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FRIDAY 
DEC. 26, No. 2,908 
a; RITISH =J RY. FouRegNCB. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF BIRTHS, Engagements —(Continued), Engagements —(Continued.) Silver Weddings. 


MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c., 


THE PREPAID CHARGE 


10/- for twenty words—and 2j- 
yer siz words (or less) after. Death 
ail In Memoriam Announcements 


with mourning border are 


hurged at double rates, AU announce- 
ments must be authenticated by the name 
and address of sender, and should be 
addressed: Jewish Chronicle,” 2, Pins- 
bury Square, London, £.C, 2. 
NO ADVERTISEMENT CAN BE TAKEN EY 
TELEPHONE. 


The above charges includes a summarised 
insertion of all Birth, Engagement, 
Varriage, and Death announcements in 
the folowing TmuRspay’s issue of the 


JEWISH WORLD. 


Announcements which reachthe 


later’ than o'clock Wednesday 


Morning cannot be guaranteed for the 


current week's 
NOTICE. 
Alvertisemen’ sent to the JEWISH 
te guaranteed to be inserted, 
en’ epace ie reserved only subiect 
eppreval of copy. 
eqnes, Postal Orders, &o,, shoul be made 
peypable to the “Jewish Chroniele,” a 


altressed to the Advertisement Devart- 
cent and eresset Westminster Bank." 


Telepheue: CLERKENWELL 1766, 
. . 


Births. 
‘ROBINSON —On the 18tb of ecember, 
at47, Cymavon-road, Blaenavon, Mon., 

to Mr,and Mre, David Robinson 

Dolly Deggots), a son. 
SEIDEB-BENSON.—On the 18th of Decem* 

ber, to Mr. and Mre. Isaac Seider 

Penson (née Rose Stillman), of Garston, 

L.verpoo) the gift of a son, 


Barmitzvah. 
ANGMAN.—Lonuis, younger gon of Mr. 
ud Mre H. B. Langman, will read a 
portion of the Law on Saturday, 
December 27th, at Garnethill Syna- 
gue, Glasgow. ‘‘At Home,’’ San- 
Ly, December 28th, 3 to 6.—-i5, 
imberland - street, Glasgow. No 
rdg. 

\!ASON.-- David, youngest son of Mr. and 
Mire. M. Mason, 33, Hey wood-street, 
Cheetham, Manchester, will read a 
portion of the Law at the Holy 
Law Synagogue, Manchester, on $rd 
January, 1925. 

MILLER.—Simon Edward, only son of 
Mr and Mre ‘A Miller, of 38, Weat 
Park-road, Kew Gardens, Surrey, will 
read a pertion of the Law on Saturday, 
December 27tb, at the Richmond 
Synagogue 


WALTERS.—Louis, eldest son of Mr and : 


Mre. M. Walters, 189, High-street, 
Lewisham, will read a portion of the 
Law on Satarday, 27th December, at 
the South East London Synagogue, 
New Cross, SE. 


Engagements. 

AZAROW Merris) SIMONS Fannie, 
enly child of Mrs. and the late Mr. 
Azarow (Morris), 4, New Castle-street, 
E.1, late of Brighton, to Louis, younger 
son of Mr. and Mrs. A. 1, Simone; 629, 
Cambridge-read, E.2 

LLACKMAN SALTE® —Hannah, eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mre. A. Black- 
man, 38, New Oxford-street, W., to 
Arthur, only son of Mr. and Mrs. 8, 
Yalter, 108, Stroud Green-road, Fins- 
bury Park, 

BORK BINDER: LEW1S.— Bessie, eldest 
daughter of Mr and Mre. A. Boek- 
binder, 125, Sandringham-road, Dal- 
ston, to Sidney, eldest son of Mr. and 
Mre. W. Lewis, the Lodge, Montague- 
road, Edmonton. 


CRAMER : HYMAN.—Jane (Jennie), only 
daughter of Madam Herman Cramer, 
Cobden House, Freke-road, Clapham 
Common, and the late Herman (Harry! 
Cramer, formerly of Altenburg- 
gardens, Clapham Common, SW. 11, to 
Samuel Henry (Harry) eldest son of 
Mr. and Mre. H. A. Hyman, of 280, 
Clapham-road, 


ENOCH - MARKOVITCH — Gertrude eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mre. Louis Enoch, 
74, Highbury-park, N.6, to Harry, only 
son of Mr. and Mrs. ;D. Markoviteb, 
Frostic-place, E.1. 


GOLDSTONE : CASKET.—Cicsie, second 
daughter of Mr. and Mre. M: Gold. 
stone, 330, ‘Cheetham Hill-road, Man- 

. Chester, to Israel, second eon of Mr 
and Mrs, 8. Casket, 44, Hey wood- 
street, Manchester 


GOODMAN: BAUM. Maudie, daughter of 
Mr and Mrs. Goodman, of 298, Bel- 
grave-road, Birmingham, to Josepb 
Baum (Robey), of Southend and 
London, 


JACOBS : BARMAN.—Lesiie, second son 
of Mr and Mrs. Jacobs, of 135, 

, Luke’s-road, Birmingham, to “Betsy,” 

. daughterof Mr. and Mrs. Harman, of 
32, Lee Bank-road, Birmingham. 


RAPHAEL : MOSES —Bernard, youngest 
son of Mr. and Mre. I, Raphael, of 162, 
High-street, Walthamstow, to Hetty, 
youngest daughter of Mr. and Mre., 
I, Moses, of 69, York-road, Southend. 


RING : COBEN. —Mr. and Mrs. 8. Ring, of 
White Hart,’’ Leman-street, E., 
announce the engagement of their 
youngest daughter, Dora, to “ Issy”’ 
(Jack Collins), eldest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. D. Coen, 12, Sidmey-square, E. 

SIMONS : MOODNICK. — Baatrice, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. I. Simone, 
623, Cambridge-road, E.2, to Sidney, 
youngest son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Moodnick, 52, Devonshire-road, E.8. 

STILLER ; FISHER,—Ray, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. Stiller, 20, Gerrard-street, 
W , to Sidney, only son of Mr. and Mre 
L. Fisher, 92, Cannon Street-road, E. 


Forthcoming Marriage. 
DUBOWSKI : POLINSKY.—On Sunday, 
the 28th of December, ‘at 2 o'clock, at 
Westcliff Synagogue, Cecelia, daughter 
of Mre. Leah and the late 8. W. 
Dubowski, late 457, Mile End-road, 
London, to Ralph, son of Mrs. 8S, 


Polinsky, of London, 


Marriage. 
LEBER : MIRANDA —On Thursday, the 
" 25th of December, at the Spanish and 
' Portuguese Synagogue, Lauderdale- 
road, Maida Vale, by the Reve. David 
Bueno and Moses de Mesquita, Marie, 
only child of Mre and the late Louis 
Leber, 10, Stanhope-terrace, Regent's 
Park, N.W., to Louis, eldest son of 
Mr. and Mre, David Miranda, 266, Old 


[ell your NEWSAGENT to tend ‘it t you REGULARLY 


Price 2d. 


Articles and Illustrations 


The Best Jewish 


The Illustrated 


interesting from Cover to Cover. 


Jewish Magazine- 


Ford-road, Victoria Park, E. 


EVERY THURSDAY, Price 2d. 07 oi Neweagenw. 


Newspaper 


Sqwere Londen, 2.09 


‘COHEN 


HARRISON 


be obtai 


BERKOFF.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Berkoff (née 
Fanny Goldberg), 5, Yarborough-road, 
Southsea, ‘‘At Home,’’ from 7.50, on 
Saturday, January %rd, at Goodies 
Cafe, Elm-grove, Southsea. 

: GREENBERG.— Mr. and Mrs. 

Greenberg, 8, Cephas-street, Mile End, 


E., will be pleased to see relatives and 
friends on Sunday, 28th December. 


Reception from ito8pm No cards. 
BIRKS...On the 2nd of 
January, 1900, at Central Synagogue, 
Manchester, Fanny Harrison to Hyam 


Birks. “At Hor-e,’’ Saturday, 3rd 
January.—108, Bignor-street,. High- 
town, Manchester. 


KACZKA: FRANKS —On the 27th of Dee- 
ember, 1899, at the Spital Square 
Synagogue, Alexander Kaczka to 
Rachel Franks. Reception, Sunday, 
28th December, 18, Calabria-road, 
Highbary, N. 

LEVINE : DUNN.—On' the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1899, at the Stepney Synagogne, 
Beasie Levine to Harris Dunn, I, 
Charilotte-place, Goodge-street, W.1. 
American papers please copy — 

LEVY..-Mr. and Mrs. Sol Levy (née 
Sarah Alexander) will be pleased to 
see relati ves and friends on Saturday, 
December 27th, on the occasion of 

. their 81 lver "Welldin g Reception 4 to 
7.—85, Bellott-street, Cheetham, 
Manchester. No cards. 


Golden Wedding. 
ALEXANDER : BLAUSTIEN.—On the 23rd 
of December, 1874, at the Synagogue, 
Brentnall-street, Middlesbrough, by 
the late Rev. J. Fiirst, Benjamin 
Alexander to Rebecca Blaustien 
Reception 4 to 7, at the Crumpsall 
Library, Cheetham-hil), Manchester, 
on January $rd, 1925. No cards —36, 
Perth-street, Hightown, Manchester. 


Deaths. 

AMIEL Onthe1l7th of December, Bessie 
Amie!, widow of the late Jacob Amiel, 
aud darling mother of Ethel Maclow. 
Deep! y mourned by her broken-hearted 
daughter. God rest ber dear soul in 
eternal peace. ‘hi!’ah at $2, Finsbary 
Park-road, N. 

AMIEL.—On the 17th of December, God 
called my darling grand’ma. Dearly , 
loved and sa: diy missed by her broken- 
hearted little granddaughter,** Bobbie" 
Maclow. 


(Continued on page 2) 


CENTENARY 1924. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSUBANCE COMPANY, LTD, 
HEAD OFFICE 


LANE, LONDON, £.¢.2. 


Asse's Faceed £25,000,00) 


THE ALLIANCE 
GPANTS INSURANCES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
DCPARTMENT. 
Full information respecting 
EstaTE DuTy&CHILDREN’S 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
issued by the Company may 
on application 
from the head office, of 
any of the offices or 


agencies of the Company. 
O. MOBGAN OWEN. Geueral Manager. 
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Deaths—(Continued). 


Amiet.—On the 17th of December, 
Bessie Amiel, aged 57 years. Deeply 
mourned by her devoted son Rufus. 
God rest her dear soul in ‘peace. 

AmretL.—On the 17th of December, 
at 82, Finsbury Park-road, the dearly 
beloved mother of Leon Amiel, passed 
peacefully away. God’ rest her dear 
aoul in peace. —Hetty and Leon. 

Amiet.—On the 17th of December, at 

$2, Finsbary Park-road, Bessie Amiel, 

aged 57. Ever to be mourned by her 
sorrowing and heart-broken daughter 
end «son-in-law, Doris and Alfred 
Galler. God rest her angelic soul in 
ewerlastiog peace. Shil’ah at above 
address. 

BENJAMIN. the of December, a‘ 
119, Sutherland-avenue. Eve Benjamin, 
of Welbeck Court, Margate, relict 
of Lewis Benjamin. Beloved mother 
of frene Benjamin, and darting sister 
of Mr. 8S. Lawrence, Mra. Maud 
Siivermau, Mrs. Morris Wartski, and 

Mrs. Harry Leapman. 

DAVIS. On Saturday, the 20th of Decem- 
ber, at Hove, George (Cushy) Davis, 
aved 70, beloved husband of Rosetta 
Davis, and devoted father of Mra. 8 
Morris, 13, Barma-road, Green-l#nes, 
N.; Moss, 110, Greencroft-gardens, 
NW John, 45, Ashbourne-avenue, 
Golders Green: Alfred, 476. Falham- 
road, 8.W.; Mrs. C. Cowen, 23, Lang- 
land-vardeus, N.W.; Harry, 25, Smith- 
terrace, Chelsea; Géorge, 503, Batter- 
sea Park-road, 8.W.; Mrs. L. Nenk, 
%, Teisnmouth-road, N.W. Deeply 
mourned Prayers 8.90 each evening, 
at 25, Langland-gardens, N.W 


Davis.—On the th of December, at 
the liviera Hotel, Brighton, George 
(Cushy) Davis, beloved brother of 


Mrs. Svduey Jacobs, of 55, Trent-road, 

Brixton-hili, May his dear eoul rest 

im peace. 
FERST On the of December, at 
Bournemouth, Herman Ferst, 
dearly beloved husband of Celia. 
Deepiy mourned by his loving wile, 
sou Beniamin, and daughters Bessie 
and [dith, relatives, and friends Ma‘ 
bis dear soul rest in everlasting peace 
&, Grolders Green-crescent, N.W.11 


PREEDER.—On Tuesday, the 6th of 
Kislev. Joseph 
Preeder. aged (4. Deeply mourned 


and sadly missed by bis sorrowing wife 
and children, .12, Argyle-road, How 
May hisdear sou! restin evertasting 
peace 

On the Mth of December, 
Joseph Ureeder, dearly beloved father 
of «Henry, 54, Bonmer-road, Victoria 
Park Deeply mourned by his heart- 
broken sou, daughter-in-law, Hetty 
and grandchildren. Gone fromus, but 
not forgotten 

FReevEL.—On the i6th of December, 

~ Joseph Freeder, dearly beloved father 
of Daniel, of 6%, Chardmore-road, 
Ciapton Common. Deeply mourned 
by heartbroken son, daughter-in 
flaw Bertha, aud grandson. May his 
dear soul rest in peace 

PREEvER.—On the Mth of December, 
Joseph Freeder, dearly beloved father 
of Prank, of 6, Ickburgh-road, 
Ciapton. Deeply mourned by his 
heartbroken son, dau¢hter-in law 
Pauline, and grandchildren. May his 
dear sou! rest in peace. 

the i6th of December. 
Joseph breeder, dear!y beloved father 
of Atexander, Syduey, Gerald, and 
Aibert, of 25, Minories, B.C. Deeply 
mourned by his heartbroken sons 
Gone from us, bat not forgotten 

GItLes On FPriday, the 19th of 
Vecember, 1924 (Kistev 22nd), Abra- 
ham Gilles, aged 51, beloved hasband 
of Annie, and father of Joseph, Israe!, 
Hyman, Louis, David and Jack, of 34, 
Shuckiewell - lane, Deeply 
mourned by relatives and friends. 
Stilat at above address. Gone from 
our home, but not from our hearts 


KUBY — On the 18th of December. Joseph 
Kuby, aged 652, the dearly beloved 
husband of Emma Kuby. Deeply 
mourned by his wife and children 
(Sol aod Lionel). —May God grant his 
sou! everlasting peace.+27, Alexandra. 
road, Fasl Twickenham 

Kesy. On the 18th of December, Joseph 
Ruby, of 27. Alexandra-road, East 
‘Twickenham, the beloved brotherin. 
inw of Rude f and Sarah Stoll, of 


Aires Ged rest hie dear son! 
Peace, 


Deaths—(Continned). 


Kuby,.of 27, Alexandra-road, East 
Twickenham, the sincere and 
respected friend of Annie Gould, 53, 
Newark-street, E.1. Deeply mourned. 


SWERLING.—On the 18th of December, 


at 26, Queen’s-road, Southport, Samael 
Swerling, aged 54, the dearly beloved 
hasband of Ettie Swerling, passed 
away after a painful illness. Deeply 
mourned by hia grief-stricken wife, 
children, relatives, and friends. God 
rest his dear soal. wi 


WOOLF.—On the 2lst of December, at 


62, Shoot - up - Hill, N.W.2, Raphael 
Woolf, aged 53, the dearly beloved 
husband of Zmma Woolf, father of 
Hannah, Raphael (Rafe), Joha,{Saidie, 
and Sol, and devoted brother-in-law 
of Sol and Rose. Deeply mourned and 
sadly missed. Prayers during Shib'ah 
at 830 p.m, at above address. 


Wootr.—On the 2ist of December, at 


62, Shoot-up-Hill, N.W., Ralph Woolf, 
the dearly beloved brother of Mrs. R. 
Edgart, Mrs. B. Ellis, Mrs. F. Israel, 
Emanuel, Esther, and Mr. A. Woolf, 
of 1, Artillery-passage, :E. 1, Mrs. C. 
Prince, Mrs. M. Holland, and Mr. J. 
Woolf, of New York. May his dear 
soul rest in peace. 


BAGEL.—In 


the | 


Beookx.—In loving 


~ 


COHEN.-Ila 


COHEN 


DICKSON 


PRANK. —In 


In Memoriam. 


affectionate and loving 
memory of my dearly beloved wife and 
our beloved mother, Rebecca Bagel, 


~~ who passed away January 24th, 1916, 


Shebat 19th, 5676. Badly missed by 
her husband, sons, and daughters. 


BOLSOM.—In loving memory of our dear 


mother, Sarah Bolsom, who passed 
away 20th December, 1993, Kislev 23th, 
5682, Sadly missed her sons, 
daughters, daughters-in-law, and 
grandchildren 


BROOK —In loving memory of our dear 


husband and father. Lewia Brook, who 
was taken from us December 28th, 
1925 So lovibgly remembered, 80 
sadiv missed by his cherished wife, 
Lilian, aud all his dear children. Peace 
to his beloved sonu!.—362, Finchley- 
road, N.W. 

memory of Lewis 
Brook passed away December 
Mth. 1923. Ever remembered by his 
@aughter and. son-in-law, Dorothy, 
and Joshua (Josh) Davis.) Hove. 


Baook.—Io ever loving memory of my 


dar'iog father, Lewis Brook, whe 

passed away the 23th December, 1928. 

Ever in the thonghts of his loving 

daughter and son-in-law and grand- 

gon. May his dear sou! rest in ever- 

lasting peace Amen 6, King’s- 

gardens, West End-lane, Hampstead. 

loving memory of Max | 
Cohen. who passed away 0th of Rislev, 

3634, December 1923 
mourned by his sorrowing wife and 

family. God grant his dear son! eteraoal 

rest.—‘‘Ashlea,’’ High-street, C-on-M., 

Manchester 


In affectionate memory of our 
beloved husband and father, Lazarus 
(Lanza) Cohen, who was taken from 
us suddenly December 17th, 1920- 
Tebeth 6th, 5681. Always lovingly 
remembered by his wife, Esther, 
daughters, some, daughters - in - law, 
sons-in-law, amd grandchildren. God 
rest his dear soul in peace.- 10, Holm. 
lgigh-road, Stamford Hil! 


in ever loving memory of 
our dear father, lacob Dickson, who 
passed away Tebeth ith, 5676, and of 
Abraham Isaac Dickson, who passed 
away Tebeth l2th, 5676. May their 
dear souls rest in peace. 2%), Wide- 
gate-street, Lishopegate, E 


loving memory of our 
darling Sarah, beloved wife of Israel 
5S. Frank, 5, Westmoreland-street, 
Glasgow, and daughter of the late 
Simon Goldstein and Mrs. Goldstein. 
39, Montague-street, Edinbargh, who 
passed away on December 27th, 1921 
(27th Hislev, 5682). Deeply mourned 
by her busband and child. Sydney 


Moutagué, mother, brothers, sisters, 
aud relatives. 


GOBAL. In loving remembrance of our 


d@ar aunt Augie, who passed away 
(ecember £Tth, 1021, Risley 26th, 5639. 
—Sid, Sarah, George, and Miliy, 


fe Memoriam: —(Continued.) 


Kusy.—On the 13th of December, Joseph JACOBS.—In cherished memory of Bally, 


devoted daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joel 
Jacobs, who passed away Kistev 27th, 
6679. Deeply mourned. Peace to her 
dear soul. 


LANG.-In loving memory of our dear 
father. Jules Lang, who passed away 
December 25th, 1909. May his soul 
rest in peace. 

LEVY.—In cheristred memory of Leah 
Levy, who passed onward on Decem- 
ber 29th, 1919.—Westminster Lodge, 
Durand-gardens, 8. W.9. 

MARKS.—In loving memory of Morris 

' Marks, who passed away December 
24th, 1920. Gone, but never forgotten 
by his loving wife and children and 
grandchildren,—Mrs. Marks, Africav 
Hotei, Southampton 


PEARL.—In loving memory of Michae! 


Pearl, who passed away December > 


29th, 1923. Deeply mourned.—Bertha, 


RAPHAEL.—In affectionate memory of 
Abrabam Jacob Raphael, who passed 
away December 15th, 1917.—Kislev 
30th, 5678. Greatly missed by his wife 
and children.—-God rest his sou!. 107, 
Holmdene-avenue, Herne Hill, 


SAMSON, in sweet memory of our little 
darling Henry Samson, who fell asleep 
December 29th, 1915. Always in the 
thoughts of your sorrowing father, 
mother, sister and brother.—Walton 
Lodge,Hampton Hill. 


STONE.—In loving memory of Phyliis, 
the dearly beloved wife of Bertie 
Stone, who passed away December 
26th, 1921 


Personal. 
Mr. and Mrs. M Goldfinger, 48, Bell-street, 
Cheetham, Manchester (late of York), 
regret that, through the death of a dear 
brother, they are unable to celebrate 
their Silver Wedding, on December 
2th, as arranged. American papers 
please copy 
Mrs. Flora Markhem. of ‘ Denbigh,’ 
Brighton, wishes jp thank relatives 
and friends for visite, letters and 
inquiries during her recent iliness 
while in a nursing home in London 
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UNITED SYNAGOGUE. 


PREACHERS, to-morrow (SABLA H). 

CENTRAL.—Mr. Abramovitth, 
of Jews’ College. 

DALSTON — Dayan A. Feldman, B.A. _. 


CHANUCAH SERVICES. 
SATURDAY, 27th inst, at 4.44 p.m 
SOUTH HACKNEY.--The lights will 
be kindled, and choral and other por 
tioas of the Service rendered by the 
pupils of the Classes. Ali children, in 
addition to pups and congregants, 
are cordially invited, Preacher, Rev. 

G. leaace. 

SUNDAY, 28th inst., at 3.50 p.m. 
BAYSWATER.—Choral. 
DALSTON.—Choral (Children's Service) 

Mr. ©. Littman will deliver an address 
Rev. 8. Levy, M.A.., 
at 4.15 p.m. 
STOKE NEWINGTON. —Preacher, 
Rabbi Harris Cohen, at 3.50 p.m 


BOROUGH jf SYNAGOGUE. — Choral 
Chanucah/Service, Sunday, 28th inst., 
at345 pm. Preacher: The Very Rev. 
The Chief Rabbi. 


STQKE NEWINGTON SYNAGOGUE, 
SHACKLEWELL-LANE, E.8 


Choirmaster required immediately, 
Applications to be sent to Rev C. Davies, 


WESTERN SYNAGOGUE. 
ALFRED PLAcE, W.C., 1. 
FULLY Choral Chanucah Service 
will be held om Sunday, the 28th 


inist.,at 3.50 atwhich both children 
and adults will be welcome. 


BOARD FOR THE AFFAIRS OF 
SHECHETA 
NOTICE TO THE JEWISH PUBLIC 


OTICE is hereby given that 
8S. BASKIN & 8. NOVICK 
trading at 86, Ambhurst-road, Hackney 
4. 8, Cilapton-road, E. 
respectively, do not hold the Licence of 
the Beth Din and of the Boned of 
Shecheta, and the Beth Din do not 
hold themselves responsible for the 
Kashrus of the Meat, Poultry, &c., sold 
by them. 
By order, 
MYERS. 
Tnvestigeting Olticer. 
Vestry Offices, 


Heneage Lane, Bevis Marks, B.C: 
Dec. 19th, 1924-5635, 


THE BRIGHTON & HOVE Alp 
TO THE 

Home and Mospital for Jewjst 

High-road, South Tott nham, N45 ( 


"HE Fourth Annual Gene 

of this Branch wil! be held 
Brighton Symagogue on Sunday, Dec he 
ber 28th, at 11 a.m. Subscribers ee 
aonors are requested toattend. and th, 
friends are cordially invited. «4 balie 
will be-heid for Life Governorsh ipa" 

J.N. COHEN, Hon Sec 


_ Educational. 


ULLY qualified lady Hebrew ‘each. 
Palestinian, 

red to take private pupils or schoo! 

ddress 6;618, Jewish dhronicte. 

ADY with beantifal flat, best party 

Wiesbaden, takes fonr girl boarder, 

for tuition in German, French, English 

and domestic economy; three gi ine, 

weekly; references to select aglish 

families —frau Wolfsobn, 16, Uniagg 


TROL ESSOR K 
ORDY, Solo Pianis 
(Darewski's Teacher). Piano oa 
Singing lessons with surprising progres 
and results. West End or Home sty), 
43, Montpeter Rise, Golders Gree, 
Reet ED Teacher, experienced 
for upper standard; Sunday |) | 
Monday and Thursday, 5.:0—7 — hey y 
Rosenbaum, Heygate-street, S 


Situations Wanted. 

RTHODOX ambitious man (i, 
student London and Manchester 
Yeshiboth) requires situation of a», 
kind in London; excellent references | 

Address, 8,787, Jewish Chronic!e 
he iprnnate young lady (20), splendid sales. 
woman, 5 years’ business experience 
requires post; excellent reference: .. 
69, Aberdare-gardens, N, 


Situations Vacant. 


OOK-HOUSEKEBPER capable), 
private family; maid kept: con 
fortable home; good wauwes : references 
Mra. Phillips, 5, The Chase, Clapham 
ommon; 8S.W 
ADIES’ HATS.—Designer wanted: 
must bave original aud smart ideas 
one who could undertake to supervise 
orkpeople preferred, but not essen! 
wanted by a small firm in Manchester 
manufacturing wholesale cheap ma hiae 
made Velvet and Silk Hats: ; eut 
salary and commission; rare op portanity 
and exceptional prospects to ambitions 
person ; atate fall particulars references 
-Address, 8,705, Jewish Chronicle 
occursat West End 
Agente for young genti¢man; must 
be able to bring business or connection 
with property owners; partners» 
would be entertained capitaire 
vo —Address, 8,726, Jewish (hronicie 


OUNG lady Clerk required with 

knowledgeof bookkeeping and typog, 
salary 25/- to apely Dy letter, 5) 
Well-street, Hackney 


____ Sales by Auction 


ESSRS. DUTCH & DUTCH 
been instructed to SELL | 

TION on Thursday evening, 2%) JAN 

UARY, 1925, at 7.30,.at their offices, 

unless disposed of by private (rea! 

77. DARTMOUTH ROAD. Brondesb ur 
5 bed, 3 reception, bathroom an: isum 
domestic offices; lease 
ground rent £15 per annus 

WITH VACANT POSSESS!0 
For further particulars and keys &% 
view, apply Auctioneers’ (fice:, ‘Te. 

Station, Brondesbury, N.W. 6. 


have 


Aut 


“Apartments to Let. 


He GLOUCESTER - ROAD, Fius 
s bury Park.—Furnished bedroom 
to be tet; suit business gentieme; 
breakfast if required only; moderate 


rent; every convenience; two 
Tube and Tram. 


Shop to Let. 


O LET.—Large shop, pariour, «| 
redecorated; 19, St. Mark-stree 
(Aldgate) ; low rent on tenancy scree 
ment.—Address, 8,703, Jewish Chroac? 


Flats to Let. 


RONDESBURY, 1 minute from Met 
station, "buses to City and We! 
End; self-contained upper fiat te 
containing 3 exceptionally large 
kitchen, bathroom, electric light ao! 
as; new!y decorated throughout. 
y appointment “ 4, Exeter-coas, 
Brondesbary, N.W.2. 
NFURNISHED Fiat to let, thre? 
rooms and kitchen ; electric gn" 
gas-cooker, etc.—Apply, 91, Charce 
road, Richmond, Surrey. 


Rooms to 


O LET, large comfortable faraished 
ded-sitting room ; very conven! 

raiiway station, "bas, trams 
222, Everinog-road, Clapton, &.5. 
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LIFTONVILLE, Margate, Freehold 
C house for sale; beat part; 4 minute 
trom sea; price £2,100. Particulars, 
apply 8. C. darper, 347, Holloway-road, 
N.7 


AST HAM.—Honuse, vacant posses- 
E sion; 6 rooms, bathroom; lease 74 
years; 44 48. ground rent; £450.— 
Address, #,743, Jewish Chronicle. 


MUSWELL GILL, N. 
OR SALE, with vacant possession, 
F very charming double-fronted resi- 
Jenee. ip perfect condition and expen- 
» vely decorated throughout; containing 
excellent bedrooms, 3 charmipg recep- 
rooms, kitchen, tiled scuilery, china 
yuntry; 2minutes from st:.tion » grounds 
nothin fromt and back beautifally laid 
-otand well stocked; Owner leaving the 
cheap for quick eale.-- Address, 
Jewish Chronicle. 


~ MAIDA VALE.—This well far- 
107 9 nished house to let, £5 6s. per 
week: 5-6 bed,4 reception rooms; "phone 
Paddington 3494. 


Board and Residence. 
LONDON. 


RESIDENTIAL home for students 
A and young business men; a few 
available for ladies or gentlemen 
trom. abroad . visiting Landon. Miss 
rap, ‘‘Lyndate Court,” 17, Finch- 
rad, N W 
 GREENCROFT - GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD.--Comfortable, 
efned, bright, large rooms; private 
etting availabie; gas fires; wireless; 
lerate.—’ Phone 3722 Hampstead. 
RONDESBURY.—Vacancies, few 
paying guests; homely, comfort- 
Met. Station, motora all 
rarts; gas fires, "phone; bright society. 
FE xeter-road. 
CHRISTCHU ROH-AVENUE, 
Rrondesbury N.W.6.—Mre. Richfield 
bas vacancies; close to all parts.— 


hone Willesden 1677. 

C' MFORTABLE home offered to pay- 
ng guest; gas fire in hedroom; 
ent easy access to all 
parte Christeburch-avenne, Bron- 
desbury.N. W686 ’Phone: Willesden 34. 
hiCKLEWOOD.—Mre. Leo Manzig 
wiil be pleased to receive a few pay- 
ests comfortable home.- 


we ib Her 
th-road 


}45, Vartmo 
25 ELGIN-AVENUE, Maida Vale, 
¢ W.9. ’Phone Maida Vate2807.— 
The Misses barnett now bave vacancies; 
aisoat 40, Christchurch-aven ue, Brondes- 
bory, ‘Phone Willesden 510, 
Vi DA .VALE.—Board and resi- 
lence; non-residents may join at 
*; gas fires in bedrooms.—Mrs. 
200, Elgin-avenue, W.9. 
Paddington. 
16 SUTHE RLAND-AVENUE.— 
y \Iiss Lyon has double and single 
‘oomes, Ist and 2nd floor; gas fires; close 
bos and tabe.—’ Phone: 2645 Maida Vale 


Miscellaneous. 
ARGAIN,—ét. Satinwood bed- 
room euite, bow front mirrors, inside 
¢atraordinary make and finish.—b, Lab- 
ovitch, 27. Mile End-road, 
pe NCH axp JUDY, Conjnring, Ven- 
triloguism. Mr. James Portland, 
~hbildren’s Entertainer. 39, Sinciair-read, 
Keneington, W. Tel.: 1151 Riverside. 
Lessons also. 


~ 


THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE). 

Lonpox, *.W.3. 
Incorporeted under Royal Charter. 
Yolly equipped and especially statied for 
ive treatment of, and researeh 

the causes Of cancer. 
No Payments, No Letters. 
ANNUALSUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS 
AND LEGACIES are earvestly solicited. 
FUNDS ARE SPECIALLY NEEDED for 
récopetriiction building worke, including new 
Operating Theatres, etc., which are impera- 
vely reo vired, 
Bankers: Moetre. Contte & Co., 440, Strand. 
becretary: J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.U. 


y 

ly 
iy 


Carlois 24 


Tel.:- 


Strictly “W2 


| | | 
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Heag Office : 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


= Over 1,600 Offices in England = 
: and Wales, and several ja 
India, Burmah and Egypt. = 


DEPOSITS, &. £336,132,554 = 
ADVANCES, &. £154,265,881 


{ 


Lloyds Bank has Agents and | 

Correspondents throughout 

the British Empire and in all / 


parts of the World, and isa 

= large Shareholder in the 

> following Banks, with which & 
it is closely associated >— 

The National Bank of Scotland Lid. = 
Bank of Londes & South America Ltd. = 
Lloyds’ & National Provincial Foreiga 
Bank Ltd. 
The Nationa! Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. | 


Bank of British West Africa, Led. = 


The British Nalies Banking Corporetion, = 
Liwited. 


— 
—_ 


SAN-REMO 


ITALIAN RIVIERA 


Pension Kokisch, Corso Cavalotti 


tcautiful position. Central Heating. Larg: 
Garden, Own Shochet kept. 


CIRCUMCISION, 


Rev. M. POLAKOFF 


(Late Tertis Polakoff) 
AUTHORISED MOHEL., 
51, Alkham Rd., Stamford Hill, N. 16 
Telepboue: Cliesold 1116. 


CIRCUMCISION. 


Rev. I. YELIN 


Principe! Mohel. 
Irrespective of age, creed or distauce 
14, Princelet St., Commercial St., 


LONDON, E.1. 
Telephone: Bishupsgate 


IN SHINGLING, 


GZORGE TOPPER, Court Hairdresser and Specialist 


PERMANENT 


Pte. 


WAVING, 


Sumptuously Appointed Salons, equipped with Latest and Best Accessories. 


» 


First Class Artists onlg employed. 
OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
Gentlemen's Salons at 203, Oxford Street, W. 


Personal Supervision. 
Telephone : Gerrard 1766 
Telephone : Regent 4150 


a 


e 
he S 


tate 


y 
> 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


fhe JEWISH CHRONICLE will be sent Post Free to any aiires: inthe 
United Kingdom for per annua; 10/6 foc G montis; S/S foc 3 
Foreign and Colonial 23/6 6/- 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCK 


Telegrams: 


| Telephova: 
JAECHION, FINSQUARB, LONDON, 


1766 CLERKENWELL 


Ceminunications should be addressed to Tux Jewisu Cunones 2, Finsecny 
SQuars,. LONDON, E.C, 2. § 


NOTABLE DAYS IN 1924, 


5684. 1924. 
II Avar 13 see bast of Listher tee Wednesday Mat 
Nigau.” 35... | PASSOVER, Ist day ... | Saturday April 
16 one 2ud day... | Sauday 
21 pee ith day... | Friday 25 
Iyar 18 , 83rd Day of | Thursday “2 
Bivau | PENTECOST, Ist day | lune 
200 day | Monday 
Tammiiz 18... Fast of Tammuz —... | Sunday July 
Ab es oF AB ... Suuday August 
5685. 

Tishvi oe | NEW Ist day | Mouday Septem} 
Fast of Gedaliah | Weduesday October 
BS | DABERNACLES, day | Alondeég 
16 oe Judday |} ‘Puesday i4 
Uaposurw.—Shebat, January *] Adar, February *il Alar, 
Mareh 7! Nisan, April Sth. *lyar, May Sib. Sivan, Jane 
July 3rd. Ab, August ist. August Slat. *Marcheshvan, October 

“Sth.  KMislev, November 28th. ‘“Tebeth, December 


* The brevions day it aisd oserve as Hodes’ 


@ The Calendar for the Current Week will be found on pag: & 


Insurance 


COMPANY, LTD. 


UcaD OFFICE: 


68, KING WILLIAM 


LONDON, E.C. 4 


Subscribed Capital £650,000 
Paid-up Capital - - £130,000 


The Guardian Assurance Company, Lid. (Established 1821) 
owns une fourth of ihe Capital above mentioned. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman: The How. LVELYN HUBBARD, 
ALBERT I. BELISHA, Lsq. 
y. G. C. BROWNE, Esq. 
gf. J. COUEN, Eaq. 
LYTTELTON GELL, Esq. 
fin EDWARD HUNKY, Bart., G.C.V.9O., 
Rr. Hon. LORD JESSLL, C.B., C.M.G. 
NATHAN LASKI, J.P. 
GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, Esq. 
RICHARD W. SHARPLES, Esq. 
grr CHARLES U. WILSON, 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN MANCHESTER. 


ISAAC CANSINO, Esq. H. &. DAVID, Esq. 
Ss, J. COHEN, Esa. : NATHAN LASKI, Esq., J.P. 
MARK WINDER, Eaa. 


K.C.B., 0.3.1. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN LEEDS. 
Ald. Sir CHARLES H. WILSON, M.P. VICTOR LIGHTMAN, E«q., J.P. 
Sir EDWIN AIREY. Councillor HYMAN. MORRIS. 
LEONARD ZOSSENHEIM, Esq. 


All the Principal Classes of Insurance business Transacted. 
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DECEMBER 26, 1984 


Deaths—(Continued). 


the 17th of Décember, 
Bessie Amiel, aged 57 years. Deeply 
mouraedby her devoted son Rufus. 
God rest her dear soul in petce. 

AwLEL.—On the 1lith of December, 
at 82, Finsbury Park-roa@d, the dearly 
beloved mother of Leon Amiel, passed 


peacefully away. 


God rest her dear 


soul in peace.—Hetty aud Lepn. 
Amizet.—On the 17th of December, at 


$2, Finsbury Park-road, Bessie Amiel, 
aged 57. Ever to be mourned by her 
sorrowing and heart-broken daughter 
and son-in-law, Doris and A(jlfred 
Galler. God rest her angelic soul in 
ewerlasting peace. Shil'ah at above 


address. 
BENJAMIN —On the isth of December, a® 


119, Sutheriand-avenue. Eve Benjamin, 
of Welbeck,, Court, Margate, relict 
of Lewis Benjamin. “Betored mother 
of [rene Benjamin, and darling sister 
of Mr. 8S. Lawrence, Mrs.- Maud 
Siivermau, Mrs. Morris Wartski, and 
Mrs. Harry Leapman. 


DAVIS. On Saturday, thé 20th of Decem- 


FERST 


PREEDER.— On 


FREEDER. 


ber, at Hove, George (Cushy) Davis, 
aved 70, beloved husband of Rosetta 
Davis, and devoted father of Mrs. 8 
Morris, 13, Burma-road, Green-lanes, 
N.; Moss, 110, Greencroft-gardens, 
NW. : John, 45, Ashbourne-avenue, 
Golders Green; Alfred, 476. Fulham. 
road, 8.W.: Mrs. C. Cowen, ‘ Lang- 
land-gardeus, N.W.; Harry, 25, Smith- 
terrace, Chelsea; George, 503, Batter- 
sea Park-road, 8.W.; Mrs. L. Nenk, 
26, Teienmouth-road, N.W. Deeply 
mourned. Prayers 8.30 each evening, 
at 23, Langland-gardens, N.W 
aAvis.—On the 2th of December, at 
the Riviera Hotel, Brighton, George 
(Cust) Davis, beloved brother of 
Mrs. Svyduew Jacobs, of 55, Trent-road, 
Brixton-hill. May his dear soul rest 
im peace. 

On the i7th of December, at 
Bournemouth, Herman Feret, the 
dearly beloved husband of Celia. 
Deepts mourned by his loving wife, 
sou Benjamin, and daughters Bessie 
and Iidith, relatives, and friends. Mav 
his dear soul rest in everlasting peace. 
8, Golders Green-crescent, N.W.11. 


Tuesday, the of 
Pecember—i19th Kislev. 5685, Joseph 
Vreeder aged (4. Deeply mourned 
and sadly missed br his sorrowing wile 
and children, 12, Argyle-road, Bow 
May his dear sou! restin evertasting 
peace 

On the Mth of December, 
Joseph breeder, dearty beloved father 
of (Henrr, 54, Bonner-road, Victoria 
Park Deeply mourned by his heart- 
broken son, daughter-in-law, Hettv 
and grandchildren. Gone fromus, but 
noi forgotten 

On the i6th of December, 
Joseph reeder, dearly belovec 
of Daniel, of &, 
Ciapton Commen. Deeply mourned 
by his heartbroken son, daughter-in 
flaw Bertha, and grandson. May his 
dear soul rest in peace 


PReever.—On the Mth of December, 


GItLes 


Joseph Freeder, dearly beloved father 
of Frank, of 66, Ickburgh-road, 
Ciapton. Deeply mourned by his 
heartbroken son, daughter-in-law 
Pauline, and grandchildren. May his 
dear sou! rest in peace. 


‘REEDER.—On the of December. 
Joseph reeder, dearly beloved father 
of Atexander, Syduey, Gerald, and 
Atbdert, of 25, Minories, E.C. Deeply 
mourned by his heartiroken sone 
Gone irom us, bat not forgotten 

On Friday, the 19th of 
December, 1924 (Kislev 22nd), Abra- 
bam Gilles, aged 51, beloved husband 
of Annie, and father of Joseph. Israel, 
Hyman, Louis, David and Jack, of 34, 
Shuckiewell - lane, Deeply 
mourned by relatives and friends. 
Stul'ah at above address. Gone from 
our home, but not from our hearts 


KUBY On the 18th of December, Joseph 


KeR\ 


Kuby, aged 52, the dearly beloved 
husband of Emma Kuby. Deeply 
mourned by his wife and children 
(Sei and Lionel), May God grant his 
everlasting peace.—27, Alexaudra- 
road, Fast Twickenham 

Ou the 18th of December, Joseph 
Kuby, of 27. Alexandra-road, East 
Twickenham, the beloved brotherin- 


law of f and Sarah Stoll, of 
Aires Ged rest his dear son! 
im peace, 


Deaths—(Continued), 


Kusy.—Ona the 18th of December, Joseph 


Kuby, of 27, Alexandra-road, East 
Twickenham, the sincere and 
respected friend of Aunie Gould, 53, 
Newark-street, E.1. Deeply mourned. 


SWERLING.—On the 18th of December, 


at 26, Queen’s-road, Southport, Samuel 
Swerling, aged 54, the dearly beloved 
husband of Ettie Swerling, passed 
away after a painful iliness. Deeply 
mourned by his grief-stficken wife, 
children, relatives, and friends. 
rest his dear soal. 


WOOLF.—On the 2ist of December, .at 


62, Shoot - up - Hill, N.W.2, Raphael 
Woolf, aged 53, the Tiearly beloved 
husband of Emma Woolf, father of 
Hannab, Raphael (Rafe), Joha,{Saidie, 
and Sol, and devoted brother-in-law 
of Sol and Rose. Deeply mourned and 


sadiy missed. Prayers during Shil'ah 
at pm., at above address. 


Wootr.—On the 2ist of December, at 


62, Shoot-up-Hill, N.W., Ralph Woolf, 
the dearly beloved brother of Mrs. R. 
Edgart, Mrs. BE. Ellis, Mrs. F. Israel, 
Emanuel, Esther, and Mr. A. Woolf, 
of 1, Artillery-paseage, iE. 1, Mrs. C. 
Prince, Mrs. M. Holland, and Mr. J. 
Woolf, of New York. May his dear 
soul rest in peace. 


BAGEL.—In 


ather . 
COHEN.-Ila 


COHEN 


DICKSON 


GOBAL 


In Memoriam. 


affectionate and loving 
memory of my dearly beloved wife and 


\ our beloved mether, Rebecca Bagel, 


wo passed away January 24th, 1916, 
Shebat 19th, 5676. Sadly missed by 
her husband, sons, and daughters 


BOLSOM.—In loving memory of our dear 


mother, Sarah Bolsém, who passed 
away 20th December, 1921, Kislev 23th, 
5682, Sadiy missed by her sons, 
daughters, daughters-in-law, and 
grandchildren 


BROOK —In loving memory of our dear 


husband and father, Lewis Brook, who 
was taken from us December 25th, 
i993. Bo lovingly remembered, 680 
sadiv missed by his cherished wife, 
Liliau, and all his dear children. Peace 


. to his beloved son!.—362, Finchley- 


road, N.W. 

In loving memory of Lewis 
Brook, who passed away December 
tb. 1923. Ever ‘remembered by his 
@aughter and son-in-law, Dorothy, 
and Joshua (Josh) Davis. Hove. 


Baook.—lo ever loving memory of my 


dariiog father, Lewis Brook, whe 
passed away the 28th December, 1925. 
Ever in the thonghts.of his loving 
danghter and son-in-law and grand- 
son. May his dear soul rest in ever- 
lasting peace. Amen 6, King’s- 
gardens, West End-lane, Hampstead. 
loving memory of Max 
Cohen. who passed away 0th of Rislev, 
5634, December Sth, 19233 Sadly 
mourned by his sorrowing wife and 
family. God grant his dear sonal eteraa! 
rest.—‘‘Ashlea,’’ High-street, C-on-M., 
Manchester. 


In affectionate memory of our 
beloved husband and father, Lazarus 
(Lanza) Cohen, who was taken from 
iis suddenity December i7th, 1920 
Tebeth 6th, 5681. Always lovingly 
remembered by his wife, Esther, 
daughters, somes, daughters - in - law, 
gons-in-law, and grandchildren. God 
rest his dear soul in peace. 10, Holm. 
léigh-road, Stamford Hill. 


in ever loving memory of 
our dear father, lacob Dickson, who 
passed away Tebeth 4th, 5676, and of 
Abraham Isaac Dickson, who passed 
away Tebeth 12th, 5676. May their 


dear souls rest in peace. 2%), Wide. 
gate-street, Bishopsgate, E 
FRANK.-—In loving memory of our 


darling Sarah, beloved wife of Israel 
Frank. 5, Westmoreland-street, 
Glasgow, and daughter of the late 
Sitmnon Goldstein aud Mrs Goldstein, 
39, Montague-street, Edinbargh, who 
passed away on December 27th. 1921 
(27th Hislev, 5682), Deeply mourned 
by her busband and child Sydney 


Moutagué; mother, brothers, sisters, 
and relatives. 


In loving remembrance of our 
d@ar aunt Augie, who passed awny 
27th, 1021, 26th, 5639. 
—Sid, Sarah, George. aud Milly, 


God , 


fa Memoriam:—(Continued.) 


JACOBS.—In cherished memory of Bally, 
devoted daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joel! 
Jacobs, who passed away Kisiev 27th, 
5679. Deeply mourned. Peace to her 
dear soul. 

LANG.—In loving memory of our dear 
father. Jules Lang, who passed away 
December 25th, 1909. May his sou! 
rest in peace. 

LEVY.—In cherished memory of Leah 
Levy, who passed” Onward on Decem- 


ber 29th,. 1919.—Westminster Lodge, 


Durand-gardens, 8. W.9. 

MARKS.—In loving memory of Morris 
Marks, who passed away December 
24th, 1920. Gone, byt never forgotten 
by his loving wife and children and 
grandchildren,—Mre. Marks, African 
Hotei, Southampton. 


PEAR}.—[n loving memory of Michae! 


Pearl, who passed away December 


29th, 1923. Deeply mourned.—Bertha, 


RAPHAEL.—In affectionate memory of 
Abraham Jacob Raphael, who passed 
away December 15th, 1917 —Kislev 
30th, 5678. Greatly missed by his wife 
and children.—-God rest his sou!. 
Holmdgne-avenue, Herne Hill. 


SAMSON sweet memory of our little 
darling Henry Samson, who fell asleep 
Decembgx, 29th, 1915. ‘Always in the 
thoughts of your sorrowing father, 
mother, sister and brother.—Walton 
Lodge,Hampton Hill. 

STONE.—In loving memory of Phyllis, 
the dearly beloved wife o rtie 
Stone, who passed away December 
26th, 1921 


Personal. 

Mr. and Mrs. M Goldfinger, 48, Bell-street, 
Sheetham, Manchester (late of York), 
regret that, through the death of a dear 
brother, they aré unable to celebrate 
their Silver Wedding. on December 
28th, as arranged. American papers 
please copy 

Mrs. Flora Markham. of ‘ Denbigh,” 
Brighton, wishes to thank relatives 
and friends for visits, letters and 
inquiries during her recent ilineas 

while ina nursing home in London 


p*p 
UNITED SYNAGOGUE. 


PREACHERS, to-morrew (SABL H). 
CENTRAL.—Mr. [. Abramovitch, B.A., 
of Jews’ College. 
DALSTON.—Dayan A. Feldman, B.A. 
CHANUCAH SERVICES. 
SATURDAY, 27th inst, 46444 p.m 
SOUTH HACKNEY,—he lights wil! 
be kindled, and choral and other por. 
tions of the Service rendered by the 
pupils of the Classes. All children, in 
addition to pupils and congreg , 
are cordially invited, Preacher, Re¥. 
G. Isaacs. | 
SUNDAY, 28th inst., at 3% p.m. 
BAYSWATER.—Chorat. 
DALSTON.—Choral (Children's Service) 
Mr. ©. Littman will défiver an address 
NEW..-Preacher, Rev. 8. Levy, MLA., 
at 
STOKE NEWIN GTON.—Preacher, 
Rabbi Harris Cohen, at 3.30 p.m 


BOROUGH SYNAGOGUE. — Choral 
Chanucah Service, Sunday, 28th inst., 
at345 pm. Preacher: The Very Rev. 
The Chief Rabbi. 


STOKE NEWINGTON SYNAGOGUE, 
SHACKLEWELL-LANE, E.8 

Choirmaster required immediately. 

Applications to be sent to Rev. C. Davies. 


WESTERN SYNAGOGUE. 
ALFRED PLACE, W.C. 1. 
FULLY Choral Chanucah Service 
will be held on Sunday, the 28th 
inst., at 3.30 p.m., atwhich both children 
and adultes will be welcome. 


BOARD FOR THE AFFAIRS OF 
SHECHETA. 
NOTICE TO THR JEWISH PUBLIC 


OTICE is hereby given that 
5. BASKIN & 8. NOVICK 
trading at 86, Ambhurst-road, Hackney 
8, and 150, Lower Clapton road, 
respectively, do not hold the Licence of 
the Beth Die and of the Board of 
Shecheta, and the Beth Din do not 
hold themselves responsible for the 
Kashrus of the Meat, oultry, &c., sold 
by them. 
by order, 
ON MY#RS, 
Heneage Lane, Bevis Marks, E.C: 
Dec. 1024—56n5, 


THE BRIGRTON & HOVE Alp softer, 
tome and Hospital for Jewish tncuny 

or Jewish | 
High-road, South Tottenham 
HE Fourth Annual Genera! Meet 
Of this Branch wil! be held at 

Brighton Symagogue on Sunday, Decent 

ber 28th, at 11 a.m, Subscriber, ma 

donérs aterequested toattend and th 

friends are cordially invited 4 +e 

will be held for Life Governorships 
J. N. COHEN, Hon. Se 


A 


Educational. 


FULLY qualided lady Heb 
Palestinian 
rivate 


take Gpils or 
ddress 6)618, Jewish hroniicle. 
[43% with beantiful flat, best party 
Wiesbaden, takes four girl boarder 
for tuition in German, French, English 
and domestic economy; three gi ines 
weekly; references to select Huglis, 
families. —Frau Wolfsghn, 16, Ublang 


ROFESSOR KO 

RDY, Solo Piay 

(Darewski's Teacher). Piano 
Singing lessons with surprising progres 
and results. West End or Home &: 14, 
43, Montpelier Rise, Golders Gree, 
ED Teacher, experienced. 

for standard; Sunday 
Monday and Thursday, 5.30—7.— hey 
Rosenbaum, Heygate-street, 


ae 


Wanted 


ambitious man (its 
student London and Manchest 
Yeshiboth) requires: situation of an; 
kind in London; excellent references . 
Address, 8,787, Jewisb Chronic!e 
young lady (20), splendid gales. 
woman, 5 years’ business experience 
requires post; excellent references . 
* 69, Aberdare-gardens, N. 


Situations Vacant. ns 


OOKR-HOUSEKEEPER capable}, 
private family: maid kept: cop 
fortable home; good wawes : references 
Mrs. Phillips, 5, The Chase. Clapham 
ADIES’ .HATS.—Desipner wanted: 
must bave original and smar: ideas 
one who could endertaké to superyia 
orkpeople preferred. but not essen: 
wanted by a small firm in Manciester 
manufacturing wholesale cheapmathine 
made Velvet and Silk Hate: ex ent 
salary and commission; rare opportunity 
and exceptional prospects to ambitions 
person ; state particulars references 
-Address, 8,705, Jewish Chronicle 
PENING occursat West End Estats 
Agente for young gentieman; must 
be able to bring business or connection 
with property owners; partners» 
would be entertained ; ema!! capitaire 
Vo. —Addreas, §.726, Jew ish 


OUNG lady Clerk required. wits 
knowledgeof bookkeepinganityp.og, 
salary 25/- to 30/-.-Apply by letter.) 

Well-street, Hackney 


Sales by Auction 
ESSRS. DUTCH & D! 


TCH have 


been instructed to SELL br Aut 
TION on Thursday evening, JAN. 
UARY, 1925, at 7.30, at their ollices, 


unless disposed of by private treat: 

77. DARTMOUTH ROAD. Brondesbarr 
5 bed, 3 reception, bathroom ani sua 
domestic offices; lease abou! years, 
ground rent £15 per apau:) 

WITH VACANT POSSESS!0> 
For further particulars and keys 
view, apply Auctioneers’ (fice, “le. 

Station, brondesbury, N.W. 6. 


Apartments to Let. 


45 GLOUCESTER - ROAD, 
bury Park.—Furnished bedrooms 
to be tet: suit business gentiemen, 
breakfast if required only; moderate 


rent; every convenience; two miaviet 
Tube and Tram. 


_ Shop to Let. 


O LET. —Large shop, pariour, 
redecorated; 19, St. Mark-stree 
(Aldgate); low rent on tenancy scree 
ment.—Address, 8,703, Jewish 


Flats to Let. : 
RONDESBURY, 1 minate from Met. 
station, ‘buses to City and VV ao) 
End; .self-contained upper flat to ‘¢ 
containing 3 exceptionally large ro wes, 
kitchen, bathroom, electric light «o¢ 
as; newly decorated throughout. 
y appointment 1..8.," 4, Exeter cos’, 
Brondesbury, N.W.2. 
NFURNISHED Fiat to let, tere? 
rooms and kitchen; electric 
gas‘cooker, etc.—Apply, 91, 
road, Richmond, Surrey. 


Rooms to Let 


T°? LET, targe comfortable farnished 

bed -sitting room ; very conven! 
raiiway station, "bas, srame — Apri’ 
222, Evering-road, Clapton, 6.4. 


g 
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Houses, &c., to be Let or Sold. 
LIFTONVILLE, Margate, Freehold 
C nouse for sale; best part; 4 minute 


price £2,100.— Particulars, 
g, C. Harper, 347, Holloway-road, 
N.7 


AST HAM.—House, vacant. posses- 
E sion ; 6 rooms, bathroom; lease 74 
sears; #4 48. ground rent; £450.— 
Address, 8,743, Jewish Chronicie. 


MUSWELL HILL, 


por SALE, with vacant possession, 


,ery charming double-fronted resi- 
Jenee, in perfect condition and expen- 
» vely decorated throughout; containing 
excellent bedrooms, 5 charmipg recep- 
won rooms, kitchen, tiled scullery, china 
;antry; 2minutes from st:tion ; grounds 
beth ip front and back beautifally laid 
cntand — stocked ; Owner leaving the 
for quick Addrees, 
t.4i4 1@™sh Chronicle. 


4» nished house to let, £8 6s: per 
week 5-6 bed, dreception roome; ‘phone 
add 3482. 


Board and Residence. 
LONDON, 


RESIDENTIAL home for students 
A and young business men; a few 
availabie for ladies or gentlemen 


abroad visiting London,-— Miss 

ihanpman, “Lyndale Court,’’ 17, Finch- 


Pf «3, GREENCROFT - GARDENS, 
A HWAM.PSTE A D.-—Comfortable. 
efined,. bright, ; 
eitiog availabie; gad fires; wireless; 
lerate.-—’ Phone 3722 Hampstead. 
ROUNDESBURY.—Vacancies, few 

> paying guests; homely, comfort- 
Met. Station, motors all 
parts; gas fires, *phone; bright society, 
xeter-road. 
CHRISTCHURCH-AVENUE 
» Brondesbury, N.W.6.—Airs. Richfleld 
vow bas vacancies; close to a}! parts. — 
Phone Willesden 1677. 
MFORTABLE home offered to pay- 
ng guest; gas Dre in bedroom; 
‘xeel'ent cuisine: easy access to all 
Christeharch-avenue, Bron- 
desburv. N.W.6. *Phone: Willesden 54. 
C= KLEWOOD.—Mrs. Leo Manzig 
wil be pleased tq receive a few pay- 
mg guests in her comfortabie home.— 
143, Dartmonth-road 
250 ELGIN-AVENUE, Maida Vale, 
¢ W.9. 'Phone Maida Vaie 2807.— 
The Misces Barnett now bave vacancies; 
aisoat 4), Cbristchurch-avenue,Brondes- 
bury, N.W. ‘Phone Willesden 510. 
Vi AIDA VALE.—Board ani resi- 
lence; pon-residents may join at 
meals; gas fires in bedro@ns.—Mrs. 
Lben-imra, 260, Elgio-avepue, W.9. Tel.: 


Paddington. 


16 SUTHE RLAND-AVENUE.— 

\liss Lyon has double and 
‘oomes, ist and 2nd floor: gas frees ; close 
bos and tabe.—’ Phone: 2645 Maida Vale 


— 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 


Head Office: 
LONDON, E.C. 3 


Over 1,600 Offices in England 
; and Wales, dnd several in 
India, Burmah and Egypt. 


DEPOSITS, £336,132,554 = 

ADVANCES, &. £154,265,881 

Lioyds Bank has Agents and | 
- Correspondents throughout = 
the British Empire and in all | 
parts of the World, and isa | 


large Shareholder in the 
= following Banks, with which =& 
it is closely associated 


The National Bank of Scotland Lid. 
Bank of Londes & South America Lid, 
Lleyds & National Provincia! Foreign 
Bask Ltd. 
The Nationa! Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 
Bank of British West Mvice, Lid. = 
The British Bashing Corperetion, 


Foreign and Colonial 23/6 


Telegrams: 
JALCHNON, FINSQUARE, LONDON, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The JEWISH CHRONICLE will be sent Post Free toany atires: inthe 
United Kingdom for 21/- per annua; 10/6 foc 6 montis: foc 3 


4LL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCR 


Telephona: 
1766 CLERKENWELL 


Ceminunications should be addressed to Tue Jnwisu 2, Finseciy 


SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 2. 


chem 


Miscellaneous. 
ARGAIN.—6ft. éin. Satinwood bed- 
room suite, bow fronYmirrors. inside 

¢\traordivary make and finish.—}B. Lab- 
oviteh, 27. Mile End-road, 
UNCH axp JUDY, Conjnring, Ven- 
triloguism. Mr. James Portland, 
Uhildren’s Entertaiver. 39, Sinciair-read, 
Keneington, W. Tel.: 1151 Riverside. 
Lessons also. 


THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE). 


Frigay ROAD, LONDON, W.4. 
Incorporeted under Royal Charter. 
Fally equipped and specially stated for 
tLe beer treatment of, and researeh 

the causee of cancer. 
ho Payments. Ne Letters. 
ANNUALSUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS 
END LEGACIES are earvesily solicited. 
FUNDS ARE SPECIALLY NEEDED for 
Duilding works, isclucding new 
Operating Theatres, etc., which are impera- 
bi vely reo vired, 
Bankers: NMeesrs. Contie & Co., 440, Strand, 
becretary: J. Courtney UDuchanau, 


BUCS 

FLEAS 

MOTHS ~ 

BEETLES 


Beautiiul ston 


Strictly “V- 


SAN-REMO 


ITALIAN RIVIERA 


Pension Kokisch, Corso Cavalotti 


cx ntral Hie a! are 


Garden. Own Shochet kept 


CIRCUMCISION, 


Rev. M. POLAKOFF 


(Late Tertis and Polakof?) 
AUTHORISED MOHEL. 


51, Alkham Rd., Stamford Hill, N. 16 


Telepboue: Clissold 1119. 


CIRCUMCISION, 


Rev. I. YELIN 


Principal Mohel. 
Irrespective of age, creed or distauce 
14, Princelet St., Commercial St., 


LONDON, E.i. 
Telephone: Bishopsgate 


SHINGLING, 


GZORGE TOPPER, Court Hairdresser and Specialist 


PERMANE™MG WAVING, Fic. 


Sumptuously Appointed Salons, equipped with Latest and Best Accessories. 


First Class Artists onig employed. 
568, OXFORD STREET, W.t. 
Gentlemen's Salons at 203, Oxford Street, W. Telephone: Reggnt 4150 


Personal Supervision. 
Telephone : Gerrard 1706 


5684. 


Il Ader 13.. 


Nisau 


16 

>) 
Ivar 18... 
Bivau 6. 
oe 


Ab 


Tarumeuz 14... 


Tishri 
es 
te 3 
10. 
3d. 
16 .. 

Eislev 


Mareh 71! 
July ord. Ab, August Ist. 
Kisiev, 
* The previous is also oservel as 


@ The Calendac for the Current Week will -be found on page 6. 


NOTABLE DAYS IN_1924. 


1924. 
Pcrimu ene Thursday 


. 


»- | PASSOVER, Ist day | Saturday April % 
| 2ud day | Sanday 
ith day ... oe | Friday 25 
Sth day ... Saturday 
Day of Omer »» | Thursday ‘ia y 22 
See PENTECOST, Ist day Sunday Line 
| 2nd day . | Monday 
Fast of Tammuz ..... oo. | Sinday 23 
ee LW lay M bday me} petarly 
o as {Geil t luesday Hectober 
Day Or ATONE VENT Wednesday 
TABEMNACLES, Ist dlay Stondag 
Simchat Torah ‘Tuesday 21 
> 


Nisan, April Sth. *Iyar, MiIny Sth. Sivan, Jane *Tamimes, 
lial; August Slat. *Marcheshvan, October 
ovemmber ‘*Tebeth, December 28th. 
Rosts 


Paid-up Capital - 


The Guardian Assurance Company, Lid. (Established 1821) 
owns one fourth of ihe Capital above mentioned. 


J. 


Bin 
Rr. HON. 
NATHAN LASKI, - 
GEORGE W. 
RICHARD W. SHARPLES, Esq. 

frre CHARLES U. WILSON, M.P. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN MANCHESTER. 
ISAAC CANSINO, Esq. 


J. COHEN, Esq. 


Insurance 


COMPANY, LTD. 


ULAD OFFICE: 


16g, KING WILLIAM 


LONDON, E.C.4 


£650,000 
£130,006 


DIRECTORS: 
Obairman: The Hou. EVELYN 


ALBERT I. BELISHA, Lsq. 
Cc. BROWNE, 

COULN, 
LYTTELTON Esq. 
OWARD it. 


HENRY, Bart., G.C.V.0., K.C.B.,. C.5.L 
LORD JESSLL, C.B., C.M,.G. 

REYNOLDS, Esq. 


H. E. DAVID, Esq. 
NATHAN LASKI, Easq., J.P. 
MARK WINDER, Eaq. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN LEEDS. 


Ald. Sic CHARLES H. WILSON, MP. VICTOR LIGHTMAN, J.P, 
Sir EDWIN AIRY. 


Councillor HYMAN. MORRIS. 
LEONARD ZOSBENHEIMN, Esq. 


All the Princloal Classes of Insurance business Transacted. 
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Offers of Silks, Velvets, Flannels é& Dress Good: 


Rich Heavy Marocain Satin All Wool Velours Cloth 


Wrap Al Coats, 


= 


Coatces, Wraps, et teliable heavy quality, w% th brig lit of exceptionally soft Wook shades of Faw San d. 
tace.. Available inat range newest Aufumn colouring Beaver, Brown, Mole or Navy; also Black -day's 
also Ivory or Black. Double width value, Stinches wide 
Post Free PRICE, ga Post-Free. SPECIAL PI 
‘opular All: ] Ci Ah! eptional value: i eloui 
‘kabric. In Cvyelamen. Ma Helio, Jade; Almond Green, Flesh, Rose and Coat also Boys’ and- Girls’ School Coats. In ide 
Pink Coral. Vieux Rose Gold Champagne Zan, Mid Nigger, Mole; Dark Electric or Navy. am 
furguoise, Saxe, Nattier, Royal, Mole, klephant, Nut Brow: 4 in nes 
Nigger, Navy, Cinnamon, Amber, Fawn, Ivory. ; also Black / Post Free SPECTAL -PRICE, a yard 
niches. wide SPECIAL PRICE, a yard gece 
doren yards (assorted if ‘desired) Price 45°6 Cream Scotch Wincey the | 
Post Free, : Wool and Cotlon yarns, ensuring satisfaction. in wash a 
Our renowned quality. Velveteen and wear. suitable tor Wome and Cluidrens 
Selfridge Velourteen ith Twill back. “Fast ip pig and | Wear. wid 
with Dwill back. Fast in pijg- and » 
ig mmended for hard wear, and tan! e for Dresses, Pree PRICE, yard | 
ind Chil fren’: wear. Available! abea rang 


y Flannel 


vet cdifterent t to cl choose m >. aise ol Cream Saronyr Filanne 
In three widl 2 >? inches 


iron e finest yarns, beautifully and th «rough! hrunk — 
PRICES. a varcd re pectia ety, and 


Will ish well and every atisfact nin weal idea 
Bia k Ch lia ior omens and Children’s garment 27; inches wide. = | 
ae t on e vet : Post Free PRICE, a yard | 
e.lren fabri in. a 
reliable. quality ror ‘and. ‘ide aliy .stiited for AU Wool N g Tol | 
Wraps, Coats, Gowns, . Double-widt! un and 
enana C. Striped Wi 
essing Jacke block stripes, or narrow shirt stripes, io shades of Pink, Sk 
4 wid I /6. 
ee (aj 2 
At ' 


SCOTTISH RIVERS SALMON Co., 


WEST END LANE, LONDON, N.W.6 


SMOKED SALMO 


/- By Post 
POUND 6d. per lb. extra 


Usually Retailed at 9/- to 12]/- per lb. at this time of the year. 


Full Range of Choicest Delicacies including : 
Anchovies (occ. Smoked Cod Roes Dutch Cucumbers 
Matjes Herrings Bucklings Spanish Queen Olives 
Marinated Herrings Full Cream Dutch Cheese (old and new) 


DAINTY SANDWICH 
Prompt Deli sll 
p eivery. FOR P ARTIES Open on Sundays. 


-_ 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


' Jewish Chronicle” Supplement, No. XLVIII. 
Special Articles: PAGR 
Ip the Communal Armchhir. By 
The Letters of Benamut. — CCLXX. Allegory, 
Parable, and Fable... one 1] 
Sermon for the Week: eae 
Religious Controversies... ons 12 
Correspondence | | 
Alien Immigration: Mr. A. Shadwell ... 13 


Religious Position in rei: Yisrael: The Rev. B. B. 
Lieberman, M.A. vee 17 
CORRESPONDENCE EPIToMiseD: The Rifi: An Appeal: 
Major-Gen. Lord Edward Gleichen, K.C.V.O., C.B., 
C.M G., D.8.0.; Glasgow Jewish Chora! Society: An 
Appeal for Members: Mr. David Lewis; 72°30: Mr. 


Jewish Free Reading Room: Consecration of NowPremises — 2 


The Upbuilding of Palestine. Snowden's Broadcast 
Foreign and Dominion Nowe ese 
News in Brief ‘és ee 1S 
Children’s Section: ‘* Young Israel,"’ ... 


NOTICE 
THe JEWISH 
Several communications ind othe) ci 


hence been held over. 


CONSEQUENCE of the 
CHRONICLE 


this“issue oj 
was sent to piess on Tuesday 
ntribttions 


Mrs. Snowden Speaks. 


Tne address which Mrs. SNOWDEN broadcast on/Srtarday night 
and which we publish verbatim in thie issue, wae as inspiring as it 
She spoke out of her own personal experiences of 
the progress that is being made in the upbuilding of Palestine and 
the formation there of the Jewish National Home: and what she bad 
to say must cause the heart of every true Jew to glow with pleasure 
and with pride. We all know something of the difficulties that 
have beset the great enterprise to which such an impetus was given 
by the Balfour Declaration seven years ‘ago. ewigh atefeings 
towards re-pationalisation, Jewish endeavours towards the re-form- 
ing of our people as a nation in the Land of Israel, have been met 
with bitter opposition from many quarters, and not least on the 
part of recalcitrant and traitorous Jews who, mostly for the meanest of 
reasons (unless it be the densest of ignorance’, but in any 
case have in the most despicable manner, sought to prevent 
the realisation of the age-long hwope of the peophe to whom they bave 
the privilege to belong. Yet, notwithstanding all, the great work has 
gone on and is proceeding apace. Jews, ae Mrs. SNOWDEN said, are 
redeeming Palestine from the waste of ages. They are transforming 
it into a country fit to be known as the Land of Israe!. In the work 
thue undertaken, the best of Jewry have taken part. Indeed, those 
who have given it no help and have stood aside—and certainly those 
who have opposed it—have ruled themselves out as persons of any 
consequence in the future of Judaism, whatever opinion of them. 
selves in that direction they may entertain. The best of our people 
welcomed avidly the implied invitation given them by Great Britain 
and confirmed by the Powers of the world, to go and build anew 
their national being. And Mrs. SNOWDEN, quite understandably, 
commended chief among them those tine pioneers—men 
aud women of education and refinement, who, for the sake of the 
love ofthe land; and the hope they nourish for their people, are 
content to engage themselves in the most laborious of manual 


S THE 
InMnigration Officers 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE: 


labour, so that the highways may again bo built up, and the 
land that was so Jong desolate may blossom once again as the rose, 
to justif; 
was Mrs. SNOWDEN’S testimony, and it was the testimony of a woman 
of much insight and clear perception, a woman whose English senti- 
ment cannot be doubted. 
these—she was able in her broadcast speech to declare that it was a 
proud privilege for Great Britain to bethe administrative Power under 


its tradition as a land flowing with milk and honey. This 


And yet—nay, perhaps just because of 


whose gis Jews are to cease from being a homeless, wandering trite 
and are to set up Yér themselves the National Home they have been 
encouraged to undertake. Frankly, we have but one regret about 
the magnificent address Mrs. SNOWDEN delivered. It is that ib 
did not come from Jewish lips. How it contrasted with the faltering, 
the ifs and the perhapses, the apologetics and the reservations with 
which the average Jew hedges about any reference he may make to 
the national effort about which Mrs, SNowpEN spoke with. euch 
evident satisfaction. Fearful lest someone shall call into question 
his loyalty to the country of which he is a citizen, the Jew 
constantly makes a headlong plunge into a very sea of disloyalty 
to the people to whom he belongs! Perhaps a few more speeclies 
like that of Mrs. SNOWDEN on Saturday night, or of Lorp BALFOoU® 
last week—speeches that do not hesitate to speak of the work 
in Palestine constituting a Jewish National enterprise with a 
Jewish National purpose, may induce some Jews to see the folly 
and the disgrace of their endeavours to hide the truth of the 
great movement behind all kinds of excusing phrases, every one of 
which but accuses‘those who employ them. ‘The testimony which 
Mrs: SNOWDEN rendered to Zionist effort will nerve the bands, the 
hearte. and the minds of Jewish Nationalists to yet further effort 
“until the night be gone,’ until the sun of Israel redeemed arises 
to cheer and invigorate him and to be a blessing and a joy to all 
the world, 


Anti-Ahen 


letter which Howe SECRETARY has addressed 


contains a rare example of ° dou't vail bis 


ear to the pump! He. telis them, so he assured Colonel JoOUN 
(FRETTON, M.P., in the course of a communication the other day, to 
administer the provisions of the Aliens Order “with tact and fair. 
ness.” The Immigration Officers’ will fully understand the Hour 
SECRETARY S meaning when they find him adding that he expects 
them “to exercise at the same time al! possible strictness in every 
case and to remember that when any doubs arises the benefit 
should be given to this country rather than to the slien. 


The plain meaning of that is surely keep out as many alien3 


as you possibly can while giving the least possible opportunity for 
avy fuss or bother! That is the answer which Sir WILLIAM 
JoYNSON-Hicks has made to the letter sent by Lord RovtTHuscniLp 


to the Times, protesting against the part that paper had 
taken in the campaigd that is proceeding against the alien. 


The Deputies, at their meeting on Sunday, did well to express 
their appreciation of the action which Lord RorhscniLp took on 
behalfof the Board. Weagree that it was unfortunate, particu arly 
as the omission was a result of some misunderstanding, that the 
name of the President was not appended to the letter. Mr, HENRIQUES, 
with characteristic modesty, minimised the 
But we cannot congratulate him upon his effort. Lord Rornus. 
CHILDS name in any case would, we presume, have been 
appended to the letter: but the name of Mr. HeNRIQUES carries 
considerable wéight in a direction where we imagine Lord Rovras.- 
OHILD'’s would not. Mr. HENRIQUES has professionally associated bim- 
self with the question, and is regarded as an authority upon it. 
However accidental, therefore, was the omission made, it was 
undoubtedly unfortunate. Mr. Morris Myer said no more than 
the truth about this anti-alien agitation when he declared that 
it ig an anti-Semitic attack aimed at the community ag 
a whole. That was a very necessary thing to say at the 
Denuties, where so many really imagine that they may safely accept 
the assurances of the Times thatno harm is contemplated to British 
Jews, and that thereford it is not the native-born or assimilated Jew 
of the West End, against whom the attack is made. It ig 
directed solely against the ‘foreigner in the East End, the alien 
who has found shelter on these shores. That has always been the 
plea of all anti-Semites in this country, as a like plea has been 
made by anti-Semites of every other country, until they have 
reached that point when, having dealt with the alien Jew, they have 
come toclose quarters with the native Jew. ‘The plea of the Tiugs 
has been the plea of the Morninq Post, and the profession 
made by that organ is precisely that oy every anti-Semitic writer 
in England. And they have succeeded in deluding native Jews, 
or Jews who deem themgelves assimilated, into thinking that their 
interest in this alien sueMion is at most a philanthropic one, that 
it is mo concern really of theirs but that they feel constrained 
to take some notice of it, first of all because the Jews directly 
affected are aay ce secondly, because it is just possible that, since 


probable effect. 
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like them they are Jews, the agitation might have some pernicious 
efact upon all who go by that denomination. If this sort of idea in 
respect to the question did not prevail no Jew would, as Member of 
Parliament, have voted for the Expiring Laws Continuance Act 
which continued to place in the Lands of the Nome Srcemrany a 
power over the lives and destinies of these poor aliens, which it is 
tyrannous for any man to exercise, even though possessed of the 
wisdom, the forbearance, the judicial impartiality andthe Christian 
kindijiness that characterise Sir Joysson- Hicks, Major 
SALATON'S ex@use was about as flimsy as the lightest piece of pastry. 
Weare sorry tonote that soadmirablea manplumes himself apon being 
“practical,” because it must be common observation that the most 
foslish people so call themselves most insistently. Miajor SALMON 
told the Deputics that he voted for the Bill because, otherwise, the 
Hour Secrerary would have been left with no contro! over the 
aliens atall. That of course is quite a mistake; because the powers 
which that Bill continued were specia! f)wers conferred during the 
war or soon after. while the Aliens’ Act which has very drastic 
provisions of igs own is not an expiring Act. It Is 2 permanent 
statute, and does not require to be renewed from time to time. Did 


Major SitmMon think, moreover, that the Deputies for a tnoment 


supposed that with such a majority as the Government possesses, 
had he not voted for the Bill it would not have been carried? His 
right course, to be sure, in the circumstances was to have abstained 
from voting, to have explained his reason for so doing to the Govern. 
went whips and risked any frown with which they might lave 
met him. The true fight apon this question, however. bas not 
yet come. Bat come it surely will, and no Jewish merber ought 
to lave acted in a manner so unpractical as to have given 
Lostages to the enemies of our people by recording a vote 
which, in principle, binds him to the doctrines for which the anti. 
Semitic anti-aliens are seeking to find acceptance in this country 


he 


Charity Co-ordination. 

ir is regrettable to nolice the intense shyness shown by the 
Board of Guardians in respect to.the proposals for co-ordinating 
charitable effort in the Metropolis. [ut it must not be regarded 
ag any serious indication that the system which is being 
igaugurated under the aegis of Mr. Lioneh pe 
is going to fail. [from some points of view, it may be taken 
as a 6ig0 to the contrary. For the Board of Guardians has always 
been chary about striking out any new path. It bas been a 
puenomenally conservative organisation almost since its foundation, 
wnd‘tas in all things played for safety first, last and all the time. 
But none the less, the force of circumstances bas naturally com 
petied it to adopt new measures on occasion. These, however, have 
invariably been looked at askance for some time, and accepted 
only after being subjected to the most meticulous examination 
an@ the minutest inspection. So that when in due time the 
Board comes to co-operate with something like unanimity and 
enthusiasm in the system of co-ordination, we may al! be perfectly 
sure thatthe plau will by then have been tested to the lastpin. It 
seems a little difficult to understand the objection raised by 
certain members of the Beard to the new co-ordinating body being 
empowered to accept subscriptions, donations, and legacies. Apart 
from tat being its chief destined function, sure no member of the 
Beard would object if the proposed Organisation were able to 
influence large accretions to the funds of the Board. That it will, 


we tiaye no doubt; and so we cannot see the wisdom of the attempt 
to forswear such support in advance. 


AETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
and Other Contributions, 


Letters to the Bditor and other proffered Contribations ara 
Sonsidered for publication on the distinc) understanding that they 
are submitted BXOLUSIVELY to the Jewisa CHRONIOLS, and this ia 
made a strict condition of their insertion, the sole exception baing 


Communieatiens, Appeals, &c, All Letters and Contributiony 
should be written on one side of the paper only, 


No answer can be guarantead to any Editorial co 
morcan any undertaking be given that Manuscripts 
returned, unless accompanied with stamped, addressed 
— 


shall bsg 
6nvalopa. 


The Week. 


Calendar. 
DECEMBER to JANUARY tst—KISLEV to TEBET 


— 


ERIDAY Kisley 29 Dee. 25. bebbath begias at 3.39 
days’ | | 


sli 1 to elie. 17; Nara. 
and cit 42-47 
tbe ence (foe london at 4,44 ean: 
To-morrow and Sunday will be ROSH CHODESH TEBET 
The FEAST of CHANUCAH will @od on Monday. 
FRIDAY NUX TANUARY SABBATH BEGIN AT 32) 


FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES, 


Mr. Harry KAUS AND Miss BLocu. 

The engagement is announced of Harry, third son of the late Mr an) 

Mrs. Abraham Kaun, Beauchamp Road, Clapham Junction, for 

of The Bronx, U.5S.A., to Olga, third daughter of Mrs, and the ‘ats y,- 
Nathan Bioch, of ist. Castellain Mansions, Maida Vaie. 

Nn. Wassey, MLA., AND Miss 

The marriage will be solempised, at the Bayswater Svuagogue, ou 

day, December at il a.m.., of Mc. 5. Waesey, M.A., eldest son M- 

and Mrs, L. Wassileveky, 14, Droughton Street, Cheetham, Manchestc: 

Miss Charlotte Moyal, eldost daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 8. Moya!, 7 

Palestine. 


aad 


~ 


OBLTUARY. 

Obituary notices of Chicf Rabbi David Pipano, of Bulgaria 
Jacob Mase (\loscow’, the famous Rabbi; Dr. David Neumark {Cincinnat: 
Professor of Jewish at the Hebrew U nion College ina that city 
and Me. Jose Kuby ‘Richmond), a former Warden and Treas . 
Synagogue in that borough, appear elsewhere ino this issue. 


ait. 


Preachers for the Weck. 


Metropolitan. 
THIS (FRIDAY) EVENING. 
Subject: “The Lord my Light aod mr Salvation 
SABBATH. 
Finsprry Park, Princess Road, N.... BA 
Afteruoon, at 3.45) D>escourse. 
GoLpers Green, Deanstan Road, \..W. Kev. 1. i 
subject: The Message of Chanucah.”’ 


‘Children's Afternoon Service). 
HORNSEY AND Woop GREEN, Wightman Road. WN. 
Dedicat On Gifts if i*? 


Rev S. 
Littie Lampa 

Rev. ti Gos VAY 
ti Addresa 


New, Egerton Koad, Stamford Hill, N tev. 8. M.A 
Sufject: ** Dreams and Deeds’ 

RicuMonD, Parkshot ... Rabbi M. te 
Subject: Light in Darkness,”’ (Larmitzrah Address) 

SOUTH Devonshire Road. EB. Rev. 

(Children’s Service, at 444) Su ject: Lovaltr”’ 

WALTHAMSTOW AND Leyron, Boundary Road, E. Rev. 
(iject: Chanucas, the Holiday of Working Clothes 

| SUNDAY (Chanucai). 

Park, Princess Road, N. Rey. 


ivject: ** The Heroism of Youth.’ 
(At3.30. Children’s Bervice aad Prize Distribal 
NEw, Kgerton Koad, Stamford Hill, N ev. 
Subvect; ** Hannah and ber Seven Bona." (To children, at 
Provincial. 


SABBATH. 
Singer's 


The Legson of fanneah.”’ 
PORTSMOUTH, Queen Street Rev. Dr J 
oucdject: 
SHEFFIELD, Great, North Church Street.” Rabbi Barwer i. Cour 
 oject: The Hellenists —Laternal Enemies.’’ 
SUNDERLAND, Moor Street... Rabbi Dr. A. E. Sinve 
Subject> “ Dream and eatity. 
(At 5.80) Subject: * Gleaniags from the 
TREDEGAR, Morgan Street Rey. H. Go 
Subpect : “* Maccabeans, aad thei 
West HARTLEPOOL. Whitby Street Rav. P. Ca. 
(To children, at 11.50) Sw» yect: “ PR wy 
| SUNDAY (Chanucah). 
LRMINGHAM, Siager ev. Dr. A. Comen, 
| (At 4) Subect: ** Mountains and Vallews.”’ 
MANCHESTER, Higher Crampsal! Kev. ti. PREEDINA? / 
** Li zhts.’ 


Forthcoming Meetings and Social Functions. 


THURSDAY, nbe 
Order Achei Brith and Shieid December 


Spring Gardens, 10, 


25 
of Abraham, Aunual Meeting, Old County U 


FRIDAY Dec be ae 
Spring Gardens, 10, Annual Meeting, Old Coun! 


10.30, of Guardians, Danes wood Sanatorinm After-Caré Camm 


Teesdale Street SATURDAY, December 37. 


Grand Palais, Commercial ommittee, Banquet aul 
Jews’ F ree School cl Road, 1 oD, 


Osford Street, Boys’ Club, Supper and Bal! Slater's 
(Continued on page is, 
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On Earth, 


By Mentor. 
T bas always seemed to me probable that just as it was Jews 


who first proclaimed Peace as a woNg-ideal, so it will be 
Jews who will ultimately crystallise that ideal into actuality. 
The great founder of Christianity assuredly deserves all the 
vecoguition that has been paid to him throughout the ages as the 
great Peace propagandist he was. But he neither originated the 
doctrine, nor did his teaching induce those who followed it to put 
into practice the adjuration concerning Peace which he uttered. 
Peace with its wecessary concomitant of Goodwill among men 
was a favoured teaching of the Rabbis. Among them, | suppose, 


Hillel the Prince takes in this respect a foremost place. But the | 


Hesenes, that sect of Jews to which Jesus belonged and who centred 
themselves chiefly in the Galilean Province, always held these prin- 
ciples of Peace and Goodwill as a very foundation basis of therrcom. 
munistically organised Order. When the Nazarene preached Peace 
and Goodwill then, he but spread the teaching of the sect into which 
he had been born. There were greatdivergences between the principles 
of religious belief held by these Essenes aud those adhered to by 
the majority of the Jewish people then in existence, whether they 
favoured Pharisaism or were pcg of the Sadducees. But 
Peace and Goodwill as ideals re common to almost all the 
sects of which the Jewish nation was then composed; the violent 
elements, such as the Sicariis, having been a late development 
consequent mainly upon the Roman persecution to which the people 
,ere subjected. And Peace and Goodwill, as a religious principle, 
has figured among Jewish ideals throughout all the ages. The 
Jew bas prayed On earth, Peace and Goodwill among men at every 
communion he has held with the Almighty. This doctrine, which 
deplored violence and passiowfte hatred between man and man 
and nation and nation, haa thus been a favoured one with Jews, 
at least equally as with Christians, since the foundation of 
Christianity. And it must be admitted that the circumstances in 
which the Jewish people has been placed, as compared with those of 
other peoples, have necessarily rendered the Jews more observant of 
it. At least the Jew bas notinfact flungit to the winds and trailed 
itin the dust, by lifting up sword against nation and learning for 
national purposes the art of war. 
> 


it ig not merely the proximity of the Christian festival so largely 
dedicated to the ideal of Peace and Goodwill that induces me to 
turn my pen at thie moment to this ‘suthect. if Christmas were 
really afestival of Peace and Goodwill, Jews of the assimilative kind 
might find better excusethan any of those that are usually put forward 
for their keeping Christmas—for their keeping it if only alimenta- 
tively or even more-extensively, ifmot more nobly, by entertaining 
house parties for the occasion and advertising the fact to the world 
at large. But just as the Essenes overlaid and for all practical 
purposes hid the beauty of the Peace and Goodwill doctrine 
by mystic beliefs, and a pagan attitude of mind that was 
the very antithesis of Jewish, so Christmas to-day in its celebration 
by those adberent to the dominant faith is shrouded with mnyeterious 
notions and practices far from religious. So that the beauty and glory 
ofthe doctrine that isso prominently associated with the celebration 
become so dimmed that virtually all who observe Christmas as mem- 
bers ofa Christian Church come to treat Peace and Goodwil! not as an 
ideal, not as something still to be attained but as something 
that was accomplished upwards of nineteen hundred years ago. 
The bappenings since—the hatred and malice that have governed 
the temper of mankind, the war and the massacre, the slauglter- 
ing and maiming which fill four-fifths at least of the history 
of the intervening centuries—are ignored, as if they had not 
happened. o 

The Jew's attitude to Peace and Goodwill is far otherwise. 
We recognise that the ideal cannot be accomplished until! there 
ie a turning of the hearts of men, until man comes to see 
the folly and vexation of spirit that resido in war, in all 
violence and all passion, in the enmity of man for man and 
nation for nation. I have heard Jews sufficiently ridiculous as to 
justify their observance of Christmas, their material observance of 
Christmas be it said—the eating, the drinking, the card parties, 
the dauces, the children’s gatherings, indeed all the paraplernalia of 
Christmas divested of the spirit and the spiritual which alone give it 
if8 right to continued existence—by saying that it is a national 
festival. By that these stupid people mean that it is a festival 
generally observed in this country. They forget, however, that 
it is not so observed because those who honour it are Englishmen. 
Such is the case with, for instance, Armistice Day. But it is 


- of Chanucah! 


because they are Christians that they observe Christmas; 


and it is, therefore, just as ridieulous to call Christmas 


® national festival as it would be to call the Income Tax 
a Christian impost! I will not dwell upon (the petty meanr- 
nese and the craven cowardice of spirit which induce in Jews suck 
aping of the un-Jewish; because at best no Jew does otherwise 
than ape the keeping of Christmas. He cannot be said really 
to observe it. An instance of the spirit in which'the Jew © keeps” 
the festival was manifested, 1 think last year, by that so-called . 
American “ Rabbi,’ who decked outtbhe Menorah in his Synagegue 
with little presents for the children, embellishing it with green 
branches and declaring he had effected a combination of Chanucah 
and Christmas, the Menorah and the Christmas tree. I see in these 
latter days Chanucah has actually come to be known as‘ The Jewish 
Christmas.” Anyway, a friend of mine called my attention the other 
day to an article in a provincial paper under this heading, which set 
forth Chanucah as the Jewish version of Christmas. But—and thie 
ig significant—the despicable Jew by whom this was evidently 
written or inspired did not refer to Christmas as a Christian edition 
Ah! there's the rub with these anew mic-souled Jews 
whose one idea in life is to get the best of both worlds, and to 
overdo the best of both. 

There is another reason why I refer at this moment to the 
subject denominated by the heading under which this is written. 
The other day there was issued from the presse a volume by that 
remarkable friend of Peace and Goodwill, the late Italian Prime 
Minister Nitti. The purpose of his book is to show. how possible 
it is to cry Peace, Peace! where there is no peace, to call attention 
to.the fact that the Peace Congress of \ersailles, far from carrying 
out its boasted purpose, was the sower of seed the fruit of 
which, unless checked and killed off the earth bebimes, can be 


‘none but the dragon teeth of war and strife among men. Nittis book 


proves how the war produced a wave of retrogression throughout 
the world. Reactionism seized all the peeples, and not least the 
people of Russia. For Bolshevism is,in essence and in practice, no less 
retrogressive and reactionary than lascism. Probabiy, if accurately 


‘measured, the extent of reaction which if manifests would be 


found to be even greater. And in that reaction, as part 
and parcel of it, aud as a necessary consequence in fact, anti- 
Semitiem has shown its ugly head. it bas latterly shown a brazen 
face, leering with its despicable malignaucy and telling al! who look 
upon it that its time has arrived once again, for the spirits and 
hearts of men have been turned to the thoughts and the sentiments 
on which the hideous monster thrives. He is doing hie work with 
avidity. A pogrom here, a massacre there, here an allegation that 
Jews are cruel to animals, there a closing ef the means of freedom 
of movement between. country and country for Jews-—every- 
where, anywhere, somebow, anybow, this fine product of everything 
for which Christmas does not stand for on earth, war and batred and 
ill-will between men, shows his repellent form. Thus Nitti book 
has a particular interest for us Jews. |i seems to tell us that anti- 
Semitism is really a warning to the Jew, asignal that retrogression 
and reaction are marching upand down the earth like the devil that 
tempted and ruined tye most patient of mea. 


Another book recently published came to.my mind with that of 
ex-Prime Minister Nitti. | mean the Year.of Prophecies,’ from 
Saw prophetic soul, Mr. H.G. Wells. “I am one of those people,’ he 
says at the beginning of his book, “ who believe that if human affairs 
are to go on without decay and catastropbe, there must be an end to 


(Continued on next page.) 


Parents wish their sons and 
daughters to receive vo most 


PITMAN’S practical and efficient training for 
business should send them to 
Pitman's School. Its students are 

uccessf ul placed in suitable appointments 
through the School's influential 


Snuations Bureau. 


Day, evening or postal cous-es available. 
ce Call, write or phone (Museum 83!) for 
prospecius. 


163 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1 


W. 2: 
Briston Hill, S.W.2: Brondesbury—28. Shoot up-Bill, N. 
~238-249, London Rd., W. Croydon; Baling—52-56, Ushridee Be. W.5; 
Finsbury Park—Seven bisters ‘Road, Romfor Road, 
E.7: Wimbledon—Algyne Road, Lewisham Park, 
SE.13: Leeds, ‘ookridge Street ; Mancbester—62, Market Street. 
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like them they are Jews, the agitation might have some pernicious 
eect uponall who go by that denomination. If this sort of idea in 
respect to the question did not prevail no Jew would, as Member of 
Parliament, have voted for the Expiring Laws Continuance Act 
which continued to place in the hands of the Home SrceErany a 
power over the lives and destinies of these poor aliens, which it is 
tyrannous for any man to exercise, even though possessed of the 
wisdom, the forbearance, the judicial impartiality andthe Christian 
kindliness that characterise Sir Joynson-Hicks. Major 
SALON'S excuse was about as flimsy as the lightest piece of pastry. 
Weare sorry tonotethat soadmirablea manplumes himselfupon being 
“practical,” because it must be common observation that the most 
foolish people so call themselves most insistently, Major SALMON 
told the Peputics that he voted for the Bill because, otherwise, the 
Hour Secrerary would have been left with no contro! over the 
aliens atall. That of course is quite a mistake; because the powers 
which that Bill continued were specia! powers conferred during the 
war or soon after. while the Aliens’ Act which has very drastic 
provisions of its own is not an expiring Act. 
statute, and doesnot require to be renewed from time to time. Did 
Major Situon think, moreover, that the Deputies for a :noment 
supposed that with such a majority as the Government possesses, 
had be not voted for the Bill it would not have been carried’? His 
right course, to be sure, in the circumstances was to have abstained 
from voting, to have explained his reason for so doing to the Govern. 
ment whips and risked any frown with which they might have 
met him. The true fight upon this question, however. has not 
yet come. Bat come it surely will, and no Jewish member ought 
to have acted in a manner 80 unpractical as to have given 
Lostages to the enemies of. our people by recording a _ vote 
which, in principle, binds him to the doctrines for which the anti. 
Semitic anti-aliens are seeking to find acceptance in this country. 


Charity Co-ordination. 

iv is regrettable to notice the intense shyness shown by the 
Board of Guardians in respect to the proposals for co-ordinating 
charitable effort in the Metropolis. But it must not be regarded 
az any serious indication that the system which is. being 
jaaugurated under the aegis of Mr. LioNeEL. DE ROTHSCHILD 
is going to fail. From -#bme points of view, it may bea taken 
asa sigo to the contrary. For the Board of Guardians has always 
been chary about striking out any‘new path. It has been a 
puencomenally conservative organisation almost since its foundation, 
and has in all things played for safety first, last and all the time. 
tut mone the less, the force of circumstances has nafirally com 
pelled it to adopt new meagures on occasion. These, however, have 
invariably been looked at askance for some time, and accepted 
only alter being subjected to the most meticulous examination 
aon@é ihe minutest inspection. So that when in due time the 
Board comes to co-operate with something like unanimity and 
enthusiasm in the system of co-ordination, we may all be perfectly 
sure thatthe plau will by then have been tested to the last pin. ft 
seouis a little difficult to understand the objection raised by 
certain members of the Board to the new co-ordinating body being 
empowered to accept subscriptions, donations, and legacies. Apart 
from tuat beiug its chief destined function, surely no member of the 
Beard would object if t woposed Organisation were able to 
influence large accretions to the funds of - Board. That it will, 


we fiave no doubt; and so we cannot see thé wisdom of the attempt 
to forswear such support in advance. 


NOTICE 


LETTERS TO-THE EDITOR 
and Other Contributions, 


5 


Letters to the Bditor and other proffered Contribations ara 
Sonsidered for publication on the distinc? understanding that they 
are submitted BXCLUSIVELY to the Jewisg CHRONIOLS, and this ig 
made a strict condition of their insertion, the sole exception being 


OMcial Commanieatiens, Appeals, &c. All Letters and Contributions 
should be written on ons side of the paper only. 


No answer can be guarantead to any Editorial cOm nunisatiog 
morcau any undertaking be given that Manusoripts, &c 
returaed, unless accompanied with stamped, addressed enya! 


shall be 
Ops. 


[t is a permavent. 


* Miss Charlotte Moyal, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs.8. Moya!, To! Aviy. 


The Week. 


Calendar. 
DECEMBER to JANUARY tst—KISLEY to TEBEY 


FRIDAY Kisley Dec. 2! Sabbali: begias at 3.3) 
days’ 
| 
SAT Kisloy 20 Dee. 27 Zechar ah 


Gen. sii Lto 17; N rita, ii. 14 i> 7 
Li, end vit. 43-47 
See enasitoer Landen: at 444 
To-morrow and Sanday will bo ROSH CHODESH TEBET 
The FEAST or CHANUCAH will end on Monday. 
FRIDAY NUX tT, TANUARY SABBATH WILL BEGIN AT 573) 


FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES. 
Mr. KAUN AND Miss 
The engagement is announced of Harry, third son of the tate Mr an? 
Mrs. Abraham Kiun, 33, Beauchamp Road, Clapham Junction, for: or 
of. The Bronx, U"S.A., to Olga, third daughter of Mrs. and the ‘ato ¥- 
Nathan Bloch, of I8!, Castellain Mansions, Maida Vaio. 
Mr. MLA., AND Miss MOYAt. 
The marriage wiil be solempnised, at the Bayswater Synagogue, ou Von. 
day, December 2th, at ll a.m., of Me, 5. Wassey, M.A., eldest son of Mr. 
and Mra. L. Wassilevaky, 13, Brouguton Street, Cheetham, Manchester ani 


~* 


Palestine. 


OBLPUARY., 


Obituary notices of Chict Rabbi David Pipano, of Bulgaria 
Jacob Mase { Moscow', the famous Rabbi; Dr. David Neunrark/Cincinnati: 
Professor of Jewish Philosophy at the Hebrew U nion College in that city: 
and Mr. Jose Kuby (Richmond), a former Warden and Treas tha 
Synagogue in that borough, appear elsewhere in this issue. 


Preachers for the Weck, 


Metropolitan. 
THIS (FRIDAY) EVENING. 
Great, Duke Street, ove Kev Joww Hirer, 
Subject: “The Lord my Light and mr Salva! on 
SABBATH. 
Finspury Park, Princess Road, Ny, ... Rev. MEAL 
Subject: Jewish Lovalty."’ (Garmitsrah Addres 
(Aftteruoon, at 3.45) Discourse. 
GoOLpErs GreEN, Dunstan Road, N.W. Rey 
“ The Message of Chanucah,”’ 
Duke Street, see » OV. JOHN S 


(Children's Afternoon Serv.ce). Suhjec! 

HORNSEY AND Woop GREEN, Wightman Road, N. Rey. H Cooowss 
Subject: ** Dedication Gifts." Addrésa 

New, Egerton Road, Starnford Hill, N. Rev. 8. L M.A. 


ilyect: ** Dreams and Deeds”’ 


(Tiarmitivah Address 


‘ttle Lamps 


Subject: ** Light ia Darkness,”’ 
SoutuH HackNey, Devonshire Road, ... Rev. 
(Children’s Service, at 4.44: Lovalty’' 
WALTHAMSTOW anD Leyron, Boundary Road, E. Mev. (74k G 
Sulject: “ Chanueah, the Holiday of Working Clothes 
SUNDAY (Charucah). 
Park, Princess Road, N. ... ev B 
vubject: ** The Heroism of Youth.’ 
(At3.30. Children's Service and Prize Distribatios 
Egerton Road, Stamford Hilti, N Rev. & 
‘ulvect; ** Hannah aad ber Seven Sons."’ (To children, at | 
Provincial. 


| SABBATH. 
Singer's Hill . 


Subject? ** The Lesson of Channeah. 
PORTSMOUTH, Queen Street on si 
SHEFFIELD, Great, Nortli Church Street Rabbi I. Com \ 
Subject: ** The Hellenists —Iuternal Enemies."’ 
SUNDERLAND, Moor Street... Rabbi Dr. A. BE. 4 
Subject: “ Dream and Feality.’” 
(AC 3.30) Subject: Gleauiags from the Sedra! 
TREDEGAR, Morgan Street Rey. 8. Go 
Suiject; “ Maccabeans, aad their Followers:” 
(To children, at 11.50) Subject: “WR ANT TRS 
SUNDAY (Chanucah). 
BIRMINGHAM, Singer's fill 
(At 4) Subrect 
MANCHESTER, Higher Crumpsall! 


mney. 


Rev. Dr J = 


Rev. P 
es. Der, A. Comex, A 
Monntaius aud Valleys.” 

Lights." 


Forthcoming Meetings and Social Fu: ctions. 


THURSDAY, December 

Shield of Abraham, Annna! Meeting, County Lis’, 

_PRIDAY, December %. 

"10.30. soeswood Sauatoriam After-Care 

Osford Street, 7,30. Supper aud Bal!, Siater’s 
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2 On Earth, Peace. 


-By Mentor. 


T has always seemed to me probable that just as it was Jews 


who first proclaimed Peace as a world-ideal, so it will be 

Jews who will ultimately crystallise that ideal into actuality. 

The great founder of Christianity assuredly deserves all the 
recoguition that has been paid to him throughout the ages as the 
great Peace propagandist he was. But he neither originated the 
doctrine, por did his teaching induce those who followed it to put 
into practice the adjuration concerning Peace which he uttered. 
Peace with its mecessary concomitant of Goodwill among men 
was a favoured teaching of the Rabbis. Among them, | suppose, 
Hillel the Prince takes in this respect a foremost place. But the 
Essenes, that sect of Jews to which Jesus belonged and who centred 
themselves chiefly in the Galilean Province, always held these prin- 
ciples of Peace and Goodwill as a very foundation basis of their com. 
munistically organised Order. When the Nazarene preached Peace 
and Goodwill then, he but spread the teaching of the sect into which 
he had been born. There were great divergences between the principles 
of religious belief held by these Essenes and those adhered to by 
the majority of the Jewish people then in existence, whether they 
favoured Pharisaism or were followers of the Sadduzees. But 
Peace and Goodwill as ideals were common to almost all the 
sects of which the Jewish nation was then composed; the violent 
elements, such as the Sicariis, having been a late development 
consequent mainly upon the Roman persecution to which the people 
were subjected. And Peace and Goodwill, as a religious principle, 
has tigured among Jewish ideals throughout all the ages. ‘he 
Jew has prayed On earth, Peace and Goodwill among men at every 
communion he has held with the Almighty. This doctrine, which 
deplored violence and passionate hatred between man and man 
and nation and nation, has thus been a favoured one with Jews, 
at least equally as with Christians, since ihe foundation of 
Christianity. And it must be admitted that the circumstances in 
which the Jewish people has been placed, as compared with thos: of 
other peoples, have necessarily rendered the Jews more observant of 
it. At least the Jew has notin fact flungit to the winds and trailed 
itin the dust, by lifting up sword against nation and learning for 
national purposes the art of war. 


it is not merely the proximity of the Christian festival so largely | 


dedicated to the ideal of Peace and Goodwill that induces me to 
tn my pen at this moment to this subject. If Christmas were 
really a festival of Peace and Goodwill, Jews of the assimilative kind 
might find better excusethan any of those that are usually put forward 
for their keeping Christmas—for their keepifg it if only alimenta- 
tively or even more extensively, ifmot more nobly, by entertaining 
house parties for the occasion and advertising the fact to the world 
at large. But just as the Essenes overlaid and for all practical 
purposes hid the beauty of the Peace and Goodwill doctrine 
by mystic beliefs, and a pagan attitude of mind that was 
the very antithesis of Jewish, so Christmas to-day in its celebration 
by those adherent to the dominant faith is shrouded with mysterious 
notions and practices far from religious. So that the beauty and glory 
ofthe doctrine that isso prominently associated with the celebration 
becowe so dimmed that virtually all who oliserve Christmas as mem- 
merit * a Christian Church come to treat Peace and Goodwill not as an 
ideal, not as something still to be attained but as something 
that was accomplished upwards of nineteen hundred years ago, 
‘The bappenings since-—-the hatred and malice that have governed 
the temper of mankind, the war and the massacre, the slaughter- 


‘ing and maiming which fill four-fifths at least of the history 


of the intervening centuries—are ignored, as if they bad not 
bappened. 

The Jew's attitude to Peace and Goodwill is far otherwise. 
We recognise that the ideal cannot be accomplished until there 
is a turning of the hearts of men, until man comes to see 
the folly and vexation of spirit tbat resido in war, in all 
violence and all passion, in the enmity of man for man and 
nation for nation. I have heard Jews sufficiently ridiculous as to 
justify their observance of Christmas, their material observance of 
Christmas be it said—the eating, the drinking, the card parties, 
the dances, the children’s gatherings, indeed all the paraphernalia of 
Christmas divested of the spirit and the spiritual which alone give it 
if@ right to continued existence—by saying that it is a national 
festival. By that these stupid people mean that it is a festival 
generally observed in this country. They forget, however, that 
it is not so observed because those who honour it are Englishmen. 
Such is the case with, for instance, Armistice Day. But it is 


because they are Christians that they observe Christmas; 


and it is, therefore, just as ridiculous to call Christmas 
a national festival as it would be to call the Income Tax 
a Christian impost! I will not dwell upon {the petty meas- 
nese and the craven cowardice of spirit which induce in Jews suck 
aping of the un-Jewish; because at best no Jew does otherwise 
than ape the keeping of Christmas. He cannot be said really 
to observe it. An instance of the spirit in which'the Jew © keeps” 
the festival was manifested, I think last year, by that so-called 
American “ Rabbi,’ who decked outthe Menorah in hie Synagogue 
with little presents for the children, embellishing it with green 
branches and declaring he had effected.a combination of Chanucahk 
and Christmas, the Mcnorah and the Christmas tree. I see in these 
latter days Chanucah has actually come to be knownas ‘The Jewish 
Christmas.’ Anyway, a friend of mine called my attention the otber 
‘“iay to an article in a provincial paper under this heading, which set 
forth Chanucah as the Jewish version of Christmas. But—and thie 
is significant—the despicable Jew by whom this-was evidently 
written or inspired did not refer to Christmas as a Christian edition 
of Chanucah! Ah! there's the rub with these anpwmic-souleld Jews 
whose one idea in life is to get the best of both worlds, and to 
overdo the best of both. 

There is another reason why | refer at this moment to the 
subject denominated by the heading under which this is written. 
The other day there was issued from the press a volume by that 
remarkable friend of Peace and Goodwill, the late Italian Prime 
Minister Nitti. The purpose of his book is to show how possible 
it is to cry Peace, Peace! where there is no peace, to call atlention 
to the fact that the Peace Congress of Versailles, far from carrying 
out its boasted purpose, was the sower of seed the fruit of 
which, unless checked and killed off the earth: betimes, can be 
none but the dragon teeth of war and strife among men. Nitti's book 
proves how the war produced a wave of rebrogression throughout 
the world. Reactionism seized all the peoples, avd not least the 
people of Russia. For Bolshevism ig,in essence and in practice, no Jess 
retrogressive and reactionary than lascism.. Probably, if accurately 
measured, the extent of reaction which it manifests would be 
found to. be even greater. And in that reaction, as part 
and parcel of if, aud as a necessary consequence in fact, anti- 
Semitiem has shown its ugly head. it bas latterly shown a brazen 
face, leering with its despicable malignancy and telling all who look 


upon it that its time has arrived once again, for the spirits and. 


hearts of men have been turned to the thoughts and the sentiments 
on which the hideous monster thrives. He is doing bis work with 
avidity. A pogrom here, a massacre there, here ap allegation that 
Jews are cruel to animals, there a closing of the means of freedem 
of movement between country and country for Jews-—every- 
where, anywhere, somehow, anyhow, this fine product of everythimg 
for which Christmas does not stand for ou earth, war and hatred and 
ill-will between men, shows his repellent form. Thus Nitti book 
has a particular interest for us Jews. it seems to tell us that anti- 
Semitism is really a warning to the Jew, asignalthat retrogression 
and reaction are marching upand down the earth like the devil that 
tempted and ruined the most patient of men. 
Another book recently published came to my mind with that of 
ex-Prime Minister Nitti. | mean the Year of Prophecies, 
that prophetic soul, Mr. H. G. Wells. “I am one of those people,’ he 
says at the beginning of his book, “ who believe that if buman affairs 
are to go on without decay and catastrophe, there must be an end to 


(Continued on neat page.) 
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comes to be general. 


‘between man and man. 
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the organisation of war.’ He- thinks that this can be done only by 
what he calls “a confederation of all mankind té keep one peace 
throughout the world.” Do not his words seem to echo another 
prophecy: that of one of our race who pre-saw the time when there 
should be none to hurt or destroy—when the earth should become 
filled with the knowledge of God as the waters cover the sea’ Mr. 
Wells perceives the imminence of the decay and catastrophe which 
he pictures as resulting from the antagonism that characterises men, 
He opposes the League of Nations because he feels that instead 
of being an organisation making for the peace of the world, itis in 
its present form very much more like a platform upon which 
rival fighters are mancenvring for the favoured position 
they desire to occupy. There are others besides Mr. Wells 
whodistrustthe League of Nations as at present, and regard it as worse 
than useless insomuch that it tends to deceive men and women into 
believing that there is a force—a great international force—making 
for Peace and Goodwill, whereas there is mothing of the kind. And 
the argument is that if there were no League of Nations the 
peoples of the world would realise that in fact there was no organ. 
isation for leashing the dogs of war, and they would be more careful 
than they are about allowmg individual States to organise for war. 
Personally, I do not agree with these arguments. The League of 
Nations is at least a great moral force. It beckons men to peace and 
is, to that extent, a counter-balance to those urgings to war which 
hitherto, when they have been the vogue, buve found the field entirely 
their own. Ido not think that the Great War would necessarily 
have happened—or shall I put if another way and say would have 
become as inevitable as it did ?—had the League of Nations then been 
in existence. When.such terrible odds against civilisation and 
humanity are at stake, as are involved in war, it appears to me it 
would be extremely unwise to throw away even the straw comprised 
in the League of Nations, that shows which way the wind should 
blow and leave ourselves without even the small chanco it affords 
of becoming a-check to the baser feelings of mankind and the wicked 
sentiments which are invariably at the root of war, 
* * 


It seems to me, howeverm{bat the Hebrew prophet was right, . 


and that the “hurting and destroying’ will not cease until a 
truer and better appreciation of the position of human beings 
in creation and their relation to their fellow human beings, 
He called it “ knowledge of the Lord;’ for, 
being a Hebrew, he wrapped his prophecy in religious imagery. But 
what he called a knowle f the Lord we call in these days 
aright andtrue understanding of the relation that should subsist 
Who is going to teach that® Who is 
going to impress mankind with that doctrine? The Christian 
has endenvoured to do so. He instituted Christmas largely for 
the purpose. Its ghastly failure for practical ends of Peace need 
not be underlined. Has Jewish teaching equally failed? When 
[ hear the Jews railed at as peacemongersand the League of Nations 
decried as.a Jewish institution, I am somehow doubtfyl whether 
jews have not done much more in the cause of Peace than 
Christians who preach On earth, Peace. Can there then be much 
joubt that if Jews. are ever able to be true as a people to their 
mission, if they ever thus justify their existence on earth, they will 
become a great force for peace in the worl » abrogati 


lbespite so much that is discouraging in the Jewish position, I 
am one of those who believe in the capacity of Jews some 
day to perform what is obviously their allotted 
is the mission pictured by the Hebrew prophet of spreading 
the knowledge of God among their fellow hitman beings. That 
knowledge of God will never be general and can never be 
general, solongas hurting and destroying are general. Aud these 
will cease just when the knowledge of God covers the earth as the 
waters cover the sea! When that comes about, “hurting 
and destroying,’ war and mutual slaughter, will no longer be 
possible. That is why I say it seems to me probable that just ag 
it was Jews who first proclaimed Peace as a world-ideal, so it will be 
Jews who will ultimately crystallise that ideal 
They will make “On earth, Peace” a reality. And when their 
mission shall have done its work, then the Christmas feast 
will no longer contain within its observances—even as 
by Jews—the elements of inconsisten®, of sham and 


believe with which to-day, it is undeniable 
invested. 


into actuality. 


kept” 
of make. 
it is so largely 
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Obituary. 


CHIEF RABBI DAVID PIPANO (Sofia). 

The death has occurrod at Sofia, at the age of seventy-five, o: y, 
David Pipano, Chief Rabbi of Bulgaria. The deceased, who was born jy 
Salonika, had a profound knowledge of Rabbinics. While in thay 
city he was an ardent and valuable communal worker, and frequently 
acted as arbitrator in disputes between members of the community, fy 
took up bis office at Sofla some twenty-five years ago, and was greatly 
respected throughout Bulgaria. He was theauthor of a number of works 
on the Talmud, which were highly esteemed inlearned circles. - 


JACOB MASE (Moscow). 


The death occurred in Moscow last Saturday, at the age of sixty. 
five, of Jacob Mase, the famous Moscow Rabbi. The deceased had bey 
in ill-health for a long period, and for over a year bad been unable ty 
leave bis house, Only a year ago he celebrated the completion of thirty 
years’ service as Rabbi of Moscow, and the occasion was marked by the 
presentation to bim of an illominated address. Rabbi Mase was ono ot 
the principal expert witnesses for tho defence in the Bellis case, ani his 
pronouncements on the forged texts brought in evidence against the 
defendant created a tremendous impression. At the goronation of Tear 
Nicholas II., the Rabbi publicly warned the Emperor that by the persecu. 
tion of the Jews hé would not make firm his throne, that bis crown could 
be secured only by the love and the happiness of all his subjects: He 
maintained the same position under the Sovietregime, and was heli in the 
highest esteem by Lunarcharsky, the Soviet Minister of Education. 
Rabbi Mase's chief ideal was social service, and his house was always 
open to coreligionists who came to him for advice or assistance, Not 
long ago he completed his memoirs, which he wrote in Hebrew and 
Yiddish. The news of Rabbi Mase’s death has been received with the 
greatest grief throughout Eastern Europe. His body was laid in state 
in the large Conference Hall of the Great Synagogue, and was watched 
by a guard of honour composed of the leading Jewish social workers 
in Moscow. The funeral was on Sunday. Memorial services are being 
arranged in Berlin and Riga, 


Dr. DAVID’ NEUMARE (Cincinnati), 

The death has ocourred at Cincinnati, Ohio, at the age of fifty cight, 
of Dr. David Neumark, Professor of Jewish Philosophy at the Lichrew 
Union College in that city. The deceased, who was a4 native of Galicia, 
atudied at Berlin University, where he received his Doctorate ot 
Philosophy. He was the author of a number of Jewish works, including 
“ Jewish Philosophy of the Middle Ages,” “ Philosopby of the Bible,” and 
“ Principles of Judaism in Historical Outline.” 


' Mr. JOSE KUBY. 

The death has occurred, in tragic circumstances, at the age of lilty. 
two, of Mr. Jose Kuby, a former Warden and Troasurer of the. \\ichmond 
(Associate) Synagogue, and founder of the local Chevra Shass ani |i snevo. 
lent Society. An ardent and untiring communal worker, be devoted al 
his energies to the welfare of the community. Herepresented |\\chmond 
at the Deputies of British Jews, and also rendered great assistance to 
the local Ladies’ Society in its various activities, At the inquest, beld 


on Saturday. it was said that Mr. Kuby, who died from the « ‘ects of 
carbolic acid poisoning, was of a very cheerful disposition. ©! ate b6 
had complained of severe headaches, and had suffered from insomonis 
His secretary suggested that Mr. Kuby mistook the poison bottic tora 
bottle of water that he kept in the office. . Accidental death was the 


verdict. 
A TRIBUTE, 

The Richmond Congregation has suffered a severe blow in the death 
of Jose Kuby. The tragic circumstances in which it occurred render his 
death the more poignant. There seemed to be no limit to his encrg'cs, 
and these he gave unstintedly to the benefit of the Congregation No 
bour was inconvenient, no task too difficult forhim. Altruistic, gener us, 
and honourable, be was indeed a friend to be proud of, and possesre: of 
those fine qualities of manliness to which we all aspire, but which so few 
achieve. His place will be difficult—nay, itfnpossible, to fll. May 
Be as a model of upse!fish devotion to the needs of others, #0 that the 

od work he did should be continued unbroken and undiminisbed, aod 
may the Almighty send His consolation to the widow and children iv thelr 
loss, which is so widely felt and shared !—From Mr. J. H. Taycor, B.A. 


-OTHER RECENT DEATHS. 

Other recent deatns include these of Mr, Julins Kahn, a member of 

the United States House of Representatives for San Francisco, who 4 

passed away at the age of eixty-three ; and Mr. Moses Pross, of Warsa", 
a well-known Hebrew writer. 


THE LATE Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

Ten thousand persons attended the services for the laté Mr. Samuel 
Gompers last week, and many more heard the services by wireless 
the New York Town Hall. Among those who attended the funera! wer® 
the Governor of New York, the Mayor, the President of the Board of 
Aidermen, Mr. A. Parker (a former Democratic nominee for th? 
Presidency) and Mr. Bernard Baruch. 


Mr. Gompers, by his will, which was proved at about £6,000, leaves 
toe bulk of bis estate to his sons and bis granddaughters, directing that 
only the minimum required by law shall be paid to his widow. 
Gompers was the labour leader's second wife, and married him in |’: 


- 
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The Deputies. 
+> 
Power to Join the Jewish Agency. 


REVISING THE CONSTITUTION. 


A special mgeting of the Deputiss was held on Sunday at the 
St. Marylebone Hall for the purpose of considering proposed changes in 
the Constitution, Mr. H. 8. Q. HENRIQUES, K.C. (West London), presided. 


There were present : 

Lord Rothschild (Manchester Great), Rabbi Dr. 8S. Daiches (Leeds Beth 
Hamedrash), Dr. G. Chaikin (Sandy's Row), Dr. M. Epstein ( United Synagogue), 
Dr. D. Jochelman (Woolwich and Plumstead), Lieut-Co)l. R. Q. enriques 
‘West London), Lieut-Col. C. Waley Conen (Central), Capt. I. Fredman (HE zeter), 
Mrs. P. 8. Franklin (AngloJewish Association), Mrs. A. Model (Union of Jewish 
Women), Mre. M. Av Spielman (Union of Jewish Women), Miss K. Halford 
ingloJewish Association), Messrs. J. Altman, (Order Achei Amet)), M. Angel, 
Aberdare), D. Barnett (Tottenham), L. Benjamin (South Shields), C. Berkovitch 
‘Manchester United), 8. Binderman (Order Achei Brith and Shield of Abraham) 
M. Cash (Association of Jewish Friendly Societies), J. Castello (Spanish an 
jortuquese), A. Claff (Manchester, Kahal Chassidim), A. Cohen (Edinburgh), 
H. B. Cohen (Borough), L. Cohen United Synagogue), RK. Cohen ( Bournemouth’, 
8. Coben (Sunderland Beth Hamedrash), G. Delgado (Spanish and Portuguese), 
1. Denhof (Spital Square), J. H. Elkes (Belfast), B. A. Fersht (Darlington), 8. Fox 
(Nelson Street), B. Li. Franklin, J.P. ( United Synagogues, M. Fredman (Plymouth), 
BH. Glaseman (Hull, Western), BE. Goldman (Grand Order of Israel), 1. Goldman 
‘St. John’s Wood), BE. @Avigdor Goldsmid (Anglo-Jéewish Association,’ 
A. Goldstine (Federation of Synagogues), P. Guedalla (Sunderland), 8.°E. 
de Haas (Christchurch, N.Z.), A. Harris (Bethnal Green, Great), 
(Poltava), A. Instone (Pontypridd), A. Isaacs, (Spanish and Portuguese), W. F. 
Isaacs (Independent Order of Bnet B'rith), E. L. Jackson (Cork), B. Jacobs, 
LL.B., (Newport, Mon.), M. Jacobs, M.A. (Brighton), A. 8. Joseph, (Liberal), 
H. Kabn (Liberal), R. Katz (West End Talmud Torah), L. Kingsley (Walford 
Road), A. M. Krichéfaki, (Great Alie Street), 1. Kutmner (Grand Ordér of Israel), 
vi. J. Landa (/eeds, Old), lL. Landau (United Synagogue), N. Lazarus (New Road), 
H. Leiserowitz (Adath Yisrael), EB. Lesser (United Synagogue), Levin 
Vottingham), A. Levy (West Hartlepool), J. Levy (Order Achet Brith and Shiela of 
ihbraham), M, Levy (Association of Jewish Friendly Societies), A: Lewinstein (Order 
Ameth), 8. Lincoln (New), J. M. Lissack (United Synagogue), L. Magnue 
Vest London), L. Marks (Sheffield Central), 8. Marke (Birkenhead), 8. Mitchel 
Rethnal Green Great), 1. K. Morris (Princelet Street), M. Myer. (Cannon Strect 


Poad), G. H. Nisse (Coventry), B. Pearlman (Hull, Old), D. Phillips (St. John’s 
ood), P. M. Phillips (Grand Order of Israel), C. M. Picciotto (Spanish and 
Portuguese), A. Possener (Falkirk), J. Prag, J.P. (Brondesbury), 8. Reichmann 
‘(Finsbury Park); J. E. Rivlin (Cardiff, Old), A. Rubens,. LL.B. (Dalston), 
4. Rubenstein (Swansea), Il. Salmon, M.P., L.C.C. (‘Ebbw Vale), E. H. Schiff, 
MB.E. (Southend and Westcliff), V. Schutz (Poplar), P. H. Schwarzschild 

tting Hilt), W. Seifert (Lodzer), I. M. Shocket (Chevra Shass, Old Montague 
rreet), J. Sions (Liendudno), H. Snowman (/dinburgh), F. 8. Spiers, Q.B.E. 
vlasgow, Garnethit), B. 8. Straus, J.P. (hast London), 8. Teff (Chevra Shass, 
ld Montague Street), G. Tuck (Stoke Newington), W. Wachman ( United Synagogue), 
H. H. Walford (Bayswater), I. HU. Weinstein Last Ham and Manor Park), 
Wimborne (Vest Ham). 

Mr. N. LAZARUS (New Road) moved to add the following new clause : 

The Board shal) use ite best endeavours to support His Majesty’s Govern: 
ment in the execution of the British Mandate for Palestine, and may, ifit thinks 
Ot, associate itself for this purpose with any other Jewish body or bodies. 


He said that the real object of the clause was to enable the Deputies 
to be represented on the Jewish Agency for Palestine, that great instru- 
ment which was belpg created in accordance with the terms of the 
Mandate. He noticed that one Jewish newspaper, by no means a Zionist 
newspaper, asserted that the clause was unnecessary as ite objects were 
not disputed. He would have liked to assume that that was so. But it 
s0 bappened that the executive authorities of the Deputies had ruled 
that under the present Constitution the Deputies wou!d not be able toaccept 
an invitation to jointhe Jewish Agency ; hence the necessity of the resolu- 
tion. He was prepared to assume that the subject-matter of the clause was 
not disputed, and that onlyatechnical defect required putting rightin order 
to ad)|ost matters. The first part of the clause was the resolution adopted 
by the Deputies on the 19th November, 1922, imme ‘lately after the adop- 
tion of the Mandate, and he beld that it was still the policy of the Deputies; 
indeed, could pot be otherwise. The Mandate was the policy of every suc- 
cessive Government. It was also the policy of the cverwhelming 
majority of the Jewsin this country and elsewhere. The second part ofthe 
proposed clause was democratic in principle. If the majority of the 
Deputies were in favour of accepting an invitation to be represented on 
the Jewish Agency they must be able to do so. They should notbe 
placed in the position of having to wait amother three years. He hoped 
the clause would be accepted unanimously. 

Mr. PuHILir GUEDALLA, M.A. (Sunderland) seconded the adoption of the 
clause. He polluted out that it would cast the responsibility not on the 
ruling of the Chair but on the decision of the Deputies, which repre- 
sented every possible section of Jewish opinion in this country. 

Mr. J. WIMRORNE (West Ham) hoped that the meetipg would be 
unanimous in accepting the clause. 

Mr. Isipong SALMON, M.P., L.C.C. (Ebbw Vale) thought it would be a 
mistake to embody a resolution in the Constitution, 

Mr. C. WALEY COHEN (Centra!) suggested that it was unnecessary to 
repeat the resolution. He suggested the words: 

The Board may aooeeey, itself, for the pespore of the execution of the 
British Mandate for Palestine? with any otber Jewish body or bodies. 

The mover and seconder accepted the modification, and the clause, as 
amended, was carried ném. con. 

Among other amendments agreed to in the Constitution was power to 
undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge under the age of 21 to vote for 
deputies. 

A proposal to unseat depulics who did not attend one filth of the 
meetings in a year was lost. 

At the ordinary meeting which followed, 

Tle PRESIDENT congratulated Mr. Ernst Schiff, M.B.E., om his 
engagement. 

Lord Rothschild (Manchester Great) was elected President pro tent. 
in the absence of Mr. Henriques, who said he was leaving that afternoon 
for Moroeco, where, with Mr. Maurice Jacobs, he would visit the Jewish 

Mr. Maurice Jacope, M.A. (Brighton) moved the adoption of the 
report of the Education Committee which dealt, inter alia, with an inter- 
view he and the Solicitor and Secretary bad bad with the Headmaster of 

(Continued on next page.) 
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SALE 


BEGINS WEDNESDAY, DEC. 31 


9 O'CLOCK Wednesday, Morning, December 31st, Wallis’s 
Great Sale will begin with one of the greatest collections of 
Sale Bargains ever offeted by this House. As you know, a 
Wallis Bargain is a reliable bargain, well worth its price. As this 
advertisement can only give you a small idea of the many 
thousands of money-saving Sale opportunitics an early visit is 
strongly advised.. Make a note of your selections and come early, 
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NATURAL SHANTUNG RICH SILK BROCADES 


FJ 4.—Great Sale Offer of 5,000 FJ 6. Sich Silk Brocades and 
yards Natural Shantung. Real Printed Satins, in handsome designs 
Ninghaf perfectly clean and and coleurs. All Pure Silk, An 
bright material of reliable quality. exceptional oifer. Usually sold at 
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THE DEPUTIES. — (Continued from previous page.) 
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Highgate School, who refused to make religions concessio’ to Jewish 
boys. 
Law and Parliamentary Committee. 


Mr, CO. WALEY CoHEN moveti'the adoption of the following report of 
the Law and Parliamentary Committee : 

The Committee met on the 24th November, at the Central Synagogue, 
Haliam Street. Colonel Charles Waley-Colhen, presided 

1. The Committee considered the reference by the Board to the Committee 
of the question of the provision of interpreters at certain courts, and had the 
a@divantage of the assistance of Messrs. Lincoln, Sions, and Goldstine, who 
kindly attended the meeting. The Committee find that-as regards criminal 
ourts, the practice and rules of the courts provide that an interpreter shouid be 
thooming where necessary. Lf, however, any bardship isfound in the adminis- 
ion of the rules, the Committee recommend that the Board should make 
repNsentations to the competent authorities on the facts being established. 
As regards the London County Courts, the Committeeare of opiniomthat with 
the decrease in the mumber of aliens who do not-speak-H! nglish-@u arrangement 
similar to that made previously by the United Synagogue would be satisfactory. 
The Committee understand that the United Symagegue have mace-arrange- 
ments at their own expense to provide ag interpreter for the Whitechapel! 
County Coart as they have hitherto done, without contribution from any other 
synagogues or religious bodies, and -while arrangement on the same 
basis at Shoreditch appears necessary or possible, the Committee would suggest 
that the United Synagogue be asked if they could arrauge thatthe interpreter 
could, if necessary, be available for special cases at Shoreditch. ‘The Com- 
mittee are of opinion that these arrangements will sati-fy all reasonable 
reqmrements 

2. The Committee has considered a press report of a speech by Lord 
Curzon at- Leicester on Saturday the 25th October, in which be made tie 


following remarks: 


‘Don't imagine the Russian Government is a body of Russians who 
represent atany rate some section of their country. Thatis not the case 
They are a smal! gang, only a few bundreds in number, few of then Russian 
by birth, and most of them Jews in origin, who are preving like vultures on 
the bodies of that unhappy people.’’ 

The Committee resolved that-a letter should be written to Lord Curzon 
polating ont that this portion of his speech had given great offence to the Jews, 
that similar statements had been made previous!y and had always been refuted, 
and asking on what he based his accueations. 

The Committee considered the report in the DAILy CHRONICLE of the 
concluding phase of the’ case against a man named Sdlomon (charged with 
causing the death of another man), in which Sir Edward Marshal!-Hal) stated 
that members of the great Jewish community had provided fonds for the 
defence, which showed that Solomon could not be such a scoundre! as had been, 
suggested. The heading of the report contained. in large print, these words: 
* funds for Defence Raised by Jewish Community.’ 

Resolved thata letter should be written to the DAILY CHRONICLE pointing 
ont that the heading was absolutely inaccurate, and asking that a correction 
should be inserted in an early issue, | 

A denial of the statement subsequentiy appeared in that paper and in 
Tut JEWISH CHRONICLE. | ' 


Mr. S. LINCOLN (New) paid a tribute to the services rendered by the 
Rev. I. Aarons. as temporary Jewish interpreter at the Whitechapel! 
County Court, and expressed the hope that these services would receive 
tangible recognition. 

Mr. ExnestT Lesser (United Synagogue) said that some monetary 
remuneration had been paid to Mr. Aarons, and further and more sub- 
stantial remuneration would be made. Thecommunity was under adebt 
to Mr, Aarons, who had done very good work during the interregnam con. 
sequent on the death of Mr. Rehfisch. Mr. Lesser added that Judge 
Cluer was of opinion that ministers of religion should. not be appointec 
to such posts, for the curious reason that they were liable to hear such 
very bad language! (Laughter.) 

Mr. WALEY COHEN said that a very courteous answer had been 
received from Lord Curzon forwarding the evidence on which he had based 
his Leicester speech. This was beiug examised by Mr. Lucien Woll; and 
it was hoped that they would beable to show that Lord Curzon’s remarks 
were based on unsoun@information. — 

‘The report was adopted. 

The Jewish Method of Slaughter. 


Mr. J. M. Lissack (United Synagogue) submitted the following report 
of the Food and Shechita Committee : 


Tie Committee met on thé 8th December. Mr J. M. Lissack presided. 

\, The Solicitor and Secretary reported that, ha, ing read that the Corpora. 
t.on of London had adopted Siaughtering By-Laws apphieable to poultry, he had 
perused same and found that, in their present form, they contained no provise 
vrotecting the Jewish method. He had entered into communication wit! the 

linistry of Health and had found that the omission was due toa misapprehen 
ou, which he had corrected. As a resnit the Ministry of Health were 
ggesting to the Corporation that a proviso in protection of the Jewish Method 
ald be inserted, as had originally been the intention of the ( orporation 
2. Professor T. B. Wood, C.B.E.. M.A. F.ES. (of Cambridge). Professor 
Joseph Barcroft, C.B.E., M.A. F.BB., of the same | niversitr, and Mr. L.-f. 
Newman,.M.A., Director in Agriculture. also of Cambridge. made a icin: 
Report on the Jewish Method of Slaughter, in the course of which they. dispase 
of the contention that there is a sufficient blood pressure inthe brain, evenafter 
thecuttivg of the throat to delay the loss of sensibility appreciably. Theydeal fuliv 
with the movements noticed after the cutting (which the: aiso uoticedaftertheuse 
o! the pole-axe and the Hamane Killer) and state that in each case thevare quite 
uuconnected with sengation.’’ although, to the layman. ther would appea: 
purposefal. They farther say that they are of opinion that there is no cause for 
4 complaint on humanitarian grounds against either. the pole-axe or the Jewis!: 
Method of Slaughter if efficiently carried out,as is usually the case They atate 
that they bave seen the pole-axe method fail at the first attempt, several blows 
being required to stun theanima!l. They conclude by stating that the contro! 
Oo: the eve muscles js lost in about ten seconds and thal the salieat feature of the 
Jewish Method is thatthe fall of .biood pressure i8$0 rapid that sensation can 
onir persist for a fraction of this time 
of ne ommittee is baying tiiis Report printed as an addition to its Defence 
ohechita 


4. Lhe Solicitor and Seoretary has compiled, with the approval of the 
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London Beth Din and Shechita Board,a-ciroular to Shochetiv: in relation to ceria: 
duties connected or partly connected with their work. It is intended that thi 
should be printedand circulated. ia 

4 The Committee bas heard that the a of the Duchess o 
Hamilton's Society at Ramsgate in connection with the Humane Kiiler |, not 
been successful, so faras action by the local Watch Committee is concernaq 

The best thanks of the Board are due to the Rev. B. J, Salomons of 
Ramsgate, for his untiring efforts and personal services in connertion +» th this 
matter, aud to Mr. Britton,a non-Jewish resident, for his vindication of sj...) ta 
both at the meeting at Ramagate and on other occasions. 

Mr. M. J, Lanna (Leeds, Old)-asked whether any information wa; 
available as to the number of local-authorities that had adopted the 
humane killer by-law, and had allowed it to fallinto disuse, 

“The PRESIDENT said that no information was avaliable on tle pont 
bub the Solicitor and Secretary would endeavour to obtain it. 

The report was adopted. 

Press Committee. 

Lord Rothschild moved the following report of the Joint Preg; 
Committee. 

of the Committee was held on the December. Lori 
Rothschild presided. 

1. A reply by the Hon. Secretary of the Committee to unfavonrabj, 
references to alien Jews in the METHODIST TIMES has been published in that 
paper. 

2. Representatious have been made to a publisher as to matter offensive ty 
Jews contained in a child's book. 

3. As a result of representations made on behalf of the Committee, the 
exhibition of posters of an anti-Semitic periodical on an important-position on 
private building bas ceased. 

4. The Committee considered the series of Articles and Leaders in tip 
‘Trmes oa Alien London, and, having found that they contained inaccurnie 
statements and conclusions, authorisedand requested Lord Rothschilil to 
tothesame. The points to bedleait with in such reply weve defined. 

Colonel Charlies Waley-Coben, Dr. Epstein, and Mr, Barry Colien were 
appointed as a Sub-Committee to assist in drafting the letter, with the 
co-operation of Mr. M. J. Landa. 

Mr. A. RUBENS (Dalston) expressed the view that so important a letter 
as that tothe Times should have been signed by the President of the 
Board. 

Lord RovHscuiLp said that Mr, Henriques bad declined to sign the letter. 

The PRESIDENT said that there was a misunderstanding. He thought 
the letter should be passed by the Committee first. He wonld have 
been very pleased to sign the letter. However, Lord Rothschild's name 
carried very great weight. 

Mr. A. Instone (Pontypridd) said that the existence of the present 
Press Committee. had been abundantly justified. 

Mr. B. 8. STRAUS (ast London) congratulated the Committee on the 
excellent action taken. A prominent non-Jewish friend of his had 
expressed pleasure at the letter, and asked why the Jews (i! not come 
more often into the open to repe! attacks. 

Mr. M. J. LANDA said that the Jetter bad had a tremendous effect-and 
was likely to bave a still greater effect in the future. The importance of 
the letter was that it had prevented the publication of other letters which 
would not have carried so much weight. He referred to the importance 
of gathering reliable statistics and iaformation on the aliens «nestion so 
as to be prepared to meet future attacks. : 

Mr. Ernst Scuirr, M.B.E. (Southend and Westcliff!) complained 
that the letter had contained a paracraph which the Committee had 
decided should not be published. He expressed the hope that certain: 
evils to which attention had been drawn in the TIMES artic.es would not 
be lost sight of, and that they would continue to meet the needs of the- 
Jews in the Fast End. 

Mr. Morris Myer (Cannon Street Road) said that the East fod Jews 
would compare with any section of Jewry in this country. te regarded 
the anii-alien agitation here as part of a general anti-Semitic movement. 
He waa very much disappointed t> see that a member of the |’eputies 
had voted for the contiauance of anti-altien legislation. 

Mr. Isipore SALMON, M.P., said that he had voted for the measure 
concerned, because, as a practical man, be realisedthat no other course 
was possible at this juncture. He did not thi avy relaxation was 
poesible until they had got rid of the present unemployment. 

Aftter‘tturther discussion the report was adopted. 

Foreign Committee. 

Mr. O. E. Aviopor (Anglo-Jewish Association) su'mitted 

the following report of the Joint Foreign Committee : 


A meeting of the Committee was held on December 1%h. ir © FE 
d' Avigdor-Goldsmid presided | 

Mr. isaac S®LIGMAN.—Iln opening the proceedings, the Ceairman propose! 
thata vote of congratulation should be sent to Mr. lsaac Seligman on his“! 
birthday. Mr. Goldsmid pointed out that Mr. Seligman was the only survivo 
of the original Conjoint Foreign Committee, and that daring the better part o! 
ball a cefitary he bad rendered invaluable services ta the Committee 

The resolution was unanimousiy adopted 

DUNDAY CLOSING IN EASTERN EUBOPE. correspondence wil the 
Greek Government relative to the Suuday Closing question in Salonika was 
considered Attention was also called to the enactment of the new Sunda) 
Closios Law in Lithuania. The Committee find themselves wanable to take 20) 
action io tits matter. 

The questions of the ‘‘ Nameras Clausus’’in Hungary aud the Kaman 
Law of Nationality were also considered. 

Tne LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSEMBLY.—The Report of the Secretary 0 
(joestions of Jewish Interest which arose the Filth Session of 
A-sembly of the League of Nations (summarisedin ‘Tur JEwish Canontic 
week) was considered by the Committee and orderéd to be printed anc! circulated 


Mr. Golkismid expressed the hope that ‘the Deputies would read Mr. 
Lucien Wolf's report of his work at the Fifth Assembly of the League o 
Nations. lt contained a. great deal of information both on immediate 
(nestions aud on the general situation. 

De. D. JOCHELMAN (Woolwich and Plamstead) expressed disappoiat- 
ment at the practical regults of Mr. Wolf's activity. 

Mr. G. H. Niess® (Coventry! drew attention to the serious situation is 
Lithcanla. 

Mr. F. 8. Sprers (Glasgow, Garnethi!!) moved the adjournment of 
the debate, which was carried. 

Mr. GoLDsSMID said he’ would not like it to be thought that Dr. 
Jochelwan’s criticisms in any way represented the facts of the case. 

The Price Of Kasher’ Meat. 

The following were appointed a Cormittes to enqnire into the 
prices charged for kdsher meat!” Mrs. M. A: Splelman/ Miss Kate Halford, 
Dr. M. Epstein, Messrs, B. Moeatta, Lincoln, B. 8. Straus, M. @ 
TAverman, Morris Myer, M. Levy, D. Fiaburgh, A, Iastone, I. Fredmats 


Katz atid 8. Rubinstein. 
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THE LETTERS OF BENAMMI. 
CCLXX.—Allegory, Parable, and Fable. 


My COUSIN, 

Public speakers do not always seem to realise that every audience 
needs its own special method of approach. An illustration of this fact 
came under my notice the other day. There is a popular preacher in the 
ast End of London who usually addresses large andiences there, and it 
would seem that in the Last End a loud, stentorian voice makes an 
impression. His habit of shouting has become almost second nature 
with bim, and when, on one occasion, be preached in the West End of 
London, his West End audience, accustomed to a quiet manner in the 
pulpit, experienced twenty minntes of discomfort during the sermon, 

The Rabbis and teachers of old were wiser. They studied their 
gudiences, and there is evidence to show that they must have been 
acyuainted with human psychology in no small measure. Having todeal 
with simple-minded people, with people of the countryside who, if they 
may not have had book-learning, appreciated the open field, the blues ky 
the sound of the wind in the trees, the starry heavens, and the smell of 
the earth, the Rabbis so coloured their messages as to appeal to a mental 
outlook of this kind. They used allegory and parable and fable without 
stint. They drove home effectively the highest wisdom about spiritual 
things by reference to the commonplace events of everyday. 

Of these thrée methods of illustration, that of the allegory opens the 
foodgates of explanation and affords the imagination opportunity to run 
riot. In Philo perhaps we have an extreme case of what can be done by 
the allegorical method. Dut there were many Rabbis in the Talmud who 
followed Philo close in their love of allegory. To show to what limits 
Philo went, it will suffice to say that in the story of Dinah, Jacob’s 
laughter, he turned the hercize into Helen, her lover Shechem into 
Hector, his town Into Troy, and her brother Simon into Achilles! Philo 
declared that the four rivers that were said to have flowed out of Eden 
were but the four cardinal virtues. Josephus, too, is not without his 

llecories. lor him, the Ark of: the Covenant is the symbol of the world, 
the Holy of Holies the Heavens above, and the twelve Shewbread the 
twelve months. Many Kabbis, too, regarded the Ark asa symbo! of the 
world in the same Way. 

Bat when it comes to parables, the preacher or writer is more 
circumscribed. He must perforce refer to things within the know- 
ledge of bis audience, to everyday life and everyday experiences. The 
parables in Nabbimic Iteratare are exceedingly numerous. This fs hardly 
remarkable when it is borne id mind that Jewish teachers have had 
recourse to*parables for a period of seven hundred years—from the time 
of Simon the Just {say 219 B.c.) to the period of the conclusion of th 
Talmud (500 4.D). The Rabbis thought highly of the parable : by means 
of a parable, they said, a man reaches down to the depths of the Torah. 
CTA Apo Sy Wei 

It would be impossible to reprodjce ail the parables in the Talmud, 
butefforts have been made to Cojiect many assortments. The latest is 
that undertaken by Dayan 4éner Feldman, who has gathered a large 
number of Rabbinic paraies dealing with field and garden, trees and 
fowers. Lis isa stately book, which the University of Cambridge Press 
bas made worthy Of bis theme. 1 was so enchanted with it that I gave it 
asa Chanucah presght to Esther. 

I¢ is oftem said that the parables in the New Testament have 


beauty of formy Yehereas those of the Talmud, which are equally good 


in substance (SZeing that both were hewn from the same quarry), have 
not the like bhaaty of language. There fs much to be said for this ques- 
tion Of form.” which, in the long run, is a matter of translation. Dayan 
‘eldman hag gone well with the translations of the original, and yet, 
reading his Sook, one cannot help wishing that.it had been possible to do 
better. H re, for example, isa passage from his pages: “ How Is it with 
the oll? Wipen thou hast in thy hand a cup filled with oi! and there falls 
into ita don of water it replaces a drop of oil. Even so when a word of 
the Torah) enters the heart, a word of scoffing is banished, and when a 
word of § f.ofing enters the heart, a word of the Law is removed.” A 
poetic id@js ig contained in this parable. But what would James I,’s 
transiato have made of it! What cadence they might have given the 
I am convinced that if only we had a poet who could take In 
parables of the Rabbis, he might give them such comeliness of 
form that they would appeal as strongly as the parables in the 
ament. If 1 recollect aright, this is one of the themes on which 
*rofessor Schechter was never tired of dwelling. 
hardly necessary to say that Dayan Feldman’s book is full of 
ng parables. It contains, among other stories, that relating to 
shmae!l and Rabbi Akiba who, on one of their journeys, meta sick 
The invalid inquired of the learned and saintly men what he 
do to be relieved of his affliction, and he received his answer. An 
er criticised the Rabbis for their advice. “Who bath afflicted him?” 
wed. “Was it not God? Why then do you meddle in a matter 
ich does not concern you? If God smote him, He evidently wished 
im to be affilcted.” The Rabbis enquired of the speaker what was his 
rofession. “Iam a field labourer,” he replied, “I till the earth.” " Who 
created the earth?” asked the Rabbis. “Was itnot God? Why then do 
you meddle in a matter which is not your concern?” Said the husband- 
man: “If I did not attend to the soilit would yield nothing.” The Rabbis 
then drew the analogy between the buman body and the soil of the earth. 
The body is like a tree, medicine is like manure, and the pbysician Is like 
the labourer who cares for the earth. 

One of the most delightful parables that I cam recoliect—I am not 
sure whether Dayan Feldman has included it in hia book—is that which 
is intended to show the importance of tradition. There was once a rich 
man with two friends whom he loved dearly. Once, having to leave them 
op urgent business, he gave them each a present consisting of a measure 
of corn and @ quantity of wool, One of the t™o friends groucd the corp 


the late 
It is 
interest 


11 
and baked it into bread, and had the wool spun into a splendid table-cloth ; 
the other treasured his gifts and kept them as they were, After many 
days the rich man returned, and when he met his friends he asked about 
his gifts. The first invited him to his house, placed bread before him, 
and showed him the beautifal table-cloth that adorned the board ; whereas 
the other had ucthing to offer. The rich man praised the first friend, and 
was able only to pity the folly of the second. The Rabbi who told this 
parable pointed out that while the actual words of the Torah repregend 
the raw material, tradition is able to transform and develop them farther. 

Even more interesting than the Talmudic parables are the fables in 
the Talmud, aud more particularly the so-called “fox fables.” Many 
famous Rabbis are associated with well-known fables, and Rabbi Meir 
was said to have deliverad one-third of his addresses only in the form of 
fables. Fully three hundred fables have bsen ascribed to him, but only 
three apparently remain. Of these, one refers to the well-known passage 
in Ezekiel: ‘“ The fathers have eaten sour gr@pes, and the teeth of the 
children have been set on edge.” A fox about to be devoured by a lio 
pleaded with the King of Beasts to let him go. “See,I am not big enong 
to satisfy your hunger, bat if you will allow ma, I will direct you 
to where a man is sitting, who would bo a sufficient and appetising 
meal.” The lion agreed, and was led by the fox t» one side of a broad pit, 
on the other side of which there sat a man. The lion looked at bis 
prospective victim and said to the fox: “I am afraid of his prayers.” 
The wily fox assuaged the lion’s fears by telling him that if the man's 
prayers are effective, they will hurt not theliop, but the lion’s children 
and children's children. Whereupon the lion made a spring at the man, 
missed his mark, and fell into the pit. From the depths he argued with - 
the fox, reminding him of his assurance that if hurt was to come, it 
would come to the children and not to the father. But the fox was ready 
with hisreply. “Probably your father or your grandfather did wickedly, 
and the punishment for their evil has fallen on your head.” 

Rabbi Joshua ben Levi and Bar Kappeara were likewise famous for 
their fables; it is satd that the latter also had at least three bundred to 
his credit. One of these is to be found in Dayan I’eldman's book. It is 
the story of two dogs who were long enemies, and when one day a wolf 
attacked one of them, the other, like a wise man, decided to go to the 
assistance of his foe, reasonive in this wise: “If the wolf devours my 
enemy, he will then direct his attention to me; whereas if I join torces 
with my enemy, the two of us will be able to overcome the wolf.” This 
was actually the case, and the story must often have been in the minds 
of professional! diplomatists from those days to these. 

Another delightful fable that comes to my wind again I cannot 
cemember whether it is in Dayan Feldman’s collection—is that about the 
Lie. Atthe iime of the Fiood, when Noah was collecting the animals 
into his Ark, Mistress Lie knocked at the door of tho Ark, begging for 
admission. Noah expressed his regrets, informing her that only couples 
were allowed to enter, but that if she founda Mate, the two might joip 
his party. Mistress Lie thereupon went to seek a mate and found Master 
Destruction, who was willing to enter the alliance provided his bride 
would promise to give him all her earnings. Joyfully the two returned to 
the Ark, were duly admitted and escaped from the Flood... But when the 
danger was past, Mistress Lie wes sad as she thought of ber bargain with 
Master Destruction. But a bargain’s a bargain, and ever sincod whata 
Lie earns goes to Destruction. 7 

Still one more example from the wonderful collection of fables in the 
Taimud. It is to illustrate the verse in Proverbs: “ Death and Life are 
in the power ofthe tongue.” Once upon atimethere wasa King sick urto 
death, and his physicians agreed that his only chauce of recovery was to 
drink the milk of a lioness (ia Hebrew, Ledic). Manifestiy it was no easy 
taek to obtain a lioness's milk, but ultimately a man was found who not 
only promised to get the medicine but actually: got it. During his journey 
back to the sick King, bé rested in an ian, and while he siep) the mem- 
bers of bis body quarrelled among themselves. The feet said, “We 
walked to the lioness;” the hands, “We did the milking; ” the eyes 
declared that without their guidance the man might pever have reached 
his goal; the heart boasted that it was responsible for the plan aud for 
the courage required in its execution. Said the tongue: “Stop chattering. 
What are you all without me?” The other members protested at this 
bigh and mighty attitade of the topgue; wherevpon the tongue 
threatened to teach them their proper lesson. When the man came into 
the King’s presence his tongue announced : Here isthe milk of the Aa/bu 
(the dog) The King in his wrath ordered the man to be hanged, 
and as he was being led to the place of execution, the members of bis 
body wept, save only the tongue, which laughedina triumph. “ You now 
see my importance,” he said to the others, “and since you have learned 
your lesson, I will save you from death.” He requested that the man 
should be brought back to the King’s presence,and there explained that 
“Kalba” isthe Arabic for “lioness.” On examination the milk proved to 
be that of a lioness, and the man received bis reward. 

I have always had an affection for the fables in the Tulmud, and ! 
read with very great pleasure volumes of collected fables. Among 
these my greatest treasure i¢ a beautiful edition of the Fox Fables 
by Rabbi Berachia ben Natronai, illustrated by 
fantastic woodcuts of weird beasts and birds, LBerachia’s metre 
is reminiscent of La Fontaine, and his language of many passages ta 
the Bible. To read his Hebrew is a joy; I have often wished thate 
conipetent translator would turn the jingles into English. Almost a!i the 
stories In Berachia are to be found in the well-known collections of 
fables; Aesop must bave bundreds of them. But somehow in Berachia # 
pages they have a Jewish touch; they breathe the Hebrew spirit. When 
I want to withdraw myself from the humdrum of everyday life, | take up 
Berachia’s delightful book and am carried away to the realms of lairy- 
land, holding intercourse with storks and foxes, lions and wolves, birds 
and fisbes, assez and apes. I was readingitlast night; hence this letter. 


Your loving cousin, 
BENAMMI, 


[American copyright vested in the B'nai Brith Magazine.] 
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Jewish Free Reading Room. 


NEW PREMISES CONSECRATED. 

The consecration and formal opening of the new premises of the 
Free Reading Room at 1081, Whitechapel Road, were held on Sunday 
last. 

The Afternoon Service was rendered’ by the Rev. E. Spero, and 
the consecration address was delivered by the Cuter Rape, who, after 
referring to the miracle of Chanucah, said that he would not repeat to 
them the tales of martyrdom of those times that tried men’s souls, nor 
recount the mighty decds and saving acts of the Maccabees, unsurpassed 
though they were in the whole history of heroism; deeds and acts 
which; by rescuing Israel and the Hebrew Scriptures from destruction, 
turned the course of human history. It was rather his purpose at that 
hour to point to the fact that it was Jows who were largely responsible 
for the calamity that then befell Israel ; that it was Jews, albeit 

Traitorous and Apostate Jews, 
who aided and abetted the mad tyrant in his infamous proscriprion of the 
Jewish faith. In those days, the upper classes in Judea, as well as the 
Jerusalem priesthood, had come to be entirely under Greek influence, 
and they acted and felt as Hellenes not only in outward things but in 
thought and life as well. They had lost faith in themselves, their 
past, their People, their God. The writer of the Second Book of 
Maccabees complained: “There was an extreme cf Groek fashions, and 
an advance of alien religion ; so that the priests had no more any Zeal for 
tho service of the altar, making of no account the honours of their fathers, 
and thinking the glories of the Greeks best of all.” There began among 
those aristocratic and fashionable in Jerusalem an unconscious, 
and then a conscious, process of Jewish eself-obliteration. The creeping 
paralysis of self-contempt came over them. They longed for aJdudaism—that 
should not be Jewish, and desired Israel tobe as if it werg not among the 
nations. The masses of the peopie, however, remained wo at heart; and 
when the storm of dire persecution broke a righteous smonant in Israel 
proved its determination either to live or die nobly. Puéting their trust 
not in migat, nor in power, but in the God of Righteousness, they had 
the sublime courage to oppose, not only the hosts of the Syrian tryant, 
but the whole current of the world’s tbioking inthat age. And we were 
celebrating Chanucah that day because of the regeneration of the Jewish 
spirit at the banda of the Maccabees, the rekindilog of 
| The Menorah of Judaism 

by mon whose example bad in all ages turned many to righteousness, and 
whose navies shone like the stars for ever and ever. ‘That was a story of 
far-c centuries, and yet it bad ite deep message for .Anglo-Jewry. 
Thovgh no Antiochus might assail them from without, they fobad 


their cnemy within. Remcmber the utter lack of sympathy of many™~ 


Jews of the present time with thing: Jewish, and their anbounded admira 
tion for everything non-Jewish. In many parts cf the wor!ld and in sOme 
sections of Jewry in that very land, it was but too true that, as in the 
days of old, Jewish self-contempt and Jewish sclf-obliteration were 
Gecimating their ranks. But, thank God, now as then, men and women 
of Maccabean mould arose whose one aim was to magnify the Torch and 
make it honourable and beloved in the eyes of its children. The appalling 
indifference on the part of so many Jews to the infinite wealth of Israel's 
spiritual treasures, they rightly hold, was due to ignorance of Judaisin 
It wasfor them to banish that ignorance, they declared. The master-ideals 
of Jewish life and faith; the main currents and dominant forces of Jewish 
history; the soaring dreamsand lasting achievementsof the Jewin the realm 
of the spirit-.these must be restated in a vitalising, attention-c mpelling 
form ; spread broadcastin shape of book, tract, and pamphlet, soas to reach 
thoir young and old, their rich and poor. Seven years ago, a small band 
of such Maccabean women started.the Society for the Distribution of 
Sewish Literature. They now looked back upon a week of years of inner 
missionary endeavour on the part of those founders and administrators 
of the Jewish Free Reading Room. That day was a day of rejoicing for 
them and for all those who sympathised with their noble labours 
Thanks lars ly to the generosity of the family of Jenny Cohen, the fate 
lamented ( hairman of that Society, and of that good friend of every good 
cause, Mr. Samuel Samuel, the Jewish Free Reading ltoom had been 
Snabied to enlarge the cords of its tent, and to etart afresh in better 
Surroundings and nobler premises. Dr. Hertz then proceeded to offer 
AD appropriate Consecration prayer 
i Mrs. LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, who presided, referred to the fact that 
over seven yoars and said that 
nis .ethem to oxtend their sphere of usefulness. 

After some remarks by Sir ISRABL GOLLANC 
. deep debt of gratitude to those 


_ Indies who had done so much in the establishment of that room, for the 


benefit and woll-being of the Jews in the locality. He hoped their 
efforts would be brought to a successfulissue. An institution of that kind 
could not maintain, or provide for, the necossary literature, unless they 
had a sufficient sum of money to enable the Committee to buy more books 
and to increase the facilities. He declared that everybody should con- 
tribute according to their means. 

Mr. R. B. SOLOMON, in seconding, referred to the work of the late 
Mrs. Cohen, who was chi ily responsible for mapping out the course of 
their work. Without her inspiration they would not have progressed as 
they had done. They wanted more friends to subscribe as Mr. Samuel 


tholfoadl: Those who could spare ono or t 
' wo hours a week to he! 
the Keadivg Room would be welcomed, 


he Hon. Mrs. WALEY tendered thanka on behalf of the Committees 
A vote of thanks was accorded to Mrs. Lionel de R thachild. | 


Following the proceedings, a tabi ! 
gs, et was unveiled by Mrs. F 
Lowy, to the memory of Mrs, Jennie Cohen. ™ , — 


| Last Friday evening, the Rey. S. M. Lebrman. B.A 
Groek and Jewish Viewof Lifo: aStu ly in Contrasts.” Mr. Janus Cohe 
B.A., prosided. This (Friday) eve ning, at half-past seven Mr, § = 
Chazan will lecture on “The Scientific Justification of Shechita.” 


», lectured on “ The 


_.flaimed the same quality of Divine iaspiration for both. They sald. 


‘ else, it has at least served toawaken the community out of that ignora 


Religious Controversies. 


SERMON FOR THE WEEK. 


Specially written for the “Jewish Chronicle.” 
“Every dispute which is for the sake of Heaven wil! achie- 


honefeent results, Such were the disputes of Hilleland Sh 
of the Fathers. 

Hillel and Shammat wore two distinguished teachers of the Jowig 
Law, who flourished in Jerusalem pearly two thousand yearg ay 
Though the two men were colleagues, they were ia constant conilict With 
one another on religious questions. Hillel advocated a lenient interpret. 
tion of the Law, while the teaching of Shammal was rigorously 
uncompromising. The one was a man of broad-minded views, whilo ths 
other was correspondingly Dariow. 

In the ccurse of time the two men became the founders of ty, 
opposite schools of thought, which after their deaths were known as tho 
School cf Hille! and the School of Shammal. The Talmud records 
less than 316 disputes in which tho Hillelites and the Sharmmaite 
engaged, and ia nearly every one of them the Hillelites were on the sidg 
of moderation, whilé the Shammaites were stern and unbending as their 
masters before them had been. Here is a typical instance of the 
difference of standpoint. If a man had stolen a beam and built it int 
a house, and subscquently—repenting of his misdeeds—desired to wake 
restitution, the School of Hillel, anxious not to make the penitent’ 
path too difficult, expressed themselves as satisfied If the valuc of the 
stolen thing was restored. But No, said the Shammaites; tho entire 
structure must, if necessary, be pulled down, in order that the identical 
beam may be given back to its lawfal owner. The Shammaites carried 
their pariotic zeal to the length of interdicting all intercourse with the 
Romans, while the disciples of Hillel exercised a gentle forbearance and 
a characteristic toleration fu their dealings with their gentile neighb 
Again, in regard to the observence of the Sabbath, the two atthoriiies 
dif{ red in many particulars. The School of Hillel permitted such acts 
ie Was Sabbath as visiting the sick, comforting the mourper, and exe 
cising charity, all of which Shammai's followers disalNowed. 

The differences between the rival authorities diverged to such an 
extent as to give rise to the complaint: “The one Law ctf Israci bas 
bacotae two laws.” Asa body the doctors of the Talmud sided with the 
teachings of Hillel, and were cpposed to those of Shammai. Nevertheless 
they recognised tho sincerity of their opponents. Nay, they went further 
and with a breadth of toleration, worthy of the disciples of Hillel, they 


> 


“Both wrethe words of the Living God.” A noble and notahi ntteranc 

As much as to s*¥ Hot the absolute truth in religious matters is a some 

nnot attain ; they can bat search after the 
way are Jewa, by the divine light of 


thing to which mortal minds @ 
truth, guided in their quest; if 
Revelation illumining the pages of H 
that even opposite points of view may be 
of Divine inspiration. 


for the sake of Heaven will achicge beneficent res 
@ Passaye cieary 


disputes of Hillel and Shamm™."4' The author of the fi 
saw that these illustrious antagonists opposed one anc 
spirit. lLither desired to discover and to teach what he 
the will of God; and human conduct cen be inspired by no 


teachers encouraged discussion in the schools on matters‘, capable of 
practice, which were not regarded as fixed for all time, buta@. . 

& progrossive adaptation to mutable circumstances. It w: 
radition that the Kabbis of old taught, a tradition the life of 
maintained by discussion. 


Ba iiviTg 
nhich was 


t ailve 
And so it has been all through history. Judaism has been | aot es 
by the breath of disputation. Controversy may lead, as in ancie sy nid 


to an estrangoment of feeling among those who Qjsagree. VW 
that the disciples of Hillel and those of Shammai refused to 
together In the same synagogues. However regrettable this res’ 
inevitaie. f{'-ligion ts too momentous a question to be treated by 
thinking men as a mere matter of academic debate. There is no 
on which men feol so deeply. It kindles their zeal, it rous 
eothusiasm, it stirs all that is best within them, and sometimes 

is worst -brutal passions, the propensity to persecute. 

An in tho light of past discussions we must try to regard pres 
disputes. “Every dispute which is for the sake of Heaven will a 
beneficent results.” As Judaism was vitalised in bygone times t 
breath of religious controversy, so will it gain a fresh acoess of Lif 
Btrength from the contentions of our own day. They send us back ¢ 
study of our Bible and its ancient prophecies, to the study of our Pri 
Book, with its age-long cry of suffering and hope. Ifit has done noth 


w ship 


self-complacency which is more dangerous to the welfare of a religion 
body than any attacks that may be directed against it whether from with 
out or from within. 

So religious controversy is not in itself a thing to bo deprecated. Ags 
the history of Judatem has shown, itis the natural concomitant of vigorous 
life and healthful activity, which aro always to bs preferrod to torpor and 
stagnation and the peace of the graveyard. But so much depends upon 
the spirit ia which controversy is maintained, and the purpose which 
itsubserves. By all means let us dispute and discuss about the highest 
interests of Judaism. It is a themo worthy of our dialectical abilities. But 
let us see to it that underlying all our discussions and disputations there 
is that purity of motive, that search after truth for truth’s sake, which ts : 
50 finely expressed in the words of our text. : 
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Deputy Grunbaum’s Libel Action. 
--<— 


Verdict for Defendants. 


[From our Correspondent. WARSAW. 


Judgment in the libel action brought by Depaty Griinbaum against the 
Editors of the GAZETA WARS7AWSKA, the Rses*% Pos: OLITA, and the 
Rozwoi, was delivered by the Court last weck. The charges against all 
three I'ditors were dismissed, and they were awarded costs against Deputy 
Gicnbaum, 

The libel was said to be containod in a report published in 1920 by 
tho three newspapers in question, that Deputy Grinbaum was at the 
time participating in a Jewish conference in London at which he was 
conducting anti-Polish activity, | | 


Hitler Released. 
| 
Forbidden to Enter Austria. 


The Bavarian Government has released Ado!ph Hitler, the leader of 
the Bavarian Anti-Semitic Party, who was iroprisoned for his part in the 
Hitler-Ludendorff of November, 19%8. His sentence expired on 
October Ist, but the authorities decided not to release him, it being 
fearcd that the release might be made the signal for a new rising. The 
collapse of the Hitler-Ludendorff party at the General! Election, however, 
is regarded as proof that the Bavarian Fascisti no longer conatitute a 
power to be feared. 

The Austrian Government has issued a statement declaring that it 
will not allow Hitler to cross the frontier into Austria if he is deported by 
the Bavarian Government. | 


Blow to Polish Jewry, 
Trading Concessions to be Withdrawn. 


The Polish Government hag passed tuto law the project brought 
forward by the Director cf Monopolies, by which all concessions for 
dealing in articles for which the Government holds a monoply are to be 
withdrawn from their present bolders. The law does not require ratifi 
cation by Parliament, the signature of the President being sufficient to 
piace it on the Statute Book. 

The decision bas been sprung asa surpriso ypon the Jewish Deputies, 
who have been continually receiving assurances from the Government 
that the onactment of the law would be postponed and that its terms 
woud probably be modified. At a recent meeting of the Seim, Deputy 
Leon Reich read a formal declaration of protest in the name of the Club 
of Jowish Deputies, pointing out that the new law will mean the economic 
ruin of 52 006 Jewish families who are at present earning their Hyelihood 
by the sale of monopoly articles for which they hold concessions from the 
Government. Following the reading of the declaration, the members of 
the Ciub of Jewish Deputies left the Sejm and abstaiaod from the sitting 
for the rest of the day 


Polish Rabbis Emigrating. 
Bad Economic Conditions. 


Thore is an ever-increasing emigration of Kabbis from Poland, 
mainly to America (says the Warsaw correspondent of the OBSERVER). 
During tho past year no less than two thousand applications for visas were 
made by Kabbis to U.S.A. consulates in Polayid. According to American 
immigration law, rabbis, like other clergymen, are not included in the 
immigration quotas, but the consu!s refuse to grantthem visas owing to 
their excessive number, although the applicants presented all nocessary 
documents and certificates. ‘he exodus of rabbis is due tothe economic 
crisis in some parts of Poland: the local Jewish congregations are no 
longer in the position to assure a decent living to their spiritual leaders. 


Miss Susan Brandeis. 


Admitted to United States Supreme Court. 


Miss Susan Brandeis, danghter of Justice Loula Brandeis, has been 
admitted to practise in the | nited States Supreme Court. Miss Brandeis 
is acting as assistant to Attorney Hayward, of New York. The highest 
is entertained of ber legal ability. 


Foreign and Dominion News Items. 


CONSEQUENT upon the recent decision of the Alpine Federation to 
exclude the “ Donauland” section from the Federation because it contains 
a wajority of Jewish members, Alpine sections all over Germany are 
expelling their Jewish members. Many of these are forestalling the 
expulsion move by handing In their resignations voluntarily. 

Mr. AARON SHEINMAN, Director of the Soviet State Bank, has been 
appointed People’s Commissary for Internal Trade. 


TO READERS ABROAD. 
The JEWISH CHRONICLE is sent post free to 


subscribers at the following prepaid rates :— 

Perannum forG months for3a 
America and all places | 6/. 
Abroad &in the Colonies | 23/6 
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JewiSH Cookery. 
- 


Potato Dishes. 


Casserole of Potatoes and Applies. — 

Potatoes, 1 Ib Margarine, | 

Cookeng apples, 1 tb. Balt and 
- HCRUB the potatoes, parboil them, then remove the skins, and oat 
into slices. Peel, core, and slice the apples. Melt the margarines ina 
casserole, then arrange the potatoes and apples in alternate layors, 
sprinkling each with salt and pepper. Put the lid on the casserole, and 


cook tn a slow oven, or very gently on top of the stove, until soft, Serve 
in the casserole, 
Curried Potatoes. 

Coo ed potatoes, 14 lbs Chutneys, 2 teaspoon uls. 

Dripping, | oz Stock, 4 pint. 

One onion Vinegar, | teaspoontu! 

Curry powder, 2? teaspoon us, Bali. | 

Fiour, teaspocntfuls 


Cioe the onion, and fry it in the dripping a pale yellow; then add 
the curry powder and flour, and fry a rich brown. Add the stock, 
chutney; and vinegar, and stir till boiling. Cut the potatoes into large 
cubes, add thom to the stock, etc., and simmer very gently for ten 
minutes, 


Potato Savoury Custard. 


‘a* 50% C;rated 


Blargarinc, 


Al 
ik, 


One 


lar 


4 pint 


Pie. the potatoes, cut thom into very thin slices, and put them ia. 


Aa well-greased fireproof dish. - Boll the milk, add the grated cheese, and, 
when slightly cooled, the well-beaten egg. Add salt and pepper, and 
pour over the potatoes, Sprinkic with grated cheese ‘and a few bits of 
margarine on top.. Bake in a moderate ovén for about three-quarters of 
an hour. 


Potato Puffs. 


lo large potatos Beasontad. 
aaa 
One egg. la rfryinc 


Poe. and grate the potatoes, add the beaten egg, and scason to taste, 
Drop in spoonfuls into boiling fat, and fry a go'den brown. 


Alien Immigration. 
SECRETARY'S NEW INSTRUCTIONS. 


If in Doubt, Shoot ! 


Tie Flome Secretary (Sir William Joynson-Hicks) last 
the following letter to Colonel John Gretton, M.?P.: 

“TI promised In the House of Commons when I spoke on the aliens 
question last week to issue a circular to immigration officers regarding 
the administration of the Aliens Order. It is not usual to publish such 
instructions, as they are in the nature of confidential communications to 
the officers of the Department, but you will like to know that l havo 
asked them, while administering the provisions of the Order with tactaud 
fairness, to exercise at the same time all possible strictness in every case, 
and to remember that when any doubt arises the bonelit shouid be given 
to this covatry rather than to the alien.” 


ciday 


From Mr. A. Shadweil. 
To the Editor of Tur Jewisn CHRONICLI 
Sin.—I have read with interest your comments on the Ti)'hs articles, 
which had rather surprised me, because a good many years ago | wrote a 
series myself on “Foreign Colontes ia Lond yn.” covering wider ground, 
but beginniog, if I remember right, with the lust End Jews My con. 
clusions were quite different. I found them superior as citizons to thelr 
Gentile neighbours—more todustrious, more orderly, more sober, cleaner, 
and, above all, superior in their care of the children, who compared most 
favourably with the others. : 
Vaithfuily yours, 
A. SHADWELL 


Literary and Social Socidties, 


The Richmond Jewish Literary Society were entertained last week 
by the “ Optimists” Variety Entertainers. The party are in need of « 
contralto and baritone, and the following instrumentalists: ‘cello, violin, 
and saxophone. Communications should be addressed to Mr, Esmond 
Barnott, 24, Dean Road, Willesden Green. 

The Rev. John 8. Harris lectured tothe Dalston Janior Literary Society, 
on Saturday evening last, on “The Five Rabbis of the Hagaia’..” 

Ata meeting of the Hampstead Literary and Debating Society, last 
Sunday, the Marchioness Townshend delivered an address. 5he explained 


“a, of the “Uaited Family League,” which she had founded. The 


‘envue sought to break down the barriers of class distinction, to bring 
together people of varying creeds, and promote brotherhood and sister. 
hood. Thanks were accorded to the Marchioness, on the motion of the 


Chairman, the Rey. A. A. Green, 
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DECEMBER 1921 


Correspondence Epitomised. 


%e* We regret that space docs not perp the publication in full 
of letters to the Editor, which are condensed as below. 


THE RIFI: AN APPEAL. 

Referring to the reports which have appeared recently in the Pi ess to 
the effect that the Rifi are very badly in want of medical aid and supplies, 
and to the refusal of the Spanish authorities to assist in any way in pro- 
viding them, or giving them passage, 1 beg to inform you that this 
Association bas, after considerable correspondence on the matter witb 
the authorities avd societies concerned, decided urgently to appeal! to the 
public for funds wherewith to help these unfortunate people. May Ii beg 
you to insert this letter, and state that contributions for the purpose may 
be sent direct to myself at 35, Catherine Street, §.W.1.—From Ma jor- 
General Lonp EpwarpD GLeicwen, K.C.V.0., €.B., C.M.G., D.8.0., 
President, Near and Viddle East Association. 


GLASGOW JEWISH CHORAL SOCIETY : 
AN APPEAL FOR MEMBERS. iin 


Some little time ago you were good cnongh to publish, in your valuabio 
eolumns, a letter from the President of the Glasgow Jewish Choral 
Society, explaining, in reply to a correspondent, the aims and objects of 
the Society. It was thought that, through the publicity the letter 
obtained, a large increase of members could be anticipated, but it is 
with regret that I have to inform you that our hopes in this direction 
bave not been realised. The Society is now embarking on its twenty- 
fifth year, and to enable us to carry through a rather ambitious pro. 
gramie, a further fifty voices at leas, particularly alto, tenor, and bass 
voices, are required. I would therefore ask you to be good enough again 
to allow mo the hospitality of your columns to appeal! to a!) ladies and 
gentlemen interested in music to give us the benefit of their support. 
The membership is drawn from all parts of the city, and it is not asking 
foo much of the Jewish Community to see that our requirements are 
realised, and that our appeal for members will stimulate that interest 
which is at present lacking in Glasgow.—-From Mr. Davin Lt 
Hon. Secretary, 3 


The following manifold interpretation of by means of 


iS; 


treading the initials) is most remarkable: Firstly, cont 


SD rimpl nm) that eight lights to commence with, an 
be reduced by one on each successive night. Secondly, Willel's contention : 
=3 that we begin with one light, and incicas. 
the wmumber on each succeeding night. Thirdly, final decision: 


that our sages have unanimously decided 
toact in accordance with Hillel (see SPY" The above is rather 


an exception to the prevailing rule, that was used In Argradic 


interpretation only, notin ha’achic matter...from Mr. Josrepn Porron, 
7, Louis Street, Leeds, 
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THE WEEK.—; Contin 


ued from page 


Independent Order of B'nai B'rith, First Locge of England, 
ciuoter’s, Tenterton Street, Hanover Square, &. 


SUNDAY, December 2». 

Jewieb Drama League, Conference, Jews’ College, 

Adath Yisrael Hebrew Classes, Prize Dietribution, North London Jewish 
Club, Amburat Koad, 3.0 

Fast Ham, Manor Park and Iiford Talmud Torah. Chen» 
Prize Distribution, Carlyle Road, 5 

North-East London Young Judeans, Annual Reception, 184, High 
Stree*, Shoreditch, 6 

B’ Noth Association, Meeting, 29, Stamford Lill, 7 

North London Zionist Society, Genera! Meetipg and Social. 
Amburet Road, 7.15. 

Dalston Senior Literary and Social Society, 
Road, 7.15. 

Willesden Greev and Cricklewood Literary Society, Lecture by Dr. A. Harold 
Levy, Hal), VWaim Lane, 

The Hayswater Society, Lecture by Mr. M. J. Woddis, Synagogue Chambere 
Weetbourve Park Crescent. > 

MONDAY, December 29, me 


North-East London Young Judeans, Lecture, 154, High Street. Shoredite) 


Social Clab, Lecture by Mr_ I. 8. Schildkrant, 8.99. 


TUESDAY, December 

Association for the Protection of Girls and Women, Charcroft Committee 
Roseford Gardens, Shepherd's Bash, 10.45. 

Jewish Board of Guardians, Relief Committee (rota), 5. 

United Synagogue, Council, Jews’ College, = 30 

WEDNESDAY, December 21. 

Jewish Board of Guardians, Loan Committee (rota). 4 

Soup Kitchen forJewish Poor, lovestigating aud Distribn 
17-19, Datler Street, Spitainelis, 5.50. 

North-Bast Londow Young Judeans, Social Even 
ditch, 


it Serv.ce and 


Dramatic Evening, Poet's 


ung Sub-Committee 

ig. High street, Sh 

| THORSDAY, Javnary 1}. 

Association for the Protection of Girle and Women, Montefiore Ho: se (" 
nittes, 69, Stamford Hill, 1? 


Jewish Board of Guardians, Relief Committee 
Hagodo! Social Clab, Concert, 40, 


Jewish B FRIDAY, Jenuvary ?. 
Qwieh board of Guardians, Daves ood om 
0d Sauatorium Vfter-Care Lee, 


TOUR), 


— 


THE 


| LONDON JEWISH HOSPITAL 
£25,000 Urgently Required 


THR JEWISH 


The “ Hakoah,” 


BRANCH FORMED IN LONDON. 


 -_Tn our issue of November 28th, reference was made to a tcheme, 
proposed by a number of young people in tho North-West district of 
London, to establish a clab in the Metropolis on lines similar to those of 
the famous J/akoah Club, of Vienna. In fartherance of the scheme, a 
ball was held last week at the Hampstead Town Hal), Haverstock Hil), 
at which one bundred and twenty guests were present. The success of 
the function was a tribute to the services of a Committee, consisting of 
Mr. Lionel Schalit, Chairman; Mr. Eric Guggenheim, Hon. Secretary ; the 
Misses Rita Solomons and Rita Hyman, and Mr. Maurice Lttman. A telc- 
cram was read from the Vienna Hakoah wishing success to the promoters 
of the branch. During the interval, Rabbi Dr. Sauuel Daiches addressed 
the gathering. Hespoke of the need for such a centre in the Metropolis, 
where Jewish young mén and women could meet for social, dramatic, and 
sporting activities. That club, when established, would stand outside 
party politics, and, as such, would welcome ali who wished to participate 
in its work, which will be to further their physical and mental well-being. 
Dr. Daiches congratulated the organisers of the scheme. He instanced 
the festival of (/icnucch which commemorated the victory of :oah— 
the strength of the Maccabees—and expressed the hope that the London 
Na .oah would carry on ite eport in the true Maccabean apirit, and th:is 
become a power for good. Beginnings were difficult asa rule, but if the 
members banded themselves together, there was every reason to hope 
that the club would go “from strength to strength.” Thanks were 
accorded to Dr. Daiches, on the motion of Mr. Gaggenheim. A meeting 
of members will be beld on Sunday afternoov, January 25th, at Jows’ 
College, Gailford Street. Further infermation can bo obtained by youn; - 
ladies and gentlemon, from Mr, Guggenheiip, Aberdare Gardens, N .W.«. 


Jewish Teachers. 
ARCHDEACON PROTESTS AGAINST PERSECUTION 

The question of absence from school of teachers who are Jews, on 
the occasions of religious festivals, was discussed last week at a meetin, 
of thé Preconshire Education Staffing and Salaries Committee. It affects 
only the Brynmawr district, where there are not more than five teachers. 
but the suggestion apparentiy was that there had been aremarkabie deve. 
tion to religious duty. -l1t was at first agroed that teachors who are Jows 
should bave leave of absence for religious festivals without pay, but one 
momber of the committec was not content with this arrabgement, and 
raised the point that teacbers ought to perform their contract. 

The Ven. H. J. Chureh Jones (Archdeacon of Brecon) sugested 
that such a proposal savoured of religious persecution. Thess 
were days, be said, whon they should be careful about tamper- 
ing with pecple’s religious convictions, and if those teachers 
wished to observe their religions festivais, it was not for 
that committee to prevent them. Absence wight disorganisc the 
school-work to a certain cxtent, but they recognised the importance of 
religious convictions among the pecple; and it would be a great mistake 
even tosuggest that Jews who kept their festivals should not bo allowed 
to be teachers in their schools. They did nos apply that discrimination 
to apy other religious body. If they thought it necessary to stop pay for 
absences, well and good, but they should not keep these people out of 
thelr schools, which was what the other suggestion came to. 

A propoeal by Mr. David Powell asking for precise information about a 


previous decision and deferring the whole watter until its receipt, war 
adcpted., 


- 


Commercial Road Taimud Torah, 
APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 

An appeal is being made by the Committee for the purpose of raising 
funds for the erection pf a suitable building forthe Talmud Torah. A 
freebcid site bas been secured for which the sum of £8,000 is required. To 
date, about £1,500 of that amount bas been received from or promised by 
tradesmen in the East Eod, but only about £25 has been contributed by 
the community inthe West had. The Committee, therefore, a 1 to the 
community for further donations to enable them tore-house this valuable 
edccational institution in more commodious premises. Donations 


be thankfully received by the Treasurers of the Buildiag Fund, at the 
Talmud Torah, 62-04, Christian Street, 


Jewish Athletic Association. \ 
— 
INTER SCHOOLS FOOTBALL. 

A football match has been arranged between a representative team o! 
the J.A.A. Schools Section and a selected team from the Yarmouth schools. 
and will be played at Yarmouth om January Ist. The football leagues 
ip the Senior and Junior Club Sections and the Boys’ School Section are 


proceeding satisfactorily. 


lo order to foster greater interest in the Girls’ Clab Section, arrange. 
mente are being made to conduct various indoor competitions under the 


auspices of the Section. A ping-pong tournament was held last week, 
aud there will be a physical drill competition next month. 


The Salvation Army. 
APPEAL FOR FUNDS, 

General Booth, head of the Salvation Army, has issued an appoal for 
funds, im order to Lelp to supply the necessaries of life to many hundreds of 
sufferipg humanity throughout the country. There are many parents 
almost driven to despair at being unable to provide their children with 
enough te eat, and with adequate boots and clothing. The Army institu- * 
tions for men and women are full, and the accommodation Ip thelr hostels 
is quite inadequate to shelter all who come tothem. Contributions and 
gifts shou'd be sent to Mra. Booth, 101, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 
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News in Brief. 


uolders Green Synagogue.—The dance organised last Saturday 
evening at the Wharnacliffe Rooms, Hotel Great Central, in ald of the 
Decoration Fund was a social and financial success, thanks to the 
efforts of Mr. J. W. Rosenthal, the Chairman, Mr. J. Seaford, the Hon. 
Secretary, and the Committee. Various gifts were presented by members 
of the Committee. The Mayor and Mayoress of Stepney, and the Mayor 
of Richmond were among those present. Ambrose Embassy and Murray 
Pilcer’s Bands provided the music. 


Walthamstow and Leyton Associate Synagogue,—-Next Suuday, 


at five o'clock, the Rev. Izak Goller will address the children at a service 
which will be followed by atea. A concert will also be given at which 


the children will act a new Chanucah Masque by Mr. Goller. The 


Walthamstow Associate and the Walthamstow New Synagogues are to be 
amalgamated through the efforts of the Rev. Izak Goller. 


Finsbury Park Synagogue. -lollowing the service on Sunday after- 
noon next, there will be a distribution of prizes to the pupils of the 
Religion Classes. Mr. V. Myers will preside, add the awards will be 
distributed by Mr. Myers. 


Tottenham Congregation.—On Saturday evening next, a (hanucah 
dance will be held at the Portmaa Rooms; Baker Street, in aid of the 
building farfd of the Congregation and Talmud Torah Classes. Tickets 
may be obtained from Mr. M. Tomback, 158, Evering Road, Stoke 
Newipgton, or opposite the hall on the evening of the dance. 


Chevra Nashim.—At a goenoral moeting of the Chevra, held at 5%, 
Christian Street, Commercial Road, the following were elected: Mesdames 
Smolinsky, Peesident ; Cohen, Vice-President: Winer, Treasurer; Baetu 
and Fisher, Trastees; Messrs. I. Frank and Cumber, Auditors ; Dorfman, 
Collector ; B. Baetu, Hon. Secretary ; and a Committee of ten. 

Jewish Day Nursery..-A dance in aid of the funds of the Creche, 
23, New Road, Whitechapel, will be held on January Ist, at the Grand 
Paiais, i127, Commercial Road. Partioutars may be obtained from the 
Matron, or from Mr. A. Goldstine, 230, Whitechape! Koad. 


Golders Green Orphan Aid Society.—At a meeting held last week 


at the Synagogue, Dunstan Road, with Mr. Merton P. Kempner, the 
President, in the chair, it was announced that as a result of an appeal 
for two shillings donations (organised by Mrs. L. Hyams and Mr. Morris 
Stephany) the sum of £370 had been collected. 


Mrs. F.. Ascher, announced that that sum raised the total income for 12} 
to £1,100, 


combined efforts. 


Hagodol Social Club...The ciub played a return indoor games’ 
tournament at the Old Victorians’ Club last week. On Monday, Dr. M. 
Marcus delivered a tecture’ on “The Doctor's Dilemma.” Lieut.-Col 
Malone and Mrs. Malone bave consented to act as sudghs at the fancy 
dress ball to be held on Thursday, the 25th inst. Fa 
be found ia our advertisement columns. 


Mr. LEONARD B. FRANKLIN, O.B.E., bas been adopted as Liberal 
Candidate for Central Hackney. 


Mr. Josern Prac, J.P., has left London for Switzerland and will not 
return until the third week in January. 


AT a meeting of the Scientific and Technica! Circle of the Institute of 
Journalists held last week, with Sir Richard A. Gragory in the cbair, Mr. 
Leon Caster delivered an address, in the course of which he traced the 


development of the illuminating engineering movement during the past 
twenty years. 


‘Tre Committee of the Yeshibah Etz Chaim bave appointed Mr. Kk. A. 
Nyman to be Organising Secretary to tho Building Appeal Fund. 


Av the celebration in connection with Raphael Epps, son of Mr. and 
Mra. Epps, of Princelet Street, being Barmifcvah, the sum of £15 ‘s. was 
collected for charities. 


Trade Notices. 

Messnus. E. ann Co., the famous Aasher butchers, have ou 
sale, as usaal,in their Middlegex Street emporium, the very fivest of meat, plump 
tarkess, dueks, capons,; geedt, etc.. all at the most reasonabie of prices. The 
firm have been overwhelmed with orders from a}! parts of the country ‘Those 


of our readers who cannot get to “* The Lane,’ are reminded that a ‘phone 
message, wire or letter will receive the most prompt altcation 


Scuoo.. ta distributing the prizes to some of the most distin. 
guished stadents of Pitman'’s School, at the Royal Albert Hall last week, Lord 
Kiddel! said that the brains of to day were as good, if not better than the brains 
of any previous age. ‘They lived in an ege not only of accuracy and precision, 
but of concentration and specialism, «nd many people failed beeause of the lack 
of contimaity of effort. Pitman’s Schools provided the sort of education that was 
welcomed in a business office or in the chambers of a professional man. He 
expressed bis amazement at the remarkable reauits achieved, which, as the 
Principal, Dr. Holland, reported, incladed no fewer than twenty medals in 
public examinationsand gome 5 ,009 certificates. One medal, sécured by a young 
lady, was for Shorthaud at a speed of 210 words per minute, and five of the other 
medals each represented the firat place in the United Kingdom. The astounding 
list of successes made him feel pleased that he was coming to the end of his lile 
iustea! of starting at the beginning in competition with these brilliant voung 
people. Mr. Meelis, Governor of the Schooi, said thatat the first public prize 
giviug in L808, twenty-nine certificates were presented. ‘The 3,000 gained this 
year was a record which once more supported the claim that Pitman’s is the 
Nehool thatseta the standard in cormmercial education. 
= 


REAL SCOTCH SMOKED SALMON 


oe SEE AWNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 4. 


Anglo-Jewish Diary for 1925 


4) ins. by 27 
‘Two days to page, with Hebrew and English Dates, otc, for 
each day, fall dewish Oalendar and other fttems of interes). 
In Bindings of 5 qualities, 2/-, 3/-, 
by 


Straker and Crane's Diary Co., Ltd, 205-207, City Road, London, E.C.1. 


The Hon. Socretary, 


The Chairman paid a tribute to the Committee for their 


particulars will 


BONN 


ARE NOW SUPPLYING 


CHOCOLATE 
CREAM 
TABLETS 


AT 


ONE PENNY 
EACH 


WE ADVISE YOU “TO yg 
“TRY THEM—THEY -ARE 


KOSHER 


Manufactured under the supervision of the 
Ecclesiastical Authorities. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Bonn & Co., Ltd. 


CARLISLE and LONDON 


Westminster Palace Rooms 


44, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Unsurpassed for Cuisine, Service & Appointments 


AN ENTIRELY NEW DEPARTURE. 


A beautiful and spacious suite of private rooms tor 
Weddings, Dances and Social Functions, situated 
in the best and most select part.of the West 
End and kept exclusively for Jewish Functions. 


Monnickendam’s Catering is always 
and permanently under the personal 


supervision of the Beth Din. 
~ 


Important to Organisers of Charity and 
other Dances. Ali our Suites of Rooms are 
Licensed for Music and Dancing and patrons 
may pay for admission at the doors. 


Monnickendam Rooms, Gt. Alie St., Aldgate, E.1 
THE POPULAR CITY ROOMS 


Have all the qualifications of the West End Estab- 
lishment with the advantage of being more con- 
veniently situated for patrons living in the locality 


MONNICKENDAM, 


Jewry s Premier Caterers 
_ 63-70, MIDDLESEX STREET, LONDON, -E.1 


Telephone; CITY 8874 and 8875, 
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_ The Upbuilding of Palestine. 


MRS. SNOWDEN’S BROADCAST ADDRESS. 
JEWISH NATIONAL PROGRESS. 


frou the London Station: “She said: During the Jatter part of the war, 
General Allenby, the last of the Crusaders, captured the Holy Land from 
the Turk, and fulfilled prophecy ; the Lesgue of Nations bas handed over 
to the British people the care of the sacred soil of Palestine, It is a 
Mandate of which every Briton should be proud. 

Palestine borders on the Suez Canal, that vital artery to India and 
the possessions of Great Britain in the Last, and this fact renders the 
adwinistration of that histeric land by British people not only a matte 
of pride, but one of vital interest to every British citizen. | 

Great Britain “Highly Privileged.” 

The Mandate for Palestine differs from other responsibilities of this 
sort which Great Britain carties, in this respect: It embodies the famous 
Balfour Declaration, wade in the name of the British Government, which 
assures to the Jewish people the opportunity of establishing in Palestine 
a National Home. 

This country is highly privileged to be the instrament for enabling 
that ancient, splendid race, with its lofty religious traditions, to secure 
an abiding place after centuries of exile and persecution. “The tribe of 
the wandering feet and weary breast” is at last to find a secure haven of 
refuge, a happy resting-place, where it may live again its national life. 
and develop once again its ancient culture. 

Twelve months ago I had the good fortune to visit Palestine and to 
see something of its unfolding life. In this brief talk it is of the Jews 
Il wish more particulariy to speak, for it is through Jewish enterprise, 
Jewish money, and Jewish devotion and enthusiasm that Palestine is 
beiog restored. 


Jewist Work. 

The Holy Land was once a xtremely fertile and densely populated 
country. Ihe Bible speaks with truth of a land flowing with milk and 
honey. George Adam Smith, quoting the ancient historian, speaks of a 
population of four millions in Galilee alone. But under the Arab 
and Turkish i¢gime the country bad fallen ioto ruin and decay. 
Fertile areas were permitted to go out of cultivation, valuable timber was 
recklessly cut down without being re-planted, masses of desert sand 
encroached upon arable jand without let or hindrance, the vine terraces 
were washed away and not restored, leaving bare rock upon which 
nothing would grow; malarial swamps invaded the plaine, . breeding 
pestilence and carrying death to countless people, and there was 
practically no irrigation. 

The Jews are gradually changing all that. Since the British occupa- 
tion it is estimated that nearly £7,000,000 of Jewish money bas been 
introduced into Palestine, cf which nearly £%,000,000 represents the free- 
will offerings of the Jewish people all over the world. Thousands of 
pounds are still being contributed every month to the Palestine 
Foundation Fund. | 
3 Redeeming the Waste. 

About eighty thriving Jewish agricultural setilements have been 
established in all parts of the country, but especially in the vale of Jezree!, 
where many thousands of acres are in Jewish hands. . The land has been 
acqjuired by the Jewish Nationa) Fund as the inalienable property of the 
Jewish people. Some of the moat successful of these colonies have been 
created on land that was once nothing but sandy wastes or unhealthy 
twamps. Trees have been planted and marshes drained, and now, 
hundreds of happy families are living there in healthy conditions, earning 
a decent livelihood. Most of these settlements are conducted on a 
co-operative basis, and the success of this method is beginning to attract 
the attention of economists and agricultural experts from every part of 
the world. 

Roads are being made in al! directions. A million trees have becn 
already planted. The hills are having their terraces restored. The land 
promises once more to flow with miJk and honey. 

Urban dovelopment is also proceeding apace. One of the most 
interesting spots In the new Palestine is the Jewish township of Tel-Aviy 
near Jaffa, which Jewish energy bas produced out of the : an 1 dunes in 
the course of a very few years. it has over 20,000 inhabi an’s, and its 
broad avenues, pretty villas and smiling gardens, make it avi ry charming 
place. New urban areas are springing up in the environs of Jerusalem, 
Haifa, and Tiberias. 

Animportant service which is being inser to the community is 
the provision of cheap electric light and power, through the harnessin;' 
of the Jordan and other suitable waterways by the Palestine Electric 
Corporation. 

Cultural Effort. 

Hundeeds af thousands of pounds are being spent by the Jews on 
education. They have established and they maintain 120 elementary 
schools, agricultural and technical schools, teachers’ seminaries and a 
technical college; while a beginning has been made with a great 
Hebrew |\niversity now in précess of erection on Mount Scopus. It is 
typical of the spirit animating the Jews returning to their ancient home. 
land that the foundation stone of their home of learning was lajd almost 
a8 8000 as the guns had ceased reverberating amongst the Judean hills. A 
brilliant staff of scholars has offered its services to the new University ; 
Professor Eiustein, who ie a member of the University Board, bas already 
lectured in Jerusalem. 

An interesting feature of the cultural life of the Jews in Palestine 
ie the revival of the Hebrew language. All the schools are tauyvht in 
Hebrew. Hebrew is the language of the fleld and of the market-place. 
tt is a glowing thought that the Jewish children of Palestine Rivg their 
Songs in the tongue of Isalah and of David. 


The Jewish Pioneers. 


_ i iad many opportunities when in Palestine of meeting and talking 
With the young Jewisb pioneers, men and women, and it is diMcul¢ to 
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speak too highly of their gifts of charactor and intelligence. their seit. 
sacrifice and their devotion. Many of them, fresh from the Uviversiticg 
of the lands they have left, are performing the severest manual work ang 
enduring the greatest hardships, with the greatest cheerfulness. All live 
in a state of exaltation it is difficult to exaggerate, inspired with the great 
task they have undertaken, the task of making come true their dream of 
Zion restored. 

| The difficulties, political, social, and economic, are being slowly but 
certainly overcome. Ata recent meeting of the Mandates Commission of 
the Les gue of Nations, Sir Herbert Samuel), the present High Commissioner. 
was able to present an exceedingly optimistic report om the progress 
which has been made in every direction. 

Palestine does not cost the British taxpayor a single penny for 
internal administration, and the military expenditure is being rapidly 
reduced as ordered Government develops and the people become moro 
and more tranquil. | 

Surely, 46 is not by accident that the British people have been chosen 
“ watchmen upon the walls of Jerusalem,” charged with the care Of those 
builders and keepers who wil! nover coarse from their labours until they 
have established and have made of the city of their love and the land of 
their pride a glory and a “ praise in the earth.” 


Land of Israel Filmed. 
& 
THE CHALUTZIM AT WORK. 

A large and enthusiastic audience filled the Marble Arch Pavilion on 
Sunday afternoon to witness the film “ The Land of Promise,” depictiny 
Zionist work in Palestine. Prior to the picture being shown, a short 
address was given by Mr. Leonard Stein, who urged the Jmportance of . 
the constructive work thatis being undertaken by the Palestine Foundation 
Fund (Keren Hayesoa). 

The film shows the arrival of Chalutzim at Jaffa and Haifa, the imm!.- 
grants’ hostels, scenes in a number of colonies, views of the Jordan Valley, 
the Plain of Jezreel, and Jerusalem. Agricultural work is shown in ful! 
swing. and a fine scene depicts an aged settier describing to a croup of 
Chalutcim the early trials and difficulties. A very attractive section of 
the film shows a sports display by stalwart gymnasts and the Exhibition 
at Tel-Aviv. The pictures of Palestine’s “bonny babies” were loudly 
applauded, as were those depicting the work on the building cf the 
Jerusalem U alversity. : 

At the conclusion of the exhibition the audience sang Matikvah and 
the National Anthem. 

Among those present were representatives of the Near East Depart. 
mont of the Colonial Office, and Professor Graham Wallas, the writer of 


the very sympathetic article op Palesiine in the recent issue of the 
NATION, | 


Dr. Weizmann in Paris. 

j 
ENTERTAINED AT BANQUET. 

[From our Correspondent.) PARIE. 


_A banquet was held here recently in honour of Dr. Weizmann. 
Deputy Blum presided. Dr. Weizmann delivered an address on the 
situation in Palestine, and emphasised bis satisfaction at the good 
beginning that had been made by French Jews in the work for Palestine 
reconstruction. Mr. H. Ziatopoleky and Advocate Corcos also spoke. A 
cheque for 120000 france for the Keren Haycsod was handed to ): 


Orthodox Jews and the Communities Ordinance. 
SUNDAY EXPRESS ON “ ZIONISTS VERSUS JEWS.” 

Vader the heading of “ Zionists versus Jews,” the BUNDAY PR! 
publishes a violent attack on the Palestinc Communities Ordinance. It 
will be recollected that the late Dr. De Haan, who was a leading member 
of the Agudist Jews, who are chiefly opposing the Ordinance, was tho 
Jerusalem representative of our contemporary. 

The orthodox Jews of Jerusalem (it says) are in revolt against tho 
propoeed Communities Ordinance, which is now being considered by the 
Colonial OMce. Tho Ordinance is a violation of Article 2 of the Palestine 
Mandate, which safeguards the civil and religions rights of all the inhab!- 
tants, irrespective of race and religion. It destroys religious freedom 
and liberty of conscience for the non- Zionist Jew. It hands over educa. 
tion to the Zionist Council. In short, it subjugates all orthodox Jows to 
& non-orthodox body of Zifnists. The Colonial Office ought without 
hesitation to put the Ordinance into its waste-paper basket. It would bo 
monstrous ifunder our rule in Palestine the orthodox Jews were denied 
the rcligious liberty they enjoyed under the Turks. : 


Jewish National Activities. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Under the auspices of the Jewish Students’ Union (Zionist Section’, 
Bir Wyndham Deedes recently delivered an address on” Zionism.” Mr. 
Janus Cohen, B.A., presided. The next function of the Section will be 
the introductory lecture of the Jewish History Study Circle—an address 
by the Rev. M. i. Perizweig, B.A., on “The Importance and Study of 
——_ History,” mext Thursday, at 77, Great Russell Street, at cight 

EAST LONDON. 

The Young Zionist League recently heid a dance at the Finchley Road 
Casino, resulting in material benefit to the Jewish National Fund. The 
in the Golden Book of thia Fund, 

ary 420 having n obtained, Shekel C 
for 5684, 193 Shekalim were gold. 

Next Bux ay the North-East London Young Judeans will hold their 
first annual ~hanucah reception at the club's headquarters, 184, High 
Street, Shoreditch, at six o'clock. A dance will be held at the Suffolk 


Galleries on January 3rd, Farther ical 
ment columns, particularsare given in our advertise 


(Continued on next page), 
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THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 


Sir Gilbert Clayton. 


DEPARTURE FOR LONDON. 

Sir Gilbort Clayton, Chief Secretary to the Palestine Government, 
left Palestine for London on Thursday of last week. It is rumoured here 
(says tie J.T.A. correspondent in Jerusalem), that this marks his 
departure from Palestine, and that his formal resigvation is already in 
the hands of the High Commissioner. Sir Ronald Storrs, who is spoken 
of as the next Chief Secretary, is Acting Chief Secretary, Another 


_. rumour has it that the Colonial Office will press Sir Gilbert Clayton to 


remain in office for a further term, 

The Arab organ I, YARMOUK reports that Mr. Norman Bentwich, the 
Attorney-General, is retiring, and will take up a post at Cambridge 
University as lecturer on Philosophy. 


The Palestine Pavilion. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S TRIBUTE. 

The Palestine Government has published a | which the Prince 
of Wales, as President of the British Empire Exhibiidy at Wembley, bas 
addressed to the Commissioner of the Palestine Pavill the Exhibi- 
tion. The Prince congratulates Palestine on the splendid manner in 
which its history and natural resources were represented. He expresses 
the hope that the people of Palestine will derive great practical advantage 
asa result of showing their country’s productions at Wembley. The 
people of England, too, he continues, will benefit from the opportunity 
they have had of acquainting themselves with the industries and the 


history of Palestine which is so paca identified with the rise of 
civilisation. 


) Jewish ‘Immigration Conference at Tel-Aviv. 


PROTEST AGAINST MANDATES COMMISSION'S REPORT. 

The Conference on Jowish Immigration, held at Tel-Aviv, adopted a 
resolution protesting against the attitude of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission towards the question of Jewish immigration to Palestine. 
The Conference demands the abolition of all restrictions on immigration 
into the country. 

A central committee is to be set up for astiating immigrants, with 
branch committees in the various localities. The Confefence urges 
the. Zionist Organisation to establish a special fund for building cheap 
houses for the accommodation of the incoming population. 


THe Inatitute of Jewish Studies will open next Monday with ‘ootures 
by Professors Margulis, Guttroann, and Klein. 


The Religious Position in Eretz Yisrael. 
From the Rev. 8B. B. Lieberman, M.A. 
To the Editor of THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 

Bin,-The letter by Mr. H. A. Goodman under the above caption 
makes very painful reading. It is practically a threat to Rabbi Kook on 
the one hand and to the Zionist authorities on the other, that unless the 
views of Kabbi Sonenfeld and his friends are permitted to prevail the 
peace of the Jewish communities in Palestine is to be disturbed. 

Now, Sir; anyoue with but a slight acquaintance with the mentality 
of those who think with Rabbj Sonnenfeld must know that to attain their 
ends these Jewish clerical “ die-hards” are capable of going to any lengths; 
and anyone who bas the slightest acquaintance with the matters to which 
your correspondent refers will know that Rabbi Kook is wholly in therigh 
and Rabbi Sonenfeld wholly in thewrong. There isnoquestion saad 
interfering with the religious practices and beliefs of any section of Pales- 
tinian Jewry. All that the Zionists on the one hand and Yabbi Kook on the 
other, with the full support of the Palestinian Government, ask is, that 
for certain administrative purposes, within clearly defined limits, all 
Jows, of whatever shade of orthodoxy shall fall under one organisation. 
This may strike Mr. Goodman and his fellow “ die-hbards,” asan act of 
tyranny: toall sensible, moderate people it will appes to be nothing 
more than an act of common sense. I hope that Rabbi Kovok will stand 
by the proposals of the Zionist National Council, and will not allow 
himself to be stampeded by threats, from the straight course of reason 
and moderation. 

Mr. Goodman's position is an intolerable one. 
bohaif of “ Palestinian Jewish Orthodoxy.” What vestige of right has he 
sote do’ In point of fact, the vast majority of orthodox Jews in Pales- 
tine are with Rabbi Kook on this matter, and as for orthodox Jews out- 
side of Palestine the “orthodoxy ” of Kabbi Kook is good enongh for them. 

In short, Rabbi Sonenfeld and his friends are playing a dangerous 
game, and | hope that no orthodox Jew in this country will be deceived by 
their cry, “ The Philistines are upon thee,” to give these “ die-hards” in 
Palestine the slightest possible support. 

Yours obediently, 


B. B. LIEBERMAN. 


WISH NATIONAL ACTIVITIES. ‘ontinued from previons page. 


NORTH LONDON. 

The local Zionist Society is actively co-operating with the Keren 
Hayesod campaign. £107 was collected for the year, and no efforts are 
being spare considerably to increase this amount during the coming 
year. A special general meeting will be held at 215, Ambhurst Road, for 
the purpose of e..cting officers and Committee on the 28th inst. at half. 
past seven. This will be followed by a Chanucali reception and concert. 
All communications regarding membership, etc., should be addressed to 
Mr, H. Weitekorn, 42, Carysfort load, N.16. 

YOUNG MACCABEANS, | 
The third anniversary of the Society's existence will be celebrated at 


He claims to speak on 


7, Granville Road, Hove. 


Meosars. J. Goide's Tearooms, Waitechapel High Street, to-morrow 
ataix o'clock. The Chief Kabhi has promised to lecture to the Soclety 
shortly, Other fature lecturers are Dayan Feldman, Major H. L. Nathan, 


Mr, Harry Gosling, M1’., and Mr, B. A, Fersht, 


THE 


BLOSSOMING DESERT 


You, to whom the fine 
wines of Rishon-le-Zion 
are a charming reality, 
‘must find it hard to realise 
that in 1882 the site of 
to-day’s smiling vineyards 
was a sandy desert, 

Each glass of ‘PALWIN’ 
that you drink, each 
glimpse of its crystal 
clarity, should remind you 
of Rishon’s pioneers and 


the noble beriefactor who 
made their task possible. 


For satisfaction, and in 
pride, let it be—always 


PALWIN 


THE ONLY GENUINE 


PALESTINE WINES, 
BRANDIES LIQUEURS 
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RISHON.-LE-ZION 


OUR ONLY ADDRESS 
—THE— 


Palestine Wine Trading 


Co., LTD. 


178-179, HIGH ST., SHOREDITCH, 


LONDON, E. 1 
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: containing the names of a lerge number of friends.and representatives iv 
MANCHESTER. institutions. 


[From our Correspondent.) 


Dinter to Mr. S. Finburgh, M.P. 


Wander the auspices of the Council of Manchester and Salford Jews, & 
-omaplimentary dinner was given to Mr. 8, Finburgb, M.P., on his recent 


| parliamentary success, at the Midland Hotel on Sunday last. Mr. Levy 
- Davis (in the absence of the President, Mr. E. Langdon, J.P.) presided. 


Letters of apology were read from the Citief Rabbi, the Prime 


. Minister, Mesers. H. S. Q. Henriques, K.C., L. J. Greenberg, and L. Kletz. 


The loyal toasts having been duly honoured, the Chairman said that 
that was a dinner given not so much to a new M.P, but to Mr. Finburgh, 
the Jew. Al! must bave admired the infinite perseverance and dogged 
determination with which he had contested the fight. 

.Mr. Neville J. Laski proposed the toast of “Our Guest.” He said 
so word of grateful thanks was due to the Higher Broughton Syna- 
rogue, who-had stood aside and put their claims to organise a dinner on 
one side in favour of the Council of Manchester and Salford Jews, which 
they felt, was the more representative body. Mr. Finburgh bad been for 


years actively engaged in synagogal and charitable affairs. Afterwards, 


he became a Councillor, a J.P., and, finally, had succeeded in entering 
Parliament. He (Mr. Laski) felt that the earnestness of conduct, zeal, 
and perseverance that characterised Mr. Finburgh showed, in all 
probability, that some marked distinction awaited him in the future. Mr. 
Finburgb always bad the courage of a Jew to speak openly for humanity, 
for which he had always stood forth. If Mr. Finburgh was the hero of 
the evenin;, Mrs. Finburgh was the heroine, for had it not been for her 
devotion and loyalty Mr. Finburgh would not have been successful in being 
ao M.P. it was also pleasant to know that their eldest son, Neville 
Pinburgh, was doing good communal work. 
wh 5. H. Steinart said that he felt pleased that Mr. Finburgh was 4 
maember of the Higher Broughton Congregation, and was also one of the 
Founders, a Trustee, and a past-President. The communal activities he 
bad shown anugured well for his future Parliamentary success. 
Mr. B. Balaban supported the toast. | 
Mr. 8. Finburgb, M.P. (who was received with musical honours) said 
that he felt overwhelmed at the kindness of the reception accorded to 
bim and could not snufficientiy express his gratitude. That was ap 
bistoric occasion and marked an epoch in the history of local Jewry, 
for it was the firattime in the history of Manchester Jewry thata Jew 
wae occupying the proud position of being a representative of the people. 
He was giad to know that that was not a political gathering, and could be 
styled a pure and unaduiterated Jewish gathering. He was deeply 
thankfnl to the Council for the compliment paid to him in arranging 
#0 importantafunction. He earnestly boped it would stimulate his other 
friends to follow his example. What was possible for one was possible 
for others, and he would much like to have Jewish colleagues from 
Manchester and Salford. Jews as a people were critical ; he therefore 


“hoped they would show forbearance for one in his position. He was 
practically starting a new career end fully recognised its grave responsl- 
bilities. As soon as he sat down i': bis seat in the House of Commons he 


offered up the prayer of Shalwtayonu. ta referring to the recent 
articles ip the TIMES, b@said that he read with delight the reply of Lord 
Rothecbild. Given health and strength his services would always be at 
the dispota! of the community. He was deeply grateful to his wife who 
bad helped bii in hie work, but he was very thankfu! to all those who 
bad laboured in his behalf. 

Mr. K. Barrow-Sicree proposed “ The Clergy.” Rabbi Dr. Salomon, 
ip reply, eulogised the services of Mr. Finburgh for the community. On 
that fret night of (hanuca/: he rvalised that Mr. Finburgh was not only 
a Manchester bero but a Maccabean hero. The Revs. J. Rabbinowitz, 


| B.A., and H. Freedman, B.A., also responded. 


During an. interval, sopgs were rendered by Miss lioland and Mr. 
Philip Quas-Coben. 


Mr. Herbert A. Nathan pro; osed the toast, The Council of Manchester 
and Salford Jews.” Mr. Isaac Cansino responded. 


Mr. J. Jacobs proposed, and Mr. L.. Marks seconded, the toast of “ The 
Obairmwan,” and eulogised the communal! services of Mr. Levy Davis, who 
acknowledged the compliment. 


Mr. Laurence Marka handed Mr. Finburgh an iliuminated album 


WICKHAMS 


(C. BARKER, Limited) 


WINTER SALE 


Begins FRIDAY, JANUARY 2nd 
4] The Greatest Opportunity of the year for Bargains 


SALE completely demonstrates VALUES 
1 Y PICAL of these STORES. and Prices in every 
department are DRASTICALLY REDUCED. 


| WICKHAMS “ts Mile End Rd.. E. 


i) Look at our WINDOWS and you can't help saving Money 


Mr. Finburgh expressed his gratitude. for the,gift. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Marks’ Golden Wedding. 


A deputation, consisting of the Board of Management of the Nori} 
‘Manchester Synagogue, headed by the President, and accompanied by. the 
‘Minister, the Rev. H. Freedman, B.A., the Rev. Mr. Gordon, and severa) 
prominent members,\inciuding Councillor 8, Finburgh, M.P., waited apon 
‘Mr, and Mrs. David Marks at their residence on Saturday evening to 
convey the congratulations and good wishes of the copgregation on the 
occasion of their Golden Wedding. A presentation, consisting of a silver 
gilt AKiddush Cup, spice box and tray, was made by the President in 
appreciation of Mr. Marks, valuable membership for the past thirty-four 
years. Mr. Marks, jan., responded on behalf of bis parents. 


Uniform Hebrew Pronunciation. 

Under the auspices of the Joint Jewish [Educetion Board for Man. 
chester and Salford a public debate was held at Jeshuran Ha!) on the 
(uestio# of the adoption of a uniform Hebrew pronunciation. Mr. Levy 
Davis presided. Among the speakers were the Misses Nathan and Lapin. 
the Revs. H. Freedman, B,.A., and I. W. Siotki, M.A., and Messrs. 1. 
Cohen, B.Sc., J. Halevi, B.Sc., J. Slotki, B.A., I. Sunlight, J. Jacobs. 
and N. I. Adler, most of whom favoured the Sephardic pronunciation. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Jerome Jacobs : 


That this meeting is of opinion that the time has arrived for the adoption 
of a uniform pronunciation of Hebrew inal! Jewish schools and educations! 


institutions, and it recommenda Jewieh educational authorities to give seriou. 
attention to the subject. \ 


It was resolved aiso that, in the opinion of the meeting, the Palestine 
pronunciation is desirable. 


Literary Societies. 
Under the auspices of the Higher Broughton Jewish Literary ani 
Social Society, an “ Auction Supper,” will be beld on Sunday next, at the 
Synagogue Chambers, Vuncan Street. 


- 


LEEDS. 


[Prom our Correspondent.) 


Louis Street Synagogue. 
Talmudica! discourses are delivered atthe Louis Street Synagogue. 


' by Mr. Joseph Porton every Friday evening, at a quarter-_past seven, apd 


Saturday at three o'clock. 


Mr. A. Frais bas been elected a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Leeds Association for the Care of Consumptives. 


GLASGOW. 
[From our Correspondent. 
Board of Guardians. 
Tbe watinee in aid of the funds will be held in the Alhambra 
Theatre on January 20tb. Tickets may be obtained from members of the 


Board or the Auxilliary Seciety. Messrs. M. Oleberg and &. M. Struwp 
are the Convenor and Treasurer respectively. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


(from our Correspondent.} 


Singers’ Hill Congregatien. 
The Rev. Michael Adier, D.S8.0., of London, will deliver a sermon at 
the Synagogue next Sabbath. 
The presentation to the Rev. J. Fink on his reticement as Ll iret 


leader will be made next Sunday afternoon at three o'clock in the 
schoolroome, 


Hebrew Schoois. 

The annual (distribution of prizes was beld last Sunday. The lev. 
Dr. A. Cohen, M.A., who presided, referred with regret to the absence e! 
Mr. Lionel Spiers, in consequence of ill-health, and expressed the hope 
that he would speedily recover. Speaking of the school successes during 
the year, the Chairman said that out of twelve entrants in examinations 
for Secondary Schools, éleven had gained places, a remarkable record, 
while they had ov less than nineteen old pupils of the school at present 
studying’ at Higher Grade Schools, including two at the Birminghaw 
University. Mention was also made of the fine achievement of Maurice 
Goldstein, a pupil, in gaining one of the three Fallows History 
Prizes awarded in open competition with nearly five hundred 
picked scholars from the wholo of the Birmingham Schools. Tbe 
number of pupils in the schools was 282, but there was @ decrease in 
the numbers at the Infants School from 46 to39. He read.a letter from 
the Treasurer of the Jewish United Benevolent Board, acknowledgip:: 
with thanks a collection of £5 5s. made by the children of the schoo! 


“towards the funds pf the Board. The prizes were distributed by Miss 


lL. Simmons. In proposing a vote of thanks to Miss Simmons, Mr. A. 
Albury referred to her numerous activities in the interest ofthe joce! 
Jewish community. A vote of thanks was accorded to the donors of prizes, 
on the motion of Mr. H. J. Marks, seconded by Mr. J. Albury. Mr. Eb. P. 
Hollander proposed, and Mr. L. Cassel seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
teaching staff. The Headmaster, Mr. L. J. Libgott, in responding. 
presented Miss Simmons with a cheque for £5 5s., also collected by the 
children of the school, towards the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, of 
which Miss Simmons is Hon. Secretary. Mr. 8. I. Lever proposed, 
Mr. L. J. Libgott seconded, a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


NOTE.—Insertion of news cannot be secured unless ii 
1s received promptly. Reports of Sunday functions 


—_ reach the office not later than by Tuesday 
early 
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CARDIFF. 


(From our Oorrespondent. | 


Cathedral Road Synagogue. 

A ball, in aid of the decoration fund of the Cathedral Road Synagogue, 
will be held by the Jewish Ladies’ League, at Cox's Café, on January 7th. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mrs, A. Fligelstone, or Mrs, Reuben, %, 
Glossop Terrace. 


Windsor Piace Debating Society. 

“ Jewish Composers of Music” was the subject of a lecture delivered 
last week to the Society by the Rav. G. Prince, of London. Mr. L. L. 
Fine, J.P, presided. Masical items were rendered by the Misses Prince, 
5. Romoff and R. Rapport, and Mr. L. Faulkman. Thanks were accorded 
to the lecturer on the motion of Mr, B. Janner, B.A.,; seconded by Mr. 8. 
Phillips, A similar vote was accorded to the artists, on the motion of 
the Rev. M. 8S. Simmons, seconded by Mr. 5. Joseph. 


Social Clab. 

Last week, a conversazione was held at the Club. The artists were 
the Misses V. Winn, E. Blip, A. and E. Cregan, and Stone, and Mr. 
Goldstein. Thanks were accorded to the orchestra and the artists on the 
motion of the Rev. H. Jerevitch, seconded by Mr. E. Meskin. 


The meetings of the Board of Guardians will be held in future at the 
Jewish Institute on the second Monday in the month. 

Mr. A, Ilyams, M.A., of Newport, addressed the Ortental Scclety last 
week at Unlversity College, on “ Jowish Customs.’ 


Sir Samuel Instone and Mr. L. L. Fine, J.P., have been elected Hon. 
Presidents of the W {adsor Place Synagogue. 


BRADFORD. 


[Prow: our 
Reform: Synagogue. 

The annual Hospttai Suaday (Chanveah service will be beld at the 
lowland Street Synagogue, next Sunday evening, at six o'clock. The 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress will attend. . The Rey. Vivian G. 
simmons, B.A., will deliver the address, and the Liev. Nathaniel Jacobs, 
B.A., will conduct the service. 

The next Congregants’ Social gathering will be held on Sanday. at 
fonr o'clock at the synagogue. Mr. H. Kramrisch will preside, and Mrs. 
\ramrisch will be hostess. The Rev. Vivian G. Simmons, B.A., wil) speak 
on “ Reform Jadaism avd Tradition.” 


SHEFFIELD. 
[From cur Correspondent. | 


Taimud Torah Schools. 

A meeting of the General Committee was held last week. lLabbi 
b. l. Cohen presided. lLeports were submilted by the headmaster (which 
suowed that since the transfer to the new premises the number of girl 
pupils had been doubled, and that of boys increased by seventy-five per 
cent.) and by Mr. Morris Newman, the Treasurer (which showed that the 
accumulated reserves of the schools had been exhausted, and that there 
wags still a large deficiency on the Bulidieg Fund). A Committee was 
appointed, consisting of the exeoutive officers and Messrs. M. Goldbluni, 
Heory Hart, |. Lewis, and 5. Cohen, to enquire into the means for 
improving the flaancial position of the schools. The Chairman reviewed 
the educational condition of the classes and the results of the recent 
examination conducted by Kabbi Epstein and himself. 


Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 

A meeting of the Ball Committee was heid last week. It was decided 
to hold the annual Ballon February i%.h. The following were elected: 
Rabbi B. 1. Cohen, B.A., Chairman; Mr. Myer Cantor, Treasurer; and 
the Misses Beatrice Levi and Bertha Goodman. Jolot Hon Secretaries. 


~ BELFAST. 


Last week the Chevra Kadisha ‘on ite annual dinner at the residence 
of Mr. 5. Sergei. Mr. H. Solomon presided. Messrs. &. Sugarman, H. 
Fox, B. Myers, M. E. Miller, 8S. Bonovitz, M. Rattenberg, J. Hammel, 
B. Rostofaky, and Steinberg were among the speakers. Thanks were 
accorded to the lady belpers and to Mr. 5. Sergoi. 


BRIGHTON. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Brighton aud Love Aid Society 
to the Home and Hospital for Jewish incurabies will be bheldon Sunday 
next in the Synagogue Vestry Room, at eleven o'clock. Mr. Moss Isaacs, 
resident of the Soclety, will preside. 


BRISTOL. 
> 

The annual moceting of the congregation was held last week. 
tev. J. Polack, B.A., presided. A satisfactory report aud balance-sheet 
were submitted by Mr. \\. S. Morris, whoee four years’ valuable service as 
Treasurer to the congregation was greatiy appreciated. The following 
were re-elected: the Kev. J. Polack, B.A.. Chairman: 
Ryness, President ; Harrisberg, Vice-President 
hbecretary : &. Splelmav, Treasurer; M. 
Auditors; and a Committee of ten. 


The 


lion. 
prateio, 


Marens, 
Nathan, and E. 


Provincial New: s icems. 

Iw celebration of theic Silver Weddiug, Mr. P. Bergson, the President, 

and Mrs. Bergson, have presented a chupyth to the Beth Hauodrast of 
the Villlers Street Byaagogue, Suadertand. 

Av an “At Home” givon at the Waliasey Town Hall, Kabbi li. Levy, 

Minister of the Congregation, was tho guest of tue Mayor and Mayoress. 


~ :: and Kashruath 


BOZWIN 


Palestine Wines, Spirits and Liqueurs 


FOR 


Purity, Genuineness 


Oldest Jewish Wine and Spirit House. 


Head Office: Bozwin House, 72/4, Brick Lane, E.1 


Phone: Watt 8860 Telegrams: “ Kaprman, 


DEALERS IN 


THE 


IN LONDON, 


CHAIKIN Co. 


POPULAR BRANDS OF 
WINES, SPIRITS AND LIQUEURS 


ALL 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Messrs. IL.» 


— 


TUSCAN RESTAURANT 


24th December, 
Dinner 


Hore d'Oceuywres de 
Clon 


Petite Martuite. 


Amoureties de Sole 
al Indiesac 


j.augue de Roeuf 
biorentine 


Poulet de Surrey Ala 
be 
Pommes Saiot Pierre 
Salacdie Religreuse. 


Poudiag de No#! 
au Feu Follet 
Miace Pies. 
Fruits des Anges 


Café Mocka 


Boxing Day Dinner 


Fruit Afrique 
au 
Bouillon Tuscan. 
Bupréme de Sole 
Duglere. 


Cételette de Volaille 
lameart. 


Oie VTarele aux 
Pomwes ou 
Poularde le langue 
Feculenses au beurse 


Provence 
hala le Diabl 


Poudiag do 
ale Fiambee 
Mince Pics. 


Corbeille de Fruits. 
Cale. 


Europe's Premier Jewish 
Restaurant. 


Holiday 
Arrangements 


24th December 


Dinner & Dance 10.- 
DANCING UNTIL MIDNIGAT 


25th December 


An Excellent Dinner will be 
served from 12.30 p.m., at 


10/- per head. 
ALSO AVA CARTR 
BAND AND CONCERT 


26th 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


New Year’ s Eve 
. 3tst December 
CARNIVAL DINNER, BALL 
and CABARET SHOW. 
Artistés from a well-known 
Lendon Club. 
Dinner or Supper £1 per hd. 
LATE EXTENSION Uatil 2am. 


Tables may now be booked, 


but to be guaranteed must be 


paid for in advance. 


67b, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London 


Telephones: 
GERRARD 40384 and 7670 


25th December, 
Dinner 
Menu. 
Hors re C 
Consommé de Vo! 
Velonté Aulelorre 


Diner de Gala de 
Fin. dAnnee 


Menu. 
Hors d'Qeuvres Spécial 


Consomme i leeline 
Délices Ge Sole Otero 
Vol-an-Veut 
Touloisaine 
Dindonneau Farel 
Poulet Ae Graie 
al " tai late 
Petits Pots du 
Chateau 
faituet-aruie 
Asperges Mousrliaé 
Pouding bind Auasée 
Minee Tics 


lruits 


Café 


‘ 
ag 
z 
* 
$4 
= 
— 
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Menu | | 
| | 
—— | 
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THEATRES AND AMUSEMEN TS. 


ALDWYCH. Gertard 3929. Lvgs.8.13.. IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE. 


Wed, and Fri, 2.30. Extra M als. December 29th and January Ist. ist. 

AMBASSADORS. Gerr. 4460. THE PELICAN. 
Evenings at 8. 30. Mats.. Ww ed. and Sat., 2.30. 

OURT. Sloane Sq. Stn. (Ger. S48). THE FARMER'S WIFE 

EDEN PHIL Por ‘TS. TW ICE DAIL Y, 2.15 and 

THEATRE. Evenings at 15. M: Wed. and Sat. 2.15. 


Last W ecks Some rset M. ish. u's Sensation: ‘Play OUR BE TTERS. 


NEW OXFORD. Daily at 2.30 we? 8. DICK WHITTINGTON. 
~ Wilkie B ard, M: abel Green, Bros. E gbert, etc. 


PALACE. i wice Daily, Boxing Day to Jan. 3rd, THE CO-OPTIMISTS. 
2.30 and 8.30. Mh New Proyvramme. Their best yet. News. 


SCALA Mus eum 6010, Twice Daily, 2.45 and 8 30, Sunday, 8. 
THE EPIC OF EVE REST. Film Rec wd of 1924 Expedition. 


TIVOLI. Gerr. Daily, 2 30. 5 and 8,30, Sunday. 6 and 8. 30. 
CAPTAIN BLOOD, by, Rafael Sabatini, 


WINTER GARDEN. Evenings. 8.15. Thurs., Sat.; Boxing Day, 2.15. 
A New Musical Comedy. PRIMROSE. Heather Thate her & Leslie Henson 


APOLLO THEATRE. GERRARD 6970. 


Henry Ainley in“ THE FOOL” 


mas Play with a abr i. 


EVENINGS, 8.30. MATINEES, THURS., SAT., BOXING DAY, 2.30 
LONDON PAVILION, Piccadilly Circus. GERR. 704. 
IWICE DAILY, 2.30..- 8.30. SUNDAYS, 6 and. 8.30. 
rik PRIANON CoO., LTD, sent 


“DAUGHTERS OF THE DESERT” 


MARIA TACOBINE, HARRY LIEDTKE, Directed by GENNARO RIGHELLI. 
TRIANON 
Cherry Kearton’s Great Nature 


‘SALLY'S DAY OUT” 


» 


LONDON COLISEU M MHaRine cross 


‘Phone: Ger. 7549 


WEEK COMMENCING DEC. 29th. TWICE BAILY at 2.30 and a. 45 
THE ENTIRE DIAGHILEFF BALLET 
pr during the week, tour Ballet: 
“LES SYI HIDES ALU RORAS WEDDING 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN” and “LA BOUTIQUE FANTASOUE 
Violet Vanbrugh & Co.; Renie Riano ; Ann Codee ; Jovers, etc 
Maneging Direct«r Sir OSWALD STOLE, 


“STOLL PICTURE THEATRE , Kingsway 


Daily 2 to 10.45 p.m.* (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Programme, ) 
Dec. 29th, S0th oist, HAROL D LLOYD in his latest. ej sht-reel 
comedy, “Girt Shy"; Star Cast in“ Not One to Spare,” ei 
Jan. ista2nd, 3rd, DOUGLAS MacLEAN in “The Yankee 
Consul; OWEN MOORE in “ The Love Nest,” cic. 


Palladium | Holborn Empire Kilburn Empire 
Twice Daily at 2.30 & 8.15. 6.380 @ 9.0 6.40. 49.0 
Week Ce: -aencing Dec. 29 Week Commencing Dec. 29 Week Commencing Dec. 29 


“ SCANDALS of 1924.” Sisters 
THE WHIRL OF 24 Barnes Geo. Mozart 
THE WORLD” corey Harry Herbert 
Stroganoff and Delysia The O'Gorman Bros, 
rearing The Imperial Trio Tom E. Hughes 
Toots Pounds Wallau.& Partner Carr 
Charles Austin Dav ST 1 
Walter Williams Matinees Only at 2.30. Mille. Nadu 
Nattavo & Myrrio IA CONTIS Harriso Bros. 
Nervo & Knox t: Where the Billie & Burke 
Leslie | Rainbow Saes 
*Phot ‘ (.errard 1004 H Ibo S307. Phon Padding 
Mavaging Director CHARLES GULLIVER. 


MAIDA VALE Picture House 


WEEK COMMENCING DECEMBER FOR SIX - DAYS. 
End the Old Year Laughing. 


HAROLD LLOYD “CIRL SHY” 


great st 


A Story of a Bashtul Boy. He was bashtul—and dreamed that he was brave and 
bold He was shy of gurls—and longed to master then Hf ule a study ot 
gwis-—and teared then Love! Thrills! Spills ' “Girl Si has all the 
Gramatic and heart interest of * Grandma's Lov,” the thrills of Safety 
and more laughs than any comedy ever made , ; 
Sunday Next, DEC. 2&h. Hoot Gilson in “FORTY HORSE HAWKINS” 


THE L.B.S*SOCIAL AND LITERARY CLUB. 


A GRAND RE-UNION DANCE 


will be held at the MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL, St. Pancras. King's Cross 

on SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27th, 1924 
Prue 5.6. mclusive of conti MOUS Butiet He evening lion Orcan sor 
Rathmell Wilson. Esq Ho. n. ALC'’s: H. Weinb Eey. and Alexan 
Vommence 7.30 p.m. Ample conveyances to all parts of Lot Terminate midai wht, 


All communications to Hon. Secs., Miss A, UOnessen & H. Bau im 147, Rutland St.. 


\ 


Prize Distributions. 


— 


Brixton Synagogue Classes. 

The annual distributicn of prizes to the ~— of the classes war 
held in the Synagogue Hall, on Sunday last. Mr. N. B. Walters presided. 

Prior to the distribution, a service was held in the synagogue, con- 
ducted by the Rev. M. Morris and Rabbi A. Mishcon assisted by the choir. 
Mr. Frank Williams was the organist. Dayan L. Mendelsohn delivered 
an addrese. 

Rabbi A. MISHCON, the Superintendent, in presenting his report, said 
that the pupils numbered filty-seven boys and forty-nine girls, as compared 
with a total of ninety-seven last year. Fresh features introduced during 
the year were the issue of reports to parents of each pupil's progress, 
and the holding of Mincha and Ma'ariv services by the assembled classes 
at the conclusion of each lesson, some of the senior pupils being 
encouraged to conduct the services. The work of the advanced class 
for boys was being taken up by the newly formed junior study circle, 
while four of the pupils of the advanced class for girls were expected to 
sit for the examination for the Chief Rabbi's certificate in connection with 
the confirmation service for girls. Four of the prizes awarded by the Union 
of Hebrew and Religion Classes had been gained by pupils. The Rev. ! 
Livingstone, by whom the classes had been examined, wrote, in the 
course of his report, that the children bad a good knowledge of the 
subjects taught, and were imbued with a love for continued study. 

The CHAIRMAN referred to the fact that that was the eighteenth 
function of its kind in connection with that institution. The Hebrew 
numericals which stood for eighteen also spelt the word ‘il’, signifying 
“living.” That seemed tosum up the aim and object of the work carried 
om within the classrooms. Judaism enhanced the value of life by 
spiritualising it, and taught the right mode of living. | 

The prizes having been @istiibuted by Mrs. Walters, Dayan 
MENDELSOHN proposed a vote of thanks to the teaching staff. In the 
teachers, he said, they had the medium whereby the eternal law and the 
eternal: people were brought together, being fused into an ideal unity. 

Rabbi MisHcON, in responding, referred to the help constantly 
rendered to eS classes by the Synagogue Ladies’ Guild, the members of 
which evinc@i a love for the pupils that conld not be surpassed by that 
of a mother for her own children. Such devotion could not but inspire 
the and encourage the teaching stai?. 

Mr.§S. HW. VALENTINE proposed a vote of thanks to Dayan Mendelsobn, 
and a ear compliment was accorded to the Chairman and Mrs. Walters, 
on the motion of Mr, HERRMANN. 

The distribution was followed bya tea, provided by the Ladies’ 
Guild, and av catertalning performance by Madame Behenna’s Juvenile 
Troupe. 


Golders Green 

The annual distribution of prizes to the children of the classes was 
held last Sunday. 

Mr, ERNST Scuirr, M.B.1 , whopresided, said the children ought not 
to be salisfied with only a few bours’ instruction a week. They should 
get more education a@ehome, and they ought to insist on it. Children 
were not expected only to learn and not to play, bat study played an 
important partin their life, and he begged them not to peglectit. They 
had the finest traditions to live up to; it was for them to make the beat 
ofthem. All that they learned would mean much to them in later life. 

The Rev. I. LivincsTone said that there were eighty-one children on 
the roll. He read the report of the last inspection, which was very satis- 
factory. .He said that the example in many homes was not always ip 
accordance with specific Jewish teaching, but taking everything into 
consideration, the classes had made wonderful progress. He reported the 
formation of a class library, and expressed thanks to the Classes Com- 
mittee and to Mr. Paul Goodman, its President. 

The prizes were distributed by Mrs. Paul Goodman. 

Mr. Pavit GOODMAN moved a vote of thanks to the teaching staff and 
paid a tribute to the Rev. I. Livingstone, the Hon. Superintendent. _ 

Mr. J. SRAFORD seconded the motion Mr. OnLeR rosponded. 

Ua the motion of Mr. J. HYAMS, thanks were accorded to the Ladios’ 
Guild, who had given the prizes. 

Mrs. LiIVINGSTONR, in responding, said that the Guild met once a 
fortnight to make garments for poor children. 

Thanks were accorded to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Seaford, on the 
motion of Mr. KARET. : 


“South. Torah. 

The distribution of prizes was held on Sunday at the North-l.st 
London Beth Hamedrasb, St. Thomas's Road, Hackney. Rabbi Zimmer- 
man delivered an address in Yiddish. 

Mr. LEONARD B. FRANKLIN, O.B.E., J.P., who presided, said that he 
wanted the children to study the story of the Maccabees. not from the point 
of view of mere interest, but to learn the lessons of those days and apply 
them to the qresent day. Ina very little time—he believed in the month 
of March—there would be erected once wore a University in the Holy 
“and, which would spread its light far and wide and do a great deal to 
revive the teachings of our fathers, and it would shed light from the centre of 
Jerusalem over the whole of Judw.. He asked them to Femember that 
they had won their liberty over an intolerance that could hardly be 
understood in this country. In England they were welcomed as subjects 
of His Me jesty of the Jewish faith, and when they in time to come became 
fathers of families, it was their duty to bring up their children as they 
had been brought up, to let them hear the glorious history of Judas 
Maccabweus. Mrs. Franklin then distributed the prizes. 

Mr. L. Jacobs, the President, said that Mr. Franklin bad asked him to 
say that be was giving a prize, or prizes, to the boys who wrote the best 
essays on Chanucah. He expreased thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Franklin for 
their kindness. 

Mr. A. Monmnay, Vice-President, seconded the motion. The succes* 
of that Talmud Torah was entirely due to their president. The help they 
received came, however, very largely from outside that district aud be 
appealed for support from residents of the neigbourhood itself. 
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Music and Drama. 


A Jewish Drama League. 

As bas already been announced in THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, a Con- 
ference, having for its aim the establishment of a Jewish Drama League, 
will be held at Jews’ College next Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. It 
is slacerely to be hoped that the Conference will be and construc: 
tive, and that something will at last bo done towards bringing into being 
an institution that may play no small part in the renaissance of Jewish 
culture. Mr, Isracl Zangwill, in reply toa letter from Mr. Victor Gold- 
man, recently wrote: 

Iam willing to be associated with the Drama League in any 
capacity that will manifest my sympathy—all | stipulate is that at 
present, on account of the state of my health, my association can 
only be of an honorary character. My idea of such a League is 
simply that it should take for itseif some specific function 
which would justify its individual membors in attaching themselves 
to Jewish dramatic societies instead of forming part of general 
dramatic societies, These latter seem to exist merely to duplicate 
p'ays and performacces already givon and already popular on tho 
professional stage. ‘There seems no point in forming a special racial 
Leagus to do the same. It ought to foster the production, the reading, 
or the sale of plays ona: special basisof selection. It might, of course, 
produce a School of Jowish Drama, a8 the [rish-theatre movement 
has done; but this naturally depends on whether thore are potential 
dramatists of the calibre of Bynge, Yeats,aud Lady Gregory. Another 
idca would to select plays enforcing a Jewish point of view; and 
a third principle of selection would be to aim only at helping along 
the bighest dramatic work of curday. All these principles of selec- 
tion might be united. The only thing one has a right to expect from 
a Jewish Dramatic League with which one’ associates oneself is that 
it should not foster the silly, the vulgar, or the morbid. 


THE WEEK IN THE THEATRES. 


“Peter Pan” celebrated his official coming-of-age at the Adelphi on 
Thursday of last week, bat etill obstinately refuses to “grow up.” ‘This 
year's production of Barrio’s delightful fantasy is in many respects as 
good a one as has ever been put on the stage. Mr. Ilan Huntor makes an 
oxcellont, if slightly subdued, Hook; Miss Angela du Maurier is an 
irresistible Wendy; Mr. Harold Scott gives a splendid rendering of Slightly ; 
and, of course, Mr. George Shelton is as good as ever as the couscientious 
Smee. Miss Gladys Coeper in the title-rSle, challenges comparison with 
some illustrious predecessors, and one must admit that her conception of 
Peter, though boyish enough, lacks the elfin touch which was so subtly 
orcu. ght out by Miss Nina Boucicault and Miss Pauline Chase. 

‘The Vortex” was transferred from the Everyman to the Royalty 
lash week. A second visit to Mr. Noel Coward's brilliant play, with its 
tromondously strong climax, confirms previous impressions of its merit. 
The cast, which is practically the sadfic as that at the Everyman, is 
consistently good, anal Miss Lilian Braithwaite and Mr. Coward himself 
have further improved their brilliant renderings, “The Vortex” is 
undoubtedly a play that should not be missed. 

“ Pollyanna,” the “glad” play, which was presented at the St. James's 
last week, certainiy lives ‘up to its titie. 
éggressive sontimentality, it is an entirely pleasant and innocuous 
entertainment. Miss Josu Barry is splendid tn the title-role, and Miss 
Maire ©’ Neill, though allotted only a small part, is excelliont as an Irish 
servant, “Pollyanna” will pleasé all those who do not object to a 
superabundance of syrup.’ 

Although not one of those productions “specially put on for the 
season,” holi@ay-makers will certainly find “Poppy” at the Gaiety ono 
ofthe jolliest shows in town. The musicis tuneful, and the yoeal numbers 
are weil rendered, ospecially by Miss Annie Croft, while the humorous 
element is safe in the hands of that prince of comedians, Mr. W. H. Berry. 

Mr. Bertram W. Mills bas again previded exccilent fare, both for 
yourg and cld, in the Icternational Circus and Fua Fair, which will be 
run at Olympia until January 2!ist. Mr. Mills has brought together, from 
the many countries he has visited, a large number of animals and some 
Ofty artists, including such well-koown clowns as Pimpo and Whimsical 
Walker. the darlings of the children, all of them excellent in their 


respective turns. They deserve to secure big audiences throughout the. 


brief season. 

A Diaghtleff Ballet premidcre was to be given atthe London Coliseum 
on Wednesday afternoon, when “The Midnight Sun” was to be per- 
formed: for the first time this season. The ballet has an Arctic setting, 
with Ruesian scenery, music, and costumes. The title relates to the time 
of the year when, in Northern Russia, the sug rises soon after midnight 

+ The Dramatic Section of the Birmingham Jewish Arts Society last 
Sunday presented three plays—"“ The Boy Comes Home,” by A, A. Milne, 
“The Heart of a Clown,” by Constance Powell Anderson, and “ Becky 
Sharp,” by OliveCouway. | learn that the performance was enthuslasti. 
cally received, and was a financial euccess. A correspondent writes: “The 
three plays were well chosen to demonstrate tho versatility of the com. 
pany andall came cf with credit. ‘Becky Sharp,’ produced by Miss Rosalie 
Cave. was the most fiuished porformance, and here Miss Carol Levitas 
shone in the name-part. In‘ Tho Heart of a Clown’ Miss Lillian Oannon 
made an entirely charming and convincing Columbine. * The Boy Comes 
Home ’ came off well, and the management of the dream was quite satis- 
factory. The play was produced by Mr. Cyril 5. Joseph, Mr, Harold 8, 
Cave gave a very excellent performance as Uncle James, and Miss 
Marjorie Coleman, as Aunt Emily, was capital. The company should do 
very good work in longer plays requiring smaller numbers, Many of the 
members, especially the ladies, show considerable talent.” LUCIFER. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

The Strolling Piayers' Amateur Orchestral Beclety have ever be en 
foremost in introducing fresh talent, and at their forty-third season 
last week at Queen's Hall, under the baton of Mr, Joseph Ivimey, 
they once more proved their ability, both collectively and iodividually. 
Beethoven's “ Eroica” Symphony was the outstanding item of a well- 
arranged programme, and the choice of Sir Frederic Cowen's rarely 
heard “Concertsitiicke” for plano and orchostra gave ample oppor: 


tunity toa clever young soloist, Miss Yvonne Block, 
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Tottenham Hebrew Congregation and Talmud 
Torah Classes Building F aoe. 


eee ete KOSKY, | P. 


~ 


Grand Chinucah Dance 


in aid of the above Fund, will be held at t 


PORTMAN ROOMS. Baker Street. W.1 


ON 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27th, 1924 


MORLEY’S ORCHESTRA in attendance. 


Commence at&8 pm. TICKETS (including Kasher Bufret Supper), SINGLE 138 
DOUBLE 21. mai he obtained from the Hon. Sec., M. FOME ACK. 138, I. 


ns 
Road, St: ke ngton N. an nd opposite the hall tight of Dance, 
Pelephone : Clissold 2152. 


If one can only overlook its: 


‘LOUIS SHEERE’S 


THE HAGODOL SOCIAL CLUB WiLL HOLD THEIR 
Annual Fancy Dress Ball & Carnival 


CAMPERDOWN HOUSE, Aldgate, E1 on THURSDAY, December 25th. 


Free Carnival No Several Vatuale Pri fo est Faneyv Dress. ete 
DANCING 7 am TICKE rS @- inclusive; obta from Harold E, Rosen, 
e Club, Mu ry Street, 


NORTH-EAST LONDON oe JUDEANS. 


will be held on Sat., Jan. 3rd 

RAND DANCE 

market, e in Suffolk 8t..W 
Dancing 7 ress Opt ral Cores Orchestra (late of Rex Chiu 
etc.) ‘Tick mS i Ss 125, Pa Lane, Clissold Park, N.i6 


United Old Boys Lelie No. 78, Order Ache’ Brith & Shield of Abraham’ 


A DANCE 


will be held at F/NSBURY TOWN HALL, Rosebery Avenue, E.C. 


on Saturday, oer 27th, 1924 
HARKY FLAUMS ORCHE! Commence 30 pm rerminate 11.50 


rICKETS 38 A!! conn it » A, Schild Secretary, 42, Mornington Road 
i 
The Oridiaal 
For DANCE 3, WEDDINGS, Etc. ' The Success of Every Function. 
ORCHESTRAS FOR CINEMAS. Terms 


22, COMBERTON ROAD, CLAPTON, E.5. ‘Phone : Clissold 98 


Carnival and Dance Novelties 


The latest and most original Fum Articles, Mascots, Surprises, and 
Joke Novelties. Usique Novelties for Weddings, House Parties, and all! 
Social Functions. 

Detailed Price List sent free on request. 


I, MARCUS & CO., Meise, 145, HOUNDSDITCH, London, EC. 


For Private Dances, Wedding 
Receptions, Sanquets, etc. 


The Merricks Rooms Suite 
KENSINGTON PALACE. MANSIONS, 
De Vere Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 


Has now an Established Reputatior Apply to the 
Manager for terims, et Lelephone : Kensin gton 3075 


WHARNCLIFFE ROOMS 


HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL, Marylebone Rd., N.W.1 


CHOITST ACCOMMODATION IN LONDON FOR 


Banquets, Balls, Terese Private Dinners, 
W edding rmitzvah Receptions 
NCTIONS 


AND ALL oo AR FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES 
id Specimen Menus from the Manager. 


EXCLUSIVE KASHER KITCHEN approved by the Chief Rabbi. 
UNDER THE SPECIAL SUPERVISION OF THE BETH Dix 
Telegrams : “Centeilare, Londen.” Telephone : 7340 Paddingt 


iW. TOWLER Co., Woollen & Worsted 


Manufacturers. 
We hold large stocks and best value in the Trade of 
Derby Tweeds, Fiannels, Meltons, Gabardines 
Srocade Linings, etc. 
Lie no! yi content that goods 
Call ar Phone for Your travellers yor 


MILTON HOUSE, 69, MILTON ST., EC 2. Tele. 


Getting bout valu: won have 


: Clerkenwell 323 
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Cases. 


o~ 


Long Firm Frauds: Reavy Sentenees.—Atthe Central Criminal Courts 


on Monday, SOLOMON MICHAELS, 56, NATHAN MICHAELS, 37, his son,and 
Myer AxGeL, 34, cloth merchants, pleaded ‘not guilty,” to the charge 
of conspiring to cheat and defraud and with obtaining goods by false pre- 
tencee. The jury found the defendants Guilty. The Common Serjeant (Sir 
Henry F. Dickens, K.C.) sentenced Solomon Michaels to three years’ penal 
servitude, Nathan. Michaels to fifteen months’ imprisonment with bard 
labour, and Myer Angel to six months’ imprisonment in the second 
division. The case for the prosecution was that the defendants, after 
rapving a clothing business called Cantor and Co,, Limited, honestly for 
gowe years, decided in July 1922, to use the credit they bad established 
ko got large quantities of goods without paying for them and dispose of 
them for cash. The charge against the defendants of conspiring to 
flefraud the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company was in 
respect of a claim for over £8,000 under a burglary insurance policy. 
The defendants, who were all men of good character, gave evidence in 
defence denying the charges. Mr. Matthewa, K.C,, for the defence, said 
that Angel was merely a traveller in the employment of the firm. In 
ordering the goods he was simply carrying out the instructions of bolomon 
Michaels, and he had every reason to believe that the goods would be 
said for. The reason the other defendants were unable to pay was 
bécanse persons to whom they had sold goods had not paid them for 
ibom. Ibere was no intention “to defraud. After the verdict had 
been returned, Mr. Roberts said that nothing was known -to the 
discredit of these men other than the facts8in the case. Tho 
Yommon Serjeant, addressing Solomon Michaels, said that fraud of 
thie kind had reached such a pitch now in this country as to create almost 
a panic among manufacturers, who had been suffering all over the country 
from frauds of this description. There was only one way of stopping 
them, and that wastobesevere. Continuing, the Common Serjeant said: 
“ Thore is not one redeeming feature in your case. Every feature that I 
see in other cases has been present in this—-deliberate, persistent getting 
of goods which you neverintended to pay for; books so kept as to disguise 
what became of the goods; fabricated documents; and an impudent claim 
for £+,000 for burglary.” The Common Serjeant said he dared say that 
Nathan Michaels to some extent was under the influence of his father. 
Ange! was a paid servant, and his part was nothing like as great as that 
played by the others. 

Cherge of Assault on a Woman.—At the Manchester Sessions, last 
week, ISAAC Loss, carrying on business in George Street, Manchester, 
wae charged with improper behaviour to a woman whom he employed 
ip his business, and whom it is alleged he hadassaulted. inthe witness- 
box the accused denied the allegation made against him, but the jury 
fonund him cullty, and the Recorder, in sentencing him to six months in 
the second division, said he had given consideration to lhoss’s youth and 
previous good character. 


Theft from a Brother.—At Stratford Police Court,on Monday, JUDAH 
Pevovar (20), described asa Russian, of Brunswick Buildings, Aldgate, 
and Morris KRAMEN (17), pleaded guilty to being concerned in stealing 
four bampers containing millinery and hosiery, valued at £200, the 
property of Alfred Pevovar, the brother of Judah, who is a job buyer and 
bate a etallin High Street, Walthamstow. it was said that Pevovar had 
been convicted on several occasions for theft and had also been recom- 
soended for deportation. His father appeared with surety in the sum of 
£200 for his good behaviour. Lach prisoner was sent to goal for three 
months’ bard labour, and the Bench ordered Pevovar to be deported. 

Benkrupts’ Discharge Suspended.—At the London Bankruptcy 
Court, on Friday last, Mr. Registrar lrancke suspended for five years an 
application for discharge made by JOsrri Simon HYMAN and ABRAHAM 
BIMON Hy™MAN, who had carried on business as rag, waste, and general 


merchants, under the style of Albion Mills Company, in Lochnager | 


Btreot, Poplar, and at Heckmondwike and Batley (Yorks.). The liabilities 
were placed at £164,002 and the assets at £1,897. They attributed their 
ipzolvency to the slump jn. prices and to loss by a fire on the Poplar 
promises in April, 1921. They were insured for £36,000, but thecompany 
offered £15,000. This the debtors refused, and brought an action against 
the ineusanee company, which they lost. It was alleged that A. 8. 
BHywan bad eppropriated money left to ifs infant children by will, and 
both were said to have contributed to their bankruptcy by extravagant 
living. 

Ceptains of Chivairy”: Libel Action.—.Oo Thursday of last week, in 
the King Bench Division, a settlement was announced in the libel actien in 
which Mesere. COHEN AND COHEN, solicitors, sued the SPHERE AND 
TATLER Messre. LYRE AND Ltd... and Mr. MICHAEL 
AnLeN, the writer of a story entitled “Captains of Chivalry,” which 
appeared in the TATLER on July 50th last. Mr. Schiller, K.C., for the 
Piain: fe, in announcing the settlement, said that this was an action in 
whicb a firm of solicitors were mentioned by name as people who might 
Oily be described as divorce contractors who would arrange collusive 

Miix*rcer. The article clearly pointed to them. Qase paragraph read: 
“ Mr. Hword, of the firm of Cohen and Cohen, divorce dontractors, had said 
to Lord ) avamour, in presenting him to the amiable Miss Follansbee... .” 
That woman, said counsel, was the person who was suppdged to be inthe 
pay of Cohen and Cohen for arranging collusive procdedings. The 
defendants, continued Counsc', were taking a proper course b' expressing 
regret, making a complete withdrawa)!, and paying a substant™! award to 
Coben and (chen and also an amount towards their costs. MA Eustace 
Hills, K.C., for the proprietors of the jourpal and Messrs. EWe and 
Epottiswowe, the printers, and Mr. Kimber, on behalf of Mr. | rien, 
eapresse | sincere regret and apology, and withdrew any impufation there 
might be op the character or reputation of the plaintiffs, who were 
solicitors of high standing. Lord Darling said that he was glad the 
defendants had seeg the error of their ways, and he hoped it would be a 
Warning not to indulge in that class of humour again. 


Mn. [RIRDMAN, of 38, Reyes Road, Cricklewood, requests us 
to tiate that be is In no way connected with the Sidney Freedman, who 
Party divorce cake, & report of which appeared ip our issue. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Parables and Similes of the Rabbis. 


By DAYAN FELDMAN. 
Highly recommended by the Jewish and General Press fo 
Preachers, Teachers, Students, and intelligent reading public 
Cloth 7/6, Can be had in special presentation bindings. 


EN JACOB. | 
‘The Agada of the Babylonian Talmud. English translation 
with Hebrew Text. 5 vols. Cloth 24:4: Q A book 
for every Jewish home. 

A Complete Hebrew-English Dictionary. 
Comprising all the Biblical, Talmudic and Modern Hebrew 
words, 480 pp., double column. Cloth 7/6, 


Hebrew Encyclopedia. 
Second Edition in 10 vols. Cloth £4:10:Q, Useful 
ornamental and indispensable piece of Jewish infor mation. 


Shapiro, Valentine &,Co., 81, Wentworth Street, London, E. 


Telephone: AVENUE 4249, 


6, ADAMSON ROAD, SWISS COTTAGE. 


(Opposite Hampstead Canservatoire and corner of Efon Avenue) 


High-Class Residential Home. Moderate inclusive terms, One minute irom * 
Cottage Station and ‘Bus Routes VACANCIES, 
Telegraphic Address: “Womanish. Swiss, Londen.” ‘Phone : Hamr 


119 & 121, Satheriand Ave. 
Maida Vale, W.9. 


nutes tubes and buses. In connection 


MRS. SILVERM 


Hizgh-Class Residential Home. Two m 
Welbeck Court, Margate: Two doubk 5° 
ired be} phon Ma Vale 1015. 


Miss STELLA BOAS 


“West Hall,”’ G6, West End Lane, Hampstead. 


High Clase Residential Home. Vecancies ist floor. Strictly Orthodox. Tel. 7155 Mamapetes 3 
White Ledge. 


iss Amy Boas Telephone : 4166 


STRICTLY ORTHODOX RESIDENTIAL BOME. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
BOAS periand Ave 
98 & 100, Sutherland Avenue, te 
23 and 17, FAWLEY. ROAD, WEST HAMPSTEAD. 
Serictiy Orthodox Residential Home. H. & © water in every bedreom. Clese 


West Bad Lazeand Finchley Read ‘bus reutes, and two railway stations. Large garde> 
Barly fer reoms now availabic,isrequested, ‘Pheme; 


Mr. and Mrs. HERBERT ABRAHAM 
“Lyndhurst.” 147 & 149, Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale. 


HIGH-CLASS JEWISH BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Phene: Paddsmgten 5292. One first floor double room vacant. 2 mins. Tubes & Buccs, 


Frognal Court 


; hec 


55, Finchley Bd., N.W. 


15 and 15a, 
FROGNAL 


Every comfort & convenience. 


Bridge. Private Sitting level with Finchley 
Rooms. Tennis, ee 
billiards and dancing 


room, 
‘Phone: 3433 Hampstead 


lilustrated Tariff on Application. 
Terms moderate. 


A remaed Jewish Home with every cemfert and the best Cuisine (Rasher). 
a> 210, 112, 114, CREBNCROFT GARDEN. 
WEST BAMPSTEAD, H.W 
Provrietress: MES. SIMMON®#. 
Private Telephone : Hampstead 4536. 


Meas Public Telephones : Hampstead 3608 & 088. 
Karly application, for rooms sow available, is advisable. : 


Mrs. ALBERT JACOBSON 


6 & AGOL ROAD, WEST HAMPSTEAD, 
Residential Home. All modern conveniences: rooms fitted with constant hot ané 


water sappiy. Bathroom ep eack fieor. Large garden. Vacancies. Phone. 3676 
CHISLETT ROAD. 


M S. i Vi WEST BAMPSTEAD, N.W.6. 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL HOME. Two minutes from "Bus and Undesgressé~ 
Rai way. VACANCIES. ‘Phere: Hampstead 4246. 


Mrs. de Frece, 149.4 151, Abbey Read, H.W.6 


Migh Olase Boarding House. Roome vaeant. Good cuisine. 
Telephens: 6507 HAMPSTEAD. 


38, Quex Rd., W. Hampstead 


SIGE CLASS RESIDENTIAL BOME. For terms, kindly apply te Mrs, 
Vacancies, Telephese Rampateed 6267, 
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3 YOUNG ISRAEL. DECEMBER 26, 19°14, 


Muriel, “but [ generatiy think of 
them when lam in bed, and cannot 
recall them wtien [ wake up im the 
morning.’ 

Celia glanced at the clock. “ Good- 
nese'’’ she exclaimed, *I must be 
off.’ She held out her hand 

‘*Good-bye,” she said. “I will 
write, certain.’’ 

will answer certaia,’ said the 
Mystery Man 


(io he continued). 


A POETICAL RIDDLE. 
BY ABRAHAM len 


Translation from the Hebrew by 
GWENDA Levy. 

A thing that rans footiess on every 
side, see, 

That fies awiftty onward, though 
wingiless it be; 

The secrets it holds it is sare to 
reveal, 

Though. tongueless it be, vet it does 
not conceal ; 

Mane cansot count all its iofinite 
worth. 

Though dumb, it loterpretes for all 
men on earth. 

‘Through its power a beauteous lan 
guage is wrought, 

It lifts up its voice, though of speech 
it has nought. 

To a dark pool it goes, should it 
sustenance crave. 

And ite place of abode is as biack as 
the grave. 


Auewer next week. 


ARCADIAN DRAMATIC 


The above Circle is giving a Grand 
Concert, in aid of the ** Young Israel 
Cot Fand,"’ at the Queen's Halil, 
People’s Palace, Mile End. on 
Thursday, January 22nd, at 7.90 p.m. 
Miss Alice Kozo, 67, Bethune Road, 
Stamford Hill, N.16, will be pleased 
‘Oo Lear from all those inberested. 


YOUNG ISRAEL SOCIRTY. 
Lonpon BRANCH. 
A Members’ EF vening was held tast 
week, at which short papers were 
real by the Migses Esther Biooman 
and Lela Goldbloom and Mr. H. 
Goldner. A dance, in aid of the 
* Young Israel Cot Fund,"’ will be: 
held next Satarday evening at the 
West Hampstead Town Hal! Tickets 
may be obtained from Mr. E. B. de 
Mesquite, 12, Mapesbury Court, 
N.W.2, or from the Hon. Secretary 
NORTH LONDON BRANCH 
Mr. Philip BE. H. Samuel presided 
at a meeting of members. The 
following were elected: Misa C. 
Hoffman, Chairman; Mr. I. Milch- 
tain, Vice-Chairman; Miss Kk. 
Tannen, Treasurer: and the Misses 
Goldfarb and P. Lapinski, 
mittee. Last week a dance was 
held in aid of the “Young Israe! 
Magazine.” Next Saturday, at the 
Marcus Samuel Hall, there will be a 
Carnival Dance. Applications for 
membership should be made to Mies 
M. Abrahams, Hon. Secretary, 5%, 
Kiavensdale Road, N.16. 
MaNCHESTER CENTRAL BRancu. 
A Chauucah Dance wil! be heid in 
the Crumpsall Library, Cheetham 
Hill Road, on Monday, December 
29th, 1924. All information concern- 
ing the dance and the Society can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mies 
Esther Dove, 21, Bent Street, 
Cheetham, Manchester. 


| YOUNG ISRAEL | 
CHILDREN’S LEAGUE. 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
COUPON, 


Address 


December 26th, 1924. 


Priated fofths Pro 
tiigu Hoelborg, W.0 
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pristers by Tas FPueserwar Paxss, Lap., Dane Sirest, 
piblished as Finsbury Square, December 3, 
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The Children's Section. 
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DECEMBER 26, 1924—KiISLeV 2, 6606 


~ 


Auntie’s Chat, 


THE FOURTH HUNDRED! 


{ knew we should doit! The fourth hundred has been completed 
by Chanucah, as I predicted, and now we are on the last lap. Gase 
week we only wanted £2 Ils. 4d. to complete £400. My tittle otede. 
Celia Baker, has a collecting-box, which she has emptied for Chanucah 
and this time it produced £2 10s. Thatleft only ls. 44. Bub there 
was “ Nunky’s” contribution of 2s., so we turned the corner without 
any of the other gifts announced this week, which give us a start om 
the final stage of the road. As soon as possible a cheque wil! be sent 
to the Jewish Hospital, and I know the Board of Management will be- 
very delighted to receive it. Again, my best thanks to you all. 

AND THE FIFTTH. 

f am just wondering if we can manasgo the filth hundred by 
Passover. Wecould doitif... Well, there are so wany “ifs,” bat [ 
think you know them. I often wonder how I can touch the con. 
sciences of those old members of the League who now never wribe to 
rac and though they can well afford it, never send “anything to our 

QUR COMPETITION, 

May I direct your speciai attention to the competition! I do hope. 
that a great number of my clever nieces will send in children’s 
garments that [ can send to the hospital or to one of the schools. The. 
last time we had a competition of this sort I was able to send away ever 
such a big parce! of lovely things. Don't wait till the iast minute, bat: 
begin now. I often find that entries just miss the frst prize thro 
having been rashed atthe end. And the boys, too, should And the 
competition attractive. Most of you have a hobby of some sort 
fretwork, stamps, etc. Tell me all ahout it, what yowdo; 


how you do it, what interest it has for you, what you learn ftrom*>tt; 
and soon. Some of you, I know from your letters, have «uite Origtmat 
hobbies. I expect a host of entries. , 


THE DIFFERBNCE. 
Think thisover. I read it in book: Tho Gentile costs on 


Sabbath to be able to work the whole week. Tho Jew works 
the whole week so as to be able to rest on his Sabbath ' 
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2 YOUNG ISHAEL. 


DECEMBER 26, 1924. 


— 


Our Debate. 


‘JUDAISM AND ART. 


One of the surprising things about the current debate, as 1 have 
already said, is the many different points of view which it evokes, I 
Jo not think it matters much that_gome of the contributors leave 
a little bit out of account the original question which was put forward 
—whether devotion to art has any bearing on the downfall of nations. 


A now line is taken by Harold Solomon, of Manchester, who writes a. 


lopg letter this week. 


RELIGIOUS ART. 


“One of the things,” he says, “which most contributors to this 
llebate appear to have disregarded is the purpose of art itself. Art, in 


my opinion, has a two-fold object—to refiect and beautify life. Where 
life is primitive art will be primitive, too. 


The art of the child-like 


save co is child-like, too. If a nation that has not yet risen in the acale 
of civilisation is primitive, we might expect that a nation that is on 


the downward grade would exhibit a decadent art. 
#0 or not | must leave to the historians to decide. 


Whether that is 
l believe it is not 


generally thp case, and that art has little to do with national déb:icles, 


which are more often due to political and military causes. 


But the 


point in which I am more interested is the association of art with 
religion. There is no doubt that religion, on which people fee! deeply, 
has given a great impetus to art, and it is curicus that Judaism alone 
of all the great religions, has remained practically unaffected by this 


association of religion and art. 


Opinions appear to be divided as to 


the influence of the Second Commandment. 


ART AND IDOLATRY, 


It must not be forgotten that, so far as the Christian period is con- 
cerned, Catholicism and the Byzantine forme of the faith held sway for 
centuries, and one has only to visit a Catholic country to realise what 
& very thin line divides their use of religious art from idolatry. The 
Reformation is of comparatively recent date, and there are still 
many lands where the worship of image® still holds sway. I 
@o not think that those who kneel before these shrines are 
very tar removed from the Pagans who in olden times pros- 


trated themselves before images of Venus or Minerva. 


We can 


well understand how an art which was put to such uses was repugnant 
to the Jewish mind. If one examines the Old Masters, it will be seen 
that it was religion which provided by far the majority of their sub- 
jects. The artists were practically publicity agents, for Christianity. 
itis in this respect that I think Judaism has lost by not making 
greater use of art. If there had been more representations of Jewish 


life we should not have been so muckggnisunderstood. 


Jewish home 


life is very beautiful, and lends itseif aimirably to pictorial 
representation. The outside world bas been accustomed to think of 
Jows and Jewish life only in terms of the sordid and ugly, Whereas the 


Vory severse is the case, I feel quite confident that a few vood 
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nation has lived for faith. Egypt had 
her culture and architecture. The 
hierogtyphics of F&ypt became the 
mother of a!l our alphabets. She had 
her ancieut traditions, and had long 
maintained an empire. Arsyria was 
noted for her sculptares and writing. 
Greece-bad ber literature and her 
art, and was noted for her great 
number of philosophers. Greece bas 
jeft its mark on the literature and 
thought of to-day. Phanicia was 
renowned forits mercantileactivities. 
home was the England of ancient 
history. She specialised in colonisa- 
tion. Her laws were wise and pro- 
found. Her stateamen were genuinely 
greas. Her orators were superb. Put 
despite all their remarkable qualities 
the great nations of ancient history 
have perished. Israel, dependent on 


Wiis faith alone, has sarvived. - Why 


has lsrael survived ail these great 
nations Ie it because faith is 
stronger than matter? Because 
things spiriteal count for more than 
things material’ Spiritual aime were 
kept alive by the prophets of Israel. 
They inculeated in the heart of the 
people a high and noble spirit of 
morality. And we have always re- 
mained a spiritual people. The bistory 
of the Jew is interwoven with the 
history of every other nation of note. 
But po matter hew wideour dispersion 
—or how intimate onr relations with 
other pations we will always niain- 
tain our existence as a peopie. . Our 
past history inspires us with affec- 
tion for our faith. Our annals afford 
us ppstrection as to our duties to our 
own race and to humanity. Those 
who run can read these lessons with- 
out difficulty. The lessons of Jewish 
history are markedly plain. We can- 
not miss them. We cannot mis- 
interpretthem. They are too plain 
to be igoored. We should rather 
tuke full cognisance of them— 
endeavour to understand them— 
make them clear to ourselves, and 
do all we can to make the name of 
Jew beloved and respected and 
Jadaism a faith worthy of imitation 
and approval. 


is strange - 
Strapger than 


THE MYSTERY MAN, 


A SERIAL TALE 
CHAPTER VII 


“If you write to me,” said the 
Mystery Man, “1 will undertake ¢ 
reply.’ 

‘*And anawer all my questions, 
Celia persisted. 

The Mystery Man laughed. 

‘1 will tell you a story,”’ he said, 
There was once a Yeshitbah Boch 

you know what a Yesbibah 
Bochur is?” 

I'm afraid I don’t,” said Ceiia. 

do,’ exclaimed Muriel. Dad 
told me that he was once a Yeshibal 
Bochur. A Yeshibah ia a big schoo! 
or college for the study of th: 
Talmad,.”’ 

‘And lote of other things as we!,, 
said the Mystery Man. 

And what's a Yeshibah Bochur. 
Celia asked. 

 He’s the student,”’ said Murie! 

quite a lot to say abou’ 
the Yeshibah Bochur in genera!,’ 
the Mystery Man went on, ** but tha’ 
would take too long. I must make ea 
note of it ‘Tell Muriel and Cele 
all about the Yeshibah Bochur.’’’ 

He pretended to jot it down io bis 
Hote book. 

“Well, once a Yeshibah Bochar 
burst into a room where a number 
of his fellow-students were silting. 
he exclaimed, *‘lI’ve got @ 
teret: Sach a wonderfal teret-/ 

‘* What's teretz !” the girls asked 
Simultaneously. 

“A terets is an explanation of 4 
Rabbinical difficulty or question, 
known asa hashye, ‘l’ve got such 
fine teret:!’ the young man said, 
anc when his fellows were al! eager 
to hear what it was all about, be 
added ‘ But I lack the Aashyc.'”’ 

Celia langhed but wrang ber 
hands. ‘I suppose that means that 
if you do have my kashkye you'll lack 
the teret: 

‘L'il wait till I get your letter, 
eaid the Mystery Man, “ As a@ matter 
of fxct, 1 conceive my mission in !ife 
to be the answering of questions.” | 

“Dye got caite lot to ask.” ssid 
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The development of Dutch art from the middle of 
last century has been one of the most remarkable 
features in the history of art. Since the time of 
Rembrandt art in the Netherlands had steadily 
declined and had remained at a low ebb for fnlly 
centuries. It was left to Jozef Israels to 
resuscitate and place on a new foundation the 
modern which has entered into and 
influenced every art development throughout the 
world. 


two 


movement 


horn at (/roningen., a small 
in Northern Holland, 


His father carried on a small 


Jozef Israels was 
commercial town 
January 27, IS24. 

‘banking business, but the son was destined not, to 
. He is said to have 


on 


follow the same profession. 
first studied to become a Rabbi, taking up lessons 
in Hebrew and the Talmud. When true 
inclinations asserted themselves, his parents dic 


his 


not hesitate to send him to the studio of Jan 


Kruseman at Amsterdam. Kruseman was one 


of the foremost painters of the day, and, seeing 
the great capabilities of bis pupil, encouraged him 
to study the art treasures at the Trippenhuis 
Museum. But the paintings by 


Pembrandt and 


his contemporaries had no interest for the young , 


painter. He preferred the definite line and colour 
of the period to the suffused light and shade of 
the great master. 


At eighteen he went to Paris to the. studio of 
Picot, and then to Delaroche. 
were in the 
Israels was an output of paintings entirely artificial 
in character. He remained in Paris for two vears 
and then returned to Amsterdam. not, 
however, until an illness compelled him to go to 
the smal! Dutch ‘fishing 
recuperate his’ health that the true inward spirit 
asserted itself, and a natural talent devoid of all 
external influences gave forth of its best. 


Steeped ast hey 


tomantic school, their. effect on vouny 


It Vas 


village of Zandvoort to 


It is difficult to believe that a small fishing village, 
with of sands and 
low-lying country, should have caused such a 
change in the artist's development. 
But the secret lay in the fact that landscape was 
to Isracls only of secondary importance ; 
a setting for the folk he delighted to draw 
paint. 


every facility for studying the indoor and outdoor 


long. monotonous stretches 


merely 
and 
Living in a carpenter's cottage, he had 


R. 


The fact of RK. Akiba’s imprisonment, and of 
his subsequent martyrdom as related in Talmud 
Babli Berachot 61, and also in the Yerushalemi, is 
commonly known. 

There are, however, sufficient data to prove 
ference at least——that at an earlier period this famous 
Rabbi suffered imprisonment at the hands of the 
Romans, from which he succeedefl in freeing himself. 

The following narrative is found in Talmud 
Babli Pesachim, 112A: “ While Rabbi Akiba was 
in prison, he was approached by Rabbi Simeon 
ben Yochai, who requested to be instructed in 


by in- 


* Delayed one week in publication. 


JOZEF ISRAELS. 
By Harry Hyman, B.Sc. 


life of the people, and he has left us true delineations 
of them in every mood, at work anf play, rejoicing 
and sadness, from the innocence of youth to the 
serenity of old age. | 

Isracis’s steady progress arta mastery over the 
evident from the Harsh 


patches of colour give way to diftused gradations, 


brush is beginning. 
and the play of light and sunshine is placed on the 
He 
combined his studies with excellent draughtsman. 
ship. ~ Nothing was added unless absolutely neces 
sary, and his effects were obtained by avery 


canvas with a deception: almost. uneanny. 


economical use of line and colour. In his indoor 
scenes we seem to be at one with his subjects, 
almost feeling as if we intruded on their presence. 
Here we find nothing of the riotous exuberance of 
Ostade. Instead, a serious, and 
often sad, note runs through his many 
The fishermen of Zandvoort are too busily engaged 
in their perilous occupations, and the women folk 


Steen ofr very 


themes. 


too much oceupied sharing their husbands’ anxieties 
or carrying on their household duties, to tind time 
for lighter His picture, “A Frugal 
Meal,” is a typical example of his many indoor 
The humble life of the poor is ennobled 
and made a titting theme to adorn the walls of 
their more fortunate brethren. 

Ln his outdoor scenes We eometimes vet a hveher 


pursuits. 


SCCTICS., 


aspect, and this 18 chiefly the case when children 
engage his attention. Israels took a delight in 
watching them play and romp about, and always 
Whether the, 
bask in the sun or play with their toy boats, they 
seem to affect us with their vivacity. 


‘faithfully portrayed their actions. 


No action 
was too trivial to pass his attention, no sketch 
too small to record it. He'took a grandfatherly 
eat m all their doings, and was ‘eminently 
successful, no matter what medium he employed 
-—il or water colour. 

\s a portrait painter Israels has left us very few 
works. These show a keen interpretation of 
character combined with a truthful delineation of 
Somewhat bold in treatment, they 
reflect the virility of the artist and his intimate 


grasp of essentials. 


eX pression. 


it*is as a Jew, however, that Israels appeals to 
many of us. His Jewish upbringing no doubt 
plaved a@ great part in helping him to overcome his 
early struggles and develop his sympathetic treat- 


¢ 
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DAVID RICARDO (1772 - 1823), by. A. 
Weiner, M.A,, F.R. Hist.8.... 
A BOOK OF THE MONTS, by the Rev. 
8. Levy, M.A, iv. 
ment of his fellow men. Throughout his entire 


life his interest in things Jewish never flagged, and 
he has left us numerous paintings of Jewish intétest. 
His biblical subjects, however, which were done 
chietly during his early period, can scarcely be called 
successful. They are cold and rather harsh . in 
In the course of his many travels he 
was always ready to interest himself in any of his 
In later life, during a 
houses 


treatment. 
co-religionists. visit te 
and was 
surprised to find an aged Jewish acribe busily 


Tangier, he entered one of the 


engaged working over a large scroll. They entered 
into conversation, and Israels was greatly affected 
when, on parting, the old man placed his hand on 
his head and said: “The Lord bless and protect 
On returning to Amsterdam his first task 
was to paint the old scribe leaning over the table, 
black. cap on head, and crutches at his side. 

In later life Israels enjoyed all the fruits of 
Endowed with a broad intellectual mind, 
he was an able conversationalist any 
subject, and his presence was always much sought 
after at the leading banquets. He made a large 
circle of friends both in Holland and in France, 
and always looked forward to his annual visit toa 
the Salon at the French capital. His death in the 
autumn of 1911 came as a sad blow to his large 
number of enthusiastic followers, tempered, how- 
ever, with the knowledge that he lived to the ripe 
age of 87. 
by several years, and his early successes were in 
large measure due to thé kindly help and sympathy 
he received from her. His many pictures which 
vrace the walls of the leading art valleries of the 
world, and which have found their way into the 
homes of all nationalities, are an everlasting tribute 
to the genius of this great master, 

The hundredth anniversary of his birth falls on 
the 27th of January, and the committees of the 
Museum of Antiquities and of the Art Club * Pie. 
tura 


you.” 


SLLICCE SS, 


on almost 


He was predeceased by hie wike 


of Groningen are organising an exhibition 
representative of his works. The combined com- 
mittee, of which Professor Dr. I. B. Cohen is a 
member, are desiroys of getting into touth with 
persons possessing any of his works and who are 
willing to loan them for a short period. The time 
is a fitting occasion to make this exhibition a great 
success and entirely worthy of the memery of our 
greatest Jewisn painter, 


AKIBA’S IMPRISONMENTS. 


Ry Rabbi Louis Krasner. 
the Rabbi Akiba, refusi#i to 
grant him his request [for it was for his studying 


of the Torah that he had been penalised and thrown 
into pl ( Rashi)}, 


however, 


Yochai then 
threatened to have his father Yochai denounce him 
(Akiba) to the authorities. Thereupon the Master 
said, *‘ My son, even more than the calf desires to 
suck, the cow suck”! But 
R. Simeon said, “Is not the ealf running the 
danger ?-” 

The whole of this Agadah, if it should be assumed 
to have reference to the period of Akiba’s martyr- 
dom, would be quite unintelligible. 


Simeon ben 


wishes to give 


Simeon hen 


Yochai was, according to the Midnish (Ley, 
Rabbah. 21) a disciple of R. Akiba for thirteen 
years, but from him he inherited all the vreat 
virtues which made hint famous—as he himself 
informed his disciples, all he possessed he derived 
from his teacher, R. Akiba (Gitin. 62a). We are 
also told (Nazir, 52b) that Rabbi Simeon fasted. 
and made penance for speaking in undignified 
terms to Rabbi Akiba. The close relations between 
Kabbi Simeon and his great teachef can also be 
gauged from @ tradition which he transmitted in 
the name of Rabbi Akiba (Sanhedrin, 12a). How. 
then, would it be possible for Simeon ben Yochai 
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to prove, the Gemarah there refers to the 
Rabbi's first imprisonment, and not to the imprison. 
ment which immediately preceded his death, how 
then is it possible to reconcile the concluding words 
of the narrative with our conclusion? This diffi. 
culty, however, is readily explained if we asgume— 
and the general narrative and Aggadic style of the 
Gemarah allows us to assume this with comparative 
propriety—that the Talmud is simply narrating 
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to speak in such tecms to this Master, whom he so 
+ revered, and from whom he learnt that the 
reverence of a teacher approximates to that of the 
Almighty ? How, then, are we to understand the 
threat that the son of Yochai held out, to denounce 
Akiba through the medium of his father Yochai ? 

~ We are driven to the conclusion that the incident 
\ related in Pesachim 112 does not refer to the event 


confined in prison. According to Maimonides 
(YM Rabbi Akiba was the armour- 
bearer of Bar-Kochba, and as seen from a passage 
in Sanhedrin 938, the latter held sway onlysfor 
‘two-and-a-half years (131,133c.8.). Hence, Rabbi 
Akiba must have been a free man at this period. 
We must therefore come to the conclusion that 
Rabbi Akiba suffered two imprisonments, one at 
the period deait with in Pesachim, and again for 


mission 


dealt with in Berachoth, but to a much earlier 
period, prior to the time when Rabbi Simeon 
became one of his great disciples. This must 
have reference to a time when Rabbi Simeon 
approached Rabbi Akiba, for the first time, asking 
him to become his teacher. At that time 
tabbi Akiba did not know Rabbi Simeon, except 
that he was the sop of Yochai, who was famous 
as a courtier and a friend of the Romans, and he 


therefure was justified in suspecting that, like ties?” “I will tell thee a parable,” answered Rabbi to the political changes, when Quietus was recalled 
father. so the son. too. might have leanings towards Akiba. “‘A fox was once perambulating the by Hadrian, and at a later period the two brothers 
the Romans. When. ban!_. of the river when he observed the fishes were apprehended and put to death. Of this 


however, R. ye heard 
that ben Yochai was prepared to rum the same 
risk as the Master, he accepted him wholeheartedly, 
and made him his disciple. 

To prove the assumption that the passage in 
Pesactim 112 has reference to a period prior to 
Rabbi Simeon, becoming Rabbi Akiba’s disciple, 
we must observe that obviously at that time his 
father Yochai was. yet alive, since he held out the 
threat that he would have his father denounce 
tabbi Akiba; and according to a passage in Meilah 
17a, even after his father’s death he was not yet 
renowned as a scholar, and the Rabbis questioned 
his authority. j= It should be 
noted also that they referred to him, as “ the 
son of Yochai.” He was not yet important enough 


to be called by his own name (vide Megillah 15), 
and this incident was beyond any doubt after the 
death of his father, for the argument had taken 
place in Rome, whither he went as a deputy to - 


plead for his people, and we find that in his re- 
luctance to accept this onerous duty he pleaded 


that if his father Yochai “were alive they would 


not have dared to impose upon him so perilous a 
(vide Meilah 178). Since even after his 


father's death he was, not vet recognised as a 


renowned scholar, we are justified in our contention 
that at the time of Rabbi Akiba’s imprisonment— 


which was during his father’s lifetime was 
only beginning his scholastic carhee 


But Rabbi Simeon enjoyed the tutorship. of 
habbi Akiba for thirteen vears. It could not be 
assumed that all those years Rabbi Akiba was 


taking part in Bar Kochba’s insurrection, « hich 
terminated in the Rabbi's martyrdom, \ 

In Berachoth 618, we are told that at one time 
an edict was, issued by Rome against the study 
of the Torah.* Rabbi Akiba, however, in defiance 
of the edict assembled groups to whom he imparted 
the Torah. *Pappus (the son of Judah), said to him, 
“ Fearest thou not the vengeance of the authori- 


in great perturbance. .° Wherefore all this bustle ? ’ 
queried Renard. ‘We fear the nets that men 
epread out for us.’ “Why not come out on dry 
land, and live in:safety with me, as did our an. 
‘Art thou the wisest of beasts ? 
Thou art not at all wise, but very foolish. If 
in our own element we are not safe with our lives, 
how much more so on land where death is sure for 
us.’ Thus, if while even studying the Torah, 
which is our very life, we suffer so much, how much 
greater our peril, if we should abandon it?”’.. . 
It is said that not many days elasped before 
Pappus too was incarcerated in the same prison. 
Beholding Rabbi Akiba he said:: “Happy art 
thou that thou sufferest for the sake of the Torah, 
but woe to Pappus, who is suffering for mundane 
things.” 

Now, according to Ll. H. Weiss (Dor Dor V edorshoy 
If., Chap. v.13), Pappus and his brother Lulianus 
were executéd by Rufus long before the Bar Kochb. 
insurrection; and since he had been imprisoned 
together with Rabbi Akiba, who took-an active 
part in the insurrection, itis obvious that the latter 
had been liberated from his first tmprisonment, 
to which the passage in Berachot must have re 
ference, and which was occasioned by his defiance 
of the Roman Edict that forbade the teaching of 
Peswhim 112b). 
It may perhaps be argued against this conclusion 
that the Gemarah Berachoth 61b (see above), con- 


vestors 7? 


the Jewish law (see Pashi above: 


cludes its narrative with the details of Rabbi 
Akiba’s martyrdom, and if, as it has been attempted 
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By Bertram B. Benas, B.A.,* LL.B. 


for our blood.” 


en bloc the stirring events of Akiba’s two imprison. 
ments and of his death, without caring to streas— 


for the sake of historic accuracy—the different 


periods at which these separate events took place. 


The above narrated incident of Rabbi Akiba’s 


contemporaneous imprisonment with Pappus took 
place during the reign of Troyan under the governor. 
ship of Quietus. Pappus, too, was liberated owing 


execution we have the following passage in the 
Talmud (Taanith 1IS8b). When the two brothers 
Pappus and Lulianus were about to be executed by 
Troyan, the latter said to them: “If you are of 
the seed of Hananiah, Mischael and Azariah, let 
your God save you, as he was supposed to have 
saved them from the hands of Nebuchadnezer !"’ 
Said the brothers to him: * Hananiah, Mischael, and 
Azariah were perfect saints and merited to be saved 
by miracle; Nebuchadnezzar, too, was a just kiny, 
and deserved to have a miracle happen through him; 
but thou art an ignoble person, through whom no 
miracle could happen, and as for us, we are fated 
to be destroyed, and, if not. by thy hand, then there 
are other agencies which would bring about our 
undoing. God, however, handed us over into thy 
hands in order that thou shall pay with thy life 
The tyrant, nevertheless, did not 
relent; but had them executed. 
however, before he himself had his head cleft: in 
twain... . H. Weiss (i+:d) comments that the 
Turianus here mentioned could have been no other 
than Tyrannus Rufus, and according to a passage in 
the Yerushalm (Berachoth), PD. 
Rabbi Akiba, too, met his death at the hands of 


Tyrannis- Rufus, after the date of the executioner 


of the brothers Pappus and Lulianus, 

It therefore appears clear that Rabbi Akiba 
suffered two imprisonments ; from the first of these 
he was liberated, but the second, following as a 
far-Kochba 


résult of his participation in the 


revolt, was a preliminary to a martyrs grave. 


If. 


harisaic idea! of Rabbinical learning produced the 


There are three books to which I refe: Mr. Strahan builds up a Jewish view of hfe,” 
with pleasure and gratitude inasmuch as to paraphrase Mr, Lowes Dickinson's book on — ideal jurist. 
they are whole-hearted non-Jewish apprecia- ‘ireece,* and dwcribos ~The Hebrew Genius it was Jewry that taught the world the nobility 
tions of Jewish thought and action-——Strahan’s ax its meaning to us, to borrow.the title of Mr. of the jurists’ vocation, rightly envisaged, as the 
“ Hebrew Ideals,’ Travers Herford’s “ Phari- cultur.t--and he calling to a study of the institutions of the past, 


saism,”} and “ The Importance of the Jews for 
the Preservation and Revival of Learning during 
the~Middle Ages” by Schleiden.: There are 
doubtless many others, particularly in the spiritual 
sphere, @ part or the whole of whose contents deals 
with the Jewish contribution to the world’s culture 
sympathetically or even appreciatively. But 
these books are more than appreciative —they are 
passionately enthusiastic. They sound as a heart- 
cry of overdue recognition—they seem to wish to 
realise the vision of Zechariah and “ take hold of 
the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, 
‘We will go with you.’ The books con- 
veniently cover three aspects of Jewish Thought 
and Life. The creative period (the early 
biblical), the interpretative period (the rabbinical 
period at the beginning of the civil era), and the 
distributive period of the Middle Ages when Jewry 
was the transmitter of learning to the world. oad 
Strahan takes a catalogue of abstract ideas, and he 
finds these as realised ideals from a study of Genesis, 
Chapters XI to L. 


Livingstone’s book on Hellenic 
dows 7 out of 39 chapters of Genesis. * Where,” 
asks Mr. Strahan, “shall we find the essential 
Hebrew Spirit ? Lf we except the Psalms, no book 
in the Old Testanient contains such a iu'l ies of 
Hebrew life and thought as th 
The referenceto the Psalms recalls another book, Lord 
Ernie's (Mr. Prothero) “The Psalms in Human 
Life,’} and the inspiring commentary on the book 
by the late Lord Russell of Liverpool, entitled “ The 
Right Use of Sacred Literat | have mentioned 
that book because it is an Hustration of, that 
spiritual treatment of Jewish thought and action 
which is the least infrquent form of non-Jewish 
appreciation of Jewry. Mr. Strahan gts his 
envisagement of Jewry ‘rom Gencsis. Mr. Travers. 
Herford gets it from the Pharisees, and as this 
period covers a post-biblical epoch, it is particularly 
valuable as a corrective against the notion that 
Jewry came to a cultural full stop at the close of the 
scriptural canon. Mr. Travers Herford is primarily 
concerned to dismiss the question-begging epith«t 
* Pharisaical,” in its popular and uninformed 


book of CGencsis. 


to a study of the livéng present, to the study of 
both as a guide to the future. The Professor of 
Law is held to be the safest and sanest leader of 
social construction: The Rabbinical schools of the 
Pharisees anticipated the highest ideals of the 
subsequent schools of European Law—and in that 
one field of political thought and actien whose 
development was cut short by the events uf history, 
they were themselves anticipated, as Mr. 
Zimmern has shown, by their predecessors, the 
Hebrew Prophets. From the Pharisaical School 
of the Rabbis we learn that the steps of institutional 
progress are guided by the light of legal history. 

Mr. Travers Herford’s book has a psychological! 


gloss in a very illuminating article by Dr. Israel 


Abrahams entitled “‘Some Pharisaic Delicacies.’’* 


The point of the article is the sense of refinement, 
of delicacy, of an intensely passionate equity which 
was the very life and soul of pharisaic, of rabbinic 
Judaism. 

If the English law derives some of its 
vibrant equities from the Canonists, then it 


connotation. He sees in Pharisai iv iri 

arisaism the pro woul m 

* Continued from progressive yuld seem that the spirit of Hillel, than who 
Chronicle Supplement. 7 instrument of Hebraic civilisation. In its interpre- there never was a more vital exponent of a living 
+ T. & T. Clark. tative powers he sees the forces of expansion. The equity, had in some measure fallen upon 
egie. “ The Greek ew of Life.” (Methuen.) ts 
Uf these, Lyman Abbott's “ Life and Literature of the +” The Greek Genius and Its Meaning to Us.” (Clarendon pars of the law, anticipating developmen 


Aucient Hebrews” is a iMustration (J. larke 
and Co). Professor Peake's “John Clifford Lecture,” 
“ Brotheriood in the Old Testament " affords a more recent 
instance (riodder and Stoughtoa'. 


Press, Oxford.) 
Nelson. 


} Contained in the collected writings entitled 
Fugitives.” (Nisbet) 


Arrested 


of the Roman Law and the Common Law of 
England. The debt due to Jewry aa the discoverer 


* The Menorah Journal, August, 1919, 


It was not long. ; 
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(the idea of an Equity to the law has yet to be 
worked out, and is a fascinating project for jhe 
fature Faculty of Law of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, 

Dr. Abrahams points out that the older Pharisee 

was a Gentleman—etiquette and morality went 
hand in hand. The Pharisaic rules of life were 
‘rules of a wonderful refinement, in which the 
bodily and the spiritual are syncretised. . 
Many think of the Pharisee as a legalist, but omit 
‘o remember that he carried his principle into the 
delicacies of sentiment as well as into the niceties 
of ritual. He derived the one as well as the other 
from the law itself... .” 


\Vhen an English Judge declines to hear a case 
shere a company of which he is shareholder is con- 
-rned, he is unconsciously following the equitable 
jelicacy of a Pharisaic rabbinical predecessor in 
the judicial office. This refinement of feeling, Dr. 
\brahams emphasises, is a direct product of 
‘egalism. These refineprents in the wider aspects 
of life passed into magnanimity. 


One of the noblest aspects of beauty is the Jewish 
spect of beauty of thought afd act—not merely 
{ form, of manner—but the inner beauty of the 
soul of things—that beheld, can be pronounced 
vood. This sense of beauty positively expressed 
by the sense of delicacy is negatively articulate in 
the horror which Jewry possessed of the hybrid and 
the abnormal. This horror of the hybrid and the 
.bnormal reaches emotionally an ®sthetic pitch. 
Its objective may be moral, but it is morality 
saturated with a spirit of the beauty of the natural 
nd normal, and of the horror of the hybrid and 
‘normal. Jewry is so passionately devoted to life 
that it was repelled by the worship of the mortal or 
the lifeleas or the inarticulate forces of nature, but 
| placed its faithin a living and everlasting Being 
who spoke to humanity in the language of mankind. 


Jewry’s traffic in things of the mind is the measure 
| Jewry’s appreciation of the things that really 
matter. Jewry unlocked for the world the closed 
doors of all those cultural treasure-houses of which 
Jewry had the keys. That is the burden of Dr. 
Schleiden’s book and its message. Dr. Schleiden 
propounds two theses—“ without Judaism no 
~ holastics, and without scholasticism no progress 
n philosophy ; without Hebrew no Reformation ; 
“feut Jews no Hebrew,,for they were the only 
‘cachers of the language.” The author bases his 
upon facts which he marshals with 
vocuracy and clearness, 
lt is not necessafy to go to the whole length of 
generalisations to appreciate the points he 
ves home with convincing cogency. He empha- 
ises the imaginative taculty among the Jewish 
eople, and lays stress upon their aesthetic and 
capacities and 
‘ndencies which he rightly asserts are too often 


nclusions 


DAVID RICARDO (1772-1823). 


In the science of economics, which fills so large a 
place in contemporary thought, few men have won 
for themselves a more lasting name than David 


Ricardo, 


ticardo was bern in London in 1772 of Judeo- 
Dutch parents who had settled in England. Like 
“0 many Dutch Jews, the family was of Spanish and 
ortuguese origin. Tradition traces their descent 
to Southern Spain, and alleges that the founder of 
the house was an Andalusian grandee, who, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, had married 
+ Jewess. Five sons were the offspring of this 
marriage, three of whom adopted the maternal 
laith, and added the prenomen “ Israel” to their 
names, to distinguish them from their brothers who 
lollowed the religion of the father. Spain was, 
however, no longer a safe home for these converts, 
so that they emigrated to Leghorn,in Italy, about 
1660. They were not, however, members of the 
Synagogue, nor did they contribute to its building 
in 1676, if we may judge by the absence of their 
hames from its records. The earliest mention of 
them occurs in the entry ef the marriage of David 
Israel Ricardo to an Italign Jewess. He had 
‘wo sons, Samuel Israel Racardo and Joseph Israel 


a‘ctin if sundered by date. 


denied to Jewry. Above all he gives Jewry ‘its 
due for the part it played in the dev lopment” ot of 
the medical schools of Salerno and Montpelier, and 
the University of Padua. 

We see from his narrative that Jewry was closely 
associated with the vital movements of thought 
and action which in scholasticism, humanism, the 
reformation, and the subsequent reaction gave 
shape to the mind and life of the mediaeval and 
modern world. 

Jewry, perhaps, is somewhat insistent on its 
pioneering because it is, when justly claimed, so 
often denied. But Jewry is equally emifent as a 
disseminator. Where Jewry deserves its due in 
this direction, it is often then charged with playing 
the part of a mere middleman. This is the new 
line even in spiritual matters, and is based on the 
archwological discoveries.* Ader all, there is merit 
both in pioneering and in transmitting. Jewry is 
usually overlooked in the former capacity and 
depreciated in the latter. Even the acceptors of’ 
Babylon's claims must admit that it was Jewry 
which made eternal values of that which it is said 
to have received. This should appeal to the 
adherents to the two great spiritual systems sprung 
from Jewry, for it is their own line of apologetics. 
A culture which believes that translated irtyo 
action it is a “ tree of life to those who lay hold 
it.” can only justify its claim by its endurance, and 
that fact Jewry has proved. Archeology may dis- 
cover sources, but contemporary history testifies 
to life. 

Sk p centuries, and yet a full picture can be painted. 
Akiba anticipated the passionate, romantic patriot 
of modern nationalist eras, but in Akiba’s case 
with the characteristic Jewish brake of the law that 
guid-s and guards the wheel. Hillel's equity pre 
ceded that of Salvius Julianus and Ellesmere, 
Jochanan ben Zaccai at Jabneh foresaw, as many 
a nation-builder has since seen, that the foundation 
stones of reconstruction are the schools and educa- 
tion. Take any protagonist in the thought and 
action of the nations, and there is a Jewish counter- 
part, except in spheres of action denied to Jewry-— 
and the Jewisli counterpart ante-dates as well as 
parallels the figures of the nations—in the case of 
the nations that have ceased to be, Jewry has 
ante-dated, paralleled, and post-dated. We can 
find a Jewish counterpart to all. We can be self- 
sufficing—not that we must be. We not only 
ante-date, parallel,and post-date, we are our own 
recurring decimal. We have Chassidism divided by 
centurics—mystics —- philosophers —-syncretists - 
Sadducees, Karaites, and their modern successors 
under other 
Joseph and Ezra and 
recurre od. 


have 


Nehemiah 


*See the volume “ Recent Developments in European 
Thought,”’ Ed. F. 8. Marvin, for a survey of current opinion. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


By A. Weiner, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


“Ricardo, the latter of whom was the grandfather 


of the economist. Conditions in Italy becoming 
unfavourable, the Ricardos were drawn to Amster- 
dam, the lodestone of numerous Hispano-Jewish 
families, where they probably settled early in the 
eighteenth century. Here Joseph was born, appa- 
rently in 1702, and here he married Hannah Abbas 
in 1727. By her he had two daughters and four 
sons, the youngest of whom, Abraham, became 4je 
father of the subject of this sketch. If in Leghorn 
the family had seemingly taken no part in the 
communal affairs, in Amsterdam, on the€ontrary, 
they became prominent members of the congrega- 
tion. One of David's uncles held office in two 
important communal organisations, the ‘ Beth 
Ahaim”’ and the “Gabaim de Terra Santa y 
Cantivos”’; he was likewise subscriber 
to Britto’s edition of the Hebrew Prayer Book, 
published in 1772, with a Spanish translation. 
The eminence of the Ricardes is further attested by 
their marriages. They intermarried with the 
Lobattos and the Da Costas, so that David was 
related to Rehuel Lobatto, the mathematician, 
and Isaac Da Costa, who became a celebrated 
Dutch poet. 


Our humanist literature is not a product of 
modernity; the poems of Tchernichovski have 
boen anticipated by the amoretti of Immanuel of 
Rome. Nahum Slousch calls Tchernichovski a 
Hebrew with an Hellenic soul—a concession to the 
popular division of temperaments. But Immanuel- 
of Rome was Dantesque and might bo claimed as 
Italian in sentiment. We must not forget that the 
common denomination of humanists is humanity. 
“Tt is good to emphasise our humanism, For 
centuries we have suffered from the tendency to be 
super- or sub-humanised in the world’s esteem. 
When our artists seck the poet's licence, it is our 


pride that they never lose Jewry’s dominant note — 


of humanity and naturalness. They see the 
esthetic side of Jewry’s medallion of purity and 
cleanliness. In the broad sweep of Jewry’s pen 
and in the recurrence of its creative valucs we sce 
the signs of the unity of Jewish civilisation. 
Mr. Delisle Burns, in “‘ Greek Ideals,”* tells us that 
‘The history of a people may be interpreted by 
reference to the kind of life which they held most 
desirable, and the kind of character they most 
admired.” Jewry leaVes no doubt in the minds of 
readers of its history upon these points. Classical 
education has so habituated the Occidental mind 
to seek for ideas and ideals in Plato, and for ethics 
and politics in Aristotle, that ideas and ideals in 
themselves and ethics and pelitics in themselves 
become regarded as having their source in the 
teaching of these philosophers. But a study of 
Jewish literature and history results in a synthetic 
structure of Jewish ideal thought. and action. 
Jewry has a disunctive emotional driving force 
impelling attainment of an ideal of perfection. 
There is the constant presence of a striving after 
ideals —ideals, of justice and kindnces and the beauty 
of peace and wholesomeness. Jewish lyrical poetry, 
parables, and legends are full of passionate yc arnings 
for these ideals. There'is a dominant feeling for 
one colour-scheme in life—a dislike of diverse kinds 
—hybrids in nature or kind. If the study 
of our Jewish. literature as literature gives 


us a synthesis which would form the analogy 


to Plato in the classical scheme, so our Jewish 
history constructs a system of politics and social 
ethics, which is analogous to Aristotle and his place 
in the classical political science. Our post-Biblical 
literature had very slight Jewish political back- 
yrounds to work upon, so that Jewish political 
and action in the Diaspora has been 
in full working 
Jewry 
centuries ago, showing a very real perception of the 
recognition of 


thought 


largely communal. But we see 


order various forms of corporate life in 


value of co-operation and of the 
man as a social being. 


[To be concluded. | 


p.1. Bell, 


Towards the middle of the eighteenth century 
the sun of Holland's greatness began to decline, 
and Amsterdam was rapidly superseded by London 
as the commercial and financial centre of the world, 
resulting in a considerable emigration of Jews 
from the former city. Among them was Abraham 
Ricardo. He arrived in 1770, for it was in that 
year that he applied for and obtained letters 
of denization. Not long after he married 
Abigail del Valde, a member of the oldest and most 
powerful Sephardic families of the London com- 
munity. Abraham Ricardo prospered in his busi- 
ness as a merchant and broker, and in 1773 obtained 
the coveted privilege of becoming one of the twelve 
licensed brokers whom the City Aldermen then 
allotted to the Jews. He was an active member 
of the Bevis Marks Congregation, where he attended 
regularly, living within easy reach of the Synagogue 
at No. 1, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe. 

David Ricardo, the future economist, was born 
on April 19, 1772, and was educated in England 
and in Holland, whither he was sent at an early 
agg. At fourteen his formal education was com- 
pleted, and he entered his father’s business, But 


though immersed in daily affairs young Ricardo 
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was drawn towards scientific and literary studies, 
and went through a course of desultory readingin 
chemistry, geology, Shakespeare,and Adam Smith, 
whose great work, “ The Wealth of Nations,” he 
read in 1799. , These studies were, however, not 
encouraged in the paternal home, so that David 
became estranged from his father. This breach 
between father and son was gradually widened 
when religious differences began to manifest them- 
selves. The father was an orthodox Jew, deeply 
attached to the ancestral faith and conforming 
unquestioningly to the steadfast practice of its 
tenets in every particular. The son found himself 
no longer in sympathy with Judaism, more espe- 
cially when he became attached to a young 
Quakeress, Priscilla Ann Wilkinson, whom he 
married shortly after. He had now to make his 
own way in the world unaided; but so high was his 
reputation already as a man of ability and integ- 
rity that many of his Stock Exchange frienda, 
rallied round him to enable him to continue in the. 
profession in which, he had been brought up. His 
success was almost phenonfenal, for at 25. he was 
already swi§ciently rich to relax his efforts in pur- 
suit of wealth and return to the study of Natural 
Science and Economics. Though no longer a con- 
forming Jew there is no evidence that he ever 
formally seceded from Judaism. On the other 
hand, he undoubtedly took the oath “‘ on the faith 
of a Christian,’ when he entered the House of 
Commons as Member for Portarlington in Ireland 
in 1819. 

Long before this date he had made a great 
name and reputation as a wealthy and influential 
figure in the English financial world, and as one of 
thegmost trusted of the government “ loan con- 
tractors,” through whose agency the ministers 
then raised the large sums necessary to continue 
the protracted struggle against Nafoleon. To 
this period belong, too, his earliest writings. The 
very serious financial crisis of 1808 had brought 
“a severeYall in the rate of exchiange, accompanied 
jons in the market price of gold. This 
induced Richrtlo to write a series of letters on the 
“ Price of Gold,” afterwards reprinted and expanded 


into a pamphlet entitled “The High Price of 
Bullion; a Proof of the Depreciation of Bank 
Notes.” This work became the subject of an acute 
controversy that resulted in the appointment of 
‘a committee, known as the ‘‘ Bullion Committee,” 
to investigate the whole question. The report 
was in entire agreement with Ricardo’s views, and 
recommended the repeal of the Bank Restriction 


Act and the resumption of cash payments, sus- 


pended in 1797. 

Ricardo’s fame now Tose rapidly, and he became 
a member of a select circle of thinkers and literary 
men. Among his most intimate friends were Bent- 
ham, James Mill (the father of John Stuart Mill), 
Malthus, McCulloch, the economist, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Sidney Smith, one of the founders of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,” Hobhouse, Horne Tooke, 
the historian of prif@s, Francis Peace, the labour 
leader and the hero of the repeal of the Com- 
bination Act, and many others. With Malthus, 
in particular, he continued in friendly rivalry, 
exchanging numerous letters upon those economic 
doctrines in which both were so keenly interested. 
It was by the advice of his other friend, James 
Mill, that he wrote the most complete exposition 
of his system, “* The Principles of Politica™conom y 
and Taxation” first published in 1817. Although 
this is not the place to enter into an analysis of 
the merits of this work, it may nevertheless be 
permitted to mention that the theory of rent. which 
he elaborated in his work .js still the basis of all 
economic speculation on this branch of the subject. 
Equally important is his statement of the theory 
of value, and it is curiovs to note that both Kar! 


Marx and Lassalle, the Jewish founders ofmodern . 


socialistic economics, tind the justification for their 
ideas in the writings of Ricardo, one of the fathers 
of the classical school, an individua ist par excel. 
lence, and a millionaire merchant. 

ticardo had now won a recognised place in 
English economic thought. He was likewise 
known as a doughty controversia'ist, of whom it 
has been said that “perhaps no modern writer 
or speaker engaged in so many polemics and 
discussions. and yet so completely eliminated the 
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element of self’ A hiyvher tribute was paid hj 

by his friend McCulloch, who prefixed a Cae 
to his edition of Ricardo’s works, publishea 
1846, in which he writes as follows: ‘“ The brevity 
with which Mr. Ricagdo has stated some of }; 
important principles, their intimate dependen, 
on each other, the fewness of his illustrations, a), 
the mathematical cast he has given to reasoning 
render it sometimes not a little difficult for readen 
unaccustomed to such investigations readily 4, 
follow him. But those who give to his works ¢}, 
attention of which they are so worthy, will fing 
that he is remarkably consistent in the use o 
terms, and that he is as logical and conclusive a, 
he is profound and original. It was the opinion 
of Quintilian that the students of eloquence who 
were delighted with Cicero had made no ineop. 
siderable progress in their art, and the same 
may, without hesitation, be said of the studente 
of political economy who find pleasure in th. 
works of Ricardo. Sciat se non parum pro. 
fecisse ent Ricardo valde placebit.”’ 

In the early years of his married life Ricardo 
lived in Mile End; later he removed. to Upper 
Brook Street, which remained his town hous 
after he had taken up his residence at Gatcom) 
Park in Gloucestershire, where he had bought ay 
estate. With -his family he maintained coriia| 
relations, despite his abanfoning of Judaism. He 
likewise made numerous contributions to poor 
relatives both in England and in Holland. One of 
his brothers was his executor and wrote his obituary 
in the “ Annual Biography,’ from which man\ 
subsequent authorities have drawn numerous 
details of his life, notably Prof. J. H. Hollander, a 
coreligionist who holds the Chair of Economics at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. To his work 
| acknowledge my obligation. 

ticardo died, Qs stated above, on September 1}, 
1823, and was buried at Hardenhuish Park, nea: 
Chippenham, Wilts, the country seat of his 
daughter, Mrs. Clutterbuck. A lectureship on 
political economy, to exist for ten years, was 
founded to commemorate him, and McCulloch was 
chosen to fill it. 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


By the Rev S. Levy, M.A. 


- Leading Rules in Legal Decisions. 


The Aramaic term, pesak, and the English 
word, “ decision.’ have a close likeness in their 
root meaning. In its original etymology pesak 
is a “severance” or “cut,” and the idea of 
“ cutting’ is transferred in its application to 
describe a decree or judicial “ decision.” ~ De- 
cision *’ is likewise the declaration of a judgment, 
the word being derived from the Latin decidere, 
to “ cut away,”’ and the notion implies the deter- 
mination of an issue by “ cutting ”’ a path through 
a mass of reasoning. The codifier, or the authority 
who decides, the “decider,” is called the posek, 
the “cutter,” because he delivers judgment by 
making a “‘cut’’ through the knots of ,conflicting 
views or differing laws. 


In his latest work, Ha-Posekim ” 
Express"’ Printers, Commercial Street, 
tabbi Avigdor Chaikin has applied himself to the 
laborious task of providing a compendium of 
leadmg rules which have guided the posekim, 
the ** deciders,”’ in arriving at their pesakim, leva! 
decisions.” In this instructive digest the author 
supplies the material to help us to trace the his. 
torical threads that have gone to the making of 
salient regulations and guiding judgments. We 
are enabled to see the changing shades of inter- 
pretation adapted to varying conditions without 
any sacrifice of pringiple. We are helped to con. 
struct the curve of evolution, as it were, instead 
of merely noting the points of inflexion. We can 
watch opinions in theory being transformed into 
decisions for practice. We can observe custom 
hardening into law, and sometimes even over- 


riding law. The idea of continuity in legal ex- 
position and judgment is kept in mind with great 
care and due emphasis, and the reasons for ** case- 
made ’” law are indicated with painstaking accuracy. 

Rabbi Chaikin’s fresh contribution will, there- 
fore, prove a most useful guide to students in theory 
and Rabbis in practice, [t brings into neat com- 
pas- the methodology of legal decisions. and 
constitutes an excellent abridgment of judicial 
interpreajation. The entries of all regulations in 
the Shulchan Aruch are arranged in alphabetical 


order, and any subject can thus be referred to 


without delav. The learned writer's Introduction 
to this difficult subject is a noteworthy feature 
of his erudite and serviceable work. It contains 
a bibliography of codes, decisions, responsa, and 
ethical wills, which Rabbi Chaikin has laid under 
contribution in producing this book, 


The author of this volume is far too modest 
and pious ta boast of the extent of his ‘learning, 
the value of his researches, and the compactness 
and convenience with which he presents his con- 
clusions, But he is fully entitled to claim that 
students of Jewish law will find in his latest work 
a laboratory full of rich materials for an analysis 
and interpretation of the evolution of legal de- 
cisions, In the performance of his task Rabbi 
Chaikin has not only made close and detailed use 
of all the essential codes and rules, but he has also 
tabulated the exact references under their appro- 
priate headings. Rabbi Chaikin’s new book has 
a dignity and an authority all its own. It seems 
to consecrate the author's name in the hearts of 


his friends and disciples, and to record a service 
to Jewish learning that cannot be recalled without 
deep affection and lasting gratitude. 

We may share in-the joy of achievement of ® 
scholar, acting as an inspiring architect for work 
men willing to be instructed and ready to reap the 
advantage afforded them by this provision of 4 
most useful key to the vast maze of legal lore 1m 
Judaism. Our debt to Rabbi Chaikin is increased 
by the fact that he is not a mere researcher in theory. 
For he is himself a leading posek, a ~ decider, and 
in his present work he shows us the chemistry “ 
his own mind in the daily exercise of his jucs ial 
functions. 

At the end of the Introduction Rabbi Ci aikio 
reminds us that this volume, the fruit of long *tv«) 
and practice, has been issued on bis completion @ 
forty years’ service in Rabbinic office. He ™*) 
have wandered from Rostoff on the Don to lar 
from Paris to Sheffield, and from Sheffield 
London. But he has not spent those forty yee” 
the wilderness of indifference to the Torah. Throws! 
out his pilgrimage the Torah has been his delizh' 
by day and his solace by night. ble has continu 
ously and consistently based his life and thought on 
the massive foundation of his solid learm ne. 
assimilated by a clear intellect and interpreted by 4 
saintly soul. In touching words Rabbi Chaikin 
dedicates his work to the tender memory of his 
life’s partner, who belonged to a family of Rabbin« 
fame, and whose own learning, piety and devo''°" 
were an aid and inspiration to her distingul 
husband in his long and honoured career. 
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THE WORK OF THE I.C.A.: A Year's 


The Association’s Colonists have endeavoured to 
regain in real arable farming the profits which cattle- 
raising has ceased to give them since the fall in 
prices. They have in all the Colonies largely 
extended the areas sown to crops. At Narcisse 
Leven, an average of 100 as against 75 hectares of 
arable has been sown. At Lucienville, the areas of 
eorn and linseed reached an average of 90 hectares 
per Colonist. Various crops, not hitherto popular, 
have been introduced. “At Entre Rios, 200 hectares 
of barley have been sown, the seed being furnished 
by an important brewery which regerved the right 
to purchase the crop. In addition the cultivation 
of potatoes, melons, water melons, and othef "paying 
erops is being developed. At Dora, in the province 
of Santiago, the Government has distributed cotton 
seed in order™to encourage this form of farming. 
Unfortunately; the drought damaged this crop. 
Elsewhere the sons of Colanists have organised 
themselves and have begun to start new crops on 
the experimental farms of the LC.A. The LC.A. 
has only had to assist the Colonists at Santa-lsabel, 
who suffered from the bad harvest of 1922-1925. 
A certain number of them had neither seeds nor 
money, and the help promised by the Government 
was not forthcoming at the time. The LC.A. 
therefore advanced seeds to 93 Colonists to the 
value of 34,000 piastres, and later on the Govarn- 
ment asgsieted 55 other Colonists with seeds to the 
value of 24,000 piastres. In general, crops, have 
been fairly successful, though in some places there 
have been excessive rains which have done-a little 
harm; while, on the contrary, at Montefiore there 
has been a drought, and the harvest has suffered, 
specially so far as linseed and maize are concerned. 
This is all the more to be regretted, as the Colonists 
had made very serious efforts to recover themselves. 
The dairy industry is making considerable progress 


everywhere, and the Colonists are obtaining very: 


satisfactory results. At Entre Rios the eight 
ereameries in the Colonies (a ninth is to be opencd 
shortly) deal with more than 10,000 litres of milk 
daily, and the quantity is increasing. ‘The Colonists 
at some distance from the creameries make cheese, 
which is then sold through the Agency of the 
local Co-operative Association. These Co-opfbra- 
tives sell the Colonists’ eggs at Buenos Ayres, and 
thus secure to the producer full value without 
any intefmediary making profits. Co-operative 
Societies are steadily prospering and increasing 
their stores, opening smal! shops for the sale of food 
produce, building new hangars for holding the 
harvest, &c. Their credit is now very good, as 
is instanced by the fact that recently the Minister 
of Agriculture accepted a guarantee of 10,000 
piastres, signed by one of these bodies, for an 
advance to a group of Colonists, members of that 
Co-operative. To assist the development of the 
villages, the I.C.A. is continually placing at the 
disposal of the local authorities land for the con- 
struction of public buildings, schools, &c., and has 
sontributed to their cost as well. Thanks to the 
1.C.A., a new school is being built at Baron Hirsch, 
where 29 families were installed this year. The 
LC.A. is always anxious to develop the work of 
eolonising, and has assisted in every possible way 
the installation of families recently arrived in the 


* Substance of address before the Council of the Anglo 
Jew Association, 1924. by the President. 


By O. E. D’Avigdor Goldsmid. 


Argentine. 100 families have already been placed 
upon small holdings, and the 1.C.A. has just voted 
a further credit of 120,000 piastres for settling an 
additional 100 families. The LC.A. has gradually 
extended the influence of the Cotnmittees established 
for helping the immigrants on their arrival and 
finding them work. Additional Committees are 
being formed, chitfiy in the towns and villages 
adjoining the LC.A.’s Colonies. At Moisesville 
235 of the labourers, who came only for the harvest, 
have been permanently installed in the Colony. 
To provide temporary housing accommodation 
for them, the LC.A. has repaired some existing 
cottages specially intended for newly-arrived immi- 
grants. The I.C.A. has always been anxious to 
find new openings for Jewish Colonisation, and 
recently despatched one of its managers to Uruguay 
to enquire and report. It is regretted that at. 
present circumstances «lo not admit of any develop- 
ments taking place there. Religious teaching 
fs proceeding satisfactorily, as stated in the 
previous’ reports, and it may faitly be said that 
provision of this instruction has rendered inestimable 
service to the colonists and their families. On 
October 31 last, 93 classes were open, attended by 
3.756 children. The staff consists of 110 teachers, 
and is doing its work most satisfactorily. ‘There 
is no difficulty in obtaining add; 
Brazil. 


The last quarter of 1923 witnessed the end of the 
local revolution, which had caused a great deal of 
trouble among the colonists since the beginning of 
the year. After the “ armistice,’’ which stopped the 
pillaging and robbery, a sef&lement was reached 
between the Government and the rebels, and 
to-day everything is peaceable and in” order. 
The LC.A. had refused to yield to the threats and 
exactigns of the rebels, secured the arrival of 
troops, and thus succeeded in defendipg the 
colonists fairly effectively. 


jonal teachers. 


They have now been 
able to resume possession of their holdings. A 
consideration, anc 
steps have been taken to aasist the colonists who 
were the victims of brigandage. It is to be hoped 
that the losses will not reach the figure which has 
been anticipated. 


vendral reorganisation is under 


Canada. 
Speaking generally, the 
proved good. 


crops ot 1923 have 
The actual harvest was completed 
under the best conditions possible, although there 
was a certain shortage of labour in Naskatchewan. 
In quantity the crop exceeded the previous record, 
but the quality was not completely satisfactory. 
Prices have not changed, but a considerable number 
of the colonists have preferred to wait on the 
chance of their rising, and have not sold their corn. 
In order to extend operations in Canada, the 
L.C.A. has voted a further credit for installation 
of new families, either trained agriculturists, or 
families physically fit for farming. In addition, 
the office of the LC.A. has been moved from 
Winnipeg to Regina to enable the staff to be 
practically in the midst of the colonies. 


Palestine. 

The corn crops sown at the beginning of 
November have suffered a little from drought, as 
the rains were rather late this winter, but it will 
not be until the month of April that any definite 


Survey." 


statement as to the harvest can be made. The 


despatch of oranges to 
satisfactorily. Prices which had ten compara- 


tively low are’‘now considerably better, the last 
sales hfving been effected at about Ils. to 13s. per 
case. The result of last years working of the 
Wine Growers’ (o-operative Association does not 
show an improvement in its financial position. In 
spite of its efforts, the Association has not yet 
found new openings for its wines, and is struggling 
against the serious competition of French and Italian 


wines, both having the adyantage of a depreciated 


currency. Sales are only imereasing very slowly 


‘in this country. There has been considerable 


development in the cultivation of tobacco, caused 
by the very satisfactory results gbtained by 
Efforts are being made to 
keep this cultivation within reasonable limits, so 
as to avoid over-production. The flour mill at 
Haifa, one of. the industrial enterprises in which 
the I.C.A. is interested, is working quite satis. 
factorily. The buyers appreciate the quality of 
the flour and __ the 

without difficulty. At 


ment has under 


colonists last year. 


whole output is sold 
Athlit, the 
consideration 
tions connected with the 
which will be 
works are practically complete. 


manage- 
various ques- 
of the salt 
produced next summer. The salt 
Immigration is 
continuing, but is rathe le a8 than last year, arrivals 
being approximately 500 to 600 souls per month, 
There is, however, a considerable amount of difficulty 
in finding work for the new immigrants. There 
has also been some emigration. Generally speaking 
however, the economic situation of the country 
has slightly 
substantialls 


improved, the cost of living is 
reduced, and unemployment is 
diminishing. 


Poland, 


The last quarter of 1923 passed without any, 


special event. The technical and rade schools, 
supported by the L.C.A., are 
the end of the year ove! Z 


srowing, and had at 
The principal 
lock-making and 
carpentry for the boys, dressmaking, plain sewing, 
and embroidery for the girls: The contribution 
made by the IL.C.A. amounts to approximatel, 
”) per cent. of the cost of these schools, while a 
further 25 per cent. is recovered by the sale of 
articles manufactured’ at the school. Loeéal con- 
tributions are, | regret to say, very small. There 
has been a reduction in the activity of the caiases 
de préts during the last three months. It will be 
remembered that the LC.A.,. jointly with the 
J.D.C., has found the bulk of their working capital, 
and, in order to protect it, it was arranged that 
transactions should be carried out in zloty (gold 
france), It is this which has caused a diminution 
in their activities, but it is to be hoped that the 
zloty, which is already treated as legal currency, 
will be universally adopted for the operations of the 
cavsses de préts, as their funds would then be 
immune from further misfortunes, due to the fall 
in the exchange from which they have already 
suffered. Agricultural activity continues to grow. 
Our staff has been completed by the appointment 
of a gardening expert for assisting the development 
of market gardening and horticulture in the eastern 
provinces. Inspection has been made of the 
Jewish colonies in the neighbourhood of Kobryn 


000 pupils. 
trades taught are those. of 
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and Pruzany. A scheme for helping the colonists 
to repair their buildings and prune their fruit 
trees has been prepared. The farm school at 
Czenstochowa is being rebuilt rapidly, and the 
buildings will shortly be in complete order. Farm 
implements have been obtained, and everything is 
practically in readiness for starting work. At 
Slobodka-Lesna the distillery has been completely 
repaired and started working in November. The 
property has also been reorganised, and a portion 
of the estate is to be allotted to Jewish farmers. 


The development of the Co-operatives organised 
aml supported by the LC.A, is progressing very 
favourably, and 21 of these institutions, with a 
membership of 2,850, have been provided with new 
credits. In addition, 18 caisses have received 
further working capital. Certain of them have 
resumed their pre-war practice, and are baying 
the materials required by their¢fftisan members 
wholesale. Thanks to this arrangement, sub- 
stantial reductions in price have been obtained, 
but of course these operations are being very care- 
fully watched by the L.C.A.’s staff. At the begin- 
ning of December a meeting of delegates of (aisses 
de Préts was held at Kieff, at which the repre- 
sentative of the I.C.A., Monsieur Sack, whose 
experience in these matters is well known, attended. 
He gave the meeting all the possible information in 
connection with the development of these caisses. 
Work in the Colonies, directed by the I.C.A.’s 
staff, with the assistance of ‘he co-operative 
societies, has produced substantial results. By the 
end of the year the quantity of seeds distributed 
to the inhabitants of the Colonies had reached 
1.600.000 kilogs.: in addition, 1:;585 horses, 460 
cows, 37 bulls were also handed over. 
time agricultural 


At the same 
implements, including 1,228 
harrows, 422 ploughs, harvesters, wagons, &c., 
were bought and distributed through the agency 
“of the Co opératives. 


Rumania. 

Indifference, or lack of interest, of certain authori. 
ties, as well as the inadequate means provided in 
the Budget for the Ministry of Education in 
Rumania, have prevented the majority of Jewish 


children going to the State schools. As a conse- 
quence, the L.C,A. has continued its support to a 
certain number of schools belonging in general to 
communities with insufficient means to maintain 
them themselves. Thisvhas enabled the children 
to obtain a decent education. 


Emigration. 

The last three months of 1923 were spent by the 
LC.A. in endeavouring to settle many questions 
under this head. 

Poland.—The evacuation of Russian refugees 
may be said to be completed. Up to January | 

this year the local Committee of the I.C.A. had 

provided assistance for 1,841 people, or 690 families. 
At this moment there are only 300 refugees left in 
Poland, provided with American passports and 
ready to leave, but who have to wait until the 
opening of the next quota for the U.S.A. 
Thanks to the efforts of the LC.A., 
the Rumanian Government has postponed to July, 
1924. the time for evacuating the Russian refugees 
now in Ruménia. By January 1, 1924, approxi- 
mately 5,000 had left Rumania, thanks again to 
the LC.A.’s assistance, and the LC.A.’s office in 
Bucharest had helped one way or another two- 
thirds of the total number of refugees evacuate. 
At our instigation, the Canadian Government has 
yrafted 400 visas a month for Russian refugees 
from Rumania, while a certain number have gone 
to South America, where arrangements were made 
to receive them, and, in addition, a certain number 
have bec . repatriated. At the same time, there 
are still about 4,500 refugees left, but more than 
half of them are waiting for the opening of the 
American ports next July. 


Rumania. 


Danzig. 
There are now 
only 200 left, to whose support the I.C.A. con- 
tributes until they can leave for other destinations. 
it is desirable to state that the local authorities 
have materially mitigated the rigours of the regula. 
tions #ffich prevailed at this camp in the spring. 
Constantinople.-At the beginning of 1923 the 
1.C.A. evacuated the bulk of the Russian refugees 
at Constantinople, and by the end of the year the 
number remaining had been reduced to about 50, 


Last spring there ‘over 


refugees in this emigration camp. 


were 


thanks to the efforts made by the local office. But 
the special duty of this office is the protection of 
the Russian refugees intending to go overseas. Ae 
organisation has been created to receive emigrants 
on their arrival, and to assist them during their 
stay at-this port, both by advice and by making 
arrangements on their behalf with the local Cop. 
sular authorities. The office has been extremely 
useful in procuring for the emigrants the advantage 
of the “‘ Nansen” passport, which is given by the 
Turkish authorities to the refugees. Thanks te 
this, the majority of emigrants in transit from this 
port have been able to obtain the necessary visas 
and to continue their voyage. The number of the 
“normal” emigrants passing through Constanti. 
nople in the last three months of 1923 was about 
1,500. 

South America.—In view of the restrictions 
on immigration to the U.S.A., it appeared necessary 
to consider and develop the openings for Jewish 
immigrants in South America, and especially ig 
Brazil. In the course of last year Committees 
were created at the instigation of the LC.A. in the 
principal centres of Brazil for the reception of 
immigrants and for finding them work. In order 
to devAop the activities of these Committees and 
to co-ordinate their efforts, the 1.C.A. has sent out, 
as its representative in that country, the Rey. 1. 
Raffalovich, of Liverpool, who may be called as 
“emigration specialist,” 
well known to many here. 


and whose abilities are 


So far as can be judged from statistics, approxi- 
mately 1,000 immigrants entered the Argentine 
per month during the last six months of 1923, 
of whom about seven-tenths were Polish Jews. 
The landing of these immigrants was assisted by the 
Society for the Protection of Immigrants at Buenos 
Ayres, which also endeavours to obtain work for 
them. As stated in the previous portion of this 
Report, a certain number of these immigrants have 
gone to the LC.A.’s colonies, and have been in 
stalled on holdings intended for colonists in their 
preliminary stages. 

Finally, | would add that the prospe ts for cloae 
co-operation between the LC.A. and the Joint 
Distribution Committee in the great task of Euro 
pean reconstruction look very hopeful. 


A WEEK IN PALESTINE: Some Notes. 


My great ambition to visit Palestine has at last 
been realised. The visit has certainly comprised 
the most fascinating and interesting weck I have 
ever had. Every Jew who has even the emallest 
racial instinct must be thrilled when visiting the 
cradle of his race. I have been fortunate enough 
in my life to visit some of the most famous cities 
of the East; of all the places I have seen, the one 
which has made the greatest impression upon my 
mind is distinctly Jerusalem. 

7 very fortunate indeed to meet in Jerusalem 
(through the kind introduction of Mr. D’ Aviedor 
Goldsmid) the mamager of the Economic Board in 
London. This gentleman, together with his wife, 
showed me a great deal of kindness and hospitality, 
and was 1 enough to accompany me all the 
time | was in Palestine. Through his kindness 
and organisation I was able to see all I wanted to 
sec and meet the men | wished to meet. I am 
bound, however, to say that by no single word did 
he endeavour to impress upon me his opinion of the 
eountry or of the men or their policies, 1 did 
not know even when I left, after being with him 
daily for nearly a week, whether he was a Zionist 
or a non-Zionist. 

Jerusalem itself is a most curious and interesting 
place. It is strange to walk through the old city 
and see the different Synagogues, Churches, and 
Hostels of the many different religions. There 
can be no city in the world where there can be so 
many divisions of so many creeds. The place is 
full of curio shops, those very little shops so common 
#6 the cities of the East. One can walk through 
any street in Jerusalem and see English Jews, 
French Jews, German Jews, Galician Jews, English 
eivil servants, Americans, Arabs, Bedouins, and 
clergy of all the different creeds. It is startling 
at first,and takes some little time to get used to 

hearing in the streets,in the houses, and in the 
hotels Hebrew spoken as the language of the people, 


and 


In Jerusalem, just as in Manchester, a man can 


buy his daily paper, and it is interesting to note 


with what p ide a Jewish citizen reitis his Hehnew- 


paper 
Christians. 


the of and 
That is a striking contrast to the all 
too frequent endeavour of the Jew in this and 
other countries to hide his Jewishneas. 
The first visit | paid was to the Evelinade Rothschild 
School of the Anglo-Jewish Association. 


Mohanu edans 


passed 
there three and a half hours of pleasure and pride, 
and saw some of the hapfiest children I have ever 
seer in my life. Migs Landau is a great personality, 
her teachers The Anglo- 
Jewish Association deserves to be congratulated 
on the splendid work jt has here accomplished. 
There are points of criticism of an administrative 
character, but these are small, and I do not propose 
to refer to them in these notes. “The same evening, 
through the hospitality of my friend Mr. Goldwater, 
1 was able to meet Colonel Kisch and his assistants, 
including Mr. Julius Jacobs, his invaluable 
secretary, and also the secretary of the Central 
Bank, the representative of the American Zioniste, 
the representative of the Brandeis Group, and 
several other important men, who play a prominent 
part in the new life of Palestine. No questions I 
asked were left unanswered. Frankness was the 
keynote of all that took place, and I am satisfied 
that though there are obviously differences of 
opinion between the various groups, and though 
their Leia may differ, yet they are all actuated by 
one great aim, which is the endeavour to make a 
homeland for Jews and create in Palestine a land 
of peace and culture and prosperity which shall be 
a souyce of inspiration to all of us who have a 
pride in our race and our traditions, 

I left Jerusalem next morning satisfied that | 
had at any rate got some idea of what was going 
on in Palestine, and what these enthusiasts hope 
to do for the country. I visited the Dielb Zionist 


are enthusiasts.. 


colony, which is carried on on Communist - lines, 
and the Rishon Zion Ica colony, where I saw the 
great wine vaults. It would be a waste of time for 
me to describe this colony, which has been so oftea 
deseribed. I next saw the Petach Tikvah colony, 
which is not far from Lodd. The Orange Grove 
was a wonderful sight to a man coming from a 
‘ity like Manchester. We then went 
through” Hedera, which is the great colony of 
Rumamans. 


som bre 


It is self-supporting, and I| was 
told that its assets are worth half a million. This 
was the first colony to start tobacco, growing, 
which TI learn has a great future as an ir 
dustry. Last year Palestine grew 70 tons of 
tobacco, which found a ready market, particulatly 
on account of the fineness of the plant, and I under 
stand that. about 400 tons will be grown this year 
by the various colonies. 

During the journey hundreds of miles of pano- 
rama whfold themselves, and wherever a Jewish 
colony 8 to be found, the land adjoining, planted 
with eucalyptus or olive trees, has been acquired. 
The next colony I saw was that of Ben Yamin, 
an “Tea” colony comprising forty families. | 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Aaronson, on¢ 
of the members of that Palestinian family, me™- 
bers of which gave so much for the Zionist cause 
and so much for the cause of England herself. 
He is a most interesting man, and from him I heard 
the great story of his sister's heroic death, and 
that of his hero brother who died on his way 
Paris. I was much attracted, too, by his story 
of how his father had lived through the whole 
agony of hie daughter's and his son’s deaths for 4 
great cause. This young man is doing great work 
for Palestine in the Colony of Zicuron Jacob. 
He has a dairy there which is run on the latest 
scientific principles, and is producing chees¢ 
equal to anything that can be got elsewhere. From 
what he told me I gather that his hopes ®'° 
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that this industry will become universal throughout 
the country. 

He is a pioneer, and he gave me an instance of 
what all those who are giving their lives for Pales- 
tine are willing todo. His wife, who is a university 
graduate, came over to England to one of the dairy 
colleges, without knowing a word of English. She 
became a great favourite at the school, won the 
highest certificates and prizes, and then went back 
to Palestine. Now she and her husband have 
become the pioneers of what they hope will kecome 
a great Palestinian industry; they even hope that 
one day Palestine will export dairy prodfice to 
Syria and Egypt.“ 

L also visited the Palestine Salt Company's works. 
{he company was established through the con- 
cession gained by Mr. D’Avigdor Goldsmid when 
he visited Palestine last year. | had the pleasure 
of discussing the works with the engineer and the 
manager. What the manager does not know about 
the production of salt is not worth knowing. The 
works this year have already produced 600 tons of 
salt extracted from sea water, and it is hoped next 
year to produce 10,000 tons. I should just like 
to mention here what a great deal the Jew, by his 
and initiative, is doing for the couktry, 
and this is just a little instance that illustrates the 
fact. Near thesalt worksthereisasmall colony, Athlit. 
This colony was established by the * Ica.’’ Owing 
tothe proximity of the marshes mosquitoes were very 
prevalent; consequently, there was always fever 
and illhealth. Through the establishment of the 
Salt Company the ground had to be drained, with 
the result that this colony, which was about to be 


deserted, has become flourishing, and that, not only 
because the health of the people hasimproved. Two or 
three little shops have been opened which do a good 
trade, and not only are the colonists and workpeople 
benefited thereby, but so # the Government 
revenue. 


I next visited the "Nahalal Zionist colony. I 
drove there from Haifa along a road of 30 miles 
which has been made, every inch df it, by Jews. 
it is difficult to conceive a more beautifully con- 
structed and better made road. Surely this is 
proof that, given a chanve, the Jew can make just 
as good a labourer as anv workman of any country ! 


It is intended to establish a school for 60 girls 
to learn agriculture and dairy work in this colony. 
Building operations have begun, and there are now 
eleven girls under one of the most charming, 
intellectual, broad-minded and modern of women. 
In fact, if the girls I saw in this colony are typica! 
of the land girls all ower Palestine, they are a eredit 
to their race, physically and intellectually. 


* What strikes a visitor as extraordinary is that, 
whether a colony has six children or whether it has 
a hundred, there is a school and a teacher. It is 
wonderful to observe the sacrifices these colonists 
make to give their children an education, and it 
thrills even a business man when visiting colony 
after colony to hear little children, whatever their 
age, speak Hebrew as a living language. 

I should like to mention here how welcome toys 
would be in these colenies, and I would appeal to 
the Jewish mothers of this country who have 
any theycan spare to sendthem tothe Zionist Oygani- 


zation in London, which, I feel sure, would gladly 
send them out to the children. Toys are not made 
in Palestine, and it was almost patheti¢ to see 
what few toys there were, mostly made out of 
brown paper. Yet how interested the children 
were in them! 

The mothers and fathers in the Colonies are 
raising a new type of Jew and Jewess. Open-air 
living makes a tremendous difference in their 
physique, and I feel convinced that the emigration 
of Jews from the denser and poorer parts of Europe 
will do much to raise a new Jewish race. 

It is hardly realised in this country, either by our 
own community or by our fellow citizens, what a 
great deal of difference the association with Jews 
has made to the civilisation of their Arab neigh- 
bours. The Arabs have come into contact with a 
higher standard of, civilisation than their own. 
On one side you see beautiful stone and wooden 
buildings and schools of the Jews. The Arabs, 
on the other hand, have only mud houses, and no 
schools and no education, except that which is 
supplied in the towns by the Government. One 
can easily see that the Jewish higher standard of 
living, the better clothing of their children, and the 
physica! well-being of thé women and children in 
parti(Wlar, have had an immense effect on the 
Arab. No people love their.children more than the 
people of the Fast, and it is only human nature 
to find that the Arab, when he sees the Jewish 
children growing up physically strong, well shod, 
and well dressed compared with their own children, 
is growing dissatjsfied with his conditions of life, 


(To be continued.) 


THE JEWISH HERITAGE.*— IIL. 


By Bertram B. Benas, B.A., LL.B. 


With all this microcosmography contained within 
Jewish literature and history, with all this fulness 
of life, how is it that, but for the efforts of a few 
apologists, Jewry is all but unrecognised as a 
sontributor to the development of humane civilisa- 
tion, humane civilisation regarded from what the 
world considers a secular standpoint? First, 
there is almost complete oblivion as to post- 
biblical history and Jewish scholarship. By 
reason of the Diaspora, the History of Jewry 
needs to be considered horizontally ; whereas in 
the case of nations continually, or for a very long 
period, endowed with normal status, the view- 
point is mainly perpendicular. Lack of knowledge 
of Hebrew has narrowed the Jewish range of know- 
ledge of the general historian, and only those points 
where Jewish life and the local life collided came 
generally within the purview of the general his- 
torian. Jewish history to the outer world became 
paragraphs in the histories of the Yarious nations, 
and a complete picture never caught the eye of 
the reader. The elevation of classical culture, 


in the second place, ousted Hebrew from the 


position it might have occupied. Notwithstanding 
the depths of darkness into which classical study 
had Sescended prior to the revival of learning. two 
facts were eloquent in their behalf. Greek—albeit 
Hellenistic Greek—was the language of the New 
Testament, and was thus the specifically Holy 
Tongue of the Orthodox form of the faith it created 
and of its church. Latin was the language of the 
Western Church, and the Empire associated with 
it. They acquired Christian values, whereas 
Hebrew was essentially Jewish. Contemplation 
on Greek and Latin turned atyention away from 
Hebrew. Such Hebrew study as non-Jews pursued 
was ancillary to the main purpose of testifying te 
the supposed prefatory nature of Jewish spiritual 
literature. The revival of learning was coinci- 
dental with an intensive enthusiasm for Hebrew, 
The Renascence was tinctured by anti-clericalism, 
and the desire for a knowledge of Hebrew may 
have been partly dictated by a desire to see more 
at first hand of a spiritual system, whose inter- 
pretation to the outer world had hitherto been 
exclusively clerical—partly by the typical desire 
of humanism to exhaust the whole gamut of human 
knowledge and experience. The advantagg gained 
by the greater spread of Hebrew was counter- 
balanced ‘by the revived interest in classical Greek, 
which, producing in its turn the Hellenic reaction 


“Concluded from the January Jewish 
Chronicle Supplement. 


against clericalism and ecclesiasticism, evoked a 
spirit of secularism which made of Judaism and 
Christianity two species of one genus, the genus of 
the transcendental W against the essentially human, 
and tkus Hebrew culture did not gain the advantage 
it might well have reaped. Latinity had been 
kept alive through the dark ages, and Greek came 
into its. own at the Renaissance, and Hebrew, 
which then flourished for a time, became side- 
tracked through the classical enthusiasms of the 
day. The evils behind classical culture were 
glozed over*—to this day expurgation and _ peri- 
phrasis are occasionally resorted to, and that 
which is concerned is not, as in the plain speaking 
of Hebrew literature, uttered with an ethical and 
Had the revival of learning 
given Hebrew an equa! place with the classics, it 
would have been found capable of showing to the 
world the full fruits of a rich and comprehensive 
culture—and a culture truly comprehensive be- 
cause there was no subtraction necessary —a culture 
congruous with a recognition of the Theistic rule 
of the world, and a codeAof ethics based on that 
belief. Lastly, the oblivion as to Jewry has been 
aided by the lack of an objective Jewish polity 
where Jewry could be as iteself—the rule, not the 
exception—the normal, not the abnormal, element. 
Since the overthrow of the Jewish State, it has 
never been possible to see Jewry at home, in its 
own freehold, ** seised in his demesne as of fee.” 
The picture of a rounded Jewi™ life can 
only be gained by reality or reproduction— 
reality in the form of a Jewish National Home or 
reproduction in the pages of literature. The 
reality has been unseen by the world for well nigh 
2,000 years, and the Talmudic and Rabbinic 
literature, which gives the fullest reproduction, is 
a closed book to most of non-Jewry. 

“The great majority of men,” observes Mr. 
Delisle Burns, in an article “‘ The Nobler National. 
ism of a Jewish State,”* “ do not know Maimonides 
and Spinoza, they think rather of the Jew of the 
market place; and although we cannot believe 
that the character of any nation is what the 
majority boeve it to be, nevertheless the belief in 
the wandering Jew affects the members of tie 
Jewish Nation. Ope tends to become what every- 
one believes one to be.” This is akin to a senti- 
ment of Achad Ha’am. “Our greatest need is 


monitory purpose. 


* The difficulty was recognised by the Schoolmen. “ Ovid 
and Cicefo were only admitted under protest. and they were 
merely | stepping-stone to the study of Augustine and 
Prudentius,” “ Unity of Western Education,” supra 
(" The Unity of Western Civilisation,” p. 192). 


? Menorah Journal, February, 1919. 


emancipation from self Pontempt, this idea that 
we are really worse thar all the world. Otherwise 
we may in course of tims become in ¢ ~~ what 
we now imagine ourselves to be.’’* ‘eo need a 
Jewish polity to testify to the fact that Jewry as 
an independent entity is alive. 

But a too long endured silence may not only 
lossen the power of speech, but the very prompting 
to try if it ia still possessed. §0 some of us who need 
to live our own life fully fa dete to testify to its 
vitality doubt our own powers to live it and halt 
at the experiment which would prove the case: 
This is the veritable “ Galuth Hanephesh’’—exile 
of the soul. Jewry, which has given to the world 
so many people of thought and action, has beenso 
fully persuaded that its unique gift has been just 
ayMrituality that it cannot think of these 
protagonists in terms of Jewish life, and tfen 
wonders whether there will be the men and women 
eapable of translating a Jewish Polity from a 
Vision to a reality. 

‘Since Mazzini’s day,’ observes Mr. Deliale 
Burns, “nationalism appears to be simply a 
gospel of taking and not of giving, and we hear too 
much of the rights of small nations—not enough 
of their duties—we may expect from a Jewish 
State a return to the earlier ideal.” 

Mr. Marvin, in his contribution entitled “ The 
[dea of Progress,”’ forming the introduction to the 
volume Progress and History,”’? emphasises the 
point that “ progress’ first appeared in literature 
in a well-known passage in Lucretius. It is remark- 
able that in an essay dealing with the idea of 
progress no mention should be made of Jewry’s 
initiative. Surely the whole outlook of Jewish 
thought, which places its golden age inthe future 
rather than with the case of some other cultures in 
some distant past, surely with a foreseeing peo 
like the prophets, surely with a faith that looks4o a 
messianic age and whose root divergence with one 
of its daughter faiths lies in the refusal to believe 
that that era has come, surely such a people has 
its very soul and being in the idea of progress.f 

Strachie, in his “ Jewish History and Politica,” 
put the matter with great clearness and cogency. 
The future,” he observes, “ was, in a very singular 
manner, a chief interest of the nation ... and 

vspecially of its teachers. The Hebrew lived in the 
future while he worked in the. present and 
Some Consolation.’’ Selected Essays, p. 202. ni 
lated from the Hebrew “ Al Parashath Derachim,"’ by Leos 
oe. ewish Publication Society.) 
t Lyman Abbott (op. cit. p. 354) deals moat fairly with this 


‘orward-looking tendency of Hebraism, but he does not take 
he point of its identification with progress. 
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strengthened his energies for work and his future 
hopes by the traditions of the past.”’ (p. 13.) 

We must remember that tradition to the Jew is 
not a static fact which the whirl of time places 
further in the background—it is a dynamic force 
which is creating the future by the accretions of a 
living present, the perpetual link. “ Tradition 
and Life” to Jewry are synonymous terms—and 
are the constituents of its Progress. 

Mr. Marvin further observes that the doctrine of 
the Church “had absorbed much that was con- 
genial to it from the Stoics, from Plato and Aristotle, 
but it added a thing that was new in the world, a 
passionate love and an overpowering desire for 
personal moral improvement”’ (p. 11). This is 
no“fRevelty to Jewry. Mr. Marvin helps us by 
asking the question, “Is it quite indifferent what 
we love?” (p. 24). He tells us “the ideal of 
human nature is revealed to us concretely in 
eountless types of goodness and truth and beauty 
which we may know and love and imitate... . 
From these we may form our better ‘selves and 
build the humanity of the future.” This is ob- 
viously a synthesis of human and spiritual love— 
it does not exclude love of the transcendental—it 
does not exclude love concentred as humanly 
envisaged and the passion which an embodied 
ideal has inspired and transfigured. This is 
essentially Jewish—and Jewish history and litera- 
ture overflow with illustrations. 

Te re-establish ourselves as a people, we must 
re-Vaiue our values of everything in life in Jewish 


A 


(a). Abbaye said, Scripture says, God hath 
spoken once, twice have | heard this ; that power 
belongeth unto God (Psalm Ixii. 12). A single 
verse is capable of many interpretations, but only 
ene interpretation is not. deducible from many 
verses (Sanhedrin, 34a). (5). It was taught in 
the academy of Rabbi Ishmacl, Is mot My word 
like as fire, saith the Lord; and like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces ? (Jeremiah xxiii. 
29). Just as the sledge-hammer when shattering 
the hard rock produces many sparks, so a single 
verse possesses many rays of meaning (Sanhedrin 
34a). (c). Rabbi Jochanan said, What is the mean- 
ing of the verse, The Lord giveth the word; they 
that publish the tidings are a great host (Psalm 
ixviii. 12). Every single utterance which pro- 
eceded from the mouth of the Almighty was broken 
into the seventy languages of the seventy peoples 
(Sabbath 88b). (d). It was taught in the academy 
of Rabbi Ishmael, Is not My word like as fire, saith 
the Lord; and like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock in pieces ? (Jeremiah xxiii. 29). Just as the 
sledge-hammer when shattering the hard rock 
produces many sparks, so every utterance which 
proceeded from the mouth of the Almighty was 
broken into the seventy languages of the seventy 
peoples (Sabbath 88b). (e). It happencd that 
Ptolemy the king assembled seventy-two elders 
from Jerusalem, and placed them in seventy-two 
separate houses, and he did not reveal unto them 
for what purpose he had brought them there. He 
visited each elder, and said to them, “ Translate 
for me the Law of Moses, your teacher.” The Holy 
One, blessed be He, put counsel in fhe heart of 
each one of them, and they all agreed in the version 
they rendered as with one mind, Instead of * in 
the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth (Genesis ji. 1), they wrote God created 
in the beginning, the heaven and the earth.’ By 
thus altering the order of the words they avoided 
any erroneous impression that a deity called 
Bereshith (“In the beginning’’) created Elohim 
(“God ”’). Instead of “ Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness ”’ (Genesis i. 26), they 
wrote will make a man in an image after a 
likeness.” They thus disposed in anticipation 
of any theory of a plurality of gods being based on 
this verse. . . . . Instead of Arnebeth (the “ hare”) 

[Leviticus xi. 6], they wrote “ the slender footed,” 
because Ptolemy's wife was named Arnebeth. They 
made this variant rendering in order that Ptolemy 
should not say, “ The Jews are mocking me, for 


terms, taking all cultures in our ken and all civilisa- 
tions, but re-expressing them as part of a Jewish 
‘culture, not making merely a Jewish gloss to a funda- 
mentally divergent culture, but transmuting the 
cultural form of a non-Jewish people into the 
mould of a Jewish design. Then Jewry can once 
again fully enjoy that whole-souled existence which 
gives real satisfaction with the life of the world. 
Such synthesis reconciles and harmonises. This is 
the task which awaits Jewry to-day—boldly and 
heartfully to re-estab!ish a Jewish life, impressing all 
our hopes, desires, aspirations, ambitions and 
passions with the seal of a Jewish soul-harmony. 
One of the effects of the Jewish Renascence asso- 
ciated with Zionism is. that young Jewry, with the 
temperament of modernity, has been enabled to 
realise itself within the four corners of Jewish 
activity. Young Jewry feels'that there is a soul- 
world in which it can energise without a jolt to the 
hereditary Jewish national consciousness. It is 
inspired to realise its modernity Jewishly, and it is 
inspired to realise itself nationally. : 

To express the Unity of J®wish Civilisation, we 


need both a subjective and an objective attitude. 


We need faith in ourselves, faith to create our own 
values, faith in the potentialities of our people, 
and faith in our will to live. 
subjective confidence, we can reconstitute a Jewish 
objective reality, and that will give to the world the 
experience—the first experience for more than a 
thousand years—of a Jewry that is Jewish, wholly 
Jewish, and nothing but Jewish. Faith in our- 


With this faith, this 


selves will give others their first true experienc. ,¢ 
us—by the criterion of a Jayjsh reality we mus 
be judged. We do not claim, we aim at, a super. 
humanity—a super-humanism—we look to , 
‘messianic age. Of Jewry it may be said “ ¢' ps 
son métier.” Dr. A. J. Carlyle has finely said tha: 
“We may be divided from each other by many 
things, material or political, but in the supreme ;+ 
and poetry we rise above all these distinctions ang 
ate only men and women, with earth under our fect 
and the heavens above us,.”* For Jewry, since 
many centuries, while the heavens have been above. 
there has been no earth which Jewry could call its 
own. At last the world has recognised the title of 
Jewry to its national pied-d-terre in Palestine — 
the land upon which Jacob’s ladder was reared 
linking the heavens and the earth, true symbo! of 
the Jewish ideal of a world to be created anew. 

Jewish nationhood seeks a nobler nationalism — 
the spirit which preserves the individuality of 4 
people, but yet looks to the unity of mankind 


_ a nationalism not of contrast, but of complement, 


not of antithesis, but of synthesis, that each nation 
may be a corner-stone in the building of the Temple 
of Humanity. The burning bush still blazes in the 
hearts of an eternal people, a people whose faith in 
progress no world darkness can obscure. Jewry now 
sees in the East the “light of dawn.” There and 
now Jewish civilisation will prepare for the perfec: 
day when mankind will realise an everlasting unit; 


* “The Common Elements in European Literature asd 
Art” (" The Unity of Western Civilisation,” p. 161). 
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By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 
Nina Salaman’s Poetry. 


they have written the name of my wife in their Law 
in the list of unclean animals ” (Megillah 9a and b). 

These stray illustrations from Rabbinic literature 
are recalled because they provoke some reflections 
on the aims and methods of translations from 
Holy Writ. into the vernacular. which are also 
applicable to renderings from later Hebrew litera- 
ture. Certain definite rules emerge from these 
pgasages which indicate the mental. attitude of 
their’ authors towards interpretation and transla- 
tion. There is a realisation of the fact that a verse 
is capable of more than one rendering, dependent 
on the rich and varied implications of 
terms in the original, and 
subjective predisppeition of 


the 
also on. the 
the interpreter or 
translator. Hence, there is a recognition of the 
need and importance in translation, or the trans- 
ference of the ideas from Hebrew into the ver- 
nacular, that the words selected must reflect the 
real language of and must have distinct 
relation to idiomatic expression accepted by the 
best canons of style. 


men, 


The value and character 
of a translation are conditioned by the extent. of 
the translators knowledge of the original, the 
alertness of his mind, and the quickness of his 
feeling and intellectual sympathy. It is obvious, 
then, that the rules of a good and faithful transla- 
tion imply a thorough understanding of the original 
languave, a delicate perception of the language 
into which the original is translated, an intimate 
knowledge of the subject matter being translated 
or transferred from the ong language into the other, 
the ability to select the simplest words for bringing 
out the literal meaning and the real sense, the 
capacity to harmonise the idiom of the translation 
with the idiom of the original, and the power to’ 
choose the right expression with the exact shade 
of meaning to carry over the true interpretation of 
the basic text. 

But these principles naturally hold good both 
ways, whether in translating Hebrew into the 
vernacular, or in the converse process of translating 
the vernacular into Hebrew. When Jehudah ben 
Salomo Alcharisi attacked the task of translating 
into Hebrew from Arabic Maimonides’ Commentary 
to the Mishnah, Seder Zeraim, in language of terse 
neatness he laid down rules which he held should 
govern the labours of all translators. “‘A man 
should not attempt to translate a work until he 
knows three things, the secret of the language from 
whose boundaries he is translating, the secret of 
the language into which he is translating, and the 


and twentieth centuries). 


secret of the subject whose words he is interpretiny 
The difficulties which a translator into prose ha< 
thus to face are immeasurably increased when the 
translator attempts to render Hebrew poetry ints 
English verse. The choice of metre and rhyme 
add their burden to the heaviness of the task 
But the labour involved in seeking and finding the 
right word and determining the appro; 
measure and rhythm is generously rewarded by (| 
zest of the quest, the joy of discovery, and th 
perfection of execution, Mrs. Redcliffe Salamon 
more than notah! 


has already achieved one 


? 
success in triumphing over the obstacles of v 


because in her latest work 
“Sonas OF MANY Days” (Elkin Mathews), sh-« 
worthily maintains her high standard of excellen 

that her verse once more wins our grateful attention 
and appreciation. 


translations. It is 


In the domain of translations 
from the Hebrew there are included verse render: 


of “‘ Lekha Dodi” (““ Come, My Beloved”), Hy» 
for Sabbath Eve; “ The Little Sister,” Song for the 


New Year, by Abraham Hazan (sixteenth centur) 
“Song,” by Rachel Morpurgo of Trieste (\a' 


eighteenth century), who composed this poem at |! 


age of seventy-seven years ; “ Milton Blind,” by >«'- 
kinson (nineteenth century), prefatory to his Hebrew 
version of “ Paradise Lost”’’; Hatikvah,” 
N. H. Imber (nineteenth century); and ~ dure’) 
the People is Grass,” by H. N. Bialik (nineteent! 
Lastly, “A Psalm in 
the Silence,” translated from the Hebrew of t' 
author, proves that Mrs. Salaman possesses. ‘ic 
double endowment of a Hebrew poet and 4n 
English versifier. 

But “Songs of Many Days” does not cons! 
entirely of translations. Approximately two-third= 
of the contents comprise original poems in Englis. 
The secret of Mrs. Salaman’s wizardry is her simple 
sincerity and the charm and tenderness of he 
outlook and faith. Her poetry speaks to the hear 
in words which the heart understands. ‘Some 
passages flow gently through the mind and linge’ 
in memory for their bravery of thought and 
calmness of reflection. This dainty volume contain 
some of the ripest and fullest fruits of Mrs. Salamge ~ 
wisdom and skill. The bookman will treaqQ 
“ Songs of Many Days” for two reasons. In the 
first place, its own worth is its own commendation. 
In the second place, the frontispiece portrait of the 
author is a speaking likeness of a gracio\- 
personality who unites the best traits of womanhoo! 
with the attractive gifts of genuine poetry. 
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DIWAN OF THE VIZIER-SAMUEL 


“ Phe letter of condolence on the death of Rabbi 
Hushiel written by Samuel Hannaghid to R. 
Hananel of Kairwan, is one of the most important 
and interesting discoveries which we owe to the 
fortune of Firkowitz.. In any other literature, 
an historical document of such a type would have 
aroused the attention and the keenest interest of 
the academies and learned societies, and would 
have called for a scholarly edition and vivid dis- 
cussion ; not. so in Jewish literature and history.” 
What would the late David Kaufmann(]) who wrote 
these lines, have said to the discovery of the whole 
Diwan, and the other poetical books of the famous 
Naghid and Vizier? -For the manuscript(2) of 
which I am going to give herewith the first in- 
formation to scholars and laymen alike, contains 
the Ben Tehillim, Ben Mishle, and Ben Koheleth. 
The first book preserves 187 longer and shorter 
poems written by ‘the Naghid in his quiet study 
or on the exciting battlefield. The two latter 
works are a most valuable and scholarly attempt 
at collecting the proverbs .of different nations and 
neoples. The Naghid, who was able to speak 
tongues knowledge and wisdom to which he gave 
expression in Hebrew. This newly-discovered 
manuscript enables us to state that these books 
are not paraphrases of the Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Ecclesiastes(3), but independent works of the 
famous Vizier, The first book, which we call Ben 
Tehillim, was arranged by the Naghid’s elder son 
and unfortunate successor, Yehosef. 
-by the other son of Naghid, Eliasal. 
writer of thislong-lost manuscript, who himself wasan 
important personage, and who holds no mean place 
in our sacred literature, used perhaps very ancient 
copies. He came from a very famous Spanish 
family, which was expelled from 
refuge in the East. 


The second, 
the 


Spein and found 
His name is bea Gedalyah 
b. Yahya, the author of the Responsa SSAN 1.4). 

Our manuscript furnishes us with new literary 
and historical material, and opens new chapters 
in our history and literature. Up till now only 
a very inconsiderable number of lines of the N 
Ben Mishle were known. 
been entirely forgotten. The poems found their 
redeemers Harkavy, Brody, and Yellin, who 
edited the Petersburg and Adler fragments, but 
these furnished a bare third of the Naghid’s beauti- 
ful and instructive 
tions and Psalms, thanksgivings and elegies. 
It will surely received with joy by all 
those interested in our literature that the manu- 
script comprises all the three poetical works of the 
Naghid nearly in their entirety. 

I propose to draw attention to some of the new 
points we derive from the new material, as far as 
the chronology and character, history and litera- 
ture of the scholarly statesman's period are con- 
cerned. The chronology is enriched by 
details unknown up till now. 
of the Naghid, writes in 
follows: “Says Yehosef, the son of the Naghid, 
. Rabbi Samuel the Levite, I collected in this beok 
what came into my hand poetical works of my 
father—may the Almighty raise him in honour 


Naghic 


The Ben Koheleth has 


prayers and songs, medita- 


be 


many 
Yehosef, the son 
an introductory way as 


(1) Geaamme)te Schriften, UI. 56. 
(?) MS. Sassoon, No. 589. 
v. Spanish (Bag. «ran.), London, 191% 


Pp, G9, 
(4) Beu Jacob, BOM p. 656. No. 642. 


The 


slain 
seven languages, gathered from many books and 


By D. 5. Sassoon. 


which T wrote with my own hand when I was cight 
years and six months old, for L was born, according 
to the exact record of my father—may the Lord 
preserve him for the good—three hours and three- 
fifths of an hour and two-thirds of a fifth of the 
hour of the third night (Tuesday), 11th of Tishri 
4796 in the ytar of the creation (1035), corré- 
sponding to the llth of the month Dhi Ka‘dah of 
the year 426 according to the era of the Ishmaelites. 
And I started with this compilation after Passover 
of the year 4804 (=-1044).” We see from this that 
Yehosef was born in Tishri, 1035. His brother 
Eliasaf informs us in his introduction to Ben Mishle, 
that he was born on the 23rd of Heshwan, 1049. 
He started with the copying of his father’s manu- 
script even earlier than his brother, namely, at the 
ave of aaeoge i.e., about 1056. The oldest 
dated poem is of the year 1020, The translation 
of the heading of this poem reads: “ And when 
my father was removed from being governor over 
the frontiers, and happened what happened, and 
his father-in-law and the son of his 
on the highways, which happened 

the year 1020, then Ibn Khalfon wrote to him 
this, &e.”” The next poem is headed; “ And Ibn 
Khalfon, in the letter which he enclosed with these 
strophes, refers to the affairs of the Naghid’s 
enemies, who rejoiced on hearing of these 
tunate events, and he 


sister were 


unfor- 
wrote in this letter many 
strophes in which he curses these enemies.”’ This 
poem of Ibn Khalfon begins with the character. 
istic words: “ The face of the world is like the 
neck of the leper, therefore pour in its countenance 
charity,” meaning to return mod for evil. The 
latest’ dated poem is 1056. This daté upsets the 
information of Rabbi Abraham ibn Daud, who 
says that the Nagdid died in the year 1055, nor does 
it confirm Dozy’s contention that the year of the 
Naghid’s death was about 1066. This poem has 
the following characteristi¢ heading: ‘ There 
came a royal commanfment to go to the Mount 
of Olives, which is/in Seville, in the month of 
Nisan of the year 4815 (1056), and there came 
to pass the great o erflow of strength and victory 
which was heard and’made known in all parts (of 
the kingdom), And he (my father)—-may the Lord 
aise his konour—returned from there. And with 
him he had documents and letters whie *h he pre- 
pared for dispatch to the East, and he wrote to 
Yehizkiyyahoo, the Exilarch—-may the Lord 
lengthen the rest of his days—in which he relates 
the affair whilst praising and glorifying God.”’ 
About this battle before Seville, vide R. Dozy, 
Spanish Islam (English translation by F. G. Stokes, 
London, 1913, p. 646), but the battle must have 
taken place earlicr than 1063 as given by Dozy. 
The dates of the poems vary between 1020 and 
1056. The dowgfall of the Naghid’s opponent 
Ibn ‘Abbas took place in 1038. In the same year the 
Naghid bewailed the loss of the last of the Baby- 
lonian Geonim, Rab Hai ben Sherira. The correct- 
ness of the dates in the manuscript can be seen 
from the heading of the very long poem which con- 
tains 249 strophes, and reads: “ And it happened 
to him what is known and public with Zuhair the 
lord of Almeria through Ibn ‘Abbas his suiih. 
And when God saved him, he said this rhyme in 
which he relates his affairs with both of them, and 
what God chanced into his hand to do unto them. 
And this glorious victory took place on the morning 


HANNAGHID. 


of Friday, the first day of Elul in the year 4798 
(-=1038).”". According to Dozy the death of Ibn 
‘Abbas took place on the 24th of September, 1038. 
The death of Ibn ‘Abbas is described by the Naghid 
in the following way: “ Ibn ‘ 
with his trusted friends ; to God be praise! Hal- 
lowed be His name! ‘The other Minister. who 
plotted with him, will be brought low and bruised 
like tares. What avail their threats, their enmity 
and their might? Hallowed be the of 
Cod 

There although not 
dated, can be fixed chronologically like the, poems 
in which he 
which 


Abbas is already dead 


name 
aré other poems which, 


describes. his exile from Cordova, 
before he settled in . Malaga. 
These poems show us-the Naghid’s versatility and 
skill in expression and language whilst he was still 
Ings, says the Naghid, eyes have become 
dimmed and my bones rotted like the seeds that 
rot(1), and I measured the 


happened 


‘In my wander- 


~ my 


surface of the earth 
with my feet as if they were two ropes for measur- 
ing, and the tears of my eyes have bee unto me 
food in my house and provision on my journey.” 
The poems reveal to us the real princely character 
of this unique personality in Jewish history. It 
historian should admire 
most in reading and estimating these remarkable 


is difficult to say what the 


documents of a great mind, leading statesman, 
versatile poet, and learned Jewish scholar. The 
poems open new side-lights in the history of the 


The 
correspondence with the 
Babylonian and ,Palestinian 

letters the 
and had frequent scientific 
intercourse with the sages of the Pyrenean Penin- 
sula. Of these we mention the wonderful clegies 
written when the sad news of the death of Rabbi 
Hushiel and Rab Hai caused mourning and sadness 
in all the communities of the Diaspora, 
It was felt in the East as well as in the West “ as 
if the light of the sun extinguished in the 
middle of the day.” Of the other scholars, we 
mention Rabbi Nissim Jacoh, of Kairwan, 
the father-in-law of the Nachid’s son 
Dozy is rather unjust in saving: “ Joseph 
Jew. It was said that he 
held of his ancestors nor any 
other all. lt does not appear 
that he openly attacked Judaism, but he declared 
publicly that the Prophet's religion was absurd, 
and he turned many a verse into ridicule. By his 
his irreligion, and his con- 
Joseph had offended Arabs, 
Jews alike.” So far Dozy in his 
“Spanish Islam,”’ p. 651. We rather trust the 
Jewish chronicler, Rabbi Abraham ibn Daud, of 
Toledo, who informs us that Yehosef reached in 
virtue and piety, in learning and good actions, his 
father. It does not seem likely that Rabbi Nissim, 
of Kairwan, would have given in marriage his 
daughter to an irreligious Jew. Although we know 
his marriage was not a ‘very happy one, and that 
Yehosef was not so modest as his father, we have 
no right to attach to his memory all the faults 
attributed to him by Dozy. We learn about the 
Naghid’s two brothers, Judah and Isaac, to whom 


Jews in the first half of the eleventh century. 
Naghid had frequent 
leading scholars of th 
Academies, with 


exchanged great 


acholars of Kairwan. 


Jew pay 
were 


hen 
who became 
VYechosef. 
was only nominally a 
neither the faith 

despising them 


pride, his arrogance, 
tempt of justice, 
Berbers, and 


(1) Joel 1, 17. 
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Samuel was greatly attached in their lifetime, as 
well as after their death. 

The poems show a more than usual paternal 
affection and intense love for his children. The 
relation between father and son can be illustrated 
by the following episode (No. 63 of the poems is 
preceded by the following heading): “ My father— 
may God raise his honour—commanded me in my 
youth to copy a book, and he promised to give mea 
holiday for each quire Sw 5y), 
and when he departed for one of the wars, I sent him 
what I copied, and he wrote me these lines : Thy 
writing is beautiful, like chosen carbuncle, and its 
lines straight like embroidery on a mantle; and 
they are goodly for the eyes, “like the face of the 
mother who gives birth to her first son ; and their 
odour like the scent of myrrh on a perfumed 
bride. Write and read and put thy heart to the 
Law of the Ark and Kapporeth, and if thou con- 
tinuest, I will increase many rewards and wages. 
Yehosef! if thou hast written them with an iron 
pen, and collected them, thou art written and 
engraved on my liver (FANTA nd 25 5y). Love 
to thee reaches to the walls of my heart, even to its 
thoughts ; my rebuke is open to thee, yet my love 
is hidden.” In the month of Tammuz, 1044, 
Yehosef suffered from small-pox, whilst his father 
was-in the camp of Astajah, and the child's illness - 
was kept a secret from his father. Afterwards the’ 
Naghid was informed of this event, and he wrote 
to him (Yehosef)a poem. After Yehosef’s recovery 


, from his illness, his sister died, whilst the Naghid 


was in the midst of a great battle, whence he wrote : 
** Remove from my head mitres and veils, tear my 
girdles to pieces break musical 
instruments, harp and drum, pour out the waters 
of the dry and soft branchés, wipe out rejoicings 
frdm my heart, arise and write letters of divorce 
to all happiness and joy.” Once Yehosef was 
allowed to accompany his father to the battlefield 
in Nisan of the year 1045. The boy very soon 
became home-sick, and left the dangerous place for 
his home. On this 
hand in versifying, and his father helped him in his 
e2deavour. 


occasion Yehosef tried his. 


life from those who are disqualified, and they sepa- 
rated the levitically impure from the pure, and 
finally they todified the Halakhoth in their proper 
order. After this time new troubles and persecu- 
tions passed over the heads of our people, and 
forgetfulness gave rise to new doubts and confusion. 
Then arose the Amoraim, who found solution to the 
difficult Mishnayoth. Rab Ashi and Rabina 
placed the whole material in the Talmud, “ they 
erected in it (i.e., the Talmud) for the Torah a wall 
and castles, they raised for the religion enclosure and 
palaces, they pressed (i.e., explained) all. the secrets 
of the Torah like the man who treads the clusters 
of vine and the winepresses, and they brought forth 
what was closed up from them like bringing out the 
fruit of the grapes with the kernels.” The Naghid 
turns now to the enemies cf the Talmud. He 
alludes to the sectarians and heresiarchs who 
turned away from the Talmud, opposed it in 
general and in details, taught contrary to the 
Talmud, wrote their books, in which they misled 
their readers, forged sayings of great and good 
people, and attributed to them what they never 
said. From the next lines we learn that one of the 
chief -aims of the Naghid in writing the Hilkhatha 
Gabaratha was to refute the mistaken and mis- 
chievous views of the Minim. He says: “ And 
therefore I make further researches according to my 
ability and capacity in the religion of God, I men- 
tion their (the Karaites) deceptions in order to 
refute them, I write the correct teachings in order 
to establish them, and IT engrave the opinions which 
are undivided in clear language and upright ways. 
I release all. that is straight from graves, and cast 
all that is crooked into the graves.’ The Talmudic 
material is drawn from the Talmud Babli with the 
interpretations of the more receut Geonim of whom 
the most excellent was Rab Hai. The Naghid 
says: “I draw from his well, his bread I eat, and 
find no bitterness. From his clouds | will quench 
the thirst of the thirsty, and I will cause wells to 
spring up in Israel.”’. The Naghid endeavours to 
collect fully the decisions and explangons of pre- 
»vious .scholars. He is particularly anxious that 
this material should be remembered by all and for 


In Iyyar, 1056, the armies were led to a plac all time by the names of the respective Rabbis and 


called Golah, and the Naghid escaped when t/e 
people of Malaga acted treacherously to the armies 
on the Mount of Pumis, which happened on Thurs- 
day, the last day of Iyyar. The armies were de- 
feated in battle, and the Naghid was also captured, 
yet God helped him and he escaped through won- 
derful and unheard-of miracles. At that time the 
Naghid vowed to compile a book, which he called 
Hilkhatha Gabaratha. He describes in a poem 
called Todah, the aims and tendencies of his book 
and the military events, as well as his escape. 
This poem is of great interest, on the one side, for the 
characteristic of the Naghid, and, on the other side, 
showing the state of Talmudical studies and intel- 
lectual life in his days. The Naghid opens with 
thanks to God that He “ lengthened his mouth ”’ in 
the knowledge of the Torah, and made him worthy 
to teach in Israel. The righteous have turned to 
him in order to hear from his mouth the interpre 
tation of the prophecies and precepts. The Naghid 
describes furthe chain of tradition: “ And 
from Moses," he says, “they have been received 
orally, and in the midst of the heart—not in writing 
-—retained. And from Prophet to Prophet were 
they given, and from master to pupils delivered.” 
The Oral Law was guarded by the wise men till 
the time when misfortune fell upon our nation, 
“and the bread of knowledge decreased in the 
Academies, and the water of understanding from 
the wells.’’ The consequence was that doubts and 
contentions increased in the courts of judgment and 
societies of learning. The Naghid describes the 


contentions of the two Schools of Shammai and” 


Hillel, and praises the merits of Rabbi Judah 
Hannasi, who * arose and stored up six storehouses 
of the Oral Torah, and he illumined the face of the 
universe by the Mishnah, its Orders spreading forth 
. light like the planets.”” Rabbi Judah recorded all! 
the disputes known in his generation, and made the 
Oral Law accessible to all students. Besides Rabbi 
Judah Hannasi, the redactor of the Mishnah. there 
were other scholars who endeavoured to collect 
Mishnayoth. All these works were diligently 
studied by men of piety, till they fixed the Halakhoth 
and established upon them firmly the things which 
are permitted or prohibited, till they distinguished 
the persons who are qualified to enter the communal! 


to reject opinions from which -he 


(Cfeonim. 
valuable 


We can only deplore that this most 
work, containing a treasure-hoyse of 
Geonie lore and wisdom, is entirely lost, and known 
only by a few sporadic quotations. He is not hack. 
ward in pointing out mistakes, and daring enough 
differs. The 
“Viaghid assumes that there’ might be people who 
~ ould object to his having. opposed well-established 
“ews of authorities who lived before him, vet he 
vstifies his own criticism. 
asks to be 


and at the same time 
treated leniently for his mistakes, 
‘“ because he is only son of man and his origin is of 
dust.” Afterwards the Naghid pours out. his heart 
in giving thanks to Almighty God for His un 
paralleled escape from the hands of his enemies 
and the sword of death. He shows his gratitude 
by devoting his life to the compilation of this book, 
which will quench the thirst of all those who strive 
for the truth of the Torah. The Halakhoth are 
to this statesman “like bracelets on my hands 
during my lifetime, and crowns on my head in my 
graves’ The Naghid concludes the long poem with 
the words: “And who will say that. there is no 
resurrection for the dead ?—I, 
yea, raised from the graves.”’ 


verily Was dead, 
In the epilogue we 
read: “In my book thou shalt see the words of the 
earliest and latest authorities, and thou hast no 
need to search. 


And if thou findest in my subjects 
a blunder 


for there is none who does not blunder : 
but f look to you, my friends, to judge me, who has 
worked hard, favourably. What the Lord has 
taught me, take: but what my God has not given 
me to understand, how can I grasp ? 

We turn now to another poem in which the 
Naghid describes his visit to a society of people 
who were reading the Talmud. It is interesting to 
hear his observations and remarks: ‘ Does the 
time wrestle with Rabbi and Rab, is there strife 
between it and the Talmud ? ” 


[n those days many 
people allegad 


“ Tam like Mephiboshet, and Rab 
Hai like Ziba.”’ People thought that Sisith, beard, 
and turban made a man worthy of becoming the 
head of a Yeshibah.. “ Remember my brother,” 
says the Naghid, “ when both of us went tothe 
house of prayer on the day of the ‘Arabah, and we 
heard an ass braying, and the bellowing of oxen, 
and they were roaring inside, and I said: Who 


turned the house of God into a stable? Is it not 
a sin and guilt? And they said: There is neithey 
ass nor bullock in the house of God, but they reaq 
the Talmud, and I said: Have you changed Testi. 
mony and Torah-—and I, whither shall I go? 
we have come angry to the house of God, and we 
wish we could express it in writing. And behold | 
master and pupils were shaking their heads like th» 
heath in the desert. They abused with their 
mouths Hillel and Shammai and smote the cheek of 
Rabbi ‘Akiba. And the teacher lengthens out to 
them explanations, and drags from their tongues 
a letter or a word. And I sat and I was vexed oy 
account of what I saw, and my soul was very sad. 
I greeted respectfully the teacher, = ‘ he answered 
me like a man of strifeandenm . And he starte: 
to say the Hundred Berakhe . in a gruff voice like 
‘the voice of the multitude and an army. Ani 
he blessed God for creating him a man and not » 
woman. I said to him: Do you pretend to be a 
man? God testifies that you ate a woman.” 
This poem throws plenty of life on the culture and 
education of the Jews in Spain, 

It will not be out of place to draw attention here 
to another document which contributes a good dea! 
to the history of the study of the Talmud in Spain 
during the llth century. Rabbi Isaac ben Jaco} 
Alfasi was asked about the following case: A man, 
a native of the Fast, left his native country, wife 
and children, for Sefarad. He travelled in Spain 
till he came to a place where he found a congregation 
and preached there. When the leaders of the com. 
munity saw him, they persuaded him to bring hi« 
wife and children from afar and s¢ttle down among 
them. The man was reluctant at first to do so. 
owing to the great distance. Then they increased 
his salary and the man agreed, We learn that five 
members of the community stipulated to pa, 
twenty-four golden Maravedi(!) a year, for three 
years. The strangas agreed to read before fhem 
Halakhah, Bible, and the weekly portion with the 
commentary, and what else they liked, ' The man 
roms the people rejoiced when he entered upon 
his det Sodn some of them wanted to start 
reading the Mishnah, others preferred the Talmud, 


ies, 


Lator on they agreed to learn four days the treatise 
of Berakhoth, on Thursdays the Bible, and on 
Fridays the commentary of the weekly portion 
ine of the subscribers. however, could not follow 
well the rather intricate subject. of the Halakhah. 
protested against this arrangement, and he wanted 
that the Rabbi should teach him only three lines 


of the Halakhah and two lines of the Mishnali. 7 


His colleagues objected, and thereon the ma: 
refused to pay his contribution(2), - These details 
which can easily be augmented, show us clearly thie 
zeal and love for the Torah among the Jews in Spai: 

That country became a fertile soil for research and 
learning, and in a brief interval, the real centre of 
Jewish knowledge and philosophy, grammatica’ 
and Halakhic The noble example of « 
man like Samuel the Vizier and Naghid sure!\ 
imbibed enthusiasm and love for learning an 
religion so that men arose who are the pride of ow 
history and the ornan 


stucies. 


t of our literature. 


The poems furnislf valuable material as to the 


biography of their author and particularly to th: 
history of Spain inthe first half of the lIthcentury(5 

We are enabled to follow the. Naghid’s movements 
from: the year 1020 up to 1056. In the vear 
the Naghid held already a high position. In this 
year his father-in-law and nephew were killed. 
This sad event was an occasion of interchange ©! 
letters between the Naghid and Ibn Khalfon, 
a8 6 already pointed In 1038 the 
Naghid describes the downfall of von aad his 
minister [bn ‘Abbas, In the same Year the deat!) 
of Rab Hai Gaon took place. The next year mus' 
have been full of excitement. Isma‘il bin ‘Aba: 
of Seville went to war against the Vizier. The 
battle took place on Thursday evening, the 13th 
of Tishri, near the river Shuli. Whilst the battle 
raged the Naghid composed a Psalm, in which he 
says: “I am in distress and cannot multiply my 
sayings. Fulfil unto me the desire of my heart and 
hasten, I pray thee, to my help: if | am not 
worthy before Thee, do it for the sake of my sor 
(Yehosef) and for my Torah.” In the year 1040) 
the Naghid dreamt of the downfall of his second 


¢ 
out, 


(1) Eyuals 10 golden dinars, v. Zunz, Zur Geachichte, p. 55! 

Responsa of A ifasi, Liverno, 1781. VS. Sassoo” 
No. 593. p. No. 87. 

(3) The Diwan contains details of historical events “and 
military movements which were either unknown to or purposely 
left out by Ibn Achari, the author of Al-Bayano ‘!-Mogrib. 
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yreat enemy, Abu Ja‘far ibn Abi Musa, which took 
place shortly after, In the summer of the same year 
the Naghid was engaged on the battlefield in Aragon 
during the war which Yadir (Idris 1) waged against 
the armies of the Naghid. The armies of the Vizier 
defeated the two generals of Idris, Wasal and 
Muwakkaf, at Shamantan. The gratitude of the 
Naghid for this extraordinary victory was expressed 
by him in a Psalm which begins: “ My heart was 
hot within me and my eyes (hot) from tears.” 
The next year (1041) the Naghid was greatly upset 
by the illness and ultimate death of his brother 
Isaac, to whose memory about twenty poems are 
dedicated. The Diwan relates the events of 1042, 
for which we find no traces in the contemporary 


literature registered Hy Dozy. In the summer of ee 


year 1042 Ibn Abi ‘Amar and Mujhad, the cavalry 
of the surrounding people, and the hosts of -the 
French besieged the city of Lunca. The Vizier’s 
soldiers, who were in the garrison, went out to 
fight the enemies, until they surrounded all the 
troops that came to the siege of the city of Balis. 
They rested at night so that they should be able to 
fight early in the morning before Lunca. The 
Naghid decompanies the soldiers, and writes a long 
letter to his son whilst resting at Balis. The letter 
is called Musar. It begins with the remarkable 
words: ‘“* Yehosef! whatever I carry and_ bear, 
and all the trouble I pass through, are for thy sake. 
Were it not for thee, I would have long since wan- 
dered in the world, and lived like many in thy. 
generation.”” When the besieging army got scent 
of the approach of the Naghid’s army, they did 


also described by the Naghid in a letter to his son. 
Our Diwan puts the death of Naja the Slav minister 
of the Khalif Idris I in the beginning of the summer, 
1043. We read about this event: “ And it came. 
to pass at the beginning of the summer of the year 
1043, Naja passed through and dwelt in Malaga, 


and some people conspired against him till they 


slew him suddenly.’ Dozy describes this event 
somewhat differently: ‘‘ But his bitterest enemies 
were either informed of his design or guessed it, 
and as the army was gassing through a narrow 
(efile they fell upon the usurper and killed him 
(Febrnary 5, 1043).” | may give here the words 
which the Naghid uttered on this occasion: “O 
Strength of Jacob! How much did my soul cry 
unto Thee in weeping and suddenly it rejoiced on the 
cup of Thy salvation. Agag (i.e., Naja) planned 
to bring fame to Amalek (i.e., the Slavs), and 
stretched his hand towards the throne (i-e., of 
Malaga). His name (i.e., Naja) was wiped out like 
the name of his colleague (i.e., [bn Bakanna). The 
serpent (i.e., Naja), who was proud in his heart 
of the sea (i.e., his navy), perished. He trusted in 
his waters (i.e;, naval! forces), an e fire of God 
destroyed him. My brother A my friend! 
Driyk cups of salvation and sing to God upon them 
and give me also to drink.” In the same year the 
king, in company of his Vizier, visited the Sheikh 
Ibn ‘Abdallah at Karmona, where the treaty. of 
alliance, which had existed between them, was 
broken and eventually led to war. The year 1044 
brought some family trouble to the Naghid. In 
this year his son Joseph had small-pox, and his little 
daughter died. In the following year we find the 
Naghid again on the battlefield. This time hg took 
with him Yehosef, as wo have already mentioned. 
In passing Jaen the Naghid escaped death. Bin 
Abi Kara, with all his armies, cavalry and infantry, 
lay in wait for him in order to killhim. The Naghid 
fled and entered a big and deep stream, and God 
saved him, for the enemies did not dare to enter 
the river. ‘To this wonderful escape we owe a long 
supplication (Tehinnah), which reflects the Naghid's 
feelings on this occasion. Another military event 
took place in 1046, when the Naghid went out to 
fight against the enemy Amurud. He passed a very 
sandy track, which he knew from the days of his 
youth, when he fled from Cordova on account of 
the heavy fighting. The Naghid addresses to the 
sandy road the following remarkable words: “ Dost 
thou, O sandy road! remember my crossing 
through thee trembling and fleeing with my staff— 
and to-day | pass through thee and behind me tens 
of thousands who listen to me like their own father. 
And they wait for the words of my mouth as 
for rain, and are attentive to my counsel 
like unto a prophecy. And because my God 
blessed them for my sake, willingly, therefore do 
they follow to-day my lead (literally: are they 


This event is 


drawn with my repe).”’. The Naghid sent aute- 
graph Arabic poems te his sen Yehesef frem the 
camp and enjoined him to read them diligently in 
order to gain fluency in the Arabic language. 
From the same camp he sent a lengthy song when 
victory approached, and commanded his son to 
dispatch it to the Yeshibah of the Holy City. 
Tn the late autumn"of the year 1047 two remarkable 
eclipses of the sun and moon took place, which 
offered the Naghid the opportunity to describe 
them in a long poem. In the month of Iyyar of 
the same year a terrible earthquake visited the 
country ; houses, walls, and human beings fell 
down and were destroyed. Besides this destruction 
by nature, there was also war. A battle was fought 
near Taskarnah, where the cavalry entered. Then 
came the lord Abu Nur, with two regiments of 
Malaga and Seville. The battle took place near 
Ronda, where all the enemies of the Naghid were 
defeated in a long and fierce fight. Many men were 
killed, the survivors pursued in their retreat up to 
the gates of Ronda, and the prince, called Mukhtar, 
the Master of the Horse at Seville, was taken 
prisoner. This happened on Tuesday, 14th of Elul, 
1047. The victory does not seem to have been 


complege, since we find the Naghid on the battle- 
field of Antaquera, soon . er the Feast of the 


Tabernacles of the same year. In fact, the whole 
year which followed was occupied in wars against 
the rulers of Seville. In this year the Naghid’s 


illness to the Naghid. In the summer of the same 


year he felt very ill, and the appreach of old age, 
After returning home from the battlefield. 
and after the great victory, his medical 
advisers gave up all hope of his recovery. 
Great was his gratitude to God when he re- 
covered. He soon entered again upon his duties, 
because in the next years, 1055 and 1056, we see 
him again on the battlefield. The Naghid used to 
exchange letters from the battlefield with the 
leaders of the Jewish communities in far-away 
lands. Thus in Nisan of the year 1055, when he 
left his home,following the command of his king, 
for the Mount of Olives, where be experienced 
the great victory, he found time to write 
letters to Rabbi Yehizkiyyahoo, the Exilarch in the 
East. Inthe same year, in Tishri, the Naghid 


spent his time again near Seville, from where q 


he replied in a long poem to Rabbi Daniel 
(ben Azariah), the Rosh Yeshibah of Jerusalem. 
This is a valuable contribution to the history 
of the Geonim in Palestine during the eleventh 
century, which can be reconstructed from the 
material at our disposal now. This long list of 
historical events, which is by no means exhaustive, 
conveys vividly a picture of the Naghid’s extremely 
busy life on the battlefield, yet perhaps his is a 
unique example of a man deeply engaged in war 
and state-craft, who valued even higher his attach- 
ment to his God, Torah, and the sons of the Torah. 


armies burnt the Mount of Olives (near Seville),s These poems impress us as if the Naghid in perils 


and fought at the places Osuna, Estepa, and th 

Valley of Obdah. It is no wonder that under such 
conditions the statesman exclaims: “ White hair 
appeared on my head, they have increased greatly 
like the sand!” Between the years 1050 
and 1056 many events: are reported, On 
Monday, the llth of Siwan, 19M, the Naghid 
proceeded with the army to Moron, Palgona, 
and Astajiah, where great victories were 
achieved. When the armies returned from there, 
they came across the people of Malaga, who lay in 
wait for the Naghid, who punished them severely, 
more than a hundred of their chieftains being 
killed. In 1052 the Naghid went with the armies 
to Osuna, where the armies of Sevilie and a large 
host of Berbers had already gathered. The famie 
of the Naghid “* had spread ta the ends of the earth, 
his renown and the memory of his successes were 


flying around like a bird.” Then arrived the 


regiments of Seville, Ronda, and North Africa at’ 


Razah. ‘This happened in Elul, 1052. These 
newly-arrived regiments came close to the 
mountains and-climbed the hills, whilst the Naghid's 
armies waited for them for two weeks at the foot 
of the mountain.. Yet, not one of them, neither 
a horseman nor an infantryman, dared to descend, 
and they departed in shame. During this war 
Yehosef became seriously ill, so that all hope for 
his recovery was given up. The Naghid left the 
camp and post haste went to the bedside of his son. 
The Naghid was also greatly disturbed in this year 
by the illness of his second son. Meanwhile the 
political situation grew from bad to worse. Most 
of the Andalusian rulers who belonged to the family 
of Berbers, and other knights, allied themselves in 
the summer of 1053, and hired the French tq assist 
them. They brought the French with them, and 
besieged the city from all the four sides. Then 


these tighting regiments, together with the Berber | 


troops, besieged Lucena. from the west. The 
people of Lucena went out to meet them, and lay 
in wait for them for five days, very near to them. 
Afterwards they came into the open, prepared for 
battle, and they put on their coats of mail. When 
the besieging armies saw them, they all ran away 
during the night into fhe mountains and hills. 
Then the scattered army of the allies approached 
the lord Ibn Aba ‘Amar and the French, who were 
still besieging the city from the two eastern corners. 
And when the latter saw the armies of Lucena, they 
took to their heels again and not one of them 
Thus did they return disgraced each to 
his tent. In spite of this hasty retreat, the Berbers 
yave no peace, In the autumn of the year 1053, 
the Berbers again tried to prevail over the Naghid 
and his king, and they came before Seville with 
their picked regiments. They (the Berbers) 
thought that the kings of the nations * that lived 
around us (the Naghid and his king) and were trying 
to make peace with us may be induced te join 
them (the Berbers) and fight against us.” This 
life of war and excitement caused weakness and 


remained. 


and joy, dangers of life and exultation of victory, 
in sickness and happiness, in the circle of friends 
and in the surroundings of his deadly enemies, 
never for oment forgot his love for and gratitude 
to God on one side, and his fear of sin and humility 
on the other. | 

owever remarkable the personality of Samuel 
the Naghid was, yet to us his chief importance lies 
in his literary activity. Of this we have happily 
discovered a good deal in our manuscript which 
preserves almost the whole of the Naghid’s poetical 
writings. We are not equally fortunate so far as 
his Halakhic works are concerned. The Naghid's 


introduction to No Talmud is well known. since . 


it has been so often printed in the usual editions of 
the Talmud. The title of this introduction was not 
known before, just as the authorship of the Naghid 
was often a matter of doubt and suspicion. Issachar 
m Mordecai ben Susan el-Maghrebi (1571), who 
furnishes us with more than one important  bio- 
graphical and bibliographical detail on 
Jewish-Arabic literature, supplies us the title of 
this introduction by .the name of “¥A301 
His grammatical 
highly praised. 
Most remarkable was the great man’s dovaion 
to scholarship and to scholars.. Special attention 
may be drawn to a poem written by the Naghid 
to a scholar called Rabbi David. in which the 
Naghid says: ‘‘ Unto ye sons and representatives 
of the Torah! Unto ye is the duty to reveal its 
hidden treasures. Because children of man are 
like in darkness on the earth and ye are like the 
suns. I look towards heaven and ita stars, and [ 
behold on the earth its creeping things. And I 
understand in my heart that their creation is a 
wise creation. See, the heavens are like a tent 
of which the taches are joined with loops. The 
moon and its stars are like a shepherd sending ita 
lambs to the meadow. The moon between the 
clouds is like a ship sailing with its masts.” In 
the same strain the Naghid depicts the influence 
of the Talmide Hakhamim on the world. At the 
end he addresses Rabbi David, who intended 
to go to Palestine, in the following way: 
“And the appearance of Rabbi David on 
his chair (as head of the Yeshibah) is like the sun 
that throws light to the remotest corners. As 
if the difficulties of the Torah were like valley and 
plain when he treads its rough places. Wherefore 
dost thou dwell at the end of the earth, and be 
like those who are loathed by the Torah? And 
why dost thou abhor the wine of leadership— 
since the high dignity desires thee to drink out of 
its cup, and to put a golden crown upon thy head, 
and to give thee all its advantages as a [ree gift ? 
Go up, I pray thee, to Zion, the glory of "all the 
countries, and be the highest judge in Israel. 


works are better known and 
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Yeshibah in Jerusalem, as there is a throne for the 
Son of David. For thou hast put up strong roofs 


for the religion, thou hast made strong its beams, . 


thou hast well laid its foundations in sappbire, 
thou hast repaired its breaches, thou hast regarded 


LOVE OF 


“ Love,” said a great Swedish thinker, who 
spent so much time in analysing that emotion that 
he never found leisure to experience it, “love 
may be a mere outlet for aesthetic appreciation ; 
the blind longing to explore and unravel something 
that is attractive just because it is baffling; the 
cry of a sout for communion and compassion to 
sweeten its loneliness; the thirst for something 
wherein a divine ideal is mirrored and enshrined ; 
all these elements, whether single or combined, 
constitute what is commonly known as love.” 
| We have quoted the above reflection because 
it may help to bring out some of the meanings that 
the subject of this article implies. Each nation 
may love nature in its own peculiar way, each poet 
will stress some aspect in accordance with his indi- 
vidual temperament. One will sing of the more 
perceptible beauties of nature, its light, its frag- 
rance, its wealth of lovely shapes and colours 
exquisitely blended; another, haunted by tlie 
gloom of vast solitudes or unfathomed depths, 
will seek to grapple with the mystery of savage 
elemental forces; one will flee from the cruel 
turmoil of restless cities to an atmosphere.of phy- 
«ical rest or mental enlargement; while another 
will love nature because it is the vesture of some 
omnipotent being, who has chosen it to, be th 
mirror of his glory and the manifestation of his 
ever-constant presence. 


I. 


If we consider the poetry of the Bible, it is this 
last aspect which will appear most prominent in 
| 


all the more elaborate descriptions of nature 
scattered through the prophets and psalms 
and the Book of Job; one central idea is 
constantly reiterated, Nature—in Emerson's 
phrase—*‘ is loved as the City of God’’—asa sign 


of his power, an instrument and accessory of his 
will, What the Ionians had reasoned the Jews 
divined—-the kosmos, the "1D, the rational 
and unchangeable order of the universe. Conse- 
quently nature was a kindly force providing shelter 
and sustenance for the various creatures that 
inhabit its surface; it was no blind series of dark 
and wayward powers terrorising their devotees into 
a fearful worship. In such a system there was, as 
Winsche puts it, no place for mythology or primi- 
tive animism, It is true that the heavens are called 
to celebrate God, that the stars fought against 
Sisera and his hosts, but this is probably mere 
personification, imaginative int nsity such as we 
find in Job, who speaks of “the eyelids of the 
morming “’ (which the Greeks and Indians, inci 
dentally, regarded as a goddess), ‘‘the bottles of 
heaven " or the “ womb of the deep." No portion 
of nature has an independent rule and animate 
existence, but the whole host of heaven moves 
through space, chanting the praise of the Creator : 
(there is indeed “‘harmony in the spheres”) ; 
the sun, the moon and the stars are appointed to 
mark the seasons and give light, the winds rush 
along as hera 

Many of the natural descriptions contained in the 
Bible are to be found in a mass of similes, which 
depict scenes from the country and the whole 
domain of creation. It ix true that these figures 
are exegetical in purpose, subordinated to ethical 
and moral teaching ; but the love of nature which 
they reflect is none the less deeply and sincerely 
felt. In many literatures of antiquity the most 
loving and intimate descriptions of brooks and 
flowers and birds are to be found just in such a 
setting; one has only to remember the drooping 
poppies and hyacinths to which Virgil likened the 
cutting down of a tender life, or recall the lonely 
flower with which Catullus compared his drooping 
hopes ; indeed, what need is there of elaborating 
the point when Homer himself chose the simile 
to embody his most magnificent sketches of pas. 
toral life and rural landscape, showing for all times 
that the love of nature is to be determined not by 


and messengers of the divine will. * 
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And do know, oO F unto thee there is a it as a sister, and thou hast devoted thine entire 


being to the welfare of the Torah.” 

Surely this high praise which the Naghid bestowed 
on this entirely unknown Rabbi David may be 
expressed hy posterity about the Naghid himself, 
His example in keeping faithfully to God and to the 
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Torah, to religion and Israel, in days of dist regs 
and happiness, war and peace, in humble circum. 
stances as well as in the summit of worldly succes: 
should inspire our and future generations to well 
in the same path and enceavonr to climh the Same 
height of idlealism for the slory of the Torah, 


NATURE IN HEBREW POETRY. 


By Reginald V. Feldman. 


the character of its setting but by the force and” 


sincerity of its expression ? 

When the Prophets uttered their waiffing note, 
all the myriad activities of a highly developed town 
life, the Temple crowds, the pomp and glitter ofgan 
Oriental Court, the vocations of the soldier, the 
trades of artizans, carpenters, furners, wheel- 
wrights—all these could have supplied an inex- 
haustible store of illustrative figures. But they 
preferred to contemplate the sights and callings of 
country life ; so that even for a moment, if only in 
imagination, they might fly to gentle idyllic scenes 
which were deeply rooted in their memory and 
love. Just as Homer mitigates the savagery of 
constant bloodshed with wistful glances at rustic 
life, so the Prophets turned to nature not only to 
point a moral but to satisfy a longing. So much 
so is this the case, that the point of comparison is 
often lost through intense brooding on the picture 
recalled ; details are added which are more pic- 
turesque than explanatory. 

In fact, the Hebrew genius honoured nature 
just by “ subordinating it to a moral purpose.” 
The pectry of the Bible does not indulge in con- 
scious and sentimental reflections on “ the smooth 
walks, trimmed hedges, 
uightingales of 
Whitman’s phrase— but 
Kosmos rolling 


butterflies, posies and 
Walt 
whole of the 
through the illimitable’ inane, 
and thinks it worthy of bearing the stamp and 
impress of God ; thet from a Hebrew point of view 
is indeed the truest love and most enduring. The 
lake in a well-known poem of Bialik thinks itself 
honoured because it bears the reflection of the 
proud one of the forest, how much more exalted 
was nature, which God deigned to make the mirror 
of his own Will and Omnipotence ? 


poetry fo nee 
seea the 


jut there is hardly need to limit this love to 
general principles; .conerete examples may be 
pointed ont. at random. The description of Spring 
in the Song of Songs is one impulse of simple and 
unaffected delight in 
“the aweet 
we can feel the 
away 


the sights and sounds of 

Througfout this lyri 
ery of “ arise, my fair one, and come 
—away from the sultry pomp of the palace 
to the open meadow and vineyard. 


Come, my 
beloved, let us go forth into the field ; let use lodge 
in the villages.’’ It was amid the ripening clusters 
of the vineyard that love could find its truest and 
holiest expression. 
\s another example we may consider the picture 

of evening that occurs in Psalm 1O4: 3 

Thou makest darkness itis night, 

Wherein ali the heasts of the forest do ereep 
forth 


The Sun ariseth, they slink away 
And crouch in their dens | 

Man goeth forth wort 

And to his labour until the evening.” 

It would be interesting to compare this sentiment 
with the well-known stanza of Sappho :— 

* Children astray to their mothers, and goate 
to the herd. 

Sheep to the shepherd, through twilight the 
wings of the bird. 

\Jl things that morning has scattered with 
fingers of gold 

All things thou brinvgeat. 0 evening, at last to 
the fold.” 

In both cases there is a similar avoidance of 
sentimental commentary; the facts stated are 
direct and suggestive; each line might, in Macau- 
lay’s phrase, be the text for a whole poem. 

For example a line such as 

and to, his labour until the evening 
strongly implies the sweetness of repose after 
daily toil ; once the idea is evoked, each person can 


picture the manner of rest according to his individual 
taste and experience. 


There is, however, a difference of treat ment which 
8 not insignificant; the Hebrew thinks of the 
‘ beasts of the forest, that creep forth,” the Greek 


of the “sheep and wings. of the bird”; in fact, 
this poem brings out the two most distinetjy» 
traits of Hebrew nature poetry, the power «of 
suggestiveness combined with the power of su}. 
limity. The Jewish genius, either through ay 
inborn predilection or under the influence of 
environment, loved to brood on those aspects of 
nature which were solitary and vast—caves. 
deserts, clouds and woods. That the Jews had 4 
keen sense of “ the Romantic ” can be gauged fro, 
the example of mountains which many eighteen). 
century essayists regarded as an artistic error «» 
the part of the Deity. To the Jewish mind “ thes 
deformed lumps of purposeless waste” were 
emanations of divine power flung over the universe 
to dwarf mankind into a realisation of its own 
insignificance. The hills’ and rocky slopes were 
dearly loved, because a thousand species of wild 
life peopled their slopes; they were the kind; 
refuge of conies; they sheltered the eagles’, nest- 
lings on-their impenetrable heights. If critics 
extol the glorious Romanticism of Aéschy)us 
hecause of the epithee—o Acorn, applied to a 
caverned rock, and extend similar praise to 
Virgil because he felt the sacred associations of }i!! 


and grove, may we not claim as much for a natior 
whose Psalmist loved so tenderly the Mount of 
Zion, whose God revealed his presence on Horeb 
and Sinai, whose Prophet was mightily interred on 


‘peak where only the winds and restless torrents 


could rock to slumber that kindred soul ? 


Similarly the Hebrew genius recogniged the 
sanctity of the open sky that spread eternallyr 
above the puny habitat ions of Xbraham 
the Prov idence of God reflected in the stars ; Isaac. 
in order to meditate, goes forth into a neigh bourin: 
field—-he too felt, as ke nly as any moderns, ly. 
allurement of “* the thoughtful 


large and 


It was only in the solitary air away from. hu 
dwellines, when night 
‘lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day's dead sanctitics, 


that Jae behdld the vision that ur 


ob could 
heaven and earth, 
In another direction also, love of nature has |» 
. rellex of the Jewish spirit : there is no sighin: 
sentimental retrospect for somo golden and iily!! 
past. Consequently, we find no trace of the Roma: 
sentiment which contrasted the former boun' 
of nature with the present urban and over-elegat: 
civilisation. ‘‘ How gloriously men lived in tl. 
complains Tibullus. “ Then 
oaks oozed honey of their own accord and we 
sheep untended came home with swollen udders 
Such pretty plainings were unknown, I think, to 
the Jews of the 


age of Saturn,” 


sible age, and have never been 
typical even in the maturer stages of their develo) 
ment. As in the poetry of experience, sO in | 
poetry of nature, There is the attitude of the lover, 
who in the heat of a newly experienced passiv 
translates his susceptibility into Sonnets; there ) 
the attitude of the husband, who can find nothin»: 
more comforting than tender memories. ‘I! 
former sings of an indefinable beauty, the !at'’ 
thinks of an irrevocable prime. The poets of the 
Bible did neither. They loved the earth an 
fulness thereof with so enduring and mystic a love 
that they took for granted its outward beauty. 
Although they gazed on the with a wonde’ 
that was wide-eyed and boyish, their affection wa 
never “the passion of some heated hour,” bu! 
had something of spiritual affinity, a sense of kin- 
ship, a pride in a common descent that was reflected! 
alike on nature and man. 


II, 


Although there is nothing strictly relevant ' 
this subject until medieval poetry—with 
possible exception of a pleasant description ''' 
Ezekelios—it would be worth while glancing ®' 
the attitude which the Rabbis adopted to the 
world around them, It is often assumed that the! 
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wellsknown dictum about the illegality of 
appieciating nature at the cost of study 
(‘Ethics of the Fathers iii, 9), not only showed a 
complete lack of artistic perception, but diverted 
the creative energies of Hebrew poetry from 
their proper channel. Such a judgment seems 
somewhat unfair. Although the Rabbis looked 
askance at any attempt to supplant an ethical 
study in which the Jewish spirit found its embodi- 
ment and preservative—they probably assumed 
that a people’s genius could be intensified by being 
concentrated—it seems most improbable that one 
command, however strongly urged, could have 
obliterated a love that was firmly rooted in the 
national mind. d any burning desire impelled 
the imagination of the whole people, no super- 
imposed limitation could have availed to silence its 
expression; the will of a nation would have 
thwarted the restriction of its priests. From what 
we know elsewhere of the Rabbis, it would seem 
fairest to assume that here aleo they interpreted 
rather than interrupted the tendencies of the age. 
Moreover, the most imaginative and poetical minds 
of the Jewish people have regarded the command 
of which they are the supposed victims not as an 
admonition against the love of nature, but as a 
reminder that the’ Jew should never tarry too 
long, admire too devoutly the charms of alien 
culte, lest the charms of stranger lands should 
steal over him like the lotus flower and lull him 
to forgetfulness of people and past. If we are to 
beligwe Bialik, whose testimony on such a point may 
be freely adopted, the tractates of the Talmud 
that deal with tithes, first fruits, and agriculture, 
have brought the coolness of winds and meadows 
(o the student who has pined away in seclusion and 
study. It would seem that the Talmud has not 
only bred commentators but nursed poets. 

The Rabbis themselves observed each proceas of 
natyral development ; their loving interest may be 
seen from the intimate knowledge which their 
similes display. Fearing that the foree of con- 
ditions might debar the Jewish people from first- 
hand contemplation, dhey tried to maintain the 


illusion of rural life and foster the hope of its 
ultimate realisation. Thus they preserved the 
New Year for trees, instituted benedictions for the 
charms of creation, gnjoined the admiration of 
trees, filled the Sabbath service with psalms that 
recalled many a sight from the world of nature. 
It was Rabbi Akiba who advocated the canonisa- 
tion of the Song of Songs ; and so passionate was his 
plea, that one rather suspects that the story of its 
ethical superiority was an excuse for introducing 
into the Scriptures so exquisite an idyll laden with 
the atmosphere of nature but somewhat unguarded 
in its daring phraseology. Perhaps the Rabbis 
were compelled to over-stress its allegorical meaning, 
lest Israel should weary of a life of service and 
suffering and banker after the passions which the 
literal meaning might arouse. In the age of Philo 
Alexandrianism led to allegory. The. Rabbis 
may have employed allegory to lead away from 
Alexandrianism. 

Not only did the Rabbis adorn the Synagogue 
with foliage on Pentecost and confront civilisation 
with the silent challenge cf the Succah, but they 
freshened the liturgy with sweet memories of a 
life on the land, thus stamping Palestine on the 
Jewish soul, The Prayers for Dew will instantly 
come to mind, but there is a still fmer example in 
the service of Hoshanah-Rabba :- 

‘Water and save each shrub and condemn 
not the valley to infertility, but sweeten and 
save its fruit. Urge on the rain-mists that 
they discharge their showers,- and hold not 
hack the clouds... .” 

* Bless the vine-press and standing corn, 
vineyards and sycamores upon the fair bounded 
earth. Suffer the reviving rains to send forth 
their fragrance and raise up a forgotten world.” 

. “ Protect our stores from. worm, our 
vines from the caterpillar, the vineyard from 
the canker worm, the autumn fruit from 
blight.”’(1) 

In the songs of the most primitive community 
that ever drew its livelihood from the soil there is 


(1) H. M. Adler’s translation in “ Service of the Synagogue *’ 
(Routledge), “ Service for Tabernacles.” 


hardly a lyric more bathed in the dew and sunlight 
of the morning of the world. To the Rabbis also 
we owe the truly sublime conception 
of the unity that binds every living being. The 
most squalid and loathsome creatures that crawl and 
burrow utter tlfeir morning song, have a language 
as glorious as ours wherewith to extol their Maker ; 
to each one is allotted hit special function in the 
complex fabric of life. .“ Every herb has a planet 
in the sky that influences it and says, * grow,” is 
the dictum of Rabbi Simon, who appreciates the 
interdependence of great and small. Another 
Rabbi teaches that “when a fruit-bearing tree is 
felled, its voice goes forth from one end of the world 


_ to the other, although it is not heard ’’—thus the 


tree is exalted to the plane of human feelings—a 
reminiscence of Pythagoreanism, 
that occurs frequently Yn modern Hebrew poetry. 


Yet a third one absorbs himself completely intoy, 


the very life of the waves. ‘‘ When the waters of 
the river flow down to the sea, they say to each 
other, ‘Whither shall we go?’ jul they all ery 
out ‘unto the sea.’ Metaphors such as the trees 
whisper to each other,’ ‘the place where earth 
and heaven kiss * (for the horizon) show that the 
Rabbis were not only sincere lovers of nature, but 
occasionally gallant ones--for one must admit 
that many of their teachings were as grotesquely 
phrased as they were sublimely conceived. 

In a word, the Rabbis preserved the legacy of 
the past in a medley which was always compre- 
hensive, consequently inharmonious. They were 
chary of formulating any dogmatic standard of 
wzsthetic appreciation. Different ideas? conflicting 
dicta are miscellaneously jumbled. Nature was 
elevated to a liturgy, not reduced to a. Shulchan 
Aruch It may have become over-didactic, and 
may have lost the freshness of its prime. But 
even the flowers that we press most tenderly in the 
pages of books must lose a portion of their 
fragrance, in order to retain the fulness of their 
memories. Many commodities have to be dried 
in order to be preserved 


(To be continued.) 


A WEEK IN PALESTINE: Some Notes.—I)." 


The chief town which 1 visited other than 
Jerusalem was Tel Aviv. Jews in other countries 
must find it difficult to realise a town of many 
thousands of inhabitants, all of whom, with the 
exception of two, are Jews. The schools, Syna- 
gogues, houses, roads and everything appertain- 
ing to the building of a town have been built by 
Jews. I was received on the outskirts of the town 
by Jewish policemen. I was received by a Jewish 
messenger, introduced to a Jewish Town Clerk, and 
then ushered into the Mayor's parlour,.where I was 
met by the Jewish Mayor. ‘The Mayor of the town, 
Mr. Dizenhoff, is a most remarkable personality 
a man with a fine head, broad shoulders, strong 
jaw, and black, piercing eyes, all movement 
nerve. He is the man who built the gown. He 
had just returned from America, where he had 
raised £73,000 for a sewage scheme, and has a 
thousand and one ideas to make the 
life’s work, a great success. 

I stayed that night at a house, the proprietor of 
which was the widow of a doctor, who met his 
death by accident, Here I met her granddaughter, 
a most charming young lady about 19 years of age, 
who speaks Hebrew perfectly, as also English, 
French, and German. She has two brothers in 
london and has visited them two or three times. 
| asked her whether she would not prefer to live in 
London. I never saw such astonishment on a 
girl’s face. “ London! certainly not. Palestine 
is my country and I want only to live in Palestine. 
London may be a nice placegto visit, but give me 
Palestine any day. I love Palestine, I only lile 
London.” 

In the evening I saw a splendid performance of 
the opera, “Traviata.” All the artis were 
Jews, both the vocaliste and instrumentalists, and 
the whole opera was sung in Hebrew. What was 
most surprising to me was the fact that all the 
instruments were named in Hebrew. The whole 
audience consisted of Jews, the doorkeeper, pro- 


‘ Concluded from the February Jewish Chronicle 
Supplement. 


town, his 


By Nathan Laski, J.P. 


gramme ealiesn: and chocolate sellers, all were Jews. 

1 asked what happens on Sabbath, “Sabbath,” 
said they, “Sabbath is Sabbath.” There is no 
question ofworking on the Sabbath. All the 
offices, and ali the warehouses are closed, but 
whether one goes to the Synagogue or not is another 
matter. The Sabbath in Palestine is the Sabbath 
of old—-the day of rest and the Holy Day. 

There is one unfortunate feature that I found, 
and that is that there are about 500 or 400 working- 
class people who have not yet found a home, and 
they are living under canvas. If a company 
could be formed and money found to build working- 
class houses in Tel Aviv for these poor people the 
scheme would not only be a splendid act of generosity, 
but at the same time could be made to pay a very 
handsome dividend. 1am afraid if this is not done, 
and if, where these people are living in tents as at 
present, the sanitary arrangements are rot altered, 
disease may break out which may have a bad effect 
upon the town. 

Almost next door to this remarkable town is 
Jaffa. Here about one-third to one-half of the 
population are Jews, and here as well as in Haifa 
electric Jighting under the Rutenberg system is in 
use. The city is quaint and old, and most enter- 
prises are in Jewish hands. Here I met Mr. 
Sacher who occupies a very high position in the 
legal world of Palestine. 1 also met an old Man- 
cheater barrister, Mr. Horowitz, and Mr. Horace 
Samuel, the son of a dear friend, who likewise 
oceupies a very high position in the legal world. 
All these men have their own views about the 
country, which they gave me freely, and their 
ideas show what a strong body of intellectual 
opinion is now established there. Jaffa is beauti- 
fully situated, and it is here that the Government 
or some Company will eventually establish the 
centre of the shipping trade, as the town is on the 
high road to Mesopotamia and Syria. This will 
mean great scope for enterprise. I am told that 
already a large number of visitors come here for 
their summer holidays. I met here the representa. 


tive of the “ Ica,” Mr. Rosenheck. I want to say 
how very much everyone who goes to Palestine 
must be impressed by the enormous amount of 
economic work done almost. silently and without 
advertisement by this institution. There can be 
no doubt that a large amount of the regeneration of 
Palestine hitherto is due to the work of the “ Ica.” 

Just outside Haifa there are the beginnings of a 
company managed by a Russian-French Jew of 
the name of Pollok, who is the represéntative of a 
company formed to erect a factory for the making 
of Portland cement. It is hoped that eventually 
this enterprise will give work to 700 or 800 Jewish 
workmen. The beginning of the works are in the 
hands of Jewish managers, Jewish engineers, a 
Jewish clerk of works, and Jewish workmen, with 
a few Arabs. | 

I also saw an enterprise started by a French- 
Jewish company —a flour mill erected on the newest 
and most scientific model. 
place by the 
tumanian Jew. 


| was shown over the 
highly intellectual 
The mill is working almost day 
and night, and has been the means of giving a large 
amount of employment to the Jewish community. 
[ met here about a dozen Chaluzim, most of them 
University Students, who are ready to make their 
home in Palestine. They are working at the mill 
for a cortain period to save a little money, and then 
they propose to settle themselves on the land. 
I was told that this company hope to erect other 
flour mills, and that instead of importing flour into 
Palestine they eventually hope to supply the whole 
of Syria with flour milled in the country. 

I stayed in Haifa overnight and visited the 
Jewish school, which, I understand, is subsidised 
by the Zionist Organisation. There, combined with 


manager, a 


splendid secular and Hebrew education, a most 


excellent technical education is given. There is 
room to board between 50 and 60 boys, and I was 
very much impressed with the Head Master, who 
is imbued with a fine Jewish spirit. it struck me 
that if the Jewish community in Bombay and 
Calcutta knew of the existence of such a splendid 
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school, with Jewish environment, they would, 
instead of sending their children to Convent schools 
in India, send them to this school. It should be 
remembered that Haifa is only about nine days’ 
journey from India, and therefore the parents of 
the children would easily be able to keep in contact 
with them at frequent intervals. 

I next visited Nazareth, —_. and ‘Tiberias. 
The Mayor of the last mentioned town is a Jew. 
The population is about half Jewish and half Arab. 
There are wonderful natural hot-water springs 
there, and the town is most beautifully situated in a 
hollow surrounded by mountains. Though the 
springs are not well equipped, are badly managed, 
and not over clean, I am told the municipality 
makes about £5,000 a year from them. It seems to 
me, from a commercial point of view, that 
enterprising company might well erect an hotel 
on modern Jines at the springs, give publicity to 
their medicinal value, and derive from them a 
further means of prosperity far the country. 


Late on Friday night I camp back to Jerusalem, — 


after having spent three most strenuous days and 
nights. On Friday night I had the opportunity 
of meeting the Governor of Jerusalem, Sir Ronald 
Storrs, at the hospitable table of Miss Landau, 
where I also met Dr. and Mrs. Magnes, of New 
York, and Mr. Albert Hyamson. | 

On Saturday I rambled round Jerusalem, and 
on the same day I had the privilege of meeting 
Mr. Straus and Mrs. Straus, the great philan- 


thropists.. Mr. Straus is the most charming per- 
sonality. I was sorry to see him looking so frail. 


He is most enthusiastic about Palestine, and the 
last words he said to me were: “ This is the first 
time I have met you, but I know of you, Mr. 
Laski. Please, when you go back to England, 
say something good about our Homeland.” 

1 also met Mr. and Mrs. Norman Bentwich, who 
were equally good to me, and [ had the pleasure, 
also, of meting the American Consul. 

The last night of my stay I had the pleasure and 
privilege of dining with the High Commissioner and 


Lady Samuel. I had been accustomed to seeing 


almost regal state furptions in the East, and there- 
fore it took me by surprise to observe the amazing 
simplicity of Sir Herbert and Lady Samuel. Their 


kindness and hospitality I shall never forget, and 
I am told that the same simplicity which they 
showedAo me is the simplicity they manifest to all 
their visitors. Sir Herbert was good enough to 
give me three hours of his time and to answer all 
my many eager questions, I learned a great deal of 
his work, and there can be no doubt of the whole- 
hearted enthusiasm and devotion to their task 
which both he and Lady Samuel are giving. 

It does not require the experienee of a strategist 
or an engineer to come to the conclusion, as one 
passes down the Suez Canal, that if England has 
no longer any great hold upon Egypt, it would be 
dangerous for the British Empire, and particularly 
for India, if any other people than ourselves should 
be in the possession of Palestine. It does not 
require the vision of a great statesman to see that 
it is better that there should be as many loyal 
Jewish people in Palestine as possible, grateful 


- to this country without any possibility of intrigue 


either with the. Turks, the Arabs, or the French. 


It does not require the acumen of a financier to, 


come to the conclusion that the Jewish people, 
with their initiative, ability, and their inherent love 
of their ancient land, will desire to make the country 
an economic and agricultural success, 

From a Jewish point of view it is obvious that 
they would desire to do so out of pride of race 
and culture. It is, moreover, “obviously in the 
interests of civilisation: that the Jews should be 
allowed to work out their own destiny and that of 
the country. The Arab peasants were practically 
slaves to their landlords, and even to-day they are 
the tools of the landlord and politician. — 

I have come to the conclusion that, slowly but 
surely, the Arab agriculturalist will come to appre 


ciate and understand that the influences that have 


been insidiously brought to bear on him and made 
him regard the Jewish emigrants as a danger, are 
merely a bogey. It was created by his landlord in 


the imterest of his landlord, so as to preserve the — 
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economic position, heavily balanced as 
day in favour of the land-owning class. 
I am convinced, too, from what 1 have seen and 
heard, that it is a great pity there shouid be 
constant attacks 6n thé policy of Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Dr. Weizmann. Personal experience 
if for only a week, of the country has shown m, 
that their policy is the one that is required, and i 
the only possible one for the matfitenance of th, 
peace and the advancement of the future of th 
Jew in Palestine. Their immigration policy jg 
obviously, economically sound. It is useless ty 
have a large number of immigrants when the 
country is not ready for them, and the policy of 
only allowing immigrants in the country as the 
country can absorb them is a right and just policy. 
I am convinced that no man, Jew or Christian, 
could do more than Sir Herbert Samuel is doing 
by sympathetic statesmanship, by the knowledge 
of the country and by just appreciation of the 


relative needs of 
I am further satisfied that, whether it be the 


Zionists who are doing a great deal of good and 
who will make Palestine, if they are supported, a 
great centre of Jewish learning and culture, or 
whether it be¢he Brandeis groyp, or whether it be 
the Ica, or whether it be an Miside organisation 
like the Economic Board who have interested 
themselves in Palestine, all these bodies are 
actuated by the sole desire to make Palestine the 
prosperous possession of, and the cultural home of, 
the Jew,from whatever country he may come—a 
centre which shall radtate Jewish influence over the 
Jewish communities of all the world. 

‘T should like, in conclusion, to add one word as 
to a pleaging incident which happened to me 
while on my way from Karachi to Bombay. I met 
Brigadier-General Sir Charles Watson, who was the 
civil administrator in Palestine before the arrival 
of the present High Commissioner. He allows me 
to say that he was very much struck with the Jews 
in Palestine and that, as an Englishman, he is of 
opinion that no people in the world but the Jews 
could make Palestine a living foree once more. 


it is to. 


BYRON’S HEBREW MELODIES. 


In the British Museum, among the translations 
in many languages, incliding Hebrew, of Byron's 
* Hebrew Melodies,” is one in Yiddish. It is one 
of the queerest and most pathetic of brochures 
a tiny home-made booklet of a few pages, stitched 
together with a crude cover of coloured paper 
om some pamphlet. The poems themselves 
cuttings from a Yiddish newspaper, and the 
translator has written 


his name and address in 
Nathan Horowitz, House, 
Whitechapel, E., 1920! There it lies, a simple, 
touching tribute, to fill what would otherwise have 
been a gap in the National Record at the centenary 
of the death of a great poet-—<April 19, 1924. 
Horowitz is a Yiddish journalist in London, not, | 
hear, in the enjoyment of the best of Mealth ; but, 
happily, he no longer has occasfOn to honour 
towton House with his patronage. His 
translations are graceful and have the tiue poetic 
instinct, 
Byron was not moved to voice something of the 
grand tragedy of Israel as he was inspired to take 
‘up the cause of Greece. As a matter of fact, some 
of the twenty-three poems comprising the group 
were written before he undertook, at the request 
of the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, to write verses for 
melodies composed by Isaac Nathan ¢1792-1864) ; 
others, as only too abvious to-day, have no 
connection with anything Jewish. When Nathan 
asked him to explain what scriptural reference 
there was in the poem, “Oh! Snatched Away in 
Beauty's Bloom,” Byron replied, airily, “ Every 
mind must make its own references.” The poet's 
own favourite, which he used to join Nathan in 
singing when they worked together, was apparently 
the first of the sét, “‘She Walks in Beauty”; it 
was written immediately qn his return from a ball 
at which his ready susceptibility had been stirred 
by the sight of the wife of a relative. Nevertheless, 
Byron did know his Bible, even if he was not 
particularly roused by Jewish history, and in 
“Oh! Weep for Those,”’ the best known, in 
which occur the oft-quoted lines ;— 


fowton 


By M. J. Landa. 


Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest ! 

The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country—lIsrael but the grave ! 
he did: sense the age-long sorrow of the Jews. 
There are others, too, which come worthily within 
the scope of the title; and in the threnody “ My 
Soul is Dark,’ which he wrote with frantic haste- 
“in a flash, as a madman would write.” 
explained 


as he 
the lines, 
I tell thee, minstrel, I would weep, 
Or else this heavy heart will burst ; 

show that Byron could, at moments, enter into the 
feelings of those of whom at other times he wrote 
in convertional, cruel strain. Although not all on 
a high plane, the Melodies live as poems, Nathan’s 
music has not survived—-not, that is, as far as the 
yeneral public is concerned. The first six were set 
to synagogal tunes. These were: “She Walks in 
Beauty,” Lekoh Dodi, the Friday evening inveca- 
tion to the Sabbath ; The Harp the Monarch 
Minstrel Swept,” Yaaleh, the Atonement Night 
Hymn; “If That High World,” a Kaddish 
(Sanctification) still in use; “‘ The Wild Gazelle.” 
Yigdal, the Friday and Festival evening hymn ; 
“ Oh | Weep for Those,” the Priestly Benediction ; 
and Banks,”’ Ma’oz Teur. Rock of 
My Salvation. Byron was not impressed either 
with the music or the composer. In a letter to 
Moore, his biographer, dated February 22, 1815, 
he wrote, “ Curse the Melodies and the Tribes to 
boot.. Brahgm (the famous tenor) is to assist. or 
hath assisted, but will do no more good than a 
second physician.” In another letter he referred 
to Nathan’s “ vile Ebrew nasalities.” 

Whatever inspiration Byron may have derived, 
in his capricious way, from Biblical themes, he was 
uncomplimentary in all his other references to 
Jews. There are several passages, some auto- 
biographical, in “ Don Juan” in which they are 
mere moneylenders :— 7 
Of any crediNors the worst a Jew it is. 


In my young days they lent me cash that way 


Which T found very troublesom. to pay. 
—Canto 2, ixv, 
Believe the Jews, those unbelievers who 

Must be believed, though they believe not vou. 


Canto 5, 


“Their cash comes from, their wealth goes fo, a Jew 


—Canto 11, lxxv. 
Who holds the balance of the world? . . 
Jew Rothschild; and his fellow-Christian, Baring. 
—Canto }2, v. 
Mrs. Kabbi, the rich banker's squaw. 
—Canig 15, Ixxix, 


But it is in his trenchant satire, “‘ The Age of 
Bronze,”’ written just after the Congress of Allied 
Powers at Verona in November, 1822, at which 
Enzland broke with the Grand Alliance, that he 
vented the full force of his merciless spleen, lashing 
the Jew as a symbol of unprincipled and relent!css 
rapacity. Denouncing the Stock Exchange, he 
exclaims :— 

But let us not to own the truth refuse, 

Was ever Christian land so rich in Jews ? 

Those parted with their teeth to good King John 
And nd, ve kings! they kindly draw your own: 
All states, all things, all sovereigns they control, 
And walt a loan “* From Indus to the Pole.” 

The banker—broker—baron—brethren, speed 
To aid these bankrupt tyrants in their need. 

And philanthropic Israel deigns to drain 

Her mild percentage from exhausted Spain. 

Not without Abraham's seed can Russia march ; 
‘Tis gold, not steel, that rears the conqueror’s arch. 
Two Jews, a chosen people, can command 

In every realm theiy scripture-promised land :— 
Two Jews keep the Romans, and uphold 
The aceursed Hun, more brutal than of old ; 

Two Jews—but not Samaritans—direct 

The world, with all the spirit of their sect. 

What is the happiness of earth to them ? 

A congress forms their “ New Jerusalem,” 
Where baronies and orders both invite— 

Oh! holy Abraham! dost thou see the sight * 
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Thy followers mingling with these royal swine, — 
Who spit not “on their Jewish gaberdine,” 

But honour them as portion of the show— 
(Where, now, oh, Pope! is thy forsaken toe ? 
Could it not favour Judah with some kicks ? 

Or has it ceased to kick against the pricks ?) 

On Shylock’s shore behold them stand afresh, 

To cut from nations’ hearts their “ pound of flesh.”’ 


True, not alone at Jews were the shafts of his 
scorn furiously hurléd. Byron, moreover, first 
published the poem in “The Liberal,” ariony- 
mously, and “let himself go.” But the frenzy 
reads strangely familiar and modern ; it might well 
have been the model of much that was writtena 
century later-—in 1922—after conferences conse- 
quent on the Great War. Byron’s venomous 
of ‘Jewish world-control was sheer 
twaddle. It reads pitifully in the light of the 
-e-erection, after the overthrow of Napoleon, of 
the ghetto-walls that had crumbled before the tidal 
wave of enlightenment set rolling by the French 
Revolution ; and of the utter inability of the rich 


There is a hue and cry in the land. All over 
Europe, the pack is running hot-footed after the 
Jew. Wherever the late-war has caused misery ; 
wherever there is suffering, distress, and want, 
ill-feeling and: hatred between races and classes ; 
wherever there ig jealousy and discontent, wounds to 
nurse, and scores, new and old, to settle, the Jew 
furnishes the target, the safety-valve for people's 
pent-up emotions as well as the scapegoat for 
hearing away everyone's sins. The reverberations 
of this symphony of hate are heard even in America, 
the land that has heard no shot fired, has seen 
no devastation or invasion, has seen no bread- 
lines, nor any appreciable interruption in its normal 
routine. 

The cry is somewhat confusing and utterly 
contradictory in its tune. The Jew is the back- 
bone of the Capitalist System, according to one. 
He is Capital’s chief exponent and spokesman, its 
main sponsor as well as the onlyspbstacle to the 
much prophesied Social Revolution that would 
have been here if not for the Jew’s obstinate 
resistance. To the conservative, however, he is 
the torch-bearer of the Red Revolution, the flaming 
angel with the double-edged sword that threatens to 
undermine the structure of our civilisation, Accord. 
ing to these people, all would be well with our 
present order of things if but the destructive 
Jew, with his anarchic aud anti-social tendencies, 
were not in our midst. All the insanities of the 
war and the after-the-war period ; all the destruction 
wrought by the gun, flame and torch; all the work 
of destruction wrought by wilful hatred and the 
innat? appetite for evil; all the damage done by 
the insane jealousies, blockades, invasions and 
the shutting of frontiers where common sense 
would dictate the maintaining of uninterrupted 
means of communication with one anather—all 
these would have done no damage to the world 
were it not for the few Jews that live in those lands 
and form a component, if undesirable, part of their 
populations. 


Jewish writers, of all hues of political conviction 
and outlook, have formed the habit of disposing 
of the matter by a few simple words. Aware 
of the sad fact that there has existed a 
hatred of the Jew at all times, in. all 
countries, and under practically all conditions 
and states of society, they find no difficulty in 
dismissing the entire case with a shrug, main- 
taining that the unsettled conditions following the 
great war have simply plunged us back into the 
morass in which we all floundered in the Dark Ages. 

This explanation has the merit of simplicity, 
but it lacks somewhat the merit of logic. For, 
whereas, it is entirely true that anti-Semitism is, 
so to say, a primal feeling, and has existed among 


the Aryan Zuropean peoples for many centuries 


past, and was not entirely unknown among the 


Jews of England to secure emancipation in this 


country. 

Curious in the extreme is the coincidence that the 
anniversaries of the deaths of Byron and Beacons- 
field fall on the same day—-April 19--for there was 
affinity between the two. Beaconsfield’s father, 
Isaac Disraeli, was a friend and tremendous admirer 
of Byron, and the future Premier of England was 
brought up in a household in which the poet’s name 
was held Tn utmost reverence, amounting almost to 
a religion. That early atmosphere dominated 
Beaconsfield’s early life, influenced his writings, 
moulded his youthful character, without, fortu- 
nately, impairing his depth and genuine feeling. 
When he travelled abroad he wrote to his father 
that he had met Byron’s boatman at Geneva, that 
he had seen the poet’s name scrawled on the door- 
post of Tasso’s cell in Ferrara ; to his sister he com- 
municated the interesting information that he had 
obtained a lock of Byron’s hair cut “ off the corpse 
at Missolonghi”’ (where he died) by “ Tita.” The. 
latter was Byron’s devoted servant, and later 
travelled for two years with Beaconsfield in the 
East. He was one of the many links between the 
two men, whom Beaconsfield brought to Fngland., 


THE NEW JUDEOPHOBIA. ; 


By Harold Berman. 
= 


the Romans, yet its manifestations and forms of 


cared for to the end, and afterwards secured @ 
pension for his widow. 


In his novel “ Venetia,’’ Beaconsfield introduced 
Byron under the name of Cadurcis, in whom the 
crities also see something of Disraeli himself, 
Byron and Benjamin Disraeli had kinship, alike in 
some of their qualities, and the lack of them which 
made for self-idolatry, and a disposition to cox- 
combry and affectation. ‘There was much that was 
“ Byronic ” in Beaconsfield, literally 30 on occasion, 
for the diligent student will find the germ, and even 
something beyond the mere bud, of more than a few 
of the epigrams of the novels in the poetry of Byron. 
And yet, alike as they were in many respects, there 
was a vast gulf between Disraeli, the statesman, 
and Byrongthe poet of revolt, One was “on the 
side of the angela” a dreamer, but with constructive 
ideas ; the other,'a member of the Satanic School of 
writers, condemned, by Southey, as persons of 
“diseased hearts and depraved imagination.” 
And yet amid the doubts as to the%incerity of much 
of the versatile output of that fitful, flamboyant, 
and theatrically adventurous life, the Jews will ever 
render homage for the ““ Hebrew Melodies.” 


A 


| political, national or the territorial sort ! 


ancient Greeks of Alexandria, nor even mine) et needs of the human being or pf the ideal, 


expression differed in various ages, states of society ‘4 | 
' ‘The victors, in their greed, have bolted down too 


and: culture, or lack of culture, of the people that 
gave expression to this bigoted sentiment. 


The Judeophobia of Germany in the days of 
the Crusades, for example, was not the Judeo- 
phobia that was rampant in that country in the 
days of Sticker, Ahlwardt,and Treitschke during 
the early days of that country’s industriai ex- 
pansion. Nor was that brand of anti-Jewish 
feeling identical with the prejudice prevailing at 
the same time in* Russia and Poland. These 
peoples possessed greatly differing psychologies, 
quite aside from the fact of their living under widely- 
divergent economic and social «systems, that 
their common hatred of the Jew had of necessity 
to find a different ideological basis, as well as take 
on greatly varying forms of éxpression. 


Nor can we say that the particular form of Jew. 
baiting, common nowadays to Poland, Hungary, 
and Roumania, and which is rearing its head, now 
and again, even in certain circles of the United 
States and England—countries ae racial hatred 
as far as it affects the Jew has newer been known 
before, and where the very idiom of the anti-Semite 
is yet strange and unassimilated—is identical with 
the sentiment and prejudice prevalent in those 
lands in the middle ages, when the basis for it was 
entirely, or nearly so, theolovical or creedal. 


The fact of the matter is that even as the con 
ditions that arose out of the late war and the crazy 
quilt named the Versailles Treaty are entirely 
unprecedented in human history; unprecedented 
in the manifestation of ‘the spirit of blind hatred, 
greed, and national megalomania as well as in the 
seemingly wilful perpetuation of anarchy in those 
portions of the earth wherein orderliness was most 
apparent and the apparatus of the civic life the 
most complicated of any, even so is the hatred 
of the Jew manifested since the war of an order quite 
unprecedented in the annals of human history. 


For, what has happened to the world since the 
war that had ostensibly.come toend all wars, and the 
peace that is, saci aad whether we avow it 
or not—-to end all peace in this world, whether we 
realise it or not? The structure of civilisation, 
reared with so much pain and the toil of ages, has 
been uprooted ‘ its very foundations. Peoples, 


in whom the primal instinct for destruction and 


bloody battle had lain more or less quiescent for 
several generations, had been aroused to savagery 


once more while the acquired veneer has been 
There 


rubbed off, ruthlessly and quite thoroughly. 
is misery, there is chaos and unsettlement eve. 
where. Everywhere there is foreboding; every- 


where there is gloom, dissatisfaction, unbridled 


much of the other fellow’s territory, and now are 
beset with terrific nightmares of indigestion. There 
is a fever, a quivering and a convulsive shaking of 
their inwards as well as of their limbs. There is 
threat of rebellion amongst their masses-—-who 
benefited none at all by these gluttonous gulps— 
aid apprehension among all others; the classes 
and the privileged few. -Of the vanquished we need 
not speak at all. There they lie—dismembered 
and bleeding, languishing in their misery with an 
indifferent, when not outrightly gloating, world 
looking complacently on. 


A milieu such as the one just described, is the 
potent breeder of but one predominant senti- 
ment-—fear; fear on the part of the oppressed for 
worse Oppressions to come, and fear on the part of 
the oppressor, as well as those with newly-acquired 
wealth, that the Red Revolution will come and 
sweep them and their kingdoms and landed pro- 
perties into the abyss of oblivion. Fear is the 
fear 
dominates it in far greater measure than it ever 


present-day obsession of the human race; 


dominated it before in its history, not excluding 
the days following the fall of Rome and the resulting 
chaos over the greater portion of Europe as well as: 
‘Asia and Africa. 


Paradoxical as it may appear, I will affirm that 


- there is truth and falsehood in both the accusa- 
tions against the Jew. I will boldly say that 
both, those who accuse the Jew of being the embodi- 
ment of the Capitalist order as well as those who say 
that he is the spokesman of Red Revolution, are 
telling the truth. But I will qualify this state- 
ment by merely dropping the all-inclusive article 
the,” and by this simple process impart to it an 
entirely different connotation 4nd meaning. The 
Jew is both—even as the Russian, or the German, 
or the Englishman, or the Dutchman is. That is. 
that among the Jewish people there are both, 
the uncompromising exponents of the capitalist 
order-——profiteers, speculators, and rent-rackers 
included —and revoluff nists and radicals who seek 
to upset the present social order, which is admittedly 
far from perfect, and the introduction of a new and 
better one, as they believe. 


The difficulty of the situation lies, however, in 
the peculiarity, or anomaly, that the Jew, by the 
very fact of being a Jew, is more conspicuous than 
his fellow-agitators in the one field, and also that 


circumstances and the age-long prohibitions on the 


part of the various Governments of Europe, having 


duly estranged him from the land and forced him to 


become a trader, he is a bit more conspicuous than 


desire and a hunger, whether of the actual every- he others in the ranks of the traders, 
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In ordinary times, when trading is conducted on 
a legitimate and orderly basis, and is not looked 
upon with so much suspicion besides, this is not so 
noticeable or considered as a serious fault. But at 
(he present day of hectic speculation, shortage of 
actual necessities and acute want, it is more notice- 
able Wad engenders considerable hatred. But that 
there is anything inherent in Judaism and the 
Jewish outlook readily associable with either 
Capitalism or Revolution is sheer nonsense. And, 
besides, it is easily apparent that both theories can- 
not possibly be the offspring of the one philosophy, 
or social and ethical outlook. It is possible for 
any one religious or philosophic system to be the 
exponent of any one system of life; but it is mani- 
featly impossible for it to stand for a thing and its 


- A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


“CIVILIZATION AND ETHICS,” by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer (A. and C. Black), comprises the second 
part of the author’s “ Philosophy of Civilization.” 
In his present work Dr. Schweitzer shows that the 
tragedy of civilization is traceable to a previous 
tragedy of world-view as cause. The yreat problem 
which thought has to solve is included in the ques- 
tion: How are we to attain to an ethical world- 
view ? The author the 


champions world-view 


of reverence for life as being the only possible 


world-view of civilization. Fresh and daring 
thoughts are lighted up by the flame of an enthu- 
siastic faith in the advent of a new renaissance of 
society and humanity. In the course of his pre- 
sentation of his thesis, Dr. Schweitzer gives a fresh 
interpretation and new 
which, even divorced from its context, posseses great 
interest and is of peculiar value. 


judgment of Spinoza, 


At the very time when Kant began to influence | 


the minds of men the philosophical thought of 
Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677), who had already been 
dead a century, was simultaneously at work urging 
This was a 
philosophy of an entirely different character and 
construction. 


men on to search for a world-view. 


* The Critique of Pure Reason,” by 
Kant, appeared in 1781. In the year 1785 F. H. 
Jacobi, in his letter “‘ Ueber die Lehre des Spinozas,”’ 
addressed to Moses Mendelssohn, called attention 


again to the philosopher whom up to that time 


people had always attacked, but had qever tried 


. 


to understand. | 

Spinoza aims at developing ethics from real 
nature-philosophy. 
an optimistic-ethical signiticance to the universe, 
or to manipulate it with any sort of epistemological 
theory. 
as it is. His philosophy is thus an elementary 
niture-philosophy. But he presents it as a highly 
developed system of thought. Starting with a 
presentation of the problem and a 


tesian phraseology, he draws out his thought about 


the universe in “ geometrical fashion’ in a series 


of linked axioms, definitions, dogmas, and demon- 
strations, 


but one of icy clarity and coldness, which lies before 


us in his works. 


His great work, “ Ethics,” only appeared after 


his death, because he himself did not dare to publish 
it. The title is confusing, because in it nature 
philosophy is almost as fully developed as ethics 
It is only if the reader has become free from all 
crndities of thought about the universe that, 
according to Spinoza, he can enter the realm of 
The fact that the ethical part 
divided up into demonstrated bits of dogma is 
very detrimental to its clear presentation. 

Spinoza takes the following road in his attempt 
to find a foundation for ethics in nature-philosophy. 
All that is, he says, is already given in the Infinite 
Being which one may call either God or Nature. 
For us, and with reference to us, it presents itself 
in two aspects of being, as thought (spirit) and as 
substance (matter). In this divine nature every- 
thing, including human activity, is determined by 
necessity. Thus things only happen. 


ethics. alao is 


There is 


He makes no attempt to give 


: In every respect he is of the same essence 


. profound retlection. 


It is a magnificent nature-philosophy, 


opposite at one and the same time; no more than 
there can be a simultancity of life and death, 
light and darkness, good and evil. The one simply 
spells the negation of the other. 


If, as all unprejudiced observers are ready to 
admit, the present chaos and general upheaval in 
the world are the result of the past misdeeds on 
the part of the rulers of the various nations and 
their shortsightedness, then this lesser evil that is 
operating within the orbit of the greater one is 
also due to no less a cause. For both extremes, 


_ or respective evils—according to the points of view 


of the particular observer—are merely the result 
of past prejudices and benighted laws and prac- 
tices. If the Jew is, by force of circumstance, 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 
Spinoza. 


really no such thing as action. Therefore the sig- 
nificance of human life cannot consist in action, 
but only in the attainment of a clearer compre- 
hension of our relation to the Man 
attains happiness if he not only belongs to the 


unive: ae, 


eternal by virtue of his nature, but consciously 
and willingly surrenders to it and is spiritually 
received into it, 


Thus Spinoza calls for a higher experience of 
life. Together with the Stoics and the Indian and 
Chinese thinker’; he belongs to the great family 
of monistic, pantheistic nature-philosophers. Like 
these, he comprehends God only as the inner 
content of nature, and has no use for any idea of 
God, except one thus unified with itself. The 
attempts to represent God, in the interests of an 
ethical world-view, as at the same time a personality 
standing outside the universe, appear to him to 
stultify thought. 
with the help of an acknowledged or unacknow- 


Their object is only to create, 


ledged dualism, a halting place. on which to con- 
They 


struggle along crudely religious bywa\s towards the 


struct an optimistic-ethical world-view 


goal which the. rational optimistic-ethical sig- 
nificance of the universe also strives to reach alone 
the direct, but really no less crude, intellectual 
high road. 


The 


Stoicism and also in Indian and Chinese philosoph, 


tragical result 
is that self-consistent nature-philosoply only leads 
Did Spinoza 


Spinoza marches along the path 


us to resignation and not to ethics. 
avoid this fate 
of optimistic monism without suspecting that he 
has such great predecessors under a distant sky 
and in a His resignation an 
afhrmative character. He comprehends the Eterna! 
Being not as something devoid of qualities, but 
as a life filled with content. Therefore the perfectigh 
which man ought to stpive aftesis not in some ¢ 
an anticipation of what awaits us after death, but 
a living out of life to the full which centres around 


(listant age. has 


A noble egoistic affirmation 
of the world and of life speaks from his pages. 
The struggle of man to become clear as to his nature 
and destiny is thus not directed toward any sort of 


action recognised as possessing real value, but 


only to realising his own essentia\being and living 
it out as completely as ble. Whatev? 
for others he never does for their cakes. but always 


for his own. 


ck 


Man does whatever is fitting and needful for the 
complete and perfect life, and nothing else. Ethics 
consists in this, that we live out our life more in 
the phenomenal form of thought than in that of 
physical reality. In profound and enlightened 
egoism and acting from intellectual impulses, 
man conducts himself with nobility and dignity in 
every respect. He strives, as far as he can, to 
meet with affection and gentle dignity whatever 
he has to endure of hatred, anger and scorn, because 
he knows that hatred always produces aversion 
and repugnance. He seeks an atmosphere of peace 
at any cost to himself in order that he may be able 
to recreate such an atmosphere around him. He 


of monistic thought in . 
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a trader, he will most naturally attract Unfavou 
able attention to himself at the present day whee 
trading is, in most Evropean countries, conduct 

in a haphazard as well as on an illegitimate basis 
It also follows that, being unattached to tho «.) 


Soil 
he will most readily become the exponent of radical 
theories which our friends who believe in the shat, 


quo—which cannot, by the way, remain in fore. . 
it was, or is, any longer—so much fear. Yo tp 
blame him for this is as logical as to blame the an. 
for emitting sparks when struck repeatedly hy the 
hammer, or to blame the animal at bay for snarling 
at its relentless pursuers. “Why can’t you |, 
still,” exclaimed the housewife in grieved ton. 
to the eel that she was flaying alive, “ while |, 
skinning you ?”’ Why can’t one do it, indeed ) 


4 


never acts deceitfully, but always with integrity. 
He has no need to feel sympathy since he Lives 
by the guidance of reason ; he does the good which 
is set before him to do as the outcome of intellectual 
If he is conscious of having acted 
rightly within his ordained limits, then he ma, 
leave humanity and the world to their fate wit) 
perfect tranquillity of soul. Outside the possible 
range of his own actions he has no need to take any 
part in their lives or to interest himself in them. 

The’ wise man who practises the higher affirma 
He has power 
over himself and power over men and conditions. 
He lived out 


his life, to W hich consumption set an early limit. 


reflection. 


tion of life possesses true power. 
Spinoza practised his own ethics. 
in contented independence. He earned, for the 
most part by. grinding optical glasses, what jy 
for He declined 
material help from friends. He ref€sed a call to 
hecome a teacher of philosophy mn the Universit: 
ot Heidelberg. His 
and his philosophy of resignation was lightened 


needed his own maintenance. 


self-control was admirable. 
hw a gentle trait of reflective human friendliness 
The persecutions to whith he was subjected failed 
Although he aspired to think 
along lines of pure nature-philosophy, yet Spipaa 
the 


to embitter him. 


docs not occupy himself so exclusively with 
two. great natural existences, namely, nat and 
the individual man, as do many of his Chin: 

jut he 


organised society. 


cdecessors, maintains some inter 


He is quite sure that if is a 
significant step in progress when men pass tr 


natural” to the “ civic” status. Man; desianed 
for life in society, is freer if the duties and privileges 
of each one, anf the way in which he and the 


community are to behave to each other, ire all 
The State must 


thus possess power to distribute eeneral instructions 


settled by common agreement. 


for the conduct of life,and create respect tor its 
laws by means of fitting penalties. 

But Spinoza does not seem to have constructed 
a real ethic of -self-sacrifice for the sake of the 


community. According to him, the Cor 
human society comes into being by itself withoy 


external help, in so far as the individuals com posin: 
In contradistinet 
his contemporary Hobbes, Spinoza does not thus 


it live according to reason. rn tw 
look for the progress of society asa result of correct 
action on the part of its rulers, but rather as grow! 
from the development of personal convict:on ©" 
the part of its ordinary members. The State » 
not to train its citizens for rational subjection, )' 
to educate them up to a true use of freedom. !' 
must not suppress their sincerity and integrit\ um 
any way. Consequently, it must tolerate all 
religious points of “view, however various thes 
may be. 

Although special attention has been devoted in 
this notice to Dr. Schweitzer’s treatment of Spinco. 
* Civilisation and Ethics,” as a whole, 1 4 well 
proportioned and well-written piece of work, 
uncommonly sober and fair. It is full of striking 
ideas and happy phrases. It will well rep® 
careful reading and stimulate thought on seme 
the greatest questions that face mankind. 


ay 
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- JEWISH COMMUNAL CENTRE. 


Some years ago, when the “ferm’ of tho War 
Memorial was under consideration, I publiehed; in 
another quarter, an article advocating the instetu- 
tion of g Jewish 
Centre. 


Cornmunal 
The idea has developed since then, and 
although it dees not as yet shew much sign of 
maturing, it has at least attracted the attention of 
Major Salmon, as Chairman of 
which recently round a 
questionnaire to a number of « ‘Panivations likely 
to make use of the Centre, has reported, at a 
meeting of the Deputies, that the replice received 


do not contarni sufficient offers of financial axsist- 


ance any action at prevent. Su 


meeting-house 


the Committee 


it 


Tii- 


porary setback need not discourage ue, 

Tt is possible that the lack of support at this 
stage may be due to a want of appreciation of the 
real benefit which the proposed institution would 


vonfer, 6G cven to an ignorance of its poseible 


nature. An inventor can be deserrbed as a person 


who discovers a.longtelt want. Few people know 
the extent of their needs till-comethme is offered 
will 
m this case 


and to put forward my personal views. 


which either deaeri bec or fille then 


endeavour to act as the 


1 still regret that a Communal ¢‘cntre was not 
inade part of the War Memoria’. bh 
least. it 


London. at 
would -have mved the 
bine 


building 


ty of loca! 
bricks and stone. worked into a 
whether for 
ornamental and statuesque, 


memorials. 

monumentai oT Wh oly 
have a lasting powe: 
othe 


over the imagination which is lacking ia 
attompte, however worthy, to keep a 


greon. In.a handsome and useful memorial 


building, the heroic efforts of the Jewwh members 
of His Majesty's es and the leew ol the wal 
would have been nobly, imperishably, and vimibly 
rocorded. 

It is @ carious fact that we Jews have no really 
fine building of our own in Lender. There are 
noble erections designed by dews, but ti ey are not 
Jewish buildings. None of our Synagogues are 
th: preat buildings of this beautiful oly. 
lt is the more have in Us an 


AUM we 


Ori ntal love Fhow ne 


G, howevel, i @ 
practical love either fo: arcietectiure or for 
art. The Church of England, the Roman 
Catholics, and the Wesle yans have noble buildings 
definitely connected with their religion. In Berlin 
there is a new Synagogue of real magnificonce 
within and without ; has simply been 
poured out to render it a fine monument of Jewish 
taste and generosity. 


fine 


mo ne 


It is a Monument not only 
of the religion, but of the donors. We Jews are 
olgen charged, and not unfairly, with sympathising 
too much with the prevalent and deplorable cult of 
ugliness. Too many of our younger Jewish artists 
(and some of the elders) actually practise it. It w, 
moreover, Tecorded against ue, that, when our 
working-class enter a district, it becomes more 
untidy, more sordid. We have, against this, ou! 
«hance of corltributing to the beauty of the city, 
and it is a pity that it shouid be missed. 

The scheme is so rudimentary at pregent that it 
is @ little difficult to suggest what it should actually 
cover, but I presume that few would quarrel with 


the suggcetion that, if possible, the group of 


special occasions. 


‘By Charles H. L. Emanuel. 


shotld” inchude a Jews’ Cathedral, a 


central place of worship, available particularly fo: 
On the walls of the entrance 


‘ hall would be engraved the names of munificent 


donors, and in a less prominent positién the names 
of otlicr?, possibly lées able to be munificent, but 
equally generous «ecvordmng to their means, whe 
will have made the building #réal thing. Making 
thus this building, or whatever other structure is 
covered by the scheme, a monument ale of the 
subscribers may be thought to be a minor matter, 
but it is intimately connected with the chance o! 
am no!’ 
wedded te the idea of a Cathedra!: but if the eyor 
and ears ate any guide on the Sabbath, there is a 
whole streetful of Jews, south of Oxford Street, not 
that 
there appears to be a noog, at least, for a Synagogue 
in the central area. 


making the he me a finan ial 


yet reached by any existing Synagogue, so 


The main demand, however, is for a iarge central 
At present | the 
meets in-the old 


hall the purpore ‘ f tings. 
Jewish - Parliament 
Council) Chamber, eminently fit for the 


London 
purpose, 
but the tenure of which is precarious. The building 
15 already on the market and the huge value of the 
site makes it certain to be desired for other purposes 
in the near future The hall that i nm qu red should 
hold at least ari audience of 300. If provided with 
galleries, it would be useful also as an overflow 
hall for divine worsfip. Tis acoustics must b 
beyond reproach. LKither a fixed or a disappearing 
platform, cqwvertible if necessary into a stage, i+ 
indispensa b! lt must be contrived to be equally 
useful as a mecting-roem, a convert hall,and a 
theatre. Unless a second large room is provided, 
it should also provide a dancing floor. Various 
emaller rooms should be available, for meetings will 
Furthe: 


rooms could he used as ofhees of the various bodice 


and Ast Clash iti a busy community, 


using the binidmg. it ts, however, by no means 


certain that many bodies will give up the: 
ii they de 


present 
accommodation there n ay De ppv: - 
tunity for economies in staff, and there might even 
lerical stafl 


This. however. 


atta hed to the 
could in evolved later. 


bo permancnt 

scheme. 

The uses to which such a communal building-eould 


be put are many. Meetings of the various bodies, 


mass meetings, religious services, lectures, recep- 
tions, dances, theatrical and concert perform- 
ances, weddings, public and private dinners, 


picture and other exhibitions, 4 permanent com- 
muna! museum (alas, that the Mocatia Library is 
located elsewhere !) are only a few of the poasible 
wees which come to one’s mind. Such a building 
would become the home of vareous literary and 
other societies, which at present are homeless o1 
uncomfortable. A ol communal 
ments would be part of the scheme, and much 
unnecessary clashing would so be avoided. Satis- 
factory catering arrangements would be essential. 
Fortunately Jews are masters in that direction. 
There would be no need to confine the use of the 
building to Jews. The rooms, if correctly designed, 
well equipped And centrally placed, might easily 
commend themselves to the general public for 
various purposes, and this should ease the financial 
situation, Discretion, however, would have to be 


wot a 


J 
need in the selegtion of the name of the building, 
if it is to attract the outside public. Christians 
would not be likely te hold a wedding reception at 
the Beth-Israel”’ or the Jews’ 
House.’ For the same reason an English-scunding 
name would have its advantages, 

Various suggestions re made at the. Board of 
Deputies’ meetin 
and a sum of £50,000 was mentioned as the mini- 
lt would be safer to double that figure, 
even if a site 


mum. 
can be found at. a moderate ficure. 
We must not have a mean building, if we have one 
at all. Some of the suggestions made were of the 
capital-levy type. None seemed to me to be of 
service, except the idea of floating a company. No 
details were offered, but if it were started under 
favourable auspices one can imagine the wealthy 
taking up their £1,000 worth of shares, those in 
comfortable circumstances subscribing their {£25 
to £100, anc a large subscription from those indi- 

wlually taking a £1 to 15 stake im the new enter- 
prise. Subscriptions could also be looked for from 
the organisations which would be benefiting from 


the use of the building, and, in return, priority rights 


of user of the necessary halle and rooms might be 


accorded to them. If thought fit, the scheme might 
be launched on guarantees of sume, say, of not less 
that £25 each. 


underwrite the shares in the intended company a 


Phe cuarantors would, praa Lica 


an early stage, before the general public could be 


applied to succesefully. Given the acquisition 
scheme for the 


stones, 


site, @ laving 
of the and a scheme of 
inscription of subscribers’ names, outlined above, 


there a fai 


paying 
foundation 
would be chance of success, The 
naming of the subsidiary halls and rooms might be 
Even if the 
commenced on an insufheient 
it need not necesxarily be completed 


accorded to the largest subscribers. 
building should b 
subsermption, 
by the aid of a2 permanent mortgage or debenture 
debt : for +i 


burden i 


onceivable that if such a 
public would permit the 
structure to remaim. savy. rooflers o1 


and 


hardly 
avonded tine 
unfurnishect, 
heid, 
pre lera bl on the infinhed thems 
to make cifte 
For upkeep and 
working expenacs one would have to look to rentals 


endowments, and profits from catering. 


Bazaars. faire, dance concerts could be 
m the detimency, and probably 


towards equipment would roll in. 


As regards the nature of the proposed building, 
two alternative suggestions have been made, either 
the adaptation of an existing building, or the erection 
of anew one. Personally | lean to the latter alter- 
native as likely to be more successful, and I believe 
it would more readily attract subseribers than o 
reconstruction scheme. It is appreciated that a 
cunt sit#,in @ proper position, and at a 
moderate price, will not easily be found, but there 
would be an almost equal diffieulty in finding a 
suitable covered site. Now 
which so much depend 


r 


as to “locality,” on 
A frontage on an im- 
portant shopping or business centre is wonecessarv 
and undewrable. <A central situation, quiet with 
good access, is what is. particularly reyuired. I 
suggest for a situation somewhere within an arce 
bounded on the east by Gray's Inn Road,-on the 
west by Orchard Street, on the north by Maryle- 


Assembly 


aising the necessary funds, ' 
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vill, 


dis 


In ordinary times, when trading is conducted on 
« legitimate and orderly basis, and is not looked 
upon with so much suspicion besides, this is not so 


noticeable or considered as a serious fault. Buyt at 
the present day of hectic specular, stcetage of 
-tual necessities and acuie want, it) 
able and engenders considerable hatred, 

there is anything inherent in Judaism .. — the 
Jewish outlook readily associable with «.ther 
Capitalism or Revolution is sheer nonsense. And, 


besides, it is easily apparent that both theories can- 
not possibly be the offspring of the one philosophy, 
or social and ethical outlook. It is possible. for 
any one. religious or philosophic system to be the 
exponent of any one system of life; but it is mani- 
‘ festly impossible for it to stand for a thing and its 
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opposite at one and the same time; no more than 
there can be a simultancity of life and death, 
light and darkness, good and evil. The ohe simply 
spells the negation of the other. 


If, as all unprejudiced observers are ready to 


admit, the present chaos and general upheaval in 
the world are the result of the past misdeeds on 


the part of the rulers of the various nations and. 
their shortsightedness, then this lesser evil that is 


operating within the orbit of the greater one is 
also due to no less a cause. For both extremes, 
or respective evils—according to the points of view 
of the particular observer—are merely the result 
of past prejudices and benighted laws and prac- 
tices. If the Jew is, by foree of circumstance, 
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a trader, he will most naturally attract y 
able attention to himself at the present day whe 
trading is, in most European countries. conducted 
in a haphazard as well as on an illegitimate basis 
It also follows that, being unattached to the so? 
he will most readily become the exponent of radlicg 
theories which our friends who believe in the slaty, 
quo—which cannot, by the way, remain in foro, ‘ 
it was, or is, any longer—so much fear. Yu, 
blame him for this is as logical as to blame the-ang 
for emitting sparks when struck repeatedly | 
hammer, or to blame the animal at bay for “nating 
at its relentless pursuers. “Why can’t yoy }; 
still,” exclaimed the housewife in grieved tons 
to the eel that she was flaying alive, “ while },, 
skinning you?”’ Why can't ane do it, indeed > 


'V the 


0 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


“CIVILIZATION AND Et#Hics," by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer (A. and ©, Black), comprises the second 
part of the author’s Philosophy of Civilization. 
In his present work Dr. Schweitzer shows. that the 
tragedy of civilization is traceable to a previous 
tragedy of world View 4&5 The problem 
which thought has to solve is included in the ques: 
tion: How are we to attain to an ethical world. 
The the 
ul reverence for life as being the only posvible 
Fresh 


thoughts are liehted up by the flame of an enthu- 


view ? author champions world-view 


world-view civilization. and 
siastic faith in the advent of a new renaissance of 
society and humanity. In the course of his pre- 
entation of his thesis, Dr, Schweitzer gives a fresh 
interpretation and new judgment of Spinoza, 
which, even divorced from its context, possesses great 
uterest and is & peculiar value. 

\t the very time when Kant began to influence 
the minds of men the philosophical thought of 
Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677), who had already been 
‘lead entuary, Was simultaneously work 
men.on to search for a world-view, This was a 
philosophy ol an entirely 


construction. 


and 
The Critique of Pure Reason,” by 
Kant, appeared in 1781. In the year 1785 F. H 
Jacobi, in his letter die Lehre des Spinozas, 
addressed to Moses Mend Ls attention 
again to the philosopher whom up to that time 


L ype had always attacked, but head never tried 


to understand. 


Spinoza aims at developing ethics trom real 


nature-philosophy., He makes no attempt to give 


an OPLIMIstic ethical significance to the universe, 
orto manipulate it with any sort of epistemologi al 
theory... In ever, 


res per t he is of the same essence 


as it, is, His philosophy is thus an elementary 
philosophy. But he presents it as a hiohly 
developed system of thought. Starting 


(‘arte presentation of the proble ana (al 


with a 


tesian phraseology, he draws out his thought about 


he universe in “ geometrical fashion’ in a series 
of linked axioms, definitions, dogmas, and demon. 
trations, It is a magnificent nature philosophy, 
usin his works. 

His work, “ Ethics,” only appeared after 


his death, because he himself did not dare to publish 


hut of Icy larity and ol incss, whic h lies 


creat 
it. Che title is confusing. because in it nature 
philosophy is almost as fully developed as ethics. 
lt is only if the reader has become free from all 


crudities — of thought about the universe. that. 
aceording to Spinoza, he can enter the realm of 
ethics. The fact that the ethical part also is 


divided into demonstrajed bits of dowma is 
very detrimental to its clear presentation. 

Spinoza takes the following road in his attempt 
to find a foundation for ethics in nature-philosophy. 
All that is, he says, is already given in the Infinite 
Being which one may cal! either God or Nature. 
For us, and with reference to us. it presents itself 
in two aspects of being, as thought (spirit) and as 
substance (matter). In this divine nature every- 
thing, including human activity, is determined by 
necessity, 


Thus things only happen. There is 


daring’ 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A, 
Spinoza 

really no such thing as action. Therefore the sig 
nificance of human life cannot consist in action, 
but only in the attainment of a clearer compre- 
our the Man 


ittains happiness if he not only belongs to the 
eternal by virtue of his nature, - but consciously 


hension of relation to universe. 


and willingly ‘surrenders to it and is spiritual, 


received into it, 

Thus Spinoza calls for a higher éxperienre of 
life. Together with the Stoics and the Indian and 
Chinese thinkefs, he belongs. to the great family 
Like 


these, he comprehends God only as the inner 


of monistic, pantheistic nature philosophers. 


content of nature. and has no use for any idea of 
(iod The 


attempts to represent iti the interests of 


except one thus unified with: itself. 
ethical worltl- view. as at the sametimea pe! sonalits 
standing outside the 
stultify thoucht. 


with the help of an acknowledged or unatknow 
} 


AT him te 


Their object is only to create, 
ed dualism, a halting place on which to con 
struct. an optimistic-ethical world-view. They 
crudely religious bywats towards the 
the 
nihtance of the universe also st: 


the direct.’ but 


struggle along 


which rational optimistic-ethical 
’ 


} alon 


really rit) intellectual 


result cst 


ives To ren 


road, 
The 


rte 
and also indian and hinese philosopt 


MIOTLISTIC 


that selconsistent nature philosophy lead 


us to resignation and not to ethics. Did Spinoza 
als ror thie path 
that he 


under a distant sk. 


avoid thi SDNOZA marches 


et without pecting 


has such great predecessors 
His has 


afhirmative character. He. omprehends the Eterne! 
Being not as 


anc distant age. resionation 


something devoid of qualities, but 
a3 a life filled with content. Therefore the perfection 
which man ought to strive after is not in some sort 
an anticipation of what awaits us after death. but 
aay Lin ing out of life to the full which ceutres around 
profound retlection. A noble Cgoist affirmation 
of the world and ol life speaks from his PMA Os 
The struggle of man to become clear as to his nature 
and destiny is thus not directed toward any sort of 
action® recognised as real Value, bat 
only to realising his own essential being and living 
it out ag completely as possible, Whatever he does 


tor others he never does for thei kes 


POSSESS 


but alwavs 
tol his 

Man does whatever is fitting and needful for the 
complete and perfect life, and nothing else. Ethics 
consists in this, that we live out our life more in 
the pheno nal form of thought than in that of 
physical reality. In 
and 


prot 
acting from 


and enlightened 
intellectual impulses, 
man conducts himself with nobility and dienit, 
every respect, 


in 
He strives, as fas is he can, to 
meet with affection and gentle dignity whateve: 
he has to endure of hatred, anger and scorn. because 
he knows that hatred always produces aversion 
and repugnance. He secks an atmosphere of peace 
at any cost toGimself in order that hé*may b : able 
to recreate such an atmosphere around him. He 
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never acts deceitfully, but always with intewrit, 
He has no need to feel sympathy since he lives 
by t hie ruidance of reason : he does the good which 
is set hefore him to do as the outcome ot MNelicectta 
of having. acted 


rightly within his ordained limits, then he » 


reflection. if he is conscious 
leave humanity and the world to their fate wit! 
Outside :the possible 
range ot hrs own actions he has no need to tak: ih 


perfect tranquillity of soul. 


part in their lives or to interest himself in then 
The wise man who practises the highe: iffirma 
He 
over himself and power over men and conditio: 
Spinoza practised his own ethica, He lj 
his life, to which consumption set an early \im\' 


ot life POSSCSSCS truc power, 


in contented. independence, He earned> fo: The 


grinding optical glasses; what 


pe rT hy 


needed his OWN He declined 
material help from friends: He refused a call to 
hecome a tea her ot philosophy in the Univer 

of Heidelberg. His self-control was admira| 
and hi philo of resignation Was high? 


hy Vel t| trart of retleetive human trie? 
. 
Lhe to which he was 


Although he 


oft pure nature philosophy, vet 


aspired 


alonefines 
clon ~ ret himeelf =<) exclusively 
natural existences. 


two great namely, 1 


the individual man, as do many of his Chi: 


But -he maintains some®in' 


ei the 7? He 18 quite Bure th 


nt'step in progress when men pass 
hat il te the civic ‘LAT Ls Man. 
fo life in 1s frees if the 


of each one. and the wav in which he 


community are to behave to each other, 
settled by common agreement. The Stat: 
thus po ‘power t distribute yet 


tor the conduct. of life. and create respect 


laws by means of fitting penaities, 

But Spinoza does not seem to have const tel 
» real ethic of self-sacrifice for the sake of th 
\ccording to him, the complet 


human society comes into being by itself w 
external help, in so far as the individuals com post! 
it hve according to reason. In contradistinet io 


his conte Hobbes, Spinoza does no! thus 


look for the proyress of society av a result of « 
action on the part of its rulers, but rather as grow: 
trom the development of personal conviction 
The state 
bait 


the part of its ordinary members. 
not to train its citizens for rational subjection 
to educate them up to a true use of freedom 
ust not suppress their sincerity and integri!\ 

any way. tolerat 


Consequently, it must 


religious points of view, however various tl 
may be. 

Although special attention has been devoted | 
this notice to Dr. Schweitzer’s treatment of Spine’. 


iVilisation and Ethics,” as a whole, 


proportioned and well-written piece of work, 
| 

uncommonly sober and fair. It is full of strkine 

ideas and happy phrases. It will well rep# 


carelul reading and stimulate thought on some © 
the greatest questions that face mankind. 
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—_ A JEWISH COMMUNAL CENTRE. 


Some years ago, when *the ferm* of the War 
Memorial was. unde | publieheod, in 


cating the inetetu- 


consideration 
another quarter, an article adv: 
Jewish 
Centra. The 


tion of a mecting-house ) ‘‘ormmuna! 
idea has ce veloped then, and 
although it does not as yet shew much sign of 
it- has at least attracted the attention of 
the community. Mayo 


the Committee 


maturing, 


Sali ii. Chairman of 


which recentiv sent round a 


juestionn: ire to a numils 


of organisations likely 


to make use of the Centre, has reported, at a 


mocting of the Demuties, that the replice received 


dq not contam sufhcient offers ef thinancial aseiet 
ance to yastifly any action at present. + a tom 
porary setback need not drecourage 

ble that. the lack of suppert at this 
riage Mey be due tea want of arprecwtron of the 

nier. Gr.even to a gnorance of its .poseibie 

e, An inventor san be deserrbed as a person 

extent of then ceeds till somethu otierod 

hich cither deseri bes or fille their wante 
mndeavour to act as the invent thos cate 
and to putforward my personal views. 

egret that a tomnu ma) ‘emie wae not 
Mart of ting Me ondorn. at 
least, would -have ‘aved the neces Ly ol loca] 
memorials, Fine | ks and stone. worked into a 
monumental ding “unhetiic! fo: 4 


tnamental Statues have a la Ling Powe! 
evel the inal ye which is lacking ethe; 
attompts howeve wi rth to kee Meomory 
handsome and uee ful memo al 


eflorte of the 
of His Majesty's forces and the lessons of the wai 


yroon. in a 


building, the hero) lewmwh members 


would have been ne mpersbhat iv. pibly 
yooorded 

it 8 a curious fact that we Jews have no really 
fine building of our own in Lende: rhero ar 
nobl ny but thev are not 


lewigh bu Nome 


among th: 


J* 
Is the Mor pecause we have al 
Oriental love ul show ne Tec Mmweve’r, in @ 
pit tical ithe fo) architect fo) 


fine art. The Churec! Englar the Roman 
Catholi and th We Vale have buildings 
definitely connected with their region. In Berlin 
there new Synavogue ol 
within and without ; 


poured out to Bender il 


real 


simply 
a fine monument of Jewish 


money har booty 
taste and renerosity. It i a Monument not only 
but of the donors. Ws 
often charged, and not unfairly, with sympathising 


of the religion, lows are 
too much with the prevalent aad deplorable cult of 
ugliness. ‘Te lewish artists 
(and some of the elders) actually practise it. It ix, 


when our 
“orking-class enter a district, it Lecomes 


moreover, recorded against ue, that 
more 
more sordid. We have, apacnst this, oul 
«hance of the beauty of the city, 


iid be missed 


‘tiributing to 
that it eli 
The scheme is so rudims niary at present that it 
is a little dificult to suggest what it should actually 
cover, but I prosume that few would quarrel with 
the suggestion that, if possible, the group of 


and it Le pat 


By Charles H. L.. Emanuel, 


buildinus” shotld inchide a Jews’ Cathedral, a 
ceagiral place of worship, available particularly fo: 
On the walls of the entranc 


hall would he engraved te “par of munificen 


special occasions. 


and in @ leas .promins nt position the nati 
of possibly able te be munifieent, ba 
equally Penerour Boc the il means who 
will have made the buulding a real thing. Making 


thus this building, or structure is 


Honor. 


whatever othe 
covered by the scheme, a monument afso of the 
but it is 
making the scheme a financial success 
wedded to the 


intimately connected with the chance ot 
am me 
idea of a Cathedral; but if the ey 
and ears are any guide on the Sabbath, there w a 
whole streetful of Jows, squth of Oxford Street, not 
yet. reached by afry exieting Synagogue, so that 
Lhe pears to bea need, at. le fait. for a sy 
in the central area 

The n ain den and. however, is for a jarge central 
At present the 


meets in the old 


hall this pur pore ‘ f ing. 


Jewish Parliament London 


Council) Chamber, eminently ht for the 
but the tenure 


« already on the market, and the huye value of th 


purpose 
of which is precarious. The building 


rite makes doze: red oth purposer 
the iture "T he hall that 


wr at least an audience of 300 


red shoul! 
If provided with 


galleries would be useful also as an we rfl 


hall for diving worshiy lis acoustics must 


hevond re proach, Kither a fixed ora disa ppeal 


platform, convertible if necessary into a stage, ir 


indispensable lt must be contri’ 


ed to be qually 


weful as & mMeeting-room, a concert hall, and a 


theatre. Unless a second large pro’ 


should 


also provide a dancing tloor. Various 


ematier rooms should tx avaiable it Meclinyus will 


amd must lash in a busy community hurtin 


rooms could he used as ofhoes of the various bodice 


the bulk vit it is, however, by no means 


certain that many wil rive ip thu presen. 


tunity for cconormes in staff, and there might oven 
bo @ permanent clerical etafl attached to tii 
he rie’. Thre. however. ims volved late 


The uses to which such a communal building couid 
Meet nyt 


reh@ious services 


be put are many. various. bodies 


rece] 
J 


ot 
4 

mass meeting lectures 

theatrical ani 


weddings, 


tone, dancer. oncert 


private 
permane nt com- 


ances, public and dinner 
picture and other exhibttiom 
munal museum (alas, that the 


located elsewhere !) are only a few 


Mocatia Library is 
of the possible 
uses which come to one’s mind. Such a building 
would become the home of various literary and 
other socreties, whi h at prose nt are he meiess oO] 
uncomfortable. A regwter of communal engage- 
ments would be part of the 


scheme, wnd much 


unnecessary clashing would so be avoided, Satis 
factory 
Fortunately masters in that direction. 
There would be no need to confine thp use of the 
building to Jews. The rooms, if correctly designed, 
well equipped and centrally placed, might easily 
commend themselves to the general public fo: 
various purposes, ahd this should ease the financial 


situation. Disearetion. however, would have to be 


catering arrangements would be essential. 


Jews are 


pertor 


need in the selection of the name of the bwuiding, 


if it is to atiract the outeide pubiie. Christians 


would not be likely to hold a wedding r ception ib 


the *Beth-Israel or the “Jews’ Asse mbly 
House.’ For the same reason an English-sounding 
name would have its advantages, 

Various suggestions were made at the Board of 
Deputies’ meeting for raising the necessary funds, 
and a sum of £50,000 was mentioned as the mini- 
would he satel Lo double that hvure 
even if a site can be found at a moderate ficure. 
We must not have a mean building, if we have one 
at al! 


capita! levy type.. None 


Some ot the suggestions made were of the 
seemed to me to be of 
servic , exoepm the idea of fle ating, a company. No 
details were offered, but if it were started under 
favourable & Inpices One Can the wealthy 
taking up their £1,000 worth of shares, those in 
cil 


anc 


umstances subseribing their £25 
a large subscription from those indi- 

dually taking a $1 to 15 stake m the new enter- 
prane Su bac npuons coukl also be looked for from 
the organisations which would be benefiting from 
the use of the 
of ot the necessary hall» and might 
nocorded to them if thought ht, the scheme might 


of not leas 


huiding, and; in return, priority rights 


be launched on guarantes suine, 


that £25 each. The guarantors would, practically, 
underwrite the shares the mtended company at 
an eariv stage. before the eneral pul lic could be 
apphed euccesefully (siven th ac@aisit ion 
ol site, a jpaying heme for the la ving 
the foundation nes, and a scheme of 


necription of subscenbers’ names, outlined above 
a fai 
naming of the subsidiary balls and rooms might be 

Even if the 


should b commenced on an insufficient 


there would be chance of success. lhe 
accorded to the largest subscnbers. 
building 
i need not necesearny he completed 
% 
by the aid of permanent mortgage debenture 
clebt ior hardiy conceivable that if such a 


burden tin publi would permt the 


etrycture t _roofless or unfurnished. 
BRazaa? lait ‘ once;rle could iM heicd, 
preleraviy on the unfinished premises themselves, 
make it) the and bhy rifts 


towards equipme at would roll For upkeep and 


working expenses one would have to look to rentals, 
endowments, and profits from catering. 

Av regards the naturo of the proposed building, 
‘wo alternative suggestions have been made. either 


the adaptation of an existing building, or the erection 2 


ot a new ore L le an to the latter alter- 


bike be mare suc essful, and belie 


rsonally 


» 
Live 


it would more readily attract subscribers than a 
reconstruction scheme. lt is appreciated that a 
suitable vacant site,in @ proper position,and at a 
moderate price, will not eagily be found, but there 
would be an almost equal diffieulty in finding a 


suitable rered site. Now as to “locality,” on 


h so tiuch 
and undesirable, A central situation, quiet with 
good access, is what is particularly required. I 


depe nas A frontage or an im- 


entre is 


for a situation somewhere within an area 
bounded on the east by Jiray's Inn Read, on the 
west by Orchard Street, on the north by Maryle- 
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bone Road, and on the south by the Strand. There 
are quite a number of poorly developed etreets 
within this space, and, surely, within it, a site could 
be found with the necessary advantages. What was 
possible for a Jewish girls’ club—within a stone's 
throw of Oxford Strect and Tottenham Court Road 


—should not be impossible in the district sugested, 


WOMAN'S POSITION IN JEWISH 


T have counted a good many chickens before they 
are hatched, and my views are necessarily those of 
an amateur, but there are still two points which 
I would like to add. Unless, at least, the sugges- 
tion of the inclusion of a cathedral is adopted, the 
scheme will appeal mainly, if not solely, to Lon- 
No outside assistance of any appreciable 


doners, 


By Dr. Chaim Tschernowitz. 


amount An be anticipated. There is. in conclusion 


a reasonable fear that a building in the nature of g 
Communal Meeting- house would, at times, be desip. 
for purposes for which even the Albert Hall has made 
itself unpopular. It might be thought advisati, 
to prohibit the use of the building for anything iy 
the nature of sectional politics or propaganda. 


TRADITION. 


(Formerly of the Talmudic Seminary of Cdesta. Professor designaie in Jewish Jurisprudence and Talmudic Law at the Hebrew University at Jervaalem.\ 


As 1 have explained in my Hebrew treatise on 


“The Legal Position assigned to Woman in: the 
Talmud” (1), her disadvantageous situation is due 


not se much to the law which rules us as to the 
existing limitation of the authority of the Rab- 
binate and the weakness of their executive power. 

Let us take, for instance, the standpoint of the 
Halachah vegarding the expression of will by man 
aud woman in marriage and divorce. It is estab- 
lished by the fundamental Law that a marriage is 
valid onlycvehen it has been contracted with the 
wife's assent. There is no possibility of wedding 
bride (2), whereas distinguished 
Halachic authorities, as Maimonides, for example, 
are al opinion that the husband's consent to the 
union is not absolutely .necessary(3). 


an unwilling 


Certainly 
the man can resolve upon a divorce against his 
wite’s desire, according to the old Halachah(4). 
But, on the other hand, according to Law which is 
valid and has been codified in the Shulchan Aruch, 
she can demand a Bill of Divorce (Get) against the 
husband's wil¥ for many serious causes ; it is even 
argued thet she may do so for the simple reason 
that he is repulsive to her(5).’ In such cases it was 
customary, in the days when the Rabbinate still 
retained their executive powers, to bring pressure 
to bear upon the husband by all possible means, 
in order to force him to dispatch the “ Get ” : 
thus his prescribed part in handing over the docu 
ment remained only as a mere 
formality. 


unimportant 
There are, indeed, many serious ques. 
tions relating to family life which have not been 
finally cleared up in the Talmud as one could have 
wished. But the Post-Talmudic development of 
the Halachah from the ordinances of Rabbi Gershom 
to the Shulchan Aruch, always showed a tendency 
to oauoes the legal status of women. In respect 
to inheritance, even where the daughter's claims 
were denied in the Thorah, this later development 
brought certain concessions in women’s favour, 
as | have recently proved in the treatise above 
cited. 

Jt is true that the questions which emanate 
from the original legal status of Jewesses are not 
all met by laws now in force, and many a serious 
problem still awaits solution. The points which 
have been touched upon by Miss L. Hands deserve 
special attention :—(1) Perfect equality of man 
and woman in respgt to divorce; (2) Levirate and 
Chalitzah ; (3) suppression of polygamy amongst 
the Sephardim ; (4) marriage of a divorced woman 


with a Cohen(6) As soon as we shall have eats 


lished an executive authorit, 
by the pro ble ris 
sapable of salution lexcept No. 4, from which wo 
WAY ape seems to ollet 
Halachah, 
its entire raraor ire). ‘he chief ulty lies not 
m the 


whi mis recon 


hol 


of Jewry, all these 


iteelf according to the 
although t day Mus prohibition has lost 


Law itself, but rath in the need for 


pro pet 


at 7 nition thereof by ana it] 


i’ 


interp Tat? 


duly mppointed to ou ry ligious nreceptsa, 
ju t the Family Law as to meet tie re pull ents 


of modern titi 
with 


Ald to est abl aly it erTtain hat 


NOW Nrevailing iz 


There ure three hereby the prog 


of levinlation Maintained atnongst all peop 


(lt) Hat Z 
(2) Mishnah Kiddushin | 
(i) Tur-Shulchan-Arnel 4° 


wrvations) Maimonides. hime 


Stuichan Aruch, Bbhen ha-exzer. 119 
(5) Shulehan Aruch, 1.¢.. 77 


» 
(a) (These four . 

points are (iscuese 

Sppeared in Tas 


— Which may be ha 


27th. 34 
a Vu appa ATION 


and ip 
Translator 


‘TRANSLATED By L. HANDS.) 
tive body that either changes or abrogates the old 


ones. 

(2) Altered interpretation of existing laws which 
are explained by experts according to the spirit of 
the new age. | 

(3) Concessions and prohibitions(1) which are 
dictated by temporary needs and introduced on 
some occasion by an administrative power whose 
sanction they retain during a transitional stage of 
judicial practice. 

In this way the Jewish Law has developed also. 
Those who would affirm that our Religious Law 
has suffered no modification within the limits 
prescribed by tradition are controvebted by 
historical facts. It will suffice to-refer to the pro- 
nouncement of the Mishnah wherein it is said in 
respect to the ** Bamoth " (high places for sacrifice) : 

“Tf they went to Gilgal, the Bamoth were per- 
mitted ; if they went to Shiloh, they were for- 
bidden; if they went to Nob and Gibeon, the 
Bamoth were permitted ; @ they went to Jerusalem, 


again they were forbidden (2). -Similarly, in the 


matter of carrving on war on tiie Sabbath: first, 
this was vigorously interdicted ; later —that isto 
sav. in the time of Antiochus was allowed(‘} 


Further, it is said that Nehemiah ben Hachaliah fo: 
harcle the about of utensils on the Sabhati, 
which his successors allowed once again. This 
permission was afterwards ratified(4). 
it is even written that many of the ancient sages 
have deviated from precepts which originated in 
the Thorah itself. Thus, forgxample, Ezra punished 
the Levites by cancelling the delivery of the tithe 
to them(S); the High Priest Johanan abolished 
the acknowledgment which was made at the 
presentation of the tithe, and which was clearly 
enjoined in the Therah(6); Rabbi Johanan ben 
Zakkai abrogated the ordinance respecting the 
drinking of the bitter waters by suspected wives(7} ; 
Rabbi Jehudah Hanasi freed Bethshan from the 
tithe and allowed many cities to utilise the harvest 
of the seventh year for themselves-——he even wished 
to cancel the Fast-of the Ninth of Ab. Many sages 
have dealt similarly with ordinances of the Thorah 
which did not meet the needs of the times. Thus, 
at the outset the command to marry the brother- 


in-law took precedence over Chalitzah ; later it was, 


just the reverse, although, according to the Thorah, 

Chalitzah in place of Levirate is no Mitzvah(8). 
Further, the blowing of the Shofar on New Year's 

Davy was omitted if it fell on the Sabbath (9); 


likewise the shaking of the Laulab.(10) In short, 
it was inthe DOW! of the RAGES (0 alter or to modify 
ordinances of the Thorah1]) 


From the sources which have come down to us, 
it is not clear by whieh bedy wf legislators the 
ancients permitted their existing Code to be thus 
cle veloped. Even the Prophe is, despite their 
influential position, lacked authority to modal y the 
laws \ Prophet may introduce nothing new ” ; 
Talmud fonnd no other explanation for 
» Ceviations from the Thorah on the part of 


certain Prophets. as Elijah’s sacrifice on Mount 
(arm when high places for sacrifice were forbid- 
a vr Samuel's Atonement-offering (not con- 
forn 


Ng to the prescribed re guiations), than the 


nh ug thy 


(2) Zebhakhim,” xiv, 4 


(3) Josephus Antiquities,” 12.1.1 and vi2: 1416.2 and 3. 

rise LePharnoth. 86 b. 

Sotah,. ix.10 

Mivlmah. So 


(5) Bekhoroth,”’ [.7 Babhii, “ Yebhamoth,’ 398." 
(9) Dabhill Rea hashana.”’ 296 


Zwi Chajes, “ Binleftung ion den Talmud” 
Gesohichte der Tradition likewise Subbed 


(Li) Likewise Yebhamoth,” 894 Gittin, 


fact that these proceedings met the needs of :!,. 
moment( 1). 

At all events, we cannot by legal methods a)! 
existing laws; the way is barred by the ordi:..: 
issued in thé Talmud and sustained by the ba). 

Thou shalt not deviate.” It is barred also 
principle that one Beth Din can only remo 
reguiayions prescribed by another when it 
domifiates in numbers and wisdom(2); and | 

by little there “has developed an immovalilc 
upor which the whole Halachic literature 

On the other hand, two systems remain oe: 
nowadays : ordinances and concessions 
by the Sages and fresh interpretations by |’ 
authority. ‘The latter 
pecially into ¥ ogue in the time of the Geonin 
gradually to exercise a powerful influence wu) 
déwlopment of the Halachah, and ever 
who was in any way recognized as a pro 


method, which ca 


authority was able to interpret the Thorah 
but of late the « 


lost In siwnifeance, We 


inc to his own view : 


same measure as formerly to Talmudic ay:! 
who are universally ret oyn zed and whos 
carries ejual weight tor all Jewry, as was oes t); 
case with the authors of the esponsa j 

late teacher, Rabbi Vitzchak Blchaioe 


perhaps the last W home voice would ira 


manded a hearing on aceount of his | 
schelarship, which was acknowledged every! 
Thus there remains to us only the sv-t 
temporary ordinances(5). These are pos! 
as ever, and they were employed by our «> 
men in all ages, because by these means new | 
could be secured in whilst the sia! 
the Thorah retained their weight in theor: 
All family relations were governed | 


ordinances, even in the earliest times : the mar 


‘contract. the so-called Kethubah, with the: ~ al 


matrimonial affairs connected therewith, 
dowry, usufruct, and so forth, an importan! ps! 
of the regulations respecting inheritance ani \\y 
rights, the relations bet ween parents and chiidr 
all these were governed by former ordinances. || 
important innovation respecting divorce 
permitted the delivery of a “Get” by messengr, 
first received its regular form through an ordinan © 
of Rabbi Gamliel(6). The prohibition 
polygamy rests, as we know, upon an ordinan se 
of Rabbi Gershom. On closer consideration we o 
see that the most significant and energetic meas'!' 
respecting family life were always adopted at per” 
of tyY®nsition and upheaval. Thus in the early «os 
of the Second Temple those important ordina:: 3 
in respect to married life, which are imputed to (he 
Ncribes, were introduced in order that conditions 
in Palestine might be re-established upon a firmer 
basis. By means of these ordinances all mutual 
relations between man and wife were governed, 
both personal and financial. Shortly before ‘\ 
destruction of the Second Temple, steps were taken 
by Rabbi Gamliel and those who were appointed 
to deal with the legislation, in regard to divorce 
and to the re-marriage of wives whose husbands were 
missing(7)—from that ‘ime onwards re-marriag® 
was permitted if only one witness bore testimony 
to the husband's death(8), 

A further series of important reforms in Family 
Law was enacted after the conclusion af the Talmud, 


(1) Likewise “Abhodsh Zarah” 24b; Yebhamot!.” 
Tosafoth to the passage; Gamhedrin 80 and o** 

photh to the passage; Maimonides, Mischne Thora. Gruo’'® 
gung der Thora, Ch. tx. 

(2) Mishnah Eénjoth, 1. 5. 

(8) Compare Weiss, “ Zur Geschichte der Tradision,'’ 

(4) Sheeloth utheshn bhoth. 

(5) Takkanoth. 

Mishnah Gittia, iv, 2, 


(8) Babbit, 116; 
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in the time of the Geonim, when Jews had perforce 
to aceustom themselves to the new conditions of 
life which were consequent upon their migration 
from Asia to Europe. 

Still later, a fresh group of innovations was 
introduced at the period of the Crusades-—thus 
avain in an epoch of direst digstress—-under the 
vuidance of Rabbenu Tain ; these are known as the 
SWM (Speyer, Worms, Mainz) Ordinances (1). 

The last group in this category of reforms was 
hrovght in after the conclusion of the Shulehan 
Aruch. and fell within the age of Chlemnitzky ; 
in those days also the Jews of Poland were faced 
with new conditions, and had to deliberaf® how to 
establish their life upon the firmest possible basis. 
these ordinances were instituted by the so-called 
(ouneil of the Four Landa(2). 

\t no time since then has any distinguished 
catpering of Rabbis introduced a reform of conse- 
quence relating to marriage or family life. 


‘(+ Takkanoth Sehum (U « Wtorms)). 


Waad arba areaoth, 


In the last paragraph of the Third Chapter of 
the Ethics of the Fathers (Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book, top of p. 195) we are told in the name of 
Rabbi Eleazar Chisma that Gemofria is an 

after-course of wisdom.’ Singer translates the 
word by “ geometry.” But the term is mostly used 
to express the arithmetical method of exegesis 


known as “ notarikon.” 


In his interesting chapter on Medieval VPas- 


times and Indoor Amusements,” Dr. Israel Abra- 
hams (° Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” pp. 381- 
spoaks of Gematrie as arithmetical tricks,’ 
which formed the recreation of great Rabbinical 
holars, whe obtained endless entertainment trom 
the. diseOvery that certain word had the same 
arithmetical equivalents as other words, which 
might then be connected with them. for moral or 
-Jhumereus purposes, He instances the well-known 

inslamce that the letters of the . words 
| Blessed Mordecai ) and 
Cursed be Haman) each amount 
numerically to 502, andl that was con 
sidered a meritorious act for the Jew to drink wine 
on Purim until he was unable te distinguish bet ween 


the two sentences ! 


The word Gematria is used in Various senses, 
It méans in the first place the numerical value of a 
Hebrew word. It is then applied to the system 
mentioned above, whereby one word or phrase can 
he substituted for another word or phrase to which 
it is numerically equivalent. A well-known ex- 


_ ample of this is the one which is responsible for the 


disinvlination to eats nuts on Rosh Hashanah— 
for the letters of the Hebrew word for nut” 

ve the same numerical value as the letters of the 
word for “sin” (OM), disrevarding the silent &. 
But there are several Biblical examples. Jacob's 
ladder is. equal to “Sinai” (95%). 
Sometimes ‘the equation is not so simple. The 
word Cpe. which is constantly used in Rabbinic 
writings for the name of God, is, for instance, found 
to cotrespond with the numerical value of the sum 
of the squares of the numerical value of each of the 
letters of the Tetragrammaton—- (40) + Pp (100) + 
1 (6)+- 9 (10)-+- (5) + 1(6)-+- (5) 186. As 
a matter of fact, there are so many different forms of 
Gematria and so many different ways of interchang- 
ing letters and giving them different valués that one 
word may be made to represent an unlimited 
number of equivalents. 

A further example of the simpler forms of Gema- 
tria is the discovery that ("wine ’’) and 
(“ secret’) have each the total numerical value of 
seventy, which gives force to the saying Jn vino 
veriias, or “ when wine goes in, the secret comes 
out.” The numerical value of 7" (70) also 
suggests that the words “ Thy love is better than 
wine ” (Song of Songs, i., 2) indicate that Israel is 
more beloved than the “70 nations of the world.” 
‘Sometimes « number in the text is supposed to 
point to a person or object—<.g., the number 318 
tin xtv., 14 cumber of Abraham's 


The Jewish people are now again passing through 
a stupendous- crisis ; they. have. been driven from 
their homes; war has brought desolation in its 
train and the direst misery; families have been 
torn asunder, and, above all, we have to consider 
the r@yits of wholesale emigration in all directions, 
All this constitutes a serious problem, and it is 
high time that we shotild so order our individual 
and family life 2s to adapt them to modern con- 
ditions. ‘This is all the more necessary as a new 
and healthier life is beginning to pulsate in the 
Holy Land, and it is absolutely essential to its 
normal development that there should be an organi 
zation at onee firm and united. ~~ 


This can only be brought about by convenmg 
in Eretz Yisrael an assembly of Jewish scholars 
from all lands, whose task it shall be to adopt such 
measures as will meet the exigencies of the times, 
with due regard to the spirit of our tradition and 
the sourees of our Law. 


At the Zionist Congress of 1Q21, whilst Rabbis 


A‘ BOOK OF GEMATRIA. 


By The Rev. I. Livingstone. 


servants) is supposed to indicate that Eliezer (the 


» numerical value of his name being 318) was equal 


to the whole of Abraham’s servants, or at least 
that he took part in the battle referred to. 


The object aft these int,oductory 


is to give some indication of the idea of a book 
which has come into my hands, entitled Sefer 
Chesed Yisroel. The title, Sx SOM. is chosen 
paitiy because the authors name’ is Israel, ‘and 
partly because this title happens to represent. the 
Crematria ol six hundred ami thirteen number 
of the precepts given to Moses on Sinai. The 
author is KR. Yisrael ben R. Mosheh Halevi Fish, 
and the book is publshed in memory of his parents. 
In the first part of z. Book he indicates the many 
hidden references in the Pentateuch to Moses, ln 
Rabbinic literature the influerse of Moses is said to 
reach as lar baek as the-days of creation, and the 
verv nance of Moscs can be discovered from a num- 


ber of words bw thy of (rematria. The word 


(lrenesis. 4), for instance, has the same 
numericat Value ; the word But the 


author indicates as many as forty-nine instances in 
(ienesis where either the first letters (roshe teboth) 
of three words in succession, or the last letters 
(sofe teboth) of three words in suceession are the 
letters of the word "wD theuyh not necessarily 
in the same order: For instance: thefirst letters of 
the words AYSWw (Genesis, vii., 3), 
or the last letters of the words won 
(Genesis, xlvii., 26) form the word swy. Simi- 
larly in Exodus there are forty seven such allusions, 
in Leviticus there are twenty-one, and «#o on 
throughout the whole of the Bible. The author 
prints the three words of each group on separate 
lines, and the first (or last) letters are given in a 
larger type. ,The chapter is also given for each 
quotation. 

In the second part of the book the author ifdi 
cates an interesting discovery. The words "wp 
and SWHs' occur in the Pentateuch occur exactly 
six hundred and thirteen times. He gives the 
number of times these words oecur in each Nedrah 
from the beginning of Exodus to the end of Deu- 
teronomy, and the total is found to be 615. 

A further interesting piece of information which 
he gives is the fact that the name of 7 8 occurs 
exactly two hundred and eighty-eight times, and 
this—-288-——happens to be the numercical value of 


in the phrase JUAN MD (Numbers xvii. 


lt must. of course, be recognised that Gematria 
is not serious exegesis, and the author presumably 
does not intend this book to be anything more than 
the result of an intellectual pastime. Many of 
the Rabbis discountenanced the value of Gematria. 
“God forbid,”’ said one Rabbi, “that a prophet 
of God shouid speak by the aid of Gematria.” 
But the numerical value of the letters of many 
phtases of the Pentateuch has often been used 
homiletically. The Gematria of the opening words 
6f the Bible has been found to be 


equivalent to that of He has 


Glaser and Klausenburg occupied the snail 
1 gave a discourse upon the re-institution of the 


Sanhedrion, wherein 1 endeavoured to demonstrate - 4 
that such reconstruction is a necessity in these EE 4) 
days, and does not in any way conflict with tradi- | 3 
tion. Many of our greatest men agreed with me, Gy 7) 
and especially eager to interest himself in the 7 i; 
subject was Rabbi Nobel, all too early gone from mf 
us, who had even taken the first practical steps for Je 
If there were amongst our Rabbis a few men of iG : 
apirit and courage, who recognized the great im- wi: 
portance of this ideal and would labour for the Ae 
realization thereof, then would it be possible, by ae 
the establishment of a Sanhedrion, to form a body 
which would be endowed with genuine authority <2 
and far-reaching influence; such a body would as f 
have power to guide our legislation in the right re | 
path and to formulate in the spirit of our religious hee . 
tradition such new measures would adapt tbe 


Family Law to the necessities of the age. 


y, 
chosen Israel from the peoples '), and also to the 
words He formed the six hundred and 


thirteen commandmgnts ’). We are all familiar 
with the use made of Gematria in the explanation 
of the words 75 OF (Genesis, xxxii., 4) 
sojourned with Laban.” One of the allusions. 
referred to by Rashi--is: “ Though tf (Jacob) 
sojourned with the wicked Laban | did not follow 
his evil deeds, but | carried out the 615 command- 
ments beiny ret only the motriea of 
but the same word transposed. 


Through the influence of the Cabhbalists the 
custom of reciting some Mishnah paragraphs on. 
the anniversary of the death of a. relative. is con- 
fected with the circumstance that contains 
the letters of AQWsS transpesed. The system of 
transposing the kk {ters of one W ord to form another 
is very frequent in Cabbalistic writings, and oecurs 
often in Talmudic and Micdrashic literature 

Copious uae of made by the [ual 
Hlaturim (Jacob ben Asher), whose commentary to 
the Pentatench (Oops sts almost entirely of Vaso- 
retic Galenlations Several of the above examples 
are to be found! in the comments of the Baal Haturim | . 
ad lor. | 

Interesting is the use made of Gematria in iden- ; 
tifying the two sages Ben Bag Bag and Den He He 
(see Ethics of the Fathers, V, pars. 25, 26, Singer's 7 
Prayer Book, page 24) as one.and the same person, 

The word (//¢)— ignoring the silent signifies 

5, which equals 35 (Bag) (2-3). Another ex- 

planation of the natines of these two sages also 

makes use of the system of Roshe Tehoth (heada or 

initials of words). Aecording to this es planation, 

53'S means j= son of prosely te 

parents,’ whilat (OM T= denotes also a pro- 

selyte one who has become a son of Abraham 
and Saradf, whose nathies Were changed the 
addition of 

\ homilets instance of Gematria is the « xplana 
tion by gematria of the name Satan. The numerical 
value of the letters ot own ts three hundred and 
sixty four-the days of the year on which the 
evil infflence may have some power. 
Yom Kippur 


(see Yoma, 20a). 


Rut there is 


has no power 


Gemairia has its uses, too, in Jewish ceremonial. ; 


one day 


Interesting. for instan thu fact tnat in the 


Arba Kanfoth at the 
Tahth the number of times the long thread ia wound 
round the others is 7-8-1] 


makine of fringes for hae 


i> —e,. 39. which 


is the equivals nt of the numerical . ilue of the | 
the Tetragrammaton for Adonai. The word 


with & (the number of the thread. 


Figs 


number of the knots) amounts to 61% (Numbers ; | 
Rabba, XVIII, 2)). A 

Another interesting gematria is the identitication ’ " 
of (“fear ") with (Torah). Both of 
these words are numerically equivalent to 611, | t 
which, with the addition of the two words them- . 
selves, counting each word as one, also amounts to af 


613 (the number of commandments in the Torah). 


‘ 
4 
? 
ie. 


2% 
é 
= 
foo 


Byadding 7 (the number of the commandments given 
to the sons of Noah) we secthe appropriateness of 
the term MIN Wd (“crown of the Law ’’)—the 
numerical value of S35 being 62°. 

To revert to the little book by Israel Fish, in the 
latter part of the book the author has taken the 
trouble to give a complete list of all the combina. 
tions of two or more consecutive words in the whole 
Of tho Bib!e, the numerical value of the letters of 
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which amounts to 613... Beginning from Genesis, 
i., 4, he commences with TN AN (the gematna 
of which is 613), and he continues in this way 
throughout the whole of the Bibl». . In a few cases 
one word is sufficient, but in others nearly a whole 
verse is required. 

The book is certainly very_interesting. 1¢ may 
bo that very little of real importance may be 
derised from Gematria, ot from the cognate aystems 
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of acrostios and anagrams, But thero are many 
much less profitable pastimes and amusements (hay 
the recreation provided by these discoveries, 

The employment of these devices for amulci, 
id an indication of the superstitious uses to which 
gematria and similar cryptographs may be put. 
But there is a poctic value in these forms of wit 
and the book of Israel Fish is an interesting addition, 
to the Gematria literature of our people, | 


| THE GOLDZIHER LIBRARY. 


i 

By the acquisition of the library of the ceie- 
brated Orientalist, Prof, Ignaz Goldziher, of 
Budapest, for the Jewish National and Univer- 
sity Library in Jerusalem, a very iunportant 
step hag been takon in the dévelopment of the 
Proje ted Jewish University on Mount 
For the past half-century Prof. Goldzrher was 
regarded as one of the most notable Onentalists 
of the world. After Alfred ven 


Ky who 
made the first serous 


attempt to write a cu: 


tura! hist ry lslam 


was regirded as the 


most eminent suthority. or culture * 
together with Flemcher, whose pupil he was 
and gy Ahiwardat, he vas 
the AULNOFILLY On old-Ay at and izihe 
al 
No! noms undoubhte i! One Lie wi 
4nd wost penelratang. Urentalisie of. ali ages 


In many ip ‘Tes especially in: that of Moham 
} 


and wmates, he was the ww 


hallengved anaster who w rked “my anit 
rey lered available for mode i. ‘ho! ats 


hitherto unknown and unexploited spheres 
knowledge. ‘ Tie waa, for instance, the first who 
recognised the value of Mohammedan traditions 


literature tor the developmen! ot Isiami eul 
tural history, and who produced the most impo 
tant scholarly and instructive works in this 
sphers But Geldziher’s scientific .. interes! 
were by no means restricted to the Islamic wor 
and Semitic philology He took the deepes 


interest in every branch of Jewish know ede 
in hardiy have been another Orienta 


AO had SO @XNAUSLLYVe! MAJ 


. 
ind .knew well the entire histor, Prilosopu 


Till his dying day, and esp 


ab Ly iT the ile hours of nis Bi hi 
be ‘Laimu uly Ltt iT 

yor and the medieval Jowrmh 
phi wophy lad in him a profound Wient 
mamirer HBachya Duta tee ftlea 
Maimonides’ (jnide.’’ and the A! 
Yahuda tialevy were his tavourite KS to 


which he dedicated his leisure h 5s. Moreove 


there can 1 icw wie were & 
with the wor) Lazzatto, Zunz 
achneid Abraham Geiger and many othe 
great asters and pioneers Miern Jewish 
If 

versatilit Csoldzih lected 
in Lieetion it 38 natura’ that the jibrar, 


universally known should, immediately the news 
of his demise became known. have attracted the 
attention of wide circles. From various quai 
Lig uiries und ofters reached his family 


them being ve serentiiic institutes 


ivi America, and even the Par 
must how er, bea iio the credit the Exe 
tive ot Lhe ZA1onist O hat thes 
tial J in the Ta ne 
q 
to 
very iOrtunate circumstance { had th 


' By Prof. Dr. A.S. Yahuda. 
Tokio University, which fell a victim to the con- 
flagration that followed the recent earthquake 
in Japan 


LET, 


As to the extent 


sufficient to Live the »Llowing round 
fig ures The collection OM PTLIAS 6,000 
olumes, in “about ~ 2.609 Luthors 


are represented with 4,300 titles, 


these if? 


-@ade about’ 600 Arabic and 50 Turkish and 


rsiah @uthors, whowea 800 works were partly 
orinted in the Orient, partly in the Occident ; 
770 authors with approximately 1 990 titles 


in about 12 ind 5 (iriental jar guages 


ieal with all- branches of Semitic philology and 
the jore of the entire FEaal Mole; Biblica! 
18 Tepresente about 160 antnors. with 


o Hebraica and Judaica there are about 400 
suthors with 750 titles lo these must be added 


heterogeneous scientific sub antig 
modern tim 

euch the reports Ol Museums, | rsihe 


eS iti ana Arner! \ rity North 


ry 


Among Ara ersia wid 
’ 4 
\ | loro ' 4 j ne 

burkestan, india. Persia and iva Among 

them are many which are either suite unobtain 

niy OCcasionally bo be acquired 4b 
rmceea Many have never bean in the market at 

i, Gnd appeared oniy in very limited editions 
hich were by the authom 1 or dis 

Va products of the Bulak press 


~ 


ry ne Onent 58° 179 
%0 [ar as the contents of the collection are 
il, onty a fleeting y can be given 
(arch im, miniatur 
ot of the APT AVIC and 

r portions of the Islami rid which is not 
rep ehved 1n the collection, wetl eat com- 
ppeloness and fhidehty. In this library are to 

i? ‘Sete | Lhe comp? naive orks On 


ali ancient and modern tendencies of Islam: 
religions and legal sciences, jarispradence 
Hadith (the traditions of. Mahomet), Koran-ex:. 
gesis, Philosophy, philology and literature, i), 
cluding those of every sect and class in the mos! 
various Mahomimedan lands from Central Africa 
to Central Asia, across India and deep. into 


Chiga. And lerause Goldziher. with his almo« 
supePingn Capacity, iumght. and industr, 
worked through every book with. extrmordina:, 
thoroughn d- used it for his handneds 

treatises and dovens of greater works, 


fmany of pus wks and many of jis 


hen iking riance miy be 
‘here are also some. literary ib 
tained in this collection, because Goldzihe: 
the first to discover these disciplines and mak. 
them known to the Ton sholarly 
Among the numerous. autographed Yorks whicl 
h ars irom every par’ of the forw 


} im AS mark are 


which! 


Some 


extraordinarily rare 


period! h are either very OX pensive 


viich extend over several years and can only 
he me m quite great hbranes 
hirect relatror mid therefors 
nid Tard ‘met with in a special ied colle 
briental works, although of these 
ufticies are . ¥ nstructive and impor 
Lise snd extends to all its branches 
wation, which, especially in 
i extraordinary progress 
and Hebrareca ime 
ire ry book f modern fi 
il nes 7 
} isi ‘ 
| ost the w! 
arian ence politi economics ana « 
ture, Goldsiher's speria lection is of 
ah ty und if ira y } i 


lected and ntificaliv and bibliograph: a 


on to be incorporated in 1 
lewish National Library in Jerusalem. “This :* 
it the greatest unportance for the future Hebre » 
University, beeanse every student and inves!) 
Islam 
Sclences and Semitic philology in general, a’! 
especially of the Bible sciences and mai) 
branches of modern science of Judaism. wiki |'¢ 
able to find therein the most important litera: ) 
mources, text books, ,eriodicals and referer 
works which will suffice for the most comprehe: 
VO WOTKS., 


gator of the most vaned disciplines 


Moreover, the glosses and numerous 
orrections of Hebrew, Arabic, Persian an 
other texts, which tloldziher noted in the mary! 
of his books, are of great. value, because in many 
cases they constitute the only mgans for the cor 
rect understanding of many passages. ‘The | 

masion of such a library is, however, also of 
extraordinary value for the institution and m* 

tenance of ientific and iri ndly relations 
the Arab intellectuals and Mohammed 
scholars of Palestine, who are seriously concer”? 
with the cause of prograss and science, and 6° 
not mix in politics For apart from the gres* 
library in Cairo, and the library of the College 


\ 
“ay 
ae 
~ 
A 
j 
a 
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of St. Joseph of the Jesuits in Beyrout, thero is 
nowhere in the entire Orient so complete a col- 
lection, comprising all branches of Islamic 
acience, and, above all, containing all the~Arabic 
works printed in Europe, such as is constituted 
by the Goldziher libnary, Goldziher was able 
to obtain the ravest. printed books ° because, 
even fifty years ago, when Mahommedan studies 
were very little cultivated in Europe, he fol- 
lowed all tendencies and movements of the far- 
flung Islamic world with a watchful eye, and 
tes was able to obtain direct information of 
the appearancé of important works in the most 
distant places. These treasures are also aug- 
mented by many Arabic and Persian brochures 
and periodicals, which are probably solely re- 
presented in Goldziher’s collection, thanks to 
the cireumstance that his numerous Mahomme- 
dan friends always took care that the great in- 
vestigator of Islam should be kept informed 
concerning all activities, movements and ten- 
dencies in the Islamic world down to the most 
distant districts of Céntral Asia, India, and 
China 
VL. 

This reputation which Goldziher enjoyed in 
the scholarly world of Islam will also be of high 
moral value for the prestige of the Jewish 
National Library, especially in Syria, and still 
more in Egypt, because, through its new valu- 
able possession, it will henceforth be associated 
with the name of the celebrated master of 
K.ver since his stay in the 
Fast in the year 1873, when, with the assistance 
of the Hungarian Government, he studied for 
tbout nine months in the theological schools of 
Damaseus and Cairo, Goldziher entered into re- 
lation with great Mahommedan authorities 
ind even then as a young scholar was much ad- 
mired in these circles for his profound acquaint- 
ance with Mahommedan theology, especially in 
the science of the Koran. He and still 
_is, known among his friends by the 
The Golden.”’ and Goldziher close 
8 an Oriental substitute for his Furopean 
nan, which sounded somewhat strange to an 
Oriental ear That he was dubbed Sheikh °’ 


falamic selence 


was, 
name 


means iff 
Vorsian 


(Master) must be regarded especially at that 
Lime, when the Mahommedans looked upon 


every Frangee Kuropean) with great distrust — 
he respect and esteem which Win 
entertained il-Zarav: As late as 1912 I 
mgt in Cairo some eminent professors of the 
Azhar Mosque, which is known as the greatest 


of 


for 


theolor 


gical’ school of Islam. who stil remen 
bered Sheikh hel Zaravi y recall the 
animated discussions with him as to the exege 
‘13 of many a difheult passage of the Koran, 


in which, though on philological grounds, they 
oonsionally had to give the stranger right, yet 
for dogmatic reasons were forced to reject his 
interpretations as heretical 
(Bidaah). Uow great Goldzther'’ 
the Orient is, and how highly his Islamic 
‘tudies are appreciated, can be discerned from 
the fact that great Mahommedan theologians 
turned to him, even in purely dogmatic ques- 
tions. The replies which he wrote to them in 


innovations 
reput ition in 


Snouck-Hurgronje, Steinschneider, Wellhausen, 
and many others, with whom he discussed the 
most important questions on afl scientific sub- 


the Arabic tongue, and in the style of an old- 
fashioned Fakth (Mahommedan theologian), 
always aroused their astonishment and admira- 
tion. Not uncommonly, he received visits from 
sich scholars, who undertook a journey to 
Europe although Budapest lay several hundred 
miles off their route. 

I was always touched to observe with what 
devotion and veneration his Mahommedan 
friends of Damascus and Cairo spoke of him. 
This found special expression in the meetings 
and discussions in the house of the well-known 
scholar and former Secretary of State for Kdu- 
cation in Cairo, Ahmed Zeki Pasha, who 
possesses one of the finest and richest collections 
of Arabic manuscripts. In these discussions 
(Mudhakarath) participated learned theologians 
and renowned Arabic littérateurs, and, although 
they were of a social nature, they, nevertheless, 
had an academic character, as the conversation 
ranged ‘solely over scientific matters. Mostly 
the manuscript of a celebrated ancient author 
was studied and compared with other texts in 
order to prepare it for publication. A very 


friendly, genial and sympathetic atmosphere 


prevailed, and supplies of sweet. Mocca coffee 
and all kinds of delicacies provided material re- 
freshment. On one of these evenings it hap- 
pened that a difficult passage in a manuscript 
was encountered, and, in spite of all kinds of 
interpretative suggestions, the problem Seemed 
incapable 6f solution. After prolonged fruitless 
discussions, it was agreed that the question 
should be stbmitted to Goldzther. I 
trusted with this honourable commission, and I 
immediately set myself to an. so the letter to 
CGoldziher, which naturally had to be in Arabic 
Unfortunately, my career as the ambassador of 


was e@n- 


so learned and distinguished an assembly to the 


Budapest Sheikh was of all too short duration 
For one of those present, a well-known gram- 
marian and authority on Adab literature ( Belles 
Lettres), whe, ineidentally, was compiejgl y 
blind, suddenly got up and proposed an emen- 
dation of the text, which so aroused the admira 
tion of those present that they unanimously 
haracterised his proposed reading as /iham 


taht (Divine inspiration), and declared 


-difientty to be solved 


VII, 

A very important treasure comprised in the 
ary 1s the enormously compret ensive 
correspondence which for 50 years Goldziher 
ondueted._ with numerous experts in his own 
subjects and authorities in other sciences 
’rof. Karl Goldziher, the capable son of his 
lather, has himself the task of collect 
ing these letters as well as the thousands of 
letters which are in the hands of Goldziher'’s 
colleagues friends, in order that when 
sorted and arranged they may if possible be 
published. it is undoubted that this corre- 
spondence contains unsuspected treasures of 
erentific value. I need only refer to the corre- 
spondence which Goldziher conducted for many 
years with men like R. Basset, Karl Budde, 
Abraham Geiger, De Gotje, J. Guidi, Joseph 
Halévi, Kautzsch, Leopold and Emanuel Léw, 
Charles Lyell, Nildecke, Robertson Smith. 


great 


and 


LOVE OF NATURE IN HEBREW 


fil, 


fa medweval partry, the cdiilerence is one of 
atmosphere rather than conception. There is a 
constant recurrence not only of Biblical ideas, but 
of Bibheal phrases. In both nature reflects God ; 
in both the evanescence of man is compared with 
the permanence of nature, the transience of nature 
with the eternity of God. But whereas in the 
Bible you can feel the greenness Of open fields, the 
whole panorama of nature fleshed before your 
gaze, the descriptions of these i ~ban and cultured 
poets suggest the closeness of 4. Oriental garden 
flaming with exotic flowers 
thousand aromatic scents 


with a 
a varden wherein the 
man of affairs flings off the cates of State, converses 
like a philosopher, contempls tes like a sage, drinks 
lke a gentleman. ‘Two spi ing poems of Nachum 
will best illustrate the point :-— 


fod laden 


* Concluded from the March Jewish Chronicle 
Supplemert, 


By Reginald V. Feldman, 


“ Now the dreary winter's over, 
Fled with him are grief and pain. 
When the trees their bloom recover, 
Then the soul is born again. 
Spikenard blossoms shaking, 
Perfume all the air, 
And in bud and flower breaking, 
Stands my garden fair. 
While with swelling gladness blest, 
Heaves my friend’s rejoicing breast. 
Oh, come home, lost friend of mine, 
Seared from out my tent and land, 
Drink from me the spicy wine, 
Milk and must from out my hands. 


And a balsam-breath is flowing 
Through the leafy shadows green, 

On the left the cassia is growing, 
On the right the aloe’s seen, 


the 


jects in a most extensive way. Many letters, 
especially those which he exchanged with 


Néldecke and Snouck-Hurgronje, contain whole 


treatises, and it would be a shame if the learn- 


ing contained therein were not made available 


to other scholars. I shall never forget the joy 


with which he used to greet The receipt of a 
letter from ong or other of these two of his 
When 
I receive a letter from Néldecke or Snouck,’’ he 
said to me once, ‘‘I regard it as a valuable 
festive offering ; | t1mmediately feel myself trans- 


best friends and greatest admirers. 


ported into 4 joyful and festive mood, ”’ 


The importance which CGoldziher attached to 
nown by the fact that 
vecially prominent place 


his correspondence 
he set apart for 
in the middle of one of the walls of his library. 


As soon as one of his correspondents died, his 


letters were transferred to a separate section, 
which he denoted by 


sion for a cemetery, Beth Ha-Chayim 
(‘House of the Living’). When I visited 
him one morning, I found him in very 


melancholy mood. 
cause, he replied: “I have just finished trans- 
ferring the letters of a dear old frend of mine, 
of whose death I learnt only this morning, from 


the section of this ‘ World of Vanity’ (Olam 
Hla-hebel) to the section of *‘ The House of the 
| have the feeling as if | have taken 
part in his burial and accompanied him to his 


Living. 


last resting-place.’ 


We must see to it that this ‘' louse of the 


Living *’ is made living for future generations, 


and the ommiittee of the Scrtpta 


in jerusalem should make it 


spondence in a Coldziher Series.’ 


That Goldziher’s library is to go to Jerusalem 


will give many of his friends and admirers 


great joy and, satisfaction. Palestine - was 
for tum, as for every. religious and 
romantically inclined Jew, most intimately 


bound 


future ofl stood 


Judaism. And though he 
the polatical and ideas 

nevertheless, the creation of a 
centre for Jewish 5s lence, and es pec ally for 
the sciences of the Orient, in Jerusalem, pos- 


sessed an extraordinary attraction for him. as 


alool from 


national 
of Z10nism, 


did imdeed every spiritual and cultural work 
which was fostered by Zionism. So may the 
reward of this great man and prefound scholar 
be that his collection is to find a home in the 


future university of Jerusalem. It would ces 
tainly be a gracious and grateful ‘act if the 
Jewish people indicate the sense of 
obligation which they owe to this great pioneer 
of Jewish rights, this great teacher of Jewish 
science and Jewish morality, if they were to 
dedicate a special room to his library which 
should bear his name and serve as a worthy 
monument in-memory of a man who, with all 


his heart, believed in the high destiny of the 
Jewish people 


were to 


POETRY. 


Lo, the clear cup crystalline 
In itself a gem of art, 
Ruby-red foams up with. wine, 
Sparkling rich with froth and bubble. 
| forget the want and trouble 
Buried deep within my heart. 


Here is the usual dissertation on the merits of 
spring —con ventional in the sense of showing nothing 
distinctive, nothing personally intimate or pictorially 


atriking : 


%; & mixture of the usual sentiments of the 


time and the conviyjal clubability’ of a diffuser 
Horace. The se mh oh however, concludes in 
a vein which is nore typical : 


in the east Nhe shining livht behold! 
The sun has oped a lustrous path of gold. 
Within my narrow garden's greener 


Shot forth a branch, sprang to a splendid tree, 
(1) Translation by Emwe oe 
pp. 295-6 poems, Vol, El, 


the Hebrew expres- 


When I enquired as to the 


its business to 
assist Goldziher’s son to publish this corre- 


up with the religion and with ihe ~ 


; 
hs 
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4 
et 
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Then in mine ear the joyous words did ring, 
* From Jesse's root a verdant branch shall spring,” 
My Friend has cast His cyes upon my gricf, 
According to His mercy, sends relief. 
Hark! the redemption hour's resounding stroke, 
For Him who bore with patient heart the yoke.” 
(1) 
This verse, indicating the constant 
tendency to link personal feelings with national 
fortunes, reveals another feature of this school. 
Nature is the setting; the interest in the scenery 
gets swallowed up in the emotion it awakes. Thus 
to Moses Ibn Ezra the sileiit energy of the night 
seems to cry out against a life that frothed away 
m unrealised Finally, he becomes 80 
engrossed in sclf-contemplation that he turns to 
moralise on the brief span of mankind in general :-— 


besides 


* Like to a flower does he bloom and pass ; 
~ He fadeth like a vision of the night.” 
itimately. he finds comfort in the divine 


assurance that 


“Wo nearer friend than | am hast thou made. 
Poese th soul inh pra Lie nee ome more nicht.” 


Thus the poct 

hight which 

own soul. 
Similarly to Ibn Gabtrol, th 


ends without ¥ ther mention of a 
: swallowed up ifithe blackness of his. 

evening air is but 
an unwalled temple; where a spirit foo tender for 
the glare 


? 
secret 


hattlea with ite cs ney and 
Ther >) WeveT. i TIS where nature 


the subiect, 
fri rY) 


not the Mace, Here is an YAM} le 
Lbn Clabinol 


in prose tendering) 


The dense skies 


4 is i by th 
ri Load, 
Phe face of the skies straved in the darkness, 
The stare of the morn also were swallowed With 


their dial 
The sun bore them: down to earth upon its wings, 
And when rent asunder they were broken up. 
‘Lhe wind beat out gauzes of ram 
The thick 


flown the ele pt ~ 


cloud was sheed into reachu 

broke the tu 
pre pared also the rulves tor 


In its fursous wandering it rows, 


The concealed mountain produce’ emerged into 


Like the hidden secret buried in the human 
AST. 
All the autumn the clouds were weer ping, till the 


dead trees of the field revived again.’ 

The main conception is simple enough, but is 
obscured rathe clarified by the striking 
imagery: A phrase such as Sows NS 
adds mething definite to the picture ; but 

By ilustrates the dangerous 
mediwval tenden y to resort. to phraseology which 

@ublim 


than 


reotyped and worn out, Whereas vague and 


expressions were used singly in the Bible, 


each one to conjure up a single wspect—thus one 
verse would euggest the. fierceness of a storm. 
enother the creat flight of an eacle—in medieval 


poetry you micht find a whole series of such ex: 
pressicl ait whol imaginative of the 
past —heaped up on a object, be it rain, 
storm or cloud Lach deseription becomes an 
antholoey of anvihing ever 
on the + 


Her oy? 


single 


conceived or written 


ernie 


case from Charizi: 42) 
nd the earth put on out of flowers her em- 


broidered Carmcnts cx AVI. 10) and decked 


ear-ril and her jewels (Hos, 
13); 
The lilx = ik@ @& iar Pp, she ne light 
over a t (Ex. xxv. 37 
. 
Upor lens are flowers and blossoma: 
Modern of J. Cohen, where the 
prot 
(2) I have i the reneres to Indicate the poet’s 


‘from the Bible, 


Upon the branches are the lilies, there is 
verdure all over her face (a° play upon Num. 
xij. 14). The garden odours are wafted on all 
sides; whithersoever the wind gocth, they go 
also (Ezek. i. 20). | 

The shoots emerge from the depths of the 
soil; they spring up with foree, appointing 


themselves one head and coming up out of the - 


earth (Hos, ii. 2). 

They cover the face of the world with spreading 
sweetness. 

The thick cloud enjoins the emiésaries of 
thunder to bring tidings to the earth; it sends 
forth ‘and calls Barak—z.ec., lightning—the son 
of Abinoam (Judg. iv. 6). 

The garden puts on its robes af beauty, the 
lily brings its joy through the layer of dew. which 
has revived it; she weepeth sore in the night, 
and her tears are upon her cheeks (Lam. i, 2). ¢ 

The seasons make the dark things ‘to glitter, 
remove the black sackcloth, put off the garments 
and put on other garments (Ley. vi. 11). 

No less than eight phrases are mserted piccemeal 
Like Chatham, our Jewish Ovid 
has put together “‘a piece Of joinery so. crossly 


indented and whimsically dovetailed, a cabinet 


so variouslyeiniaid, such a piece of diversified 

” that every breath of reality is stifled 
into a mere exercise of academic ingenuity. Imagery 
at this period seems to have become an obsession; 


mosaic, 


thus nicht has formed the invariable and wholly 
waiseworthy habit *‘ of spreading he 
her dusky: rebe.”” This 


charitable on her part, as the-rebe n 


wings and 
ndead is 


covers 


weaving Most 

her own being but provides a cloak for the humanity 

hig 
Scorpet | tite ,eT, the 

Thurs : 

Phe moon 


centains the 


ry? of hot tey things. 


~ 


\ppeareth dead : ner Ton bh nde 
Ay d weeping ahaa ome ae a 
Phe lovely morhing red behold 
Wave to the breeze her flag of gold 
Bait t} “whole the macer' more ak ii the 
Hed Metaphysical” School. The bold co 
ares Spurn lal infensity are lin beotl 
\We tind alse oceasional outbreaks of tInelan- 
hel, by the capitivity of Zion, Israel's 


monotony of purposeless sorrow, 


i the awift 
dimming of the glories of Mankin:. 


he re. 


exclainis Ibn Ezra, “are the craves of men who 
lived of old on this earth ” Glorious dust and 
worthless dust are mingled in one common heap “>: 
and acai he cries out +t Ine world is like A foolish 
old woma its. pomp and 
lemlour are as not] nga View Whi h is reflected 
ni the medieval outlook on nature, especially in 


tre CASE Voses Ezra and Ciabivol. 
the forme nature 
the whil and blandishmx nile of a 


But wi 


To 

resemble 
courtesan. 
not read into’ this invective any 
enpativ n of modern 


the adornments of 


Trius? 


ientutic Views, The poet 
not thinking of “ ticer-rights and brutal forces.” 
but includes the brief glories of earth in the general 
instability of worldly goods, such as wealth and 
power. ‘Thr explanation seems confirmed by the 


conte Ai 


mew and San are 


expressions fey word! 


unnamed 


series of quatrains) where 
used as almost synonymous 
ness and the vanity thereof, 
lbn Gabirol, however. has a poem the precise 
sentiment of which is less easily gathered. He 
that the Sor is aha and consumes its 
own children, thus extending a Biblical phrase 
which was applied to a particular land. There 
can be little doubt that. he holds the earth directly 
guiity ior the death of his friend; the earth—the 
mother—has consumed her own glory—her choicest 
fruit MOD IND OF? 
Whether this can be taken aa direct condemnation 
of naturé per se is hard to determine, since the 
poct might have transferred to nature the censure 


says 


he was af) d to attribute to God. At any rate 
the prevalent attitude of the period was more 


optimistic—and may be summed up in Jehudah 


Halevi's phrase ern 551. 

“ Ask the clouds and hold converse with the 
earth and they will tell thee of the glory of his 
exalted arm,” says Ibn Gabirol, and the same 


TV Tanny 


idea is reiterated yith monotonous emphasis 

Abraham Tbn Ezra, who employs al} his astro. 
mical erudition to catalogue the various wonders 
of the wniverse and act as a showman to its omni. 
potent Director, Finally in an allegorical drama 


of Luzzatto Science SPMD) 


overcomes his complacent friend Rightoousiess 
with a copious exposition on every bramh of 
botanical growth. Just as the learned and \«!))))), 
Finch used to take his dutiful Augusta for am. 
walk and show her 


* Calix and coral, pericarp and fruit 
And all the plant produces, branch «)4 
root. 2 
Of these he treated every varying sha 
Till poor Augusta panted to escape. 
He showed the various foliage plants 
produce, | 


Lunate and lyrate, runcinate, retuse.”’ 


so Science discourses at length while Righteous 
wholly superior to Augusta, listens with rapt 
attention and shows himeelf fully deserving of 


imposing a namic, 


J 


After thanking his comrade for a 
aiternoon, turning his mourning into | 
he retires for three scenes to reflect, one suppor» 
But. althouvh we 
may deplore the didactic dryness. that turned ‘|, 


so stimulating a conversation. 


glorious vision of Psalm civ. into a catalo, i 
scientific exhibits, we must. realise that bel, ll 
‘this mass of learning lay the old Jewish conc n 
of dedicating the lamp of knowledge, in the 


of Faith TPON "A and paving with lich’ 
way of prayer. Thus a poem, which might vo! 
have become a heap of learned hiumber, is ec! d 
to the nature of a onbw Met: it seeks to ba 
monise and adjust: its lack of imavina: 
balanced by the grandeur of the theme® au! the 
deep sincerity of its execution. 

From Luzzatto we pass. to the period of 
Meastim and the Haskalah, ycars when all 
intellectual enermes of the Jewish people were 


absorbed in strugvling for rights. battling for en. 
lichtenment, resisting the encroachments of pel tical 
and retragression, In these turbulent 
centuries, when all the finer minds of Jewry Wer 
cngaged in propagandist activities or drawn 
urban centres of enlightened study, one can hardly 
expect a poetry of nature that is firm ‘and 
tinuous, that draws vitality from a soil pea 
tended and loved from birth. 


there 


For creative proc 
opportunit, 
efiustons that we find are stilted in expression 
Thus to Adam Lel« 
Spring can suggest nothing better than the page o! « 
homiletic encyclopedia: the text CPN 
Wms is elaborated into 13. staw 
which inform us that tlie grass comes from +. 
earth, the leaves from the olive, the bird from «bh 
nest, etc, untul—as a climax—praise comes from 
every creature in a grand Hallelujah, which, thou. 
blameless in itself, is completely marred by rhyv 
with which is both superfluous and 
prosaic, Agaim, there is the notorious 
Jehudah Leib Gordon, where evening is con,! 


was no incitement, no 


ha korn ved in thought. 


pore ny 


— on the appropriatencss of its designati: 


for is not indeed More 
interests of daily toil might have obliten 
vital a truth, we are duly reminded that, « 
the day of life is long and irksome, we need | 

sink into the mire of despair, for the day.will soc. 
f past and evening will arrive. 


Thus, while 
Tehernichowski evening suggests the swift flix! 
of a cherub’s wing, to Bialik the sorrow of another 
day lost in the abyss of bygone things, Gordon 
makes it a peg for Midrashic exposition and sv, 
gestive skill. 


Yet, even so, the Jewish love of nature remained 
greater than its exponents. Cramped by the 
poverty of an unimaginative age, many a Jew 
satisfied his longing in the literatures of other lands. 
Thus, Ephraim Luvzatto translates a love poem 
of Metartasio set 


the atmosphere of apring’. 
Another writer ci, 


us a version of Virgil's great 
panegyric on counts life (Georgies ii.)+ translates 
the famous passage of Lucretfis, wherein a lift 
of lettered] ease and dontinuous contemplation of 
nature is advocated wish prophetic vehemence and 
streugib. So vigorous \is this rendering, so ewilt 
and decisive in its movement, that the writer mus’ 


2 


ate 4 
‘4 
in 


. things that crawl and creep” ; 
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be putting his whole soul in the expression of a 
love which he himself felt as keenly as the original, 
but could not conceive and formulate with equal 
skill. 

IV. 


But the channels that other nations had fashioned 
could not alone suffice. Towards the end of the 
i%th century all the latent mental forces which had 
jain buried beneath the superineumbent weight 
of centuries began to smoulder inte a mighty 
volume of energy thet is still developing under our 
eyes. Among the heralds of this awakening were 
Mordecai Maneh and Micah Lebensobn, two souls 
as sensitive and radiant as any Keats, two minds 
more exquisitely tempered by pain and misunder- 
standing. 

The gentle nature of Lebensohn was drawn up 
into the sweet influences of the stars, and he walked 
with eyes that were ever drunk of their glory. 
Now they are “ golden isles in the sea of heaven,” 


now the “ thoughts of God graven in the volumet 


of the sky. 

To them he fastens his bitterness, cries for 

relief 
“ Answer me, answer me, ye dwellers on high, 

For my soul is aweary of the fullness of earth, 

Wherein man is born for toil and pain.” 

He contrasts with their untroubled orbs. the 
“world that God created in a moment of wrath 
and cast from him in the heat of his anger. so that 
death swooped down on it with flashing eves while 
time, his priesi, brings burnt offerings.” Yet, 
geneftally speaking, it was the holy quiet of nature 
that made the greatest appeal. ‘ The trees bow in 
the beauty of holiness.” says Lebensohn in 

the whole voice of the world is the voice of 
praver, from the voice of the stars to. the voiwe of 
Morning is “ the 
time when the corn whispers in the holy tongue ” 
extensions of ‘Talmudical ideas which oecur with 
marked frequency and colour the whole develop- 
ment of Hebrew poetry. Re-fashioned by the 
cenius of Bialik, they suggest that even Words- 
worth might-have been touched by a Hebraic 

inanother way, also, these two were of the utmost 
importance. Explicit and direct in thew descrip- 
tions, they sang of birds and flowers for their 
intrinsic beatuy, and tried to achieve pictorial 
effects with words of light and colour. 

Thus, Maneh speaks of the “ green, gold, and 
white blended in the blossoms of the lily, describes 
a brook “* shining between fragrant lilies with waves 
like plates of gold,” perceives the beauty of * flics 
with wings of gauze a the corn” 
torches which may seem obvid&s to us, but were a 
distinct novelty at the time of their composition. 

Since then the Hebrew language has been so 
enriched in its poetic scope and diction, has ac- 
quired or revived so many names of birds, trees, 
and flowers, that it can conjure up the most varied 
fandscape and express the subtlest shades of at mos- 
pheric effects. So sweeping in its range of subjects 
has been this poetic impulse of the last few decades 
that conceptions of nature have assumed a thousand 
complex and multitudinous forms, of which we can 
indicate only a few. 

Love of nature in modern poetry has flowed in 
two main currents, one of which is a contimuation 
of the attitude of Maneh and Lebensohn, while the 
other attempts to fling off the burden of centuries 
which has enfeebled the Jew with study, frozen his 
generous passions, and made him senile and sophis- 
ticated before his time. It seeks to recapture a 
love of nature which is fierce, elemental, and savage, 

* A feeling and a love 
That has no need of a remoter charm. 


deities of mother earth that gave them life, filled 
them with the ferocity of all her children, gave them 
a life of struggle and conquest, received them when 


laid to rest bosom,(1) 
PMI NT VERS 


PIwM PON Op 
That is the teaching of nature. Do not be pusil- 
lanimous and weary; learn manliness from’ the 
clash of the clements ; be like the rocks that resist 
the furious onsets of embattled tides. 


“When sleep and dreams have become 
irksome,” 
says Tchernichowski, 
“Then I seek thy crested ridges and thy 
caverns deeply taid,{2) 
And thy haunts of desolation and thy cloud 
concealing shade” ; 
the glory of nature is its wilderness and strength. 


Similarly, the lone desert plains which shroud 
crumbled civilisations in their vastness, “’ wherein 
the past sleeps in its giant grate,” recall a vision 
of tartars who drink in the heavens pith wondermg 
gaze, sweep exultingly over pathless wastes until 
the wild swans re-echo from the marshes and the 
wolves how! back from their rocky dens. 


How far such ideas are a direct Talmudic legacy, 
an echo of pantheism or a national propensity, 
cannot here be discussed. At any-rate the concep- 
tion ofa 2°N PON, a “ sounding silence,” a throb 
of latent life animating all nature, occurs again 
and again. ‘Thus Cohen speaks of the “ beating 
pulse of Springtime,’ and wishes to be absorbed 
in the life around him. Tchernichowski is haunted 
by the “ whispers of trees (RB 
&e.); the well and wave sighing for a thing «un- 
knewn, are voices from some beloved soul and revali 
a childhood fhat- was buovantand free. Everywhere 
we dint this kinship with nature. 
to become mns 55 INN (5) 
a thread in the fabrie of existence: the blades 
of corn would have him live even as they BY ; 
closely akin. is the idea of the “ Vegetative soul,” 
which. mediaeval philosophy adopted from the 
Greeks. A good example is Bialik’s 
where the trees foretell that after death hie spent 
energies will be absorbed and resuscitated in their 
being PHBA ANY : PP PN Soar 
OPIN IN 


We find alsa an interesting reminiscence of an 


(me poe! prays 


ancient Biblical cConceplion., Nature conceived 
as a jealous guardian and swift avenger; even as 


the earth tended the spilt blood of Cain, so will it 


‘be an eternal remembranc f Israel's wrong. 
Thus Bialik prays het bak, people's sorrows may 

be stored in the bosom of the world and never 

obliterated. The sun, even as it did in the old 


Greek legend, will turn into an orb of blood at 
horror of the persecutions and 


Yea, slar to star 

Shall flash its trembling message and cry 
Behold, 

A world’s deceit, a nation’s agony ™ ; 

until Ged, startled from his lethargy, will march 
to avenge with ‘uplifted sword. 

in a similar strain Cohen depicts the mountains 
as wild cries of freedom congealed into monuments, 
which everlastingly resist all the assaults of time. 

Of the scientific theories of the 19th century 
there are marked traces--especially in two poems 
of Schnéer. 

In the one he prophesies that man will have to 
leave war against his kith and kin and endeavour 
to resist the encroaching domination of nature ; 
will have to become, in the words of Hippolytus, 


Tei LOT MUA. LY hows 


By thought supplied unborrowed from the / wii) be finally crushed and subdued to the will of 


eve. 

Saul Tchernichowski, the most forcible exponent 
of this view, is enraptured by the sights of nature 
which are wild and savage; he sees in rocks a 
thousand fierce and fantastic shapes, grim outlines 
of shadowy giants that scowl from the blackness 
of bygone days. Instead of the holy quiet and 
hushed whispers of the forests, he calls out to 
the evil creatures of mystery that skulk in its 
mounds and burrows, moles, mice, and bate— 
4nvokes all the ghostly birds of il omen that flit 
forebodingly amid the secret nooks whesein are 
buried the memories of a savage past—memories 
of frantic devotees who appeased with blood the 


Ik she other he is less 
he feels, with many a modern thinker, that 
“all the noonday brightness of the human genius 
is destined to extinction in the vast death of the 
Solar System.” In “JPN,” a return of polar 
climatic conditions over the world is relentlesaly 
predicted ; the moon hanging in ghastiy paleness 
over the harbour waters suggests an irresistible 
onset of ice, which will drive man to burrow in the 


her human conqueror. 
hopeful 


Vide poems such as 

(2) Vide poem beginning FStY No The poet 
how the example of the rocks tide 
courage and puts him to shame. 

(3) Tchernichowski “ Neeturas.” 


the earth, and squeeze him out of 
existence, crumbling up all life and vegetation im 
its pitiless march. | 
It remains now to indicate an attitude which 
seems the most logical and continuous develop- 
ment of Hebrew thought. Its purest expression 
may, perhaps, be found in the “ Lake” of Bialik. 
There he tells us how, amid trees that had never 
heard the axe, he sought a covert for idieadee pest 
prayers. Wandering amid paths known only te 
the wolves, he found the “holy of holies” of the 
forest, the lake; a lonely world embowered ty 
thoughtfal trees, a shrine of holy solitude, vaulteu 
with the heavens and crystal paved. Natare 
became a spirit that awakened exalted moods, it 
filled the soul with some unknown rapture that 
brought it into communion with the Divine. 


sense sublime, 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 


The world, he says, has some silent tongue which 
is devoid of utterance, composed of innumerable 
colours-—a language wherein God reveals himself te 
his chosen AT “yMDS-—the language of pheno- 
mena that unrolis itself in the expanses of the sky, 
in the purity of siiver clouds, and the blackness of 
their dense masses, in the waving of golden corn, 
in the white fluttering wings of the dove, in the 
thunder of the storm. 


itis the holiness of nature that is always empha- 
sisted. APS MAT is the 
praver of Bialik. | 


punts of the sun. not its passionate Wa ih. that 


In 


m the calm 


attracts and inspires, Hatten 
insatiable thirst for light : the stnbeain- 
oY hic Vous sprites th at wet 
in tite bushes their horns,” and scamper 
_madly over the window panes (1) He would 


drink in the fulness af the sun: 


\heve mv head, Upon my heart * 


Shall flow that hquid blue, 
And thrill me as ambrosxial scents 


tir quickening dew 


Biahk has reahsed, to use a metaphorical applea- 
tiow of a Rabbinte adage, that Noleleth —weorld- 
— man oanelean; ablution tm the 


sun is the Tvillah that he prescribes for @ 


wear, marion. 


Both Biahk and Tehernichowski realised the 
problem clearly; both saw that nature might 
mitigate the let of the Jewish people. One soughia 
remedy in reaction, the other in development. 
The former would recapture the fierce emotions of 
primitive Canaan, the latter seeks a force that 
uplifts and refines. Under their influence & whole 
group of nature poets have sprung up Berkowite, 
Steinberg, Katzenelson—poets whose respective 
merits cannot here be considered. ‘There are many 
indications that the Jewish love of sature ix in- 
creasing in intensity, is becoming less fitful, less 
self-conscious in its expression. Nature is uni- 
versal, her bounty transcends the limits of creed 


and nation. Yet even so it seems likely that ine 


land where tradition whispers from 


and mountain, a land hallowed by memories 
hope, the Jewish love of nature will hecome more 
normal, more widely spread in the people instead 
of being confined to individual poets. Italy could 
not have produced her Virgil without Maintaining 
her peasants. 


Perhaps, in the settled energy of agricultural 
life the Jewish genitua may also find its “ Panaque 
siivanumgque senem nymphasque Norores 
alao experience the refined rusticity and simple 
joys from which nature becomes not onilvw a love 


but a “law and impulse, an overseeing power to 
kindle or reatrain.”’ 

look into probahilits NOT OU object 3 
sufficed jt here to obse ve that the lew not only im 


his ancient homeland, but even during his moat 
bitter wanderings. never forgot to love the world of 
nature, even at he was the first to discern its Gods 
he has always realised that “723 'n Sip 
it is in the garden, in the open spaces, that the 
Dviine Spirit is most manifest and near. 


be 
4 


— 
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‘ A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


Thomas Carlyle had to turn to the Bible tor the 
most striking passage in his eloquent lament on 
hearing of Byron's death. When the child that 
Uriah’s wife bare unto David died, David said unto 
his servants, “I shall go to him, but he shall not 
return to me”’ (IT Sampel xii, 235. When Jane 
Welsh wrote to Carly ml Byron's death on April 19, 
1824, Carlyle, moved to unfonted generosity of 
judgment, replied, “ Poor poor 
Byron! the news of his death came upon my 
heart like a mass of lead . . .. that this the noblest 
spirit in Eurepe should sink before his course 
was run, . 


Byron ! alas, 


. Had he been spared to the age of 
three score and ten, what might he not have done ! 
what might he not have been! But we shall hear 
his voice no more. I dreamed of seeing him and 
knowing him ; but the curtain of everlastingSiight 
has hid him from oyr eyes. We shall go to him, 
Ins} ite of this tribute. 
however, Carlyle never made up his mind about 
Byron. 


hi shall not return to 


‘Two tacts stand eut when one examines his 
allusions to. the subject first. he differentiate 


and Byronism; and, second, his 


Views pene rally hecame morggadverse. He thus 
illustrates the. change wlace between 
1825 and 1840, as Byron’s personal fascination 
temporarily 


between. Byron 


receded into, the 


past. Carlyle’s 
later references te Byrow are uniformly. hostile, 
and in the famous imperious command in “ Sartor 
tesartus Carlyle exciaims, Close thy Byron ; 
open thy Goethe. f 

jut Croethe himself ignored this eall. and open 
his Byron. Like Carlyle in his first judgment, 
Goethe, too, found inspiration in the Bible for the 
choicest expression in his own -verdict on Byron's 
genius, In Goethe's view, what. is important 
eo full of life indeed 
that it threatens othe more dignified sorts of poetry: 
let fire come oul of the bramble. and di 


of le } Cine the 


that By ron s pron try 18 alive 


our the cedars 


This quotation from 
Judges. ix, 15b, 
Tasso 's 


parison of Tasso and Byron. 


when .Eckermann draws him on 


lasso influence on Byron. and a com- 


Cioethe, if anyone, 
might be « X per tex? to defend ard praise Tarquato 
Tasso; but Goethe cannot maintain the cause of 
Tasso against Byron. Byron is the flamine-bramble 
who. reduce the saint! lar t ashes, 

Lue history of a great writer's fame and after- 


fame, ot the ct inves and thu. ii eritical 


if) riant part 


estimates of his achievement, 
of the history of criticism. “ Byro’ in ENGLAND: 
His FAME AND AWTER-FAME,” by Peof. Samuel 
(. Chew (John Murray 
history of the 

renown of Byron. 


. 18 an investigatien inte the 


contemporary and posthumous 


Professor Chew endeavours to 
show that the fluctuations in Byron's renown go 
hand in hatnd with changes in current thought and 


cast some light upon shifting ethical standards, 


religious tenets, political opinions, and literary 


tastes. The author, however, does not unduly 


Press the portan ol this mide of his Invest iva- 
tion. and preicTs th be garded! as a ntribu- 
bibliography and to the 
curresities of literature and 
the calamities of authors. 


\\ hen 


att wk Vals le d by 


tion’ at once to Byroni 
age-long history of the 
Byron's Don appeared, the 
*, August, 1819, in 
Maya 

vritten anything mor 


the OTC ALICSA of his 


Juan 
Blackwood! 
lenythy Kem: rks on 
admits that Byron has never 


lon lati. 


gonius. But the assertion is made that a more 
tho ough and intense of yonius and vice 
atrong words «cr from Kyron. th | Reply to 
addressed to ts LD) leracti. bu hich was not 

ol 1 Life and W | Byron, with 
Main, though there are some concluding extenua- 


tions, the arith is violently hi stile to Byron. 
P 
In a letter to Byron, Isaac Israeli described the 


as compared with “ Vivian Gr 
IDS pir by 
and career. 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


<< Byron the Man. 


biography as “a bungling trick... performed 
by a hoary garrettier en chef, a Dr. Watkins, who 
is a dead hand at a Life!” 


In a new preface to the fourth edition of his — 


book, “The Literary Character,” Isaac D Israeli 
tells of Byron's commendation of the -earlie 
editions of his work; speaks of his own relations 
with Byron; prints a letter to him from the poet 
(June 10, 1822); and attempts a brief estimate of 
Byron's character. He insists that Byron must be 
judged as one who had “ran but an unfinished 
course.’ ‘Towards the close of Byron's life there 
were ‘signs of. increased profundity of thought. 


Byron needed. active intercourse h 
fellow-men. 
Benjamin. Disraeli’s “ Venetia, or the Poet's 


Daughter,” is the classic instance of the portrayal 


of Byron -in fiction. From a early age 
Disraeli was attracted by the personality of Byrol 
The glamour of the East which was shed over the 
poet's Oriental tales appealed strongly to him ; 
and Hebrew Melodies ” 
writer, as Richard Garnett has said, 
the laureate of -Disraecli’s own race.’ 


yery 


made . their 
some sort 
Maro’ 

Disraeli had special means of information as to 
Byron and Shelley, through Tita Valcieri, Byron's 
valet, who after his master’s death entered the 
elder D leraecli’s 


Blessington, and Leigh Hunt were also within his 


ReTVICe, 


‘Trelawny. Lady 


father B ie of nas. As we have alreach 
lsaac D'Israeli had himself been in correspondenc« 
with Byre n, who had praimsed his whiting: Fat he 
and son were intimately connected with the eset « 
literary men who met frequent) at the hon 
John Murray in Albemarle Stree 
Bul wer-Lytten ha 
Byron... In hi 
‘Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Ear! of Beaconstield, 
W. F, Monypenny says that Disraeli had grown. to 
manhood 


Edward 
have also stimulated his mteres? ir 


associations with 


nh an atmosphere where reverence { 


syron was almost a religion, and to him, ev 
more than te mics? of the aSTHTING Vvé tatiy Of 
day, Byron had been an nspiration and a model 
A conversation in “ Vivian Grey 
Disracli’s firet published estimate of Byron. Th 
hero, tare fas been sent to Vial, te eniiat, the 
services. of Cleveland, a retired politician mow 
formation oft a new political part \ Phere 
autobiographical allusions here to Disraeli's ow: 


mission to Scotland for the purpose of. trving to 
mterest Lockhart itl a projected hew periodical! 
From the mnversation of Grey and Cleveland the 
following Pansape nay he quot 
We certainly want a master-spirit to set ue 
right, Grey .... We wan! 


Ah cTc Was tha man 


Byron.” 

Disrael) 
replies’. And that such a man should be lost 
to at the moment that he had beyul 
to clis ver why had ple ased the 


to have wed Ith powe re 


Unni oOtent 


one thing Sa Vs Cleveland | was more 
characteristic of Byron’ mind than anoths 
it waa | Stromy, shrewd. common-se: hy 
pure unalloyed . sayacity.”’ 

You kn the glorious. being, I thini 
(leveland 
Phe description by Cleveland of th 
ent cha ron S$ appearance at the time he 
BA \b last. descriptis ih 15 take almost 
verbally from Pisracli's journal, November 27. 
1822, « ich day, at John Muri iy *, he heard 
Boore ds iterationin Byron Lppearance 
mn on August rach sent 
his the telling of conversations with 
By Maurice, who told him of Byron's 
All hi exploits ib bee Water his la k 
appetit torti 
sab! Byre trait rhe 
the young Contarint Contarini 
Fleming ISS2), and the higher ideal in this book. 


the nobler phases of Byron s character 


rhen, in 1837, came Venetia.” In hia dedica. 


tion Disraeli writes of “ the feelings with . 
I had attempted to shadow forth as ‘in a ||, 
darkly’ two of the most renowned and ety 
spirits that have adorned these our latter «, 
Disraeli had by now become a Conservati, 
as Monypenny remarks, by choosing as his he»... 
Shelley and Byron, the two greatest revolu:: 


} 
ficures that England had produced, he ds 
proclamation in no uncertain tomes that as ay 
artist at all events he was determined | " 


his freedom. In “ Venetia” the division of . 


hetween the two poets is very curious and com: 
The genius and pe sonahty of Byron are aseicr od 
to Cadureis.; but’ the external cireunistance. of 
Byron's life are apportioned almost equa|! 
tween Caduarcis and Herbert [t.c., Shelley}. 1D) 
the gossip about Lady 

to Byron's rooms disguised asa page. is 

(to remember that theugh the unfortunate 

had died long 


before Disraeli’s novel ap 
her hueband was still living and wae at thai n 
the Whig Prime Minister. One should 
wrtes that in the em 
entangled fictitious reproduction of events 
takes strongly the side of Byron in the matri: al 
quarrel, 


Professer Chew, 


for Lady Herbert is represented . le 


aioot, and unsympathetic. The portrait of Byron 


presented Thin and contused 


Cadurcis is very favourable. He i wilfv 
moody, but Cenerous and sincere, and ved 
with hugh geniu Disracli imagines 


gift as coming to him iater in hfe than Wars a 


made the tollowing comment on “ Venetia 


AY W rH of time the mela ne holy 


i: the hfe of a great but errm¢ man 


the property of the, novelist, May be a matt 
(LeSTION bat few. we think, can doubt tha 
still a little too soon to think of weavn 


limes out the muefortunes of Byron, 
and too early fate of §} 
n La Guiagtoli’s Recollections of Lord | 
Re flection: 
inthe mam cor 


“OTC 
lie’. 


randes. his 


netoenth entury Laterature,” give 
Veneua andensed and with 
ited for the hetitrous ones 
in ni ra urn be 
admirer aw iaent of Byron’s poetry, 
arr ore tron of a national 


f Dieeraeli, then Prime Minieter ; 


nied 


and ot 


Alfred Austin. Trelawny. and Swinbur 
ripte Were edt, and tie 

and magazines lent iho support to the } 
lhere was an. immense amount of. nes 
ior and against the propo 


luly 16, 


which Disracli urwed the national duty of « 
nt to Byron 


The Prome Mimnveter ot 
results of the appeal of by 


ie 


“ized the pract 


lire and energy to men’s leve of freedom, and : 
When half a century has elapsed, pz 
le) 


carcely an clement in the esti 


f lite 


at last to do »ustice to one of the 
« 


vidlent)y 


Lie thes 


and the writer «of the art rie Pisrae, 
in iss) Poses of Byron a pp 
Golden Treasury Series.” with 
by Matthew Arnokl. According to an aim 
Lhe Loi March, 1921}, the ia 
beacon : persuaded Arnold to undeste . 
yt ani ti preiace, f 
of loyalty to the inspirer of his youthfy!l worsiuy 
of Special interest, tor Lord Beacs it 


two month- altes an Lact Arr’ 


dinner af 
which, by arrangement, be met Arnold to die: Us 


the proposed anthology. 
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By Rabbi Dr. Salis Daiches, A.M., Ph. 


IMMANUEL KANT. 


Last month there assembled at Konigsberg, 
the capital of Eastern Prussia, a great gathering 
of scholars, writers, University Professors, Acade- 
micians and others, who had come from all parts 


_of Europe (including Great Britain) to celebrate 


the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
greatest speculative thinker of modern . times, 
Immanuel Kant. ‘lie event was one in which 
the world of learning was bound to take a keen 
interest. For there is scarcely a branch of human 
knowledge that has not been affected by the great 
reasoning powers of the Kénigsberg philosopher. 
There is scarcely a sphere in the realm of intellectual 
effort and achievement that does not. stand under 
the direct influence of the author of the “ critical 
philosophy” as embodied in his “ Critique of 
Pure Reason.”’ And as regatds modern man’s 
spiritual outlook, no thinker has done more to 
bring home to the investigating mind of the present 
age the limitations of the human intellect and the 
independence of the realm of morality and religion 
from “he sphere of metaphysical speculation and 

ientific research than Immanuel Kant. 

|ooked at from this point of view, the life of 


WK ant is a matter of great interest to all who speculate 


on the meaning of the ideas of God, of immortality 
and of freedom of the will, and who welcome the 
right which this philosopher gave thofm to reckon 
with these “ postulates of practical reason,”’ indeed, 
to take them for granted—without worrying 
about the lack of logical proof and the absence of 
mathematical demonstration. Again, as the author 
of the ethical conception that makes moral laws 
‘autonomous and the Categorical Imperative 
the supreme master over man’s heart, as the thinker 
who looked to the “ moral law within” to raise 
him to the “starred heaven above,” Immanuel 
Kant has an abiding claim to the respect and 
reverence of all who believe in the spiritual nature 
of man and refuse to be bound by the mere mech- 
anical interpretation of life or the materialistic 
explanation of history. Perhaps this is why the 
best known Jewish thinkers of modern time hold 
Immanuel Kant in such high esteem and reverence. 

It ought not to be forgotten that of Kant’s own 
contemporaries Jewish writers were among the first 
to fathom the depth of his thoughts and to realise 
their significance, and that Jewish thinkers -were 
his first admirers as well as his first critics. Kant 
himself valued very highly the appreciation, as 
well as the criticism, which he received at the 
hands of Moses Mendelssohn, while of Solomon 
Maimon he declared that “‘ among all his opponents 
this one had understood him best.” He valued 
highly the friendship of Marcus Herz, Bendavid, 
and Isaac Enuchel. 


interpreters of 


>? 


$3 


Kant’s philosophy no thinker 
occupies @ higher place than Hermann Cohen— 
the greatest Jewish thinker after Bergson. It is 
therefore evident that there is something in the 
grandeur of Kant’s transcendental philosophy, as 
well as of his ethical conceptions, that strikes the 
Jewish mind and touches the Jewish heart—that 
compels the Jewish thinker either to follow or to 
criticise, either gladly to accept or emphatically to 
reject. 

That Kant himeelf had no adequate knowledge 
of, or even a proper understanding for, the teachings 
and traditions of Judaism has been pointed out by 
Dr. Julius Guttmann in a monograph on “ Kant und 
das Judentum "’ (Leipzig, 1908), and by the writer 
of this article in a contribution to the first issue 


Among the followers and 


of the new Jewish World (April 16, 1913). But 
Kant’s inability to understand and appreciate the 
tenets of Judaism has never prevented Jews from 
understanding and appreciating the philosophy of 
Kant, and to-day it is admitted by those who 
combine.in themselves a thorough knowledge of 
Jewish teachings with a full appreciation of Kant’s 
philosophical theories, that there is no religious 
system which is so compatible with that philo- 
sopher’s epistomology as well as with his ethical 
doctrines and postulates, as the system embodied 
in Judaism. The idea that man’s powers of per- 
ception and of reasoning were-néver intended to 
reach beyond space and time, and cannot therefore 
grasp objects or concepts that are outside the 
sphere of these two “ modes of perception,” suits 
the Jewish teaching admirably. It has, indeed, 
been partly anticipated by the doctors of the 
Talmud and the Rabbis of the Middle Ages. That 
the idea was present in the mind of Maimonides, 
although it was never adeqiiately expressed by him, 
can be seen from the very term he uses in expressing 
the indefinability of the nature of God in his 
‘Thirteen articles of Faith.” 
2) a and those who conceive bodily things cannot 
conceive Him.” Again, the absoluteness and 
binding force of the moral law, termed by Kant 
“the Categorical Imperative,” finds nowhere a 
more eloquent expression, and is given nowhere a 
ore prominent position, than in the Torah-—-as 
understood and interpreted by its Jewish exponents 
of all ages. The only point at which Judaism 
departs from Kant’s teachings is where the origin 
of the supreme ethical law that is to control man's 
conduct comes to be considered. Judaism points 
to the “starred heaven above”’ as the place of 
origin of that law and its revelation to man. ur 
philosopher makes mortal and frail man his own law- 
giver, and thus frees him from every control except 
that of his own conscience. That this difference 
is entirely to the advantage of Judaism needs 
scarcely be pointed out here.* It is obvious that 
no religious system intended to provide a code of 
laws for the conduct of the individual and the 
nation—-for the good of all—could uphold a theory 
which makes the individual conscience the final 
arbiter of right and wrong, the supreme judge in 
all matters that affect man’s relation to man and 
his attitude to the world and all it contains. The 
plea that submission to external authority deprives 
man of his moral freedom and his actions of their 
ethical value-——a plea so eloquently put forward by 
Kant and upheld by many of his followers—has 
been indirectly refuted by the Jewish religious 
philosophers, who have identified moral freedom 
with readiness to obey the Divine Law—even when 
it is contrary to one’s own physical impulses and 
desires—and discovered the ethical value of an 
action in the approval which man’s Maker gives 
to that action. This does not mean, however, 
that Judaism denies the existence of an absolute 
moral law asa principle which is good in itself and 
therefore ought to,be binding for the ideal man 
apart from the fact that it is part of the teaching of 
the Torah. As Lazarus puts it in his “ Ethik des 
Judentums "’ ( 98, p. 101) “the moral principle 
is neither above or beside the divine being; it is 
in itself, but just because of this it is also in God 
. » » not because the principle is in God is it the 


>? 


s moral principle, but because it is the moral ‘Principle, 


*¢ article on “ Latter-day Ethics and the Mossic 
Law,’ Chronicle, Beptember 16, 1910. 


also in itself and. is absolute, therefore it is. of 
necessity in God,” 7 
But then there js another great objection which 

Kant raises to the ethics of Judaism. He emphatiec- 

ally majntains that. moral rectitude should have 

no causal nexus with human happiness, and- thay 
any thought of benefit which a morally good action 

might bring to him who perfor: sit vitjates a priort 


the ethical quality of- the action. Judaism insist 


on pointing ont that a good life means a happy 
life, that obedien the @di vine law brings & 
blessing, while disobedience brin a curse How 
would a modern Kantian overcome this di fic ulty ? 
(ne has only to. cansider the djiiemma in whic 
Kant lauds himself by his own. insistence on the 
ahsolute self va ‘us of mor Mitty, in ier to realise 
the ad we which the ol Judaism 
have over the theories of Kant even as regards 
the point just. mentioned For,. in spite of his 
contention that moral actions nrust in no way be 
concerned with the consequences resulting -there- 
from, and must not be vitiat by the thought of 
reward for the fear of pmmishment) Kant is 
bound to admit that. the result of woodness ought 
to be happiness, that obed » to the moral law 
or principle within man evght to be rewarded, that 
rectitude is bound to yield a benefit to him who 
abides by-its standard it is chietly on account of 


this conviction that our philesopher is driven to 


the con ‘lusion that there must be a life after death. 
Kor im view of eA pcriem in} this world 
wood men clo no} IWAVS secure hat while the 
wicked often’ prosper, Kat arzues, we must 
assume that ther | rid in which 
the soul of the righteou pee n. surviving the death 
of the body, is given ita d nd ie to reap its 
true reward. It is the necessity for this re-adjust- 
ment of the relation of man’s goodness to his happi- 


ness that leads th: Dp 30] 
of the postul ites ol practs al reason 
Cod, freedom, At) al) 


r to the assumption 


v. In view of this 
necessary readjustment, nowever.r, how Can the 


objection to the Jewish conception of reward and 


punishment be m yntained here is the OS Se Th- 
tial difference Posti lating ch reward for 
coodness for the immortal soul in an unknown 


world and the prediction of Israel's Lawgiver that 
obedience to the divine law will secure the blessing 
of God, while will bring down «@ 
curse And how could Kant’s stulate”’ of 


reward for good conduct be Lp} lied to a nation, to 
society as a whole? Shall a natjon be rewarded 
for its righteousness, fl be hea for ite wicked.- 
ness, alter it has ceased to exist \s the Torah 
ict of Israel as 
a people, how could it have avoided indicating the 
results that are to follow the doing of good or evil 
and to aflect the peoples well-being and its very 
life ? How could > cial justi t’ be dealt with from 
the point ol view of 5 


occu ples itself with the and 


wre autonomous morality, and 
its utilitarian aspect be entirely ignored ? 

The fact is that Kant’s limited knowledge of 
Judaism led him to believe that the Jewish Law 
made the promised reward or the predicted punish- 
ment the motive for doing good or avoiding evil, 
instead of its necessary corollary.* This grievous 
error, into which not only Kant but many Euro- 
pean thinkers before and after him have fallen, has 
been the cause of the hostile, 
tuous, attitude 


and even contemp- 
which many well-known writeps 


article on “ Latter-day and the Mosale 
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of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have 
adopted towards Judaism and the Jewish people. 
Aslight familiarity with our religious, philosophical, 
and rabbinic literature, or even with the Talmud, 
would have made such an error on the part of Kant 
and those who shared his view on the moral value 
of the teachings of Judaism, utterly impossible. 
Had he known where to look for it Kant would, 
indeed, have found that his ethical theories, so tar 
as they are practical and are applicable to human 
nature as it is, have been anticipated by the rabbis, 


fast as his epistomological doctrines have been 
foreseen—if only dimly and vaguely—by the 
Jewish thinkers of the. Middle Ages. He would 


have found a striking resemblance between his own 
* categorical imperative 
Mosaic and Rabbinic Law on good being done for 
its own sake, on SIYD MIND ASW. or the 
command being kept just because it was a divine 
command, on 


and the insistence of the 
divine 


. * 
a man serving his’Master without 


any thought of reward. 
Kant’s lack of knowledge in this respect ought 
not. however. to debar those ‘vho. realise the 


injustice that he has done to Judaism from ‘ppre 
ciating his greatness as a critiea’ philosopher, and 
realising the significance which his -episto- 


rr 


from 
AS well as his ethical t aching have for the 

world of Indirectly, 
Kant advanced the 
than that of any other faith. 


his doctrines contirm from 


civilised to-day, unin- 
of 


For 


the philosophical point 


terntionally, has 


Judaism more 


of View some of the most ssential len hinges which 
Judaism te fi 
he said of the 


religious 
tenets of 
the materialistic ook. 


which ha 


inculeates into llowers as 


tenets. -This can searcel y 
any ot her faith. More iver, 


ception of man and th. universe ch a 
oid 
than 
Mode Th ure anisr: also has no mors 

As Rudolf Eurthen puts it (° In Memory 
Collected Engl. transl... 184). 


realised that Wwe Boo the world 


fascination for those of the religious spirit 


Kant. 


» determine 


has no deadlier enemy Immanne! 


challenver. 
of 
When it 


not 


is cle way 
dire tly, bis 
but ourselves 
takes 


precedence of everything sensuous, afid there can 


clo not find it, 


shape it and build it up, the logic 


organisations. t! at wi 


element 


SIR GEORGE JESSEL: 


I.—By George J. Webber, LL.B. 


Forty: years 
first Jew to be a- 
Crown or 


(,eorgve Jessel. the 
English 
Bench 


pride he 


“ir 
Othcer of the 
Judietal 


with justi! 


AYO 
LAW 
raised to the 
Hie’ ory will say, 


once. 


prop resied, “that the three yreateat (han ery men 
wer: Hardwicke, Cairns, and 1." History has 
ape roved this interested verdict of the Judge who 
never doubted A Solon in his own day, a venera 


tion has. but intensified his lustre. Clear and com 
of the lawyer 
and Law-reformer, a phenomenal luminary in «ye 


leva! 


welling he emerves—lodeatar Law. 
iirmament. 
Zadok Aaron Jeasel was a coral merchant 


in Sa Vile 


living 
how, and po rhaps it was to his business 
circle that his youngest son, born in 1824 
to tread underfoot the 
delay that vig 


principles which, 


deatined 
law's abuses and the law's 
owed orous prasp of commercial 
astonishing even experts, made 


them think that his life had been spent in the City 


instead of in Lincoln's inn. To Jews. as to all 
who could not sign the Thirty Nine Artich S, 
Oxford and Cambridge were as yet closed: Jowett 


had not yet fought religious disabilities in the 
universities. There was thus no prospect of a Seniot 
Wranglership-——an equipment with which many of 
the illustrious nineteenth century judges had come 
to the Kar. But the success of James Mull and other 
stalwarts in their strugvle for a colleve 
tarian and free of religious teats. 


had led to the 
founding of University College in the thirties. and 
Jessel had cause to be grateful. At the age of 
twenty he graduated in London University as an 
M.A., Gold Medallist of his year in Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. Entering Lincoln's Inn 
as a student in 1842, he became pupil in the cham 
bers of three eminent members of the | 
sively, and in 1847 was “ called.’ 

At the architect of his own tortunes 
he took spacious chambers in Stone Buik ling 
larve enough even we n he 


jar succes 


outset 


became Sol 


to 
As a pupil to Sir Barnes 
‘eacock | (afterwards Chief Justice of Be meal). | 


practise Oonveyancing, 


it 


by means of our own spiritual 


exist no sort of doubt that our whole world rests 
upon a framework of thought. With this crude 
materialism is cut down at the root. . . . In 
the face of all the growing desire for pleasure and 
sensuous happiness, the product of. an advanced 
materialistic civilisation, there stands victorious his 
(Kant’s) positiye conviction that this path does not 
lead to genuine satisfaction, and that those who make 
happiness their aim will be certain not to attain it.” 

The two centuries that have elapsed since the 
birth of Kant have seen great changes in the world 
of thought and in the realm of scientific investiga. 
tions. At one time it seemed as if these changes 
disastrous effect on man’s 
Every 
invention, heightened 
his coneeit and increased his faith in his ability 
ultimately to riddle of the 
To-day thinking man is hearkening hack to Kant’ 
theory 


were going to have 
spiritual outlook and on his attitude to life. 
discovery, every 


new 


solve the un) verse, 


of knowledge, and is realising once more 
that all he can grasp or deal with is the world of 

the world of 
of the great truth, first proclaimed 
by Israel's Lawgiver, “ The secret thing: 
tw! but the things tha! 
revealed belong unto us and to our children tor 


phenomena, not realities. He js 
becoming aware 
helong 
he Lord our God: are 
ever, that we may do all the words of this law” 
(Deut; 20, 28), 

There are many people to day to whom it seems 
that 


should speak of 


inspired 


should 


stranve wise men, divinely, men. 


secret things. and 
man's intellect the right and the ability to discover 
that is behind the things 
that religious teachers of all times 


know 
able in order to keep their fellowmen in darkness 


the mystery visible. 


They 


have intentionally (lrawn a veil over thing 


imauine 


and toincrease their Own power throneh the people s 
They therefore 


be influenced by 


them 
that is 
te 


ignorance. refuse to allow 


selves to any teaching 


conveyed by positive religion, and 


and search for the truth with “an unbiased) mind. 


Kant's great discovery jis that, in the epistame 
logical sense. there is no such thing as an un 
biased mind. As long as man is ubject to the 


limitations of and tir he Canna ta) 


discover the truth hw hia own effort From this 


if said to have often * pico with | hief inte the 


small hours of the morning. No adventitious aid 


of birth o family prop Hied him forth into the full 


stream of practice. lhe proverbial waiting-time 
of the young counsel was his lot too ; but gradually 
hi bevan Al juire a lar practs in the tourt of 
Chancery to2—-the first year’s modest earning 

reached £10000 in thy fourth we | 
remained for 7 t hye future ludve 
hevan to think he had mist ken his vocation but 


this period af checked had its Line 


Vie 
Jethro befor 
it pre pared Jeasel for his 
8 from the of the 
of Chan ery and its time-honoured abuses. 

The mav words forms 
Vain, 
tions of hus knowl of 
(1). After ei 


amt 
Vases’ 
his father 


it was like his forefathe 
W illia puts if 
fas ing Pharaoh 


with in-law 


of delivering hondags old Court 
i chain of 

And detinitions 
by laying 
juity, Law, and Practio 
at the ar, he min the dionit, 
of (dues (ounsel from Lord W est burs attached 


himeelf te t his Rolls sir? per Over rol 


deep ait found: 
bteen 


Junior 


Komilly and rapidly bern re its re 


Lord Herschel] used to say that a man eoulkd 
cautious, waited until his AS 
dated, and three years later mn rye 
Dover as a Liberal. He was ole and pore 
sented SA Comstititenes bent yours 
debate as a ik ual the night 
man for th right task ia the hut rei the mm rit of 
the Sstalesman « glory te have 


discovered during a brilliant 


epeech on a Dill, as ten vears later, 
Reacone field mark, | cat Cairne ia his man Im IST} 
Sennel AS ted (ere ral and 
knighted. Hix moome, excexding any then on 
recon, am anted | 

Kut he was doing more than makinglees. Mainly 
to his taaSterty hand we owe what it is no e xayyera 


tron, to call the greatest Statute in English History, 
‘ne | Charter of Modern English Legal Procedure, 


The Rutiders of our Law 


TWO TRI 


there is only one step to the admission that ¢),. 
truth may be discovered by divine iNSPiration, 
and that a revelation may be vouchsafed to th» 
spirit of man by a message, or a flash of light. 
from an unknown world, a world beyond Space 
and above time. 

Already man is able partly to free himself fp. yy 
the limitations of space and time by listening to 
sounds carried through the ether as electric wa ia 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable by the hand 5 
man, And he is willing to 
benefit by what he hea 


‘listen-in”’ and +, 
rs, even though the man; 

in which the sounds reach him is a mystery to })\). 
There jis no reason why we should not believe ¢},.: 
there is a * broadcasting station.” 
heaven above,” 


in the “ starr.) 
from which the divine law is «». 
stantly flashed out and jis received in the hum 

heart or autonomous 
called the 


[Imperative 


conscjence, as an mo 
principle’ that may be 
This was inde 
broadcast at Sinaj to the whole human race jn i} 
form of the “* Thou shalt ” 
of the Decalpgue 
within” | 


‘ategor 
Imperative.” 


Thou shalt net 
the 
Kant as a 


and 


long before moral | 


was discovered by Messy 
that is congtant!y conveyed to the human |. 
and is decjphered by each man his own w 


Had Kant li ved to-day, 


Ix 'ieve that he would not have stopped wher. 


there js every 
did in his transcendental philosophy, or e\ 
\\ hen another cent 


distinction set up. by 


his ethpeal aching 


will have passed , the 


Kongsberg puilosopher between pure res 


are th al 


will probably. ha 
appeared the teachings of Judaism. will 
be clearer and more acceptable than ever 
however. will not the vratitucd: 
future generations will feel tor the reat 
which Immanuel: Kant rendered to the +t) 
mind | by anaiyerng dnd fixing ite Jimne of 
and for the Stamp of divinity: which 
upon the human heart by makine t the eat 


th 


least rrateful, are will ver 4 


‘strictest moraliat of modern. tint 


BUTES 


vi "The J Let of 


ith tiv ol { 


on Law and its courte, | 


yrown up tor several centuries, a hod 
made precedent called Equity, admi 
Prin by Court of if 
ol Chancery Vers olten ther “ae 
bet woan iweo \ W 
rem at Commo Law Phereut 
appomted prea went f har 
victory \vain, it was an age of mire tec? 
pleading. The pla knew what det 
‘ited “in? ‘ ot het i 
were awa nie the ar.iquarian dust! 
A on Law and (Cha 
Sit ij ‘ ol bcature, and a Tatr 
ne pre clure an hatant 
that “A atal hed 
nh ( heaneoery was taken no try affwiavit, 
lewwel was drafteman of the Rules un 
and urman of the Rule Committe: 
ive them a erpre tation when he later 
the 
\\ hen tas the ti, Attorm 
freneral, Sir J (Colendge. realisi that his 


lorle was not made wat 


Master of the Hol! 


and was later «worn 


courtegual y 


with uni 


he 


er 7 approhat Moti. 


tine Privy (ounces! {dey pte mbher 3. 1873, he too’ 
his seat on the Bench, whence, for ten years, he we* 
to mould and re mould the law. Although 


disqualified for the House of Commons. vet havi 


regard to the spirit of the Judicature Act, be sai 
the inconsistency of judicial impartiality 
political partisanship thought it best not 
ask ‘oi the votes of Dover again. The Bench we 


his meter and happiness his reign to the ardet:' 
was an inspiration. In Browning's words (Be 
Evra) : 

“ Herd, work enough to watch 


The Master work and catch 
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Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the 
tool’s true play.” 

Rapid and lucid in hearing and deciding, he 
became a favourite with suitors and with advocates. 
“Tt was his constant effort to make Equity con- 
sonant with the spirit and necessities of the times 
and, avoiding technicalities, to get in the most 
expeditious and least expensive manner to the 
proper resuit.""(2) Yet, if a man had something to 
say and said it crisply, especially were he a young 
counsel, he would never fail to get a hearing. 
‘It was almost a joke,’ said Lord Davey, * that 
the younger a man was, the more chance he had 
of being heard at the Rolls.” Jessel remembered 
his early buffettings and gave juniors a chance. 
He understood a case as soon as it was ‘presented. 

There was a superstition,” said The Law Journal 
(3), “* that nature had physically endowed him with 
the capacity of acquiring knowledge, and that he 
could read with one eye one ling and the next line 
with the other.” Ahad Ha’am has truly said that 
the keynote of Mosaic Law was Justice: Justice, 
justice shalt thou pursue.” Justice was Jessel’s 
Leitmotif substantial, not technical justice. Nor 
did he show particular favour to those of his own 
race, 

It is related of Shemuel that once, 
stream on a plank, he was helped over by a stranger, 


on crosaing a 


who wishing him to 
Rabbi 
thinking that having accepted this aasistance, bh 
Jessel felt a similar 
ruple in the Epping Foreat cause of 1874 
\ score. of defendants lords of the 


were 


turned out to be a suitor. 


adjudicate on a refused, 


clispute. The 


not be impartial. 


manor near 
pping) _ being 


from 


mile’ the 
forest land. on the 


orporation 


restrain them enclosing 


yround that there was'a right of common fo all 
When at the Kar. he had been counse! for ne of 
more Of the enclosing and at tiret he 


declined to try the case. However, at the earnest 


case tilustrat pnother rare mm 
ues the trmal lasted for twenty-three 
‘avs, Some w om were heard. he had 

in | + an Oral judymen 

and iaw the hue interests. at 

a i ana evel LAKE to 
ih nm went agamét the lords 

mano, and. the open space of 

Equit kd not tt | 
“4 ait i ii resi er 
hit at the Common Law \ riding to | i* an 

tomtitil he chooses, and that m “aceord and satis 
the credit may tal mia t if tor 
one of the mvystern of ngheh Common 

* } ‘| 

eThaps the mos fascinatin caae in wi 

t 
delive red nt \A the =f marcia wil! 
in Lord St. Leonards —eminent 


lett several hut his 
found. Oft 
his dave 


will could nowhere 


enh had he ed the tx j ste with 
hter and ki her of alterations from time 


to time, #0 that she waa fully raant with the 


COUT 
provisions. It was 
been destroyed with the int 
Jeasel held that th 
of 


ention ot 


ts of a lost will, like *hgge 


Conte 


any other instrument 


evidence of even a single witness ii he 
mterest: d. whoar ws racity and On wee 
unimpeached He further dectar 
execution of hi we loss, 


“ ov George J easel. 


President of t hye ( ort of 


pages, was delivered cally, and is a maste rpiece of 
lucid exposition of basic principles. ‘In the case 
of a will, the Court should not be anxious narrowly 
to restrict the rules of evidence which were made 
for the purpose of furthering truth and justice, but, 
guided by those principles which have guided other 
tribunals in other countries in admitting this kind 
of evidence, to admit it, at all events in this case.”’(4). 

Such a man was bound to have the defects of 
his qualities. His self-confidence and intellectual 
dogmatism scorned. weaker minds. There was 
cause, for he was rarely appealed from or rarely 
reversed, Once, when the Court of Appeal overruled 

decision of his, “ That is strange,” 
when [sit with them, they way agree with me.” 

Jessel’a activities were not confined to the Rolls 
Court. A trustee of the British Museum and one 
of the Patents Commissioners, he took no small 
share also in the counsels of his people. He was 
a Vice-President of the Anglo-Jewish Association 
and a member of the Rumanian Committe:. The 
last few vears of his all too short life were prolif. 
| of Lelévre and Grote, In 


he said: 


of Successor 


Be he mace epted the high acaclemic dist im tion 
versity, and 


forty 
merit.”” 


conferred by the senate of London Uni 


the pupil whom. the examiners has’. 
hefore, certifivad.~ of 
heca nite View Chantetior 


fire 


vears 
very distir.curshed 
The next. vear he 

instance and hecame 
Appeal. In the 


ceased te) hve 


Masters of the Benet Lincoln's ele'ted him 
Treasure At tp. of fame. vet in the 
plenit ule of power, a uTeat Jew, a 
great Judge: adjudicating until thin a few dave 
of the en’, he died. 

\s one reads his judgments, it is not a mere 
aderiy, exsiceated fossilised——-wiiieh 
review, precework thee. no lahoured purie 


yaa h. The 
you mark the man 


not the writt 


flashing eve, the expressive gesture, 
behind the whole... The 


there. Viviri. 


spoken, 


word, is lasting 


t} Ar wer? uttered print The dry 
of long riples rise tote life and 1} base hd. 
not precedents burnished up with topical touch, 
but older authoriticea 
liaewlt in the spirit of the time Si rhonumentum 
recuiria, ‘as Wren sant of M Pa 
inthe Reports Since him. ther hath en 
armed, jud subtie, paces 
tut have posses t this are 

va ‘ awittness of Apprehension and 
ast of le ral pri iphes 


il.—By Summerfield. 


This vear marke the hundredth anniversary of 


t hes ar Anglo ly ~ tridest etl ni 
itis if ~ da aT prirists 
The son of Zadok Jessel. a coral merchant of 


~a Vile Low, ith London (ti 


born 


February the thirteenth, eighteen hundred and 

\ at (ixtord or am WAR hose 
(ave lo ed to mem hers of the Jewish faith ard 
youtiy whose a bilities hari fy hy 
| i? Here he took all 

73 } 
evetable ph wtural ar! mathe. 
lie Was, Mmorenv a scholar of no mean 
attamm ts in Heb at 

im call to the Bar, and 
te the cat his pre Alte and sudden 

was destined to sh bright: 
all tint. 
storm, and 
em the Bar 1 
d of abnor- 
amy 
*he-h produced in him a 
relerre| to by his traducers aa 
moeit— tor with so retentive a 
ww he was able without difficulty constant y 
utstrip | s fellows, displa ving that characteristic 


‘a tranquil consciousness f effort] superionty 


wife | s said to he the mark of the Balliol man. 


Ana vet, uti ith nt 


14) | 1) 
(5) Manson, ibed, 


Sugden St. Leonards: 


154, p 


by nature and seeming to 


put forth no effort, Jessel once embarked on a task 


never left it till it was finished. Even whilst he was 
reading in chambers—that period in the life of the 
normal young barriater which most nearly ap- 
proaches the state of dignity with leisure, if not 
idleness—he frequently worked on till the small 
hours. 

His earnings at the Bar in his first yeor were £52 ; 
by the end of his fourth year they liad mounted 
to £1,000, a miserable pittance which by no means 
accorded with the notions and ambitious projects 
revolving in his mind 

Official recognition and promotion was sl iw, 
which delay, though bitter to Jessel, was to prove a@- 
fortunate circum=iance indeed for the development 
afterwards said, this 
his life was extremely usefu), even as had 
been t he sojourn of his forefat he ’ Moses with Jethro 


of English law : for. as it was 


perio’ if 
hbefer. he ventured forth to the presence of Pharaoh, 
preparing him; as did this period of seeming stag: 
nation, for the mission which the Fates had destined 
for him—namely, that of delivering the Law of 
England from the House of Bondage of the Courts 
of Chancery and the inequitable shackies of Equity. 
Throughout this period Jessel was in considerable 
‘but the calla of his pra tice— a heavy 
burden for the normal man—-left him chafing 
voke of ve leiure, 
he devoted to the a quistiggn of such a mastery of 


demand, 
enough 
under the which leisure 
the principles of the Laws of England (and more 
especially of the Laws of Equity) as had never before 


al 


tained by any lawyer, and has certainly 

He entered Parliament as member for Dover ; 
though hat attained tye? reat clint ime tion AS A dehater 


h his Manner was somewhat 


matter too weighty, 


whi 
and his 


teh 


the House, for 
disdainf 
vert heless, 
thee. in 


this Tite tix). hie 


he waa, 
marked out to hich legal 
[SOS he wae Soucitor 
had broken all 
ry a of lees earned at the Bar. 
that his income from 


*> 
per 


rem iv) 
it as eatimated 
legal practice Was in the region 
Naster of the 


In IS73 the hich : 


vaca! and Sir George Js 


Rois fell 
to the 


wel Was 


post, thus being the firsi Jew in England to attain 
puackie rank 

\ nest Many qua ities wi h had thus arly in 
ne i | hy au cna TO the moat 
riff tall professions, hampered as he had been 
wk ol " hacking of ly influence, 

farming wt nd. loarn com bined 
Por if ied profound 

ts) | vai pret Mi outestance 
head of the solicrtor bran h of th was 
abel to’sayv of hin \\ ether il Waa a qu of 
real property, or charter-parties, or the custom of 


he knew them all ae if 


instead af ut 


had bee nt in the 
Inn Hie 


eputed amongst his cont. 


te new 


evervth hut. alias strange to relate 

of t Pie wish community. 4 

heel was that he was a Very feeble hut 

card plaver 

As a judge, Jenne | many 

records, Where the law my a in 
not heattate 


ary partie ular hecome outwe 
comatructive 


rf did ris 


a“ 


to condemn. But his we 


suygyest 


intelleet than a deativ 
ami introduce 1 egal reforme, he prac- 
ly re-me e whole of the law ef Equity, 
arnine f | wi! by his labours the well-merited 
the father of modern Equity. The 
a | history has already assigned him a niche 
legal ‘Ts pale of Fame as one of the three 
greatest Chancery judges of all time, second only, 
if at all Lord Hardwicke and Lord Cairns. 


Though wracked by the tortures of bodily ailme “nt, 
his mine Vas alert the day of his death 


suspect the pain he underwent often as he sat 


upon the bench. So far from faltering 


was he, that he achieved what few judges 
achieve 
sion, is re ordea! he was compelled to 
a holiday, 


causes before him 


But rapid work never meant with him slipshod 


or inaccurate work : 


ever been reversed. 


keen, 


vorous, pric reifiy, full of wit and hiwh Ssyurits, few 


or halting 
ever 
he got ahead of his liste, and on one occa- 
vo himeelf 
he having disposed so rapidly of the 


few judgments of his having 
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of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have 
adopted towards Judaism and the Jewish people. 
Aslight familiarity with our religious, philosophical, 
and rabbinic literature, or even with the Talmud, 
would have made such an error on the part of Kant 
and those who shared his view 
of the teachings of Judaism, utterly impossible. 
Had he known where to look for it Kant would, 
indeed, have found that his ethical theories, so far 


on the moral value 


as they are practical and are applicable to human 
nature as it is, have been anticipated by the rabbia, 
just as his epistomological doctrines have been 
foreseen—if only dimly and vaguely—-by the 
Jewish thinkers of the Middle Ages. ‘He would 
have found a striking resemblance best ween his own 


categorical imperative and the insistence of the 
Mosaic and Rabbinic Law on good being done-fo: 
its own sake, on WES WW. on the ia 
command being kept just because it was a divine 
command, On a man serving his* Master without 
any thought of reward 

Kant’s lack of knowledge tn 


not, however, de twar 


injustice that he has done t i 
eating his ness asa crit 
from. realising the significance 
mo! we as his ethical tea 
ivilised world of to-da 
tentionaliy., Kant has 
Ja laism more Tran 

his doctrines confirm from thi 


du 
tenets «an 


ibe 7. 


ep 


A | of the religious: smirit 
J Thal we fined it. b iT Irsel Vex 


| SIR GEORGE JESSEL: 
1.—By George J. Webber; LL.B. 


Forty vears ago died Sw (leore leasel, 
first. Jew. ti ty Law Of the 
frown raise | tr + Py ral 

History will say once, with justibable pride | 

prophesred, that the three greats (“hat 

were Hardwicke. Cairn and Hist 
approved tris intereeted verd th wl 

tion has hut intense: ped bis lustre (‘lear and 


peling he emerges lodestar of the Law. lawve: 


and Law-reformer, a phenomenal luminary in the 
leva! 

a *k Aaron Jeasel was a coral merchant. living 
in Savile Row, and perhaps it was to his business 
circle that his \ kon. born in destined 
to tread underfoot the law's abuses and the law's 
delays owed that <cT of oommer al 
Principles which, astonishing even experts, mace 


is i 
think that his life had been aepenmt in the City 


inn 


the Lhirts Nine Arvieles. 


instead of in Lincoln's 
could 
Oxford and Cambride 
had yet fought 


Universities. There was thus no prospect | 


who not 


7 


were as vet closed lowett 


religious cisalulities in the 


fa Senior 
Wranglership—an equipment 
the illustrious nineteenth centurs 
to the Bar 


stalwarts« n 


with which many of 
had come 
But the success of James Niddi and other 
their struggle for a college. non-se 

had 
founding of University College in the thirties 


tarian and free of religious tests the 


anda 
Jeasel had cause to be grateful. At the ave of 


twenty he graduated in London University as an 
M.A., Gold Medallist of his year in Mathematic: 


and Natural Philosor)«. entering 


Lim oln 
as a student in 1842, he hecame pupil in the cham. 
vers of three eminent mem'!«ore of the Rar SUCCES 
aively, and in 1847 was “ called.’ 

At the outset architect of his own fortunes 
he took spacious chambers in Stone Buildings 


large enough even when he tecarae Solicites 
General—and began. with moderate success to 


practise Conveyancing. As # pupil to Sir Barnes 
Peacock (afterwards Chief Justice of Benwal;. he 


—_ ° 


oxift no sort of doubt that our whole world rests 
upon a framework of thought. With this crude 
materialism is cut down at the reot. . . . In 
the face of all the growing desire for pleasure and 
sensuous happiness, the product of an advanced 
materialistic civilisation, there stands victorious hie 
(Kant’s) positive conviction that this path does » 
lead to genuine satisfaction, and that those whe’ 


happiness their aim will be certain not to at* 
The two centuries that have elapse” 


birth of Kant have seen great hy 
of thonght and in the realm of ae , a 
tions. At one time it seerme? wae CHANZES 
going to have a dis man ~ 
spiritual outlook and om Every 


eventron. heightened 
taith in his almlity 
Pd ile ot tin 


arkening back to Kant’s 


Comms 


verse. 


yras we deal with is the world of 
the world of ry Hy is 


proc taimed 


but. the thin that are 


unte us and to our children for 


do all the words cyt this law 
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And : 
oF him ky ye of 
ty. Law, and } ti fter eighteen vears 
iv), and rapidly became its recognised leader 
Lord H eres hel] to aa that a man couid 
cautious waited mtil his was consol 
dated, and three vears later. in 1SG8 he stood for 
,eTr Liheral Hy “AS elected and 
Alitho dogm atin he ved as A re! cal 
debater as a al pue acer. To seleet the night 
man for the right task i the duty and the 1 rit of 
tle sta‘ eaman It (jladstone's riory 
discovered Jessel in 1869 during a brilliant 
hon a Bankruptey Bill, as ten vears later. 
Beaconsfield marked out Cairns as his man In 
was appointed NSolicitor-General ami was 
Krighted His iMcome, exceeding any then on 


“at he was doing more than making fees 


Mainly 
8 Masteriy hand we owe what it is no oxXagyera 

to Oall the greatest Statute in Enelish Histe-, 


the Charter of Modern English Legal Procodure, 


The of one Law 15% 


there is Xs sep to the admission that the 
truth discovered by divine jn«nira: 
and te revelat 7on may he vi muchsafe:| 


apie’ Ps man by a message, or a flash of ||... 
mknown world, a world bevond 

shove time 
re acl man is able partly to free himself ron 
ae of space and time by listen): 
carried through the ether as electric ~ 


mnoontrolled and uncontrollable by the har | 
And. he willing listen in at) 
henefit by what he hears, even though the mo 
in. which the sounds reach him is a mystery to 
1 here 8 Th) TeRSOT! W hy we should not belie Ve 
there is a broadcasting station in the «ts 
heaven above,” from which the divine law is 
stantly flashed out and is received in the hu 
heart o1 conscrence, as an autonomous 
he called the 
imperative 


principle that may 
This 
broadcast at Sinai to the whole human rac 


Thou shalt 


atec 
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Kant as ry 


conveyed to the human 
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and is deci phered by each man in his ow 
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t Act 
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Hints of the prope’ craft, tricks of the 
tool's true play.” 

Ranid and lucid in hearing and deciding, he 

becanie a favourite with suitors and with advocates. 


“It was his constant effort to make Equity con-. 


sonant with the spirit and necessities of the times 
and, avoiding technicalities, to get in the most 
expeditions and least expensive manner to the 
proper result."\(2) Yet, if a man had something to 
say ad said it crisply, especially were he a young 
couns i, he would never fail to get a hearing. 
‘It was aimost a joke,” said Lord Davey, “ that 


the younger a2 man was, the more chance he had 


of heard at the Rolls.”” Jessel remem bered 
his early buffettings and gave juniors a chance. 
He andeérstood a case a4 soon as it was presented. 

said The Law . 6 nal 


that nature h wil physi endowed him with 


There was a superstition, 


the capacity of acquiring knowledge, and that he 
could read with one eve one line aod the next line 
with the other.” Ahad Ha’am has said that 
the keynote of Mosaic Law was Justice: Justice, 
justice shalt thou pursew Justice was ‘essel's 
Leitmotif substantial, not technical justice. 
did he show particular favour to those of his own 
race. 

It is related of Shemuel that once, on crossing a 
strearh on a plank, he was helped over by a stranger, 
who turned out to be a suitor. wishing him to 
adjudicate on a dispute The Rabbi refused, 
thinking that having accepted this assistance, he 
might not be impartial. Jessel felt a similar 
scruple in the Epping Forest cause cc’¢ore of 1874. 
\ seore of defendants (lords of the manor near 
KL pping were being sued by the Corporation to 
restraan. them from enelosing forest land, on the 
zround that there was a right of common to all. 
When at the Bar. he had been counse! for one ot 
more of the enclosing landlords, and: at ‘tirst he 


declined to try the case. However, at. the earnest 
request of both sides, he finally consented, - The 
same case ilystrates another quality rare im a 
Aithouwh the trial lhsted for twenty-three 
witnesses were heard. he had 


his mind ana cle iverecd ATi 


after the irvument its statement of 

ia and iaw--in spite of the huve interests at 
‘ke-—were unassailed and never taken te 
appeal. ay went t bie boris 
of the manor. and the Open of 


Epping was thereby virtually seeured for the 


inhabitants of London Law must be certain, he 
thought ma be is sam. but 
I never doubt tie rarely 1 rved viymer 
H seemed natural pape’ at 
n Lord S rh and always, almost 
aiways, to hit the right nail on the head 
lo the obsoleacences of the law wo merey was 
shown Pha unbrows law of land came under 
pent y law which i¢ nonsens Keing an 
Equity man, he could sot resist the traditional 
hit at the law Aceording to English 
ommon Law. accep anvthing it} 
satisiaction of bis debt exes pt a less amount of 
ii? ma take horse or 4 Canary or 
tomtit if 2e chooses, and that is ‘accord and aatis- 
faction ; but by the most. extraordinary pecu- 


liar.ity of the Envlish Common Law. the creditor 

take 1Us. thi. in the £& Therefore, although 
the creditor mav taks & Canary, yet if the debtor 
did not give him a canary, together with his 19s. 6d.. 
there was no ‘accord and satisfaction.’ That is 
one of the mysteries of the English Common Law.” 

erhaps the most fascinating case in which he 
delivered judgment was the St. Leonards will 
dispute in 1876.(4) Lord St. Leonards—eminent 
conveyancer, author, and Lord Chancellor—had 
left several codicils, but his will could nowhere be 
found. Often had he discussed the bequests with 
his daughter and told her of alterations from time 
to time, so that she was fully conversant with the 
provisions. It was incredible that the will had 
been destroyed with the intention of revoking it. 
Jessel held that the contents of a lost will, like those 
of any other instrument, could be proved by the 
evidence of even a single witness, although 
interested, whose veracity and competency were 
unimpeached. He further declared that state- 
ments made by the deceased before and after the 
execution of his will were, in the event of its loss, 
admissible. The judgment, running into seventeen 


(2) A. P. Peter: Decisions of Sir George Jeucl, pag 
(3) Vol. XVil., March 24, 1883. 


pages, was delivered orally, and is a masterpiece of 
lucid exposition of basic principles. “In the case 
of a will, the Court should not be anxious narrowly 
to restrict the rules of evidence which were made 
for the purpose of furthering truth and justice, but, 
guided by those principles which have guided other 
tribunals in other countries in admitting this kind 
of evidence. to admit it, at all events in this case.’"(4). 

Such a nan was bound to have the defects of 
his qualities. His self-confidence and intellectual 
dogmatism scorned weaker minds. There waa 
cause, for he was rarely appealed from or rarely 
reversed. Once, when the Court of Appeal overruled 
a decision of his. “ That is strange,” he. said; 
‘ when I sit with them, they always agree with me.” 

Jessel’a activities were not confined to the Rolls 
Court. A trustee of the British Museum and one 
of the Patents Commissioners, he took no small 
share also in the counsels of his people. He. was 
a Vice-President of the Anglo-Jewish Association 
and a member of the Rumanian Committee. The 
last few vears of his all teo-short life were prolific 
of honours of Lelévre and robe, in 
1880 he accepted the high acadienic distinction 
conferred by the senate of. London University, and 
the pupil whom the examiners had. forty years 
before, certified “of very distinguished merit,” 
hex thi iT Vi ("hy Nes The next Vear he 
ceased to he a Judge of first instance and became 
President of the Court of Appeal In ISS3 the 
Masters of the Bench of Lincoln's Inn elected him 
Treasuret At the acmé of fame, vet in the 


Pay seat cal >with eer ren jew. 


vreatl Judge. act tica ‘ha within a davs 
of the rut. bye cliext. 

As one reads hie 
orderly, e Assit ated! fossilised which 
review. No piecework these, no laboure purpi 
pats h The flashing eve. the Apres 


vou mark fhe maa behind the whol The *peken, 


not the written word, is there, | 

even than were it uttered ter prim bhe ary 

id 


not pr mlents burnished up with ul touch, 


but older authoritie —Nhakespearean- wise —revita- 
in the spur’ | the tite. monumentum 
requiris, Circa os Wren said of St. Paul's. 
Jeasel’s Wonumet, more lasting than bronze,” 
ein th Renerts. Since him, there hath arisen 
none like unto him ’ There have been judges 
warned, podg more subtle. judges more 


rit who have this rare 
nation of clearness, Vigour of understanding, 
varied knowledge. swiltness of apprehension and 


master, ol iples. (>>) 


W. Summerfield. 

This year marke the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of one of Anglo-Jewry’s most eminent 
sons and one of England's greatest jurists, 

The son of - Zadok Jessel, a coral merchant of 
Savile Row, George Jessel was born in London on 
February the thirteenth, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-four. 

A career at Oxtord o1 Cambridge was in those 
days closed to members of the Jewish faith, and 
young Jessel, whose unusual abilities had from his 
earliest years. attra ted attention, was sent to 
University College, London. Here he took all 
knowledge for his sphere, distinguishing himself 
more especially in the realms of natural philosophy, 
vegetable physiology, structural botany and mathe- 
matics. He was, moreover, a scholar of no mean 
attainments in Hebraic stuches. 

In 1847 George Jessel was called to the Bar, and 
thenceforth to the day of his premature and sudden 
death he was destined to shine as one of the brightest 
stare in the legal world, whose glories will remain 
undimmed for all time. 

He was abundantly endowed by nature, and 
unusually well equipped for success at the Bat or 
any other calling ; he was possessed of anh abnor- 
mally retentive memory, which produced in him a 
clear and unhesitating self-confidence which bor- 
dered upon and was referred to by his traducers as 
overwhelming conceit—for with so retentive a 
memory he was able without difficulty constantly 
to outstrip his fellows, displaying that characteristic 
of tranquil consciousness of effortless superio! ity” 
which is said to be the mark of the Balliol man. 
Anil yet, though indolent by nature and seeming to 


(4) [1876] 1 PD. Sugden ve. St. Leonards: p. 154, p. 242. 
(5) Manson, ibéd, 


put forth no effort, Jessel once embarked on a task 
never left it till it was finished. Even whilst he was 
reading in chambers—that period in the life of the 
normal young barrister which most nearly ap- 
proaches the state of dignity with leisure, if not 
idleness—he frequently worked on till the small 
hours. 

His earnings at the Bar in his first year were £52 ; 
by the end of his fourth vear they had mounted 
to £1,000, a miserable pittance which by no means 
accorded with the notions and ambitious projects 
revolving in his mind. 

Official ree ogmuon and promotion alow, 
which delay, though bitter to Jessel, was to prove a 
fortunate circumstance indeed for the development 
of Enytish law 
period in his life was extremely useful, even as had 


for. as it Wars aft« rw ards said, this 


heen the SO OUTTI of his for fat} ct Moses with Jet hro 
befere he ventured forth to the presence of Pharaob, 
preparing him, as did this period of seeming stag- 
nation. for the W bea hy the Fates had d-stine d 
for him-—-namely, that. of delivering the Law of 
England from the ‘House ot ndage ‘a the Courts 
of Chancery and the inequitable shackies of Equity. 
Throughout this period Jessel was in. considerable 
demand; but. the calls of tus practice—a heavy 


enough burden for the norvaal man —left him chafing 


under the voke of le manure, whit h sure 
voted to th i suet A mastery of 
the p ples «* the Laws of Engiand (and more 
laws of | As hac never before 
been attaing byw anv iawver, and has tainly 
ei] lament as member toi Dover : 
tnough he attained no great distinction as a.dehater 
‘Hous oh his ma me: Was what 
tla 7 i= matt too wel rity, he 
theless, clearly marked o for high: legal 


» In 1868 he was appointed Solieitor-Ceneral. 
My to time, too, he had broken all records in 
reepeet of fees earned at the Bar, for it was estimated 
that his income from i cal prac tice was in the region 


of Der anntim., 


In 1873 the hich office of Master of the Rolls fell 


Vea and sit (;eorvge Jessel Was appointed to the 


; pust, thus being the first Jew in England to attain 


judicial rank 

{mongst many qualities which had thus early in 
Lite ured suit h SUCCOSS for Jesse! iti the most 
difficult of all professions, hampered as he had been 
by the lack of financ.al backing or family influence, 
outstanding were his profound learning combined 
hearty coi mon sense and wide knowledge of 
allairs. Ko} if lawyer ld claim profound 
a knowledge of the law as Jessei, few distinguished 
men outside the legal profession could outdistance 
Thus the 
head of the solicitor branch of the prole . n was 


him far in their own special spheres 
able to sav of him: Whether it was a question of 
real property, or charter parties, or the custom of 
the Stock Exchange, or brokerage in Mincirg Lane, 
he knew them all as if his life had been spent in the 
City instead of at Lincoln's Inn.” He was 
monly reputed amongst his contemporaries to know 
evervthing: but, alas! strange to relate of a 
member of the Jewish community, his “* Achilles’ 
heel’ was that he was a very feeble but persistent 
card player 

As a judge, Jessel broke and established many 
records, Where the law long administered had in 
any particular become outworn, he did not hesitate 
to condemn, But his was even more a constructive 
intellect than a destructive ; not only did he suggest 
and introduce numerous legal reforms, he prac: 
ti ally re-modelled the whole of the law of Equity, 
earning for himself by his labours the well-merited 
designation “ the father of modern Equity.” The 
verdict of history has already assigned him a niche 
in the legal Temple of Fame as one of the three 
greatest Chancery judges of all time, second only, 
if at all, to Lord Hardwicke and Lord Cairns. 

Though wracked by the tortures of bodily ailment, 
his mind was alert to the day of his death; keen, 
vigorous, piercing, full of wit and high spirits, few 
could suspect the pain he underwent often as he sat 
upon the bench, So far from faltering or halting 
was he, that he achieved what few judges ever 
achieve—he got ahead of his lists, and on one occa 
‘sion, it is recorded, he was compelled to give himself 
a holiday, he having disposed so rapidly of the 
causes before him, 

But rapid work never meant with him slipshod 
or inaccurate work; few judgments of his having 
ever been reversea. He was averse to the manual 
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labour of taking notes, but forgot nothing, as he 


clearly exhibited in the famous Epping Forest ease, 


where he delivered judzment without a single note 
Upon difficult and com pl xX case of twenty- 
thre. days’ hearing 


The con 
Jeasel the 
ao) happy as when hi 
deep and 
by Ty) 


science of law were to 
ot hie. 
was engaged in solving some 
difficult prohiem therein. 


iplexities ol the 
never 


“at and he Was 


But he was 


means a ‘‘drvasdust”’: from. the - Bench 


he beamed forth ra not alone of illuminating 
intellect, but also of warming and encouraging 
benevolence, His kindness. to the Junior Bar 
was most marked, and. he s ya! cularhy loved 
to hi ip the young b pleading hefore 
him over th tiles 14) if acl sn. eminent leader of 


the Bar to exclaim with. fe petulance: “the 


a. Mayr -t ne 


younge! has of a 
hearing from the Mast of the Rolls. 

Sard Bry himin his” Stude n Biogray hy,” 
the Law Rerort&. are amo he best that have 
ever got fey 3 wn the of the Ene lish 
Law. 

mi i ti universal grief of 
the Bencl k down in the 
pram ol TT ne rye hie had secured for 
hi? ti died betore an 
pil Ti red upon him, 
hut a co rey ferred pon his 


THE 


in the w hole 


There ar 


lew Hiore charming mec 

of the Midrashic Jewish literature than the so-called 
Second ‘Tarwum to the Book of Esther...“ Targum ’ 
means transiation, and WRAL rally Known 
under that At Aramaic ATION of the 
Bible. attribut«ad to Onk los the Pr elyte, which 
Was Originally wed to render the text of the Bible 
into the idioin ne | op ot. Palestine. The 
Targum of the bible was already accepted asauthen- 
tic by the teachers of Mishnah and Talmud, and 
as ai ile Lranpsiation of the 
text, alth places alterations 
f xp! So well known 
was t! | to th lay it isa 
mitzwah leed ) to rear every 
namely, twice | ew -text with the usual 
intonation, vi y v | once the Targum. 
The Book of Eat! tou : first Targum. which 
contains Many Acad! terpretations and stories, 
but the harming and 
interestiny on pile pry ions to the Book 
of Esther int born of the past, 
legendary pit ft ti OL Tih} k and 
ol other pe is devoted 
lo Kone Sok th ite King 
Ahasverus sat at the time when the Esthe story 
began. 

the Book of at! of the 
most po} uiar a Ol the Biblh it 
noton! reiat« a which 18 interesting initself 
to children as he a 
true reiteration, al d, in a way, a prophecy of the 
happenings whi h thee pee pre and 
alter that miraculous event ii Haman says of the 
dews to King Abasver 2 ihere is a nation 
scattered and dispersed among all the peoples of 
your omipire, their laws are ut Trom those ol 
other nations, and it ; it worth the King’s while 
to leave them in af at pleases 
the King. may it be written that they shouid he 
deatroyed it 18 as il we would hear the voice of 
the ant) Sermite oul \ and all tin Hamans of 
ayes past. The biggest ime that can be laid to 
the door of the Jowish perc] that “they are 
different from all othe Pepe they are s attered 
all over the world, th “eTnationals,’ and 
as such not trustw enovch 1D peace Or war, 
“Their laws are difierent from those of other 
nations we do n y acevsations about 


their 
in their 
different laws is sulliciont 
destroyed.” We 
noble character; Mordecai, who befriends the poor 
orphan who lost father and mother and treats her 
as if she were his own daughter. The w Labia he oreell, 


(1) See Babyl. ‘Talmud, Megillab, p. 2:6. 
(2) Rather, 1. 8. 


private or business life. their haVing 


reason that ** they he 


hear, Live 


hand, of a“ 
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SECOND 


son and heir, Charles, ..ho was created a baronet 
shortly after the death of the father. 

It is interestine to recall that by the marriage 
of Mr. Richard Jessel, the second son of Sir Charles 
Jessel, Bt.. and grandson of the famous Master of 
the R'is, to Miss Margaret Lewis, daughter of 
Sir George Lewis, Bt., and granddaughter of the 
fist Sir George Lewis, Bt., which took place last 
year, the two most famous Anglo-Jewish legal 
families were united. 

Sir Charlies Jessel himself married a daughter of 
one of the most distinguished of all public men in 
Anglo-Jewry, the late Right Honourable Sir Julian 
Goldsmid, Bt., 


Herbert, married another of Sir Julian Goldsmid’s 
daughters, and became a baronet in 1917, an honour 
conferred upon him for many distinguished public 
(though he has not been prominently identified 
with Jewish affairs) and political services. In the 
last Honours List Sir Herbert Jessel was promoted 
to the peerage, and by his retention in his new title 
of his family name, has ennobled it forty years 
after the State had intended—an intention which, 
as we have seen, was frustrated by the premature 
death of the father of the new peer. 

Jessel, though not of strictly devout orthodoxy, 


retained to the end of his life a keen interest in- 


Hebraic 
mont. 


exegesis and criticism of the Old Testa- 
his contributions to which were rendered 


TARGUM TO ESTHER 
By Dr. C, Duschinsky. 


too, gives. proof of the, already then well known, 
She does nothing 


happy family life of the Jews. 
that is not in accord with the wishes of her guardian, 
and even as Queen does not transgress the Laws of 
Judaism implanted to her by him, does not forget 
Then 
from 


the love and loyalty to her own people. 
comes the miraculous escape of the Jews 
danger, the turning of the tables, the downfall of 
Haman, the rise of Mordecai, and the joy and 
deliverance of the Jewish people. It is not to be 
wondered at that the Look of Esther 
popular 
 Hamans”’ arose it gave them hope that, just like 
llaman of old, they would fall, like then, 


lreedom and salvation ” vain to the 


hecame So) 


with the Jewish people, \Vhen other 
and, 
will come A 
Jew 

The various characters of the Esther story were 
accordingly enlarged upon by preachers and inter- 
the 


‘| 


earliest times. 
Mid- 
and the Second 
Targum of Esther embraces the greatest part of 


bert Line 


preters of Law from the very 


“were preserved in the various 


rashim, the legends in the Talmud 
sources with the addition of new ele- 
menta, 

(he Second Targum begins with Nebukadnezar 
King of Babylonia, who was one of the ten Rulers 

who ruled over the whole world’; his son Evil 
Merodach isPeported to have had his body pulled 
out of his grave by iron chains so that fulfilled 
be the word of the Bible: “‘ Thou wilt be 
thrown from thy grave like an abhorred offshoot ”’ 
(Isiah 10), 


destruction of 


shall 


This was his punishment ‘for the 
Jerusalem. Nebukadnezar, when 
he had destroyed the holy city and led the children 
ot israel into captivity to Babylonia, took with 
him the throne of Solomon. Then the 
‘King Solomon had built for 
wonderful 


Targum 
himself a 
gold from 
Ophir, adorned with marble inlaid with sapphires, 
rubies, berylls pearls. . . Next to the 
throne golden lions and, opposite 
these, Altogether, however, 
there were seventy-two golden lions and seventy- 
two golden eagles and many other animals in front 
and round the throne—which was made of ivory 
and had six steps leading up to it. ... Next the 
throne were two golden chairs, the one for the 
High Priest, the other for his second in rank. Ona 
platform above the throne were seventy golden 
chairs for the members of the Synhedrion (High 
Court of Justice), who gave judgment before 
King Solomon. From whatever side Solomon 
wished to ascend to the throne he could move it 
by a mechanism; when he put his foot upon the 
lowest step, the golden lion lifted him up to the 
second step, the lion of the second to the third, and 
so on to the fourth, fifth, and, lastly, to the sixth. 
Then the eagles flew near and lifted tiie king to the 
hight (=platform) of the Throne. Also a silver 


throne. It was set with 
and 
were twelve 


twelve golden eagles.” 
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Member of Parliament and doughty " 
champion of all Jewish causes ; Sir Charles’ brother, 


organisation, 


to the head of King Solomon. 


‘the Holy Temple of Jerusalem. 


the more valuable by reason of his sound k).. wledgg 
of Hebrew; it must have appealed keenly 1, Sir 
George Jessel’s keen sense of humour whe: by his 
appointment as Master of the Rolls he was made 
custodian of the rolls and records of the Cou;:. of 
Chancery housed in the Domus Conversorum, 
ancient building built and designated by \; ing 
Henry III for the reception of such Jews ag should 
embrace the Christian faith. 

Sir George Jessel was interred on the 23)! of 
March, 1883, in the cemetery at Willesden, w! or. 
lie buried so many who have made Anglo-Je\ js} 
history. A commemorative bust by Ingram as 
placed fn the Lobby of the Royal Courts of Jus: :¢. 
Many distinguished representatives of the 
attended the memorial service held on Satur ay, 
the day after the funeral, at the Great Port)... 


Street Synagogue, of which Jessel had bevy 4 
member. In his sermon, the Chief Rabbi, who « «. 
the preacher on that occasion, recalled the « «.! 


services Jessel had rendered to many a comm)! 
and/ that he had rendered sj.) 
service in the drawing up of the Constitytio, «| 
Jews’ College. 
Farewell, great judge! Your lips Shali 
more, 
In words of wisdom which make betions proud 
Dispense decrees from your exhaustless «' 
Nor more the grandeur of our laws procla: 
Yet Jessel lives—a long-enduring name | 


(Targum Sheni). 


dragon was connected with this mec! 

When the other kings heard of the wonders © the 
throne of Solomon, they assembled and ca vn 
threw themselves to the ground before his, and 
said: “‘ For no king has yet been built a i hrone 


like this, and no other nation could build . 
And when they saw the throne in working t' 
the Creator of the World. After Kiny 
Solomon had sat down upon his throne, an eagle 


pra ised 


took the crown and put if upon his heact. Then 
the dragon released the mechanism and all the 
lions and gles 1ised themselves and ; ahac 


A golden dove t 

down from a column, opened an ark, took fron . a 
Scroll of the Law and gave it into the hands ©! th 
King, according to the saying, “ The Law sh 


with him and he shall read from it all the de 


his life 80 that he shall remain: lon: 
kingdom, he and his children in the mic 
Israel.”(3) Now came the High Priest arm 


Elders to-creet the King and sat down to th 
and left of the throne to do justice to th 

If it happened that witnesses came bet 
King to give evidence, the mechanism 
working: the bull roared, the lion roarec 
bear grunted, the lamb bleated, the panther b: 
the phoenix cried, the cat mewed, the -pos 
screatched, the cock crowed, the hawk sna) 
and the birds twittered. All this was do! 
frighten the witnesses to speak the truth, so ' 
the world shall not be ruined by lies. 

After Nebukadnezar the throne came into 
possession of Alexander the Great of Macec 
who took it to Egypt, and ultimately it came 
the possession of the kings of Persia. 

Then follows the description of the reig) 
Solomon, the visit of the Queen of#Mheba, to dese: « 
the more vividly later on the downfall of Juch 
caused by the sins of its sons and the conques' ''' 
Nebukadnezar—when we arrive to the Esther-s' ') 
proper. The connection between Solomon and ‘he 
story of Esther is given in the throne upon w!). » 
King Ahasverus sat, while Nebukadnezar * 
mentioned because Vashti was his great-gra: 
daughter, as we shall see presently. 

Ahasverus sat upon his throne and in the thi 
year of his reign gave a feast to all his people. |' 
sat upon his throne and let the people see al! | 
riches ; many of the vessels of gold had come fro. 
“When the Jow 
saw the holy vessels,(4) they would not take pe 
in the festivity, and when the King was more’ 
of this, he ordered that a separate table be 
aside for them.” 


Also Queen Vashti made a festival for her 


@ Deut. ne 18-20 
(4) The words Es 
are for this reason intonation customiar) 
the fast day, Oth of Ab; the same is the case with ¢ ; ' 
oy “WN, referring to the exile Babylon's. 
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vomen, “ and on the seventh day, when the heart 
of the King was merry with wine, and so were the 
\27 princes of the provinces, they started quarrel 
and strife and said: ‘Our women are the most 
beautiful.” The King, heated by the wine, said : 
‘There are no finer women than the Babylonian, 
and if you do not believe me, I have a Babylonian 
woman in my palace; if I order her to come here 
before you and me, you will see that she is the finest 
of all women.’ ss 

He sent for Vashti, but when his messengers 
came with the King’s order, she answered them : 
‘Shame ! go and tell your foolish Master that you 
are also fools like him. I am the Queen Vashti, 
the deseendant of kings who reigned in Babylonia 
for generations. My father, Belshazar, could do 
right to thousands, although he had drank wine, 
and the wine could not bring him to such unworthy 
speech as you have uttered.” The messengers 
brought the answer to the King, he became furious, 


and sent seven other messengers threatening her. 


with death should she refuse to obey his command. 
Vashti refuses again, and then the King consults 
with his wise men what should be done to the 
Queen who had disobeyed his command. One of 
his counsellors was Memuchan, who was none other 
than Daniel. He was married to a Persian woman, 
who was richer than himself, and who would only 
speak to him in her own language. That made 
him think of finding means to make the women 
obedient, so that they honour their husbands. 
And -he said to the King: “ Not only against the 
King alone has Queen Vashti sinned, but against 
all nations and all princes in the whole Kingdom of 
Ahasverus.”” Afraid that Vashti might repent and 
come before the King, he advised that Vashti 
should never again appear before the King Ahas- 
verus and “ her crown be given to her neighbour, 
.who is better than she is.” The King did as 
Memuchan advised, and Vashti was killed. When 
he recovered from the wine he was angry with his 
advisers, and had them killed. He then remembered 
Vashti and what she had done and what was done. to 
her, “ that she had not deserved to be done to 
cath, but it had been decreed in Heaven that all 
dants of Nebukadnezar, King of Babylon, 
shoul be wiped off.” 


MORDECAI AND ESTHER. 


Mordecai had adopted Haddassah—that is, 
Esther, the daughter of his uncle—after the death 
of her parents, and treated her like his own child. 
Her name was Hadassah, which means “ myrtle,” 
because she acted kindly, and good deeds spread a 
pleasant. odour in the world like the myrtle, On 
mcount of Esther Mordecai went into exile, because 
he said: “ It is better I go into exile and bring up 
isther instead of remaining in the land of Israel,” 

Like the myrtle which never withers, neither 
summer nor Winter, so the righteous have part in 
this and in thefuturelife. . . . “She was the same 
Esther in her youth as in her old age, she- never 
ceased to do good.” 

When the King’s command became known that 
all beautiful girls were to. be gathered to the King’s 
palace, Mordecai hid Esther. The search officers of 


the King, however, knew of. Esther, and when 


they had gathered all the girls and Esther was not 
among them, the King again sent out messengers, 
All other girls, when they saw the King’s messengers, 
started dancing with joy and showed their beauty 
at the windows, so that the messengers could seo 
them and bring them to the King, but Esther hid 
herself. When the second search was made, the 
King issued a decree that any girl who hid herself 
from his messengers should, when found, be 
punished with death. Mordecai became frightened 
when he heard this decree, brought Esther out of 
her hiding-place, and took her to the King’s palace 
and placed her into the hands of Hege, the guardian 
of the women’s palace. When Esther came belore 
the King she found favour in his eyes, and he chose 
her as his queen in place of Vashti. “ The King 
then arranged a great festivity for all his princes 
and servants—the Esther-feast—and made gifts 
to all his provinces. And the King said to her: 
‘ Now tell me to what nation and to what family 
you belong.” She answered: ‘I do not know 
either my people or my family, for while I was 
quite small my father and mother died and left 
me an orphan.’ ” 

And when maidens were collected a second time, 
it was only done for the sake of Esther. The 
Targumist tries to explain the difficulty, why 
maidens should have been gathered a second time, 


after the King had already chosen a queen in 
Esther. The princes had said to Ahasverus: “ Ii 
Esther does not want to reveal to you which is her 
nation and her family, make her jealous by taking 
other wives, then she will tell you where she comes 
from,’”’ But Esther did not even then say anything, 
because Mordecai had told her so, and ghe did 
everything that he told. her to do. Mordecai dis- 


_covers the plot hatched against the life of the 


King by Bigthana and Seresh, who wanted to put 
snake-poison into his wine. This is revealed to 
Mordecai by the Holy Spirit, and the culprits are 
put to death.(5) This service rendered by Mordecai 
of the King is recorded in the book of Chronicles 
to daily events. 

HAMAN. 


Haman was the son of Hamdata ....a descendant 
of Agag, King of Amalek, the arch-enemy of Israel, 
son of the concubine of Eliphaz, the first-born son 
of Esau—the sworn enemy of his brother Jacob. 
Descended from a line of such adversaries of Israel, 
it is natural that Haman is an anti-Semite. His 
anger is aroused by Mordecai, who will not bow 
before him. When warned by the courtlings that 
he was transgressing a command of the King, 
Mordecai answers : ‘* You fools and senseless men, 
listen to a word of mine and then answer me like- 
wise: What is man that he should be proud and 
conceited ? Born by woman, his days are few; 
during his childhood he cries. and wails, his up- 
bringing causes trouble and pain, and all his days 
are full of anger and in the end he returns to the 
dust—before such a being should I bow? -No! 
I bow only before the great living and Eternal God, 
Who is the only One in Heaven Who is a con- 
suming fire, and His Angels are fire. He carries the 
Earth in His Arms, and spreads the Heaven in His 
Might, by His command the sun gets darkened and 
His will gives light in darkness. To Him 
Who created all is due praise e Him we have 
to bow!” Mordecai: “It is 
reported to us that your ancestor did bow before 
Haman’s ancestor.”” Thereupon he replied: “I 
come from Benjamin, who was not born yet when 
Jacob bowed before Esau. That is why the Holy 
Temple was built in the part of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. I shall not bow before this wicked sinner 
and enemy, Haman.”” Haman goes to Ahasverus to 
ask his permission to destroy all the Jews, after 
having cast lots on what day his plan should be 
fulfilled. A voice was heard from Heaven, saying : 
" Congregation of Israel, do not fear! If you 
return in penitence, the lot (cast for your destruc- 
tion) will be turned into the opposite.” Haman 
said to the King : “There is a people, the Jews, 
separated and still scattered among the nations 
in all the provinces of your Kingdom, proud and 
high-spirited (conceited) people, they indulge in 
warm baths in the month of .Tebeth and in cool 
tubs in the month of Tammuz(6).... (Here 
follows a long list of either Jewish laws and customs 
which is extremely interesting, but too lengthy 
to be given here, and I only nmftuntion a few 
points.) “‘ We do not marry their daughters and 
they do not marry ours... . When th y want to 
buy from us, they say : * To-day we may purchase,’ 


They answeres 


' but if we want to buy from them, they close their 


markets and BAY : ‘It is forbidden to us to day.’ 
In the first hour of the day they say: ‘ We must 


~say the Shemang,’ in the second, ‘ Now we must 


pray,’ in the third, ‘ Now we must eat our meal,’ 
in the fourth, ‘ We must now thank God of Heaven, 
who gave us food and drink.’ In the fifth hour 
they go out, in the sixth they come back, in the 
seventh their wives come to meet them and say to 
them: * You have a full measure of misery in the 
service of your wicked King.’ Then Haman is 
made to cite the laws of Sabbath, ciroumcision, 
Passover, Pentecost, New Year, Atonement-day, 
Succoth, the Jubilee and Sheimittah-year, which 
is followed by a short reference to Jewish history 
from the Exodus of Egypt till Nebukadnezar. 

** Mordecai, the pious, had been shown by the 
Holy Spirit everything that had happened. . . . He 
tore his garments and went into the street, where 
the people (Jews) gathered round him. 

“ Thus he came before the gates of the Palace, 
and no further, because there was a statute which 
forbade anyone clothed in sackcloth to enter the 
gates of the royal palace.”’ 

The maidens of Esther came to her and reported 


(5) According to the Talmud (Megillah 13b), Mordecal 
understood the conspirators, who spoke in the Tarsee language 
because he had been one of the judges in the Synhedrion and 
could 7 70 languages. 

(6) Referring to ritual baths of purification. 


what had happened, and how they had seen Mor- 
decai clothed in sackcloth. The queen became very 
frightened and sent clothes to Mordecai to take off 
his sackcloth ; but he refused them. Esther sent 
her officer, Hatach, to Mordecai to inquire the 
reason of his behaviour. 

Haman learns that Hatach is acting as inter- 
mediary between Mordecai and Esther, and causes 
him to be murdered. Mordecai finds other means 


to let Esther know his answer, which is as follows: . 


Do not believe that you alone will escape among 


all the Jews from being murdered, because you are— 


in the king’s palace. Your ancestor Saul was the 
reason for all the misery which has befallen the 
people of Israel. Had he done what the prophet 
Samuel told him to do (namely, to kill Agag, King 
of Amalek, Haman’s ancestor) Haman would never 
have been born. Pray to your Father in Heaven 
who punished Haman’s forefathers, to do judgment 
also on the descendant. ‘* Who is stronger, Haman 
or the One who, whatever He decrees is done ?”’ 

Esther commands Mordecai to order all the 
Jows of Susa to observe three days of fasting, 
she would do likewise. _ ‘‘ Hitherto I was forced 
to belong to the King, and a Jewish woman who 
against her will is made the wife of a heathen is 
not guilty.” Now, for the sake of my people, I 
will go to him of my own free will, and you must 
pray that God may forgive my sin. “Select among 
the congregation 12,000 youths from the Priests, 
give each one a shofar in his right hand, and a scroll 
of the Torah in his left, and they shall pray to Ged, 
fall on their faces and cry out: Listen to us, oh 
Heavenly Father, listen to our prayers, oh, our 
King! Then let the shofars be blown, the people 
shall respond, until the hosts of Heaven themselves 
shall weep, and the Fathers arise out of their 
graves.” Mordecai did as Esther bid him. 

On the third day Esther appears béfore the King, 
after having fasted and prayed for three days and 
three nights. Esther invites the King and Haman 
to dinner, and when they arrive she invites them 
again for the following day. ‘Esther invited 
Haman for three reasons: She knew that Haman 
had heard she had seen him kill Hatach, her mes- 
senger to Mordecai. She wanted to let him think 
she bore him no ill feeling for that. 
wanted to make Ahasverus jealous of Haman. 
Thirdly, she said: “ All Israel expect me to ask 
the King to kill Haman. I shall invite him to a 
meal. They will despair, and turn their hearts 
to their Heavenly Father in prayer, and He will 
listen to them.” 
conceited, but is upset to see, on his way home, 


Secondly, she 


Mordecai sitting in the gate of the palace, and taking 
no notice of him. He complains to his wife Seresh, 
who tells him: You cannot have him burnt, as 
Abraham was saved from the fire when Nimrod’ 
had him thrown into a furnace; you will not be 
able to kill him with the sword, as Isaac was saved 
from the knife by an angel; neither will you be 
able to drown him. Were not the children of Israel 
saved from the water in Egypt ? You can also not 
throw him into a lion’s den, for remember how 
Daniel was saved. The only way will be to have 
him hanged. And Haman erected gallows fifty 
cubits high. ‘ 

(C. VI). Jn that night, the prayers of Israel's 
youth went up to Heaven and were heard by the 
Lord of the Universe like the voices of lambs and 
kids, until all the angels rose and said one to the 
other: Has perhaps the end of the world come ? 
What are those voices of lambs we hear 7(7) And 
“Mercy answered: “ Not the voices of lambs 
do you hear, but the wailings of the children of 
Israel who are doomed to death by the wicked 
Haman.” And the Lord of the Universe was full 
of mercy and decided to save Israel. 

After having had to lead Mordecai in triumph 
through the town, Haman returns home downcaat, 
but hardly has he time to tell his wife what had 
occurred when the ushers of the King appear to 
fetch him to the dinner to which Esther had invited 
him for the second time. At the meal the King 
asks Esther what her request was, and she reveals 
to him that Haman had ordered to kill her people, 
the Jews. Haman falls into disgrace, his head is 
covered, and Charbona tells the King that Haman 
had built a gallows 0 cubits high to hang Mordecai(8). 
Charbona was a wicked man, and only for this 
saying is he mentioned favourably. He had been an 
adviser of Haman, who had helped him to build the 

? Op. L. Sam., 15, 14. 


ra) According to another tradition, Charbona wag Eijeb 
the Prophet himself, the future Mess jab. 


» 


Haman goes home proud and. 
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vallows, but when he saw that Haman had fallen 
into disgrace he treacherously turned against him, 


The King tells Mordecai to hang Haman. A long 
conversation follows between the two. Haman 


pleads with Mordecai to have mercy upon him, 
and not hang him like a common criminal, but 
should rather kill him by the sword. Mordecai will 
not listen. Haman turns to the trees ; they con- 


sult upon which tree 50 cubits high he should be 
hanged. At last the cedar tree says: “ Hang him 
upon the gallows he had prepared for Mordecai.’ 

For the rest of the story the Targum has little to add 
to the Megillah proper. The letter which is sent out 
by Mordecai and Esther to withdraw and annul the 
order of Haman is a lengthy document, which says, 
among other things: “ The Jews are honest, reliable 


people, who love all nations, honour their |-j ngs, 3 
wish well to all rulers on earth.” Bein, 
| have in the foregoing given a summary oy)y of 
the vast store of Agadic sayings and interpretat; 


‘MY GHETTO MARRIAGE. 


From the Autobiography of Dr. Jacob Fromer, author of “ Studies of Spinoza.” 


A small shabby room. ‘No ornaments. Bare 
Walls, dimly lighted by a lamp. Round the table 
the family of four having their supper in silence, 
An expression of sadness on the mother’s hardened 
face. 

Like a despairing woman, she has been running 
to 
together the money needed for her eldest son's 


about since the early morning hours scrape 
wedding. 

in torn 
his money, 
She herself 


needs a new cap, and the two young children can 


impossible to have her.child marned 
The tailor, to 


will not part with an inch of cloth. 


hoots. anxious have 


certamly not. be taken to the wedding in their 
more than’ shabby clothes. 
If it were only all over! Cod knows, she feels 
ae depressed. 

How <lifferently she had imagined her eldest son's 
wedding. A father-in-law 


would have to clothe him in silk and pur ple should 


rolling in wealth who 
have been his. Yes, indeed, sha might have aspired 
to anything. 

And now this great misfortune was to happen : 
Epi kores 


his mothers ineftaceable 


het ehild an (heretic) dlisgrat inv his 
father 
shame ! 

What else was there left but to look about for a 
mate for her New 
new conditions of life might perhaps still save him. 
After ail, she had to think it a stroke of luck to find 
a man who did not object to a son-in-law who was 
an E.pikores, 

Naturally she would have preterred 
The 
but, after ali, 


in his grave 


ruined child ? surroundings, 


vourye!l 
ars old and hei 


| fowl that 


wornan. bride thirty * SOT) 
a wife is not 


has to cook, not 


sixteen ' 


must she 
to 
healthy and strong, and fairly able to keep a 


And 


(@ small shop), 


be young and tende 


be cooked. The point she be 


husband. 28. Owns a Krum 


VIBILS faire earns 
thimy that the 


man of her hoy 


@ nice penny. Finally, it is a great 


father.in-law promises to board 
and ASSUTEeS her he -will make a 
giving him the very best Talmud-lessons. 
promises fair... And vet anxietv, 
rt, Is she 
Who can rr proach -her ? 


Why so silent ? What in 


So far everything 


depression, poss her he not doin’ 
her child 


But why is he so 


her best lor 
saci 


the world Cali trouble him. what “wre 


and what does he want Anxio eyes rest 
on her Sons sunken. worried face. He certainly 
does not create the impression of a happy bride 
groom nearing the ardently lonved-for goal. 
My head resting on my ands thus | sat and 
stared at the supper which | had not touched. 
How will my mother be able to face the blow 


When she rises t ana tt th he 
has fled, 


Vatach, * 


not dead, but a thousand times worse 
gone abroad to become a bare-headed ° 
Would that 
murder, the murder of a being « 


a Meshummad ? not amount to 
» unspeakably dear 
to me? 

But can | act differently ; 


future, my happiness, to an. Obetinate illusion 4 


Am | to sacrifice my 


My mother wants me to follow the footsteps of 
my father, who had married, and, imitating his 
father’s and grandfather's example, left it to God 
and to his wife to take care of the future. And 
both he and his father and his grandfather all 
suffered and starved all their lives. And now this 
very mans wile can hardly bide her time to send 
her beloved child along the same fatal road in 
order to save his soul. 

I must be gone! What is the good of my staying 
here among them’? They will never be able to 
understand me. The ties between us have been 
severed for ever. 


. Corruption of Deutsch, assimilated German. 


inclination to make. 


his tho 


[Translated by M. Lange.] 


And yet why in the world did I wait till the last 
moment ? Since last year my colleagues of the 


Beth-Hamidrash have been shunning me like a 


leper. At home mother’s everlasting complaints, 
wailing and scolding. Yet I do not find the 


courage to make an end of it. 

[ became engaged—they never asked for my 
consent—engaged to a woman. twice my. age, 
engaged to‘a woman whom I do not at all know, 
and whose acquaintance | have not the 
And they say I am lucky, 


having found a father-in-law after all. 


least 


[ hear it all, the wedding day comes'ever nearer, 
and still { hesitate. 
the wedding suit is finished, so as to look respectable 


[ must wait, | tell myself, till 


when I take my flight into the wide unknown world. 
Ves. birt 


up COUTAYVE 


This risky step must be well considered. 
Shali i at 
the morning, | wonder, ‘to go off into the great 


tomorrow last. muster in 
world, with hardly a strip to my back ? 
My mother had left 


the table. bus ving herself with the table utensils 


It was past nine o'clock. 


The door Was opened, intended fathe law 


entered, a tall, strong man, with a long grey beard, 


a morose face with a prominent red” nose My 
surprise at his unex pected Visit vave way to dismay, 
when he placidly informed me that he had just 
arrived with my fiancee and all ty hel 
hecause for h and such reasons* the 
must be celebrated to-day insted of to-morrow, 
as inged. He hac. Mmareover, 
to this effect to my mother through the. carrie 
who had‘left their town early that mornin 

When my mother assured him t! had 
never received the slightest hint id man 
violently abused the whole race of ca: 
ing them as unrelia!l le and lis ihe 
tribe—aceording to him —deserved be st h 
apoplexy. But after all, not MALT 


- 
much, tie theurnht An engaged Man Was prepared 


noweve ery sat it? mintria 

ind. the man he nad engaged to periorm. the 
ceremony would not like to be fooled. The whole 


afiair had already cost him a mint of monev. and 


would cost more still. in the long run it would not 


have cost more had he celebrated the wedding in 
his OWT house. But it had made 
his mind Lo ko lea ot that of robbers 

the oft tals of his town. ly wt of all 
would he have anv contact with Berele Mats hek, 
the Rabbi of his town, a regular “Ambhooretz 

(Talmudic, ignoramus), whose ignorance he had 
alread proved, and when there was a suitable 
opportunity would prove again. Generallg’speak- 


Iti. the w hi le convregation ot his Lown Te aA low 


lot, nothing but thie Ves, robbers, and Amborat zim.” 
His heart s desire them exits rminated, 


lock, sto k and barrel, like Korah's gang. 


Was 


in view of the father-in-law s-far from rosy 
humour, my mother was at first afraid to state 
her objections to the immediate celebration of the 
marriage. But at last she was bound to speak 
out. In the first instance she,pointed out that the 
sartorial question had not been solved, and then 
she argued that it would never do to marry at night 
A wedding 
even necessitated a preceding day, and she was not 
And even if 
she were to overcome all these objections, a wedding 
without Marshallik’”’ (jester) 
was unthinkable, and how in the world could they 
be found at this late hour ? a 

But the old man did not take this sitting down. 
Why had she not arranged the matter with the 
tailor before, or did she believe that he, the father- 


in the dark without any preparation. 
going to be done out of such a day. 


musicians or a 


contained in the Targum Sheni. <A verbal ten 
lation would provide a fascinating little book fo 
young and old Israel, which the writer hopes ty 
prepare in the not too distant future. 
in-law, would pay the bill? Never—he_ was not 
to be thus robbed. After all, it served him rivht 
for associating with such a lot. Now he did not 
want any wedding at all. She might pickle the 
young man, he—he withdrew altogether, no 
marriage for him ! 

And off he-went. 7 

The clock had struck ten long ago, and we \ cre 
just about to retire, when Schaje, the humorist 
entered. His winning, witty eloquence had made 
general favourite.. On account of. these 
qualities, the father-in-law, who loathed the idea 
of Seeing the food intended for the weddiny v ed, 
had sent him as a mediator. But his eloquence 


was wasted in view of my mother’s feeble resis‘ ance 
She burst into tears when he asked her how she 
would account before for the 


nan 


vention of a marriage. And the weeping’ 
was wax in the hands of Schaje.. Did she want 
her ‘son to become a grey-haired bachelo: did 
she believe that soon anether fool would turn up 
as a buyet ot spoiled yoods And were 
her objections to this evening ? Clothes Well 
he—S haje-had had a talk with the-taii who 
would send over the satin Kaftan imme itely, 
and the bridegroom would certainly not ne the 
other garments to dav. And as for the | 
and a jester, she might be at her ease, he Schaje 
would ee TO If Don't Worry Look lively ! 
Neve \ die | 

Schajp sent for brandy to celebrate his victory. 
lie drank my health, shouting another encouragin: 


5 99 


Look hivels \ever die 


| had been sitting in silence. - The first. glass of 


brandy stirred me up, and | began to protest avainst 


the change in the weddiny arranvements did 
not want to marty to-day. The wedding wa 
for to-morrow, and fF insisted on: to-m 

nobody should cissuade me; that was what | 
wanted and nothing else would suit me. ‘WV! 


had spoken so energetically, my mother and > 
looked at one another in perplexity. Wh 
the meaning of it \ bridegroom who 
with th niarriage arrangements—unheard 
And why does be not want it? Yes, wh 


indeed * 
who notwithstanding his efferts couid 
not succeed in getting at the cause underlyin. 


™ haje, 


refusal, filled second ylass. Here 
Courage!” he cried, adding in a whisper: ~ ) 02 
are a silly ass.” He would never have exp 
this from an enlightened being. Would any s 


person object to a wedding eve—the best fun in | 
What kind of a future did I antici; 
once the engagement had been broken off ! 

| not dread the fate of ** Mendele the fool,’ wo 
ind, a senile bachelor, sneered at and | 
Or did | intend 
yo abroad, following the example of the Meshu 
mad, who had gone to the dogs after years 0! 
He, Schaje, was 
stupid after ail, he had read and experienced qu ‘¢ 
But he had at the sa:e 
time found out that one must sleep when age 
sleepers and must wake when with people who a: 
awake. As with all the others he had married, **! you 
help 


wortd 


rat) 


scuted bythe street arabs 


mendieancy here and there ? 


a lot in his younger years. 


, and it is not so bad after all.” 

The longer he spoke the more impressive and 
my heart softened and mor: 
than ever | felt that I must free my mind of the 
depressing burden of secrecy, of my spiritual 


A 


hery his words became 


struggles, of my oppressive helplessness. 
of sobbing overcame me. 

. About midnight the wedding was celebrated |" 
the rooms of a “ Kretschme” (inn frequented )) 
peasants) situated in the outskirts of the tow”. 
Schaje had kept his word. Several guests had 
equipped themselves with necks of broken bottles 
producing ear-piercing sounds—this waa the music 


| 

\ 
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inl one of the guests tried to amuse the company 
by giving the signal for laughter at his own jokes 
_he represented the jester. 

At a late hour in the night I sat up with my 
father-in-law bent over a Talmud folio. While the 
aid man gave me the benefit of a hair-splitting 
-ommentary I fell asleeep. He shook-me. ‘ What 
have L been saying ?”’ Reproachfully my sleepy 

ves stared at the old fellow’s scowling face.- Why 
a the world had he disturbed my slumbers ? Why 
lid he bore me with his far-fetched explanations ? 
Why would he not let me go to bed ? 


The tip of his nose glowed in dark purple. The 
heavy clouds of smoke from his pipe prophesied 
the approach of a severe storm which I tried to 
avoid by a rapid swinging motion of the upper part 
of mY body, while I chanted the text of the volume 
in a sweet and convincing tune. But it was too 


late. The excited old man had already,risen, and 


pacing the room he began to deliver my heavy 
reckoning. 

He explained that he found he had been most 
shamefully cheated. At the same time he had 
not had any misgivings in accepting an “ Epikores ”’ 
as a son-in-law. It had been his opinion that a 


heretic was, after all, only an “Amhooretz,” 
a-greenhorn whose foolishness could be driven 
out by Talmud-instruction. To be brief, he 
had bought a shabby torn coat, believing that 
by patching and mending it might be worked into 
a respectable garment. But he now saw that all 
trouble was wasted, the material itself was abso- 


lutely useless. But whereas the conditions under. 


which his daughter had contracted a marriage with 
this man who always fell asleep over the Talmud 
had been proved to be “‘ unfulfillable,” it followed 
that according to the Talmudical Tractate so and 
so, page so and so, this marriage was null and void! 


SWEDENBORG AND THE ZOHAR. 
By the Rev. Dr. J. Abelson, M.A., D.Litt. 


The great Swedish seer Emmanuel Swedenborg 
(1688-1772) exercised a strong influence on the 
general literary currents of the eighteenth ang 
nineteenth centuries.. William Blake knew his 
books and had much in common with him. 
Coleridge admired him. Emerson assimilated his 
philosophy and popularised it in his own 
che xcteristic way. Much of the mystic. teaching 
permeating the poetry of Mrs. 
distinct kinship with Swedenborgian theology. No 
student of Swedenborg can fail to detect the mind 
of the master in the following 
Vrs. Browning's Aurora Leigh ” 


Browning shows 


passage from 


“ There's not a flower of spring, 

That dies in June, but vaunts itself allied 

By issue and symbol, by significance 

And correspondenee, to that spirit world 

Outside the limits of our space and time, 

Whereto we are bound.’ 
The writings of Coventry Patmore scintillate 
with the mysticism of many ages and many lands. 
Angel in the House,’ 


shows definitely how deeply Patmore drank at the 


But his famous poem, *: The 


well of Swedenborg’s treatise “ Conjugal Love ini 
which the sage discourses of the symbolism of the 
marriage tie in a strain strongly reminiscent of the 
old Rabbinic -homilies on the Song of Songs 
Mysticism being a feature common and funda 
mental to all religions, it is not surprising to find 
resemblances in ideas and doctrines between 
theologians whose re beliefs and nati y 
diveruent from one another as 


has: said, Ail 


speak the same language for they come from. the 


are as widely 
possi ble. As 


same country. For instance, speaking roughly, it 
would not be an casy task for anyone to make a 
literary 
and the poet Wordsworth. 
them 
ment, 


common ground which is vital for the drawing of 


COMM parison het ween, Bay, the Paalmist 
The differences bet ween 
ditterences of epoch, race, relimion. environ 


education are far too big to attord the 


any analogy. But yet, it is not beyond one's 
power to institute many an instructive COM 
bet ween some of the mystic utterances of Wordsworth 
and those of the Psalmist! This is due to the 
fact that there are certain stock ideas and view 
Speaking of the 
Jewish mystics,.a difficulty which one meets with 


points common.to all mystics, 


in studying their works conrists in the inability to 
know whether the particular doctrine set forth is 
really drawn from the writer's Jewish consciousness 
and conviction,or Whether it is merely a reproduction 
in a Jewish dress of some non-Jewish aspect of 
thought. The 
textbook of 


name is a synonym for sanctity. It is a book for 


Zohar 18, por ercellence the 
Jewish medivval mysticism. Its 
saints and not for ordinary people. And vet a 
goodly portion of its contents indubitably emanate 
from alien fields of religious teaching, 
Platonism, Gnosticism, Sufism, 
which are by no means definitely agreed upon by 
scholars. Mysticism makes the: whole literary 
world akdn. and it becomes a difficult matter te 
property helonging to each of the 
families which together make up this literary 
world. 

Such being the case, it is not to be wondered at 
that a writer like Swedenborg should betray many 
an affinity of thou; ght with a book like the Zohar. 
He may, many 
eminent Christian divines of his day, a student of 
the Zohar or other Kabbelistic writings. But 
there is a greater probability that he came to these 


from neo- 


and oT her SOUTCES 


of course. have been. as were 


conclusions as a result, of his own independent 
thought. 

Space will only permit of my dwelling upon one 
point in these resemblances. [ allude to 
Swedenborg’s doctrine of “ Correspondences and 
similar doctrine which pervades the Zoha 
Swedenborg held that everything outward an 
visible corresponds to some invisible entity which is 
In plainer language 
this means that all that goes on in. this visible 
universe is but a picture and an effect of all that 
Every material 
of some higher 


its inward aud spiritual cause. 


goes on in the invisible universe. 

truth is a copy, albeit a faint one, 
spiritual truth. Whilst the 
presents us only with appearance, reality belongs 
But the two are 
differing aspects of one larger truth, two 


mundane universe 


to another and a higher order. 
really one, 
component parts of a larger whole. On this wise, 
Heaven and earth are not separate and widely 
distinct places as is the common conception. ‘The 
one is the counterpart of the other, and as such it is 
false to view them as things apart, because both 
together are but the one outward expression of the 
inner Divine thought. 

‘ Swederborg’s doctrine thus roughly stated is 


reflected under many guises in the pages of the 


Zohar, which states repeatedly how this “ world of 
NOY to the 
of above’ and how evervtbing which 
is above has its pattern (NOITI) here 
alltaken together constituteaunity NIN 


the Z shar, 


below corresponds world 


helow. and how 
The “ world below.”’ 


the world 


conversely the 


depends upon 
above” and influences it. And, 
world above depends upon the 


world below” . and” influences it. too A 


characts ristic passage statca, Just as God planted 


a paradise here be low, He created a paradise 


above. and rice reTad, And just Aas Ciod created i 


CJehinnom here helow. He created Aa (Cehinnom 
Jerusalem 


‘These 


doctrines certainly have an air of deep 


above. and vice verea.”’ There is a 


above well Aas 6 6A helow 


Zoharic 


mystery about them and are wellnich unintelligible 


lerusalem 


on cursory reading. But they are not really as. 


recondite as they seerh. of their highly 


Lan hnik al dressin vr. they are th e expression of ideas 
and it ie 


know them if only for 


which are basic to all re Fe vious teachings ; 
important for the Jew 
the reason that iditins is often stigmatised as 
being a religion of far too much outward ceremonial 
and far too little inward spirituality.- The truth is 
that Judaism fully understood is an intensely 
spiritual religion, and nowhere is a more striking 
proof of this to be found than in the pages of the 
Zohar and its kindred literature. 

The Zoharic philosophy posits that the world is 
an embodiment of God. The universe. Heaven and 
earth, the above and the below, are Divine spirit 
Nature is the garment of God. It 


€ that in which He appears and wherein He is 


materialised. 


veiled, so that we can look upon Him and know 
Him in His 


to have reflected some 


Browning seems 
of this thought when 


‘vestured aspect.” 


he said: 
God is seen 
In the star, in the stone. in the flesh. 
In the soul and the clod., 


Everything in the material sphere, the words, 
thoughts, qualities, desires, that palpitate and 
simmer in the human mechanism—all these are 
aspects of an universal Presence, that informs them 
and without whom everything is chaos and a blank. 
Heaven and earth, the “ and the “ below ”’ 
separate territories demarcated by strong 


above 


are not 


and more or less impassable barriers. They are 
a unity, a harmony, the one indivisible arena wherein 
operates the one real thing in all existence, vizZ., 
the Divine Will. 

It follows that in order to realise his highest 
self, man must make his whole life one unending 
endeavour to get into direct touch with this Will, 
this Reality. On the face of it, such a consumma- 
tion seems incapavle of realisation, owing to the 
gulf which yawns between the human and the 
divine. But the Zohar is careful to warn against 
taking this erroneous view of the human.  “ Be- 
lieve not,’ it says “that man consists solely of 
The real part of man 
is his soul, and the things just mentioned, the skin 


flesh. akin. bones; and verns. 


flesh, bones, and veins are only an outward covering , 


a veil, but are not the man. When man departs 
he divests himself of all the veils whjch cover him. 
And these ditferent parts of our body correspond 
to the secrets of the Diving, wisdom.” In general 
untechnical language this means that man has 
within him which is analogous to and 


Divinity. This 


something 
unites him with the all-permeatine 
‘something is the soul—an ideal which seems 
have been in the mind of Browning when he 
spoke of God as Him . on 


‘Who never is dishonoured in the spark 
He gave us from His fire of tires.’ 
Eckhart, 


‘the spark of the soul which alone 


Browning's sduree is most probably 
who speaks ot 
can apprehend Ciod.”” Eckhart adds. “‘the true 
union between God and the soul takes place in the 
little spark which ts called the 
As * the 


Jewish mysticism one wonders whether 


spirit of the soul,” 
spark figures in 
Eckhart 
should not be included in the company of mediaeval 
who studied Jewish Muys 


Qn'the other hand again. one is induced 


Christian men of fame 
ticism. 
to ask whether Eckhart was known to the famous 
ISth century “ Chassid Rabbi Mendle of Vitebak 
53 NIN | 
man all universes have their one 
to Rabbi Nachman of Bre Z1ON whose 
theories ii cording to Horodetsky, have strong 
affinities with Spinoza and hlevermacher 
Horodetsky's work nTTon Berlin, 
1923.) 

But be this as it may. 
all these 
phraseology, the 
world of the 
constitute a factor greatly to. he 


who states 
junct ion. or 
mvystio 


it follows generally from 
considerations that, in Swedenborvian 
between the 


spiritual and that of the 


correspondences 
material 
reckoned with, 
Matter and spirit are associated, nay, blended into 
by the flights of human fancy 


deeper aftinity of 


a unity, not merely 
and imagination, hut by the 
eternal law. 

well worth 
hecause they atiord a counterblast to a 


Ideas and idealisms of this sort are 
knowing, 
prevalent belief that the quintessence of Judaism 
begins and ends in a strict obedience to the mere 
letter of the Torah. Much of the misunderstanding 
and consequent contempt of the true Jewish life 


results from this superticial and false view. Judaism 
is not, and never was intended to be, mere letter- 
worship, mere compliar®e with routine, mere 


repetition of formulw, be they ever so hoary with 
old age or sacrosanct by venerated tradition. 
“ For I desire mercy and not sacrifice, 
And the knowiedge of God more than burnt 
offerings.”’ 


The prophet .was prompted to speak thus by what 


he saw of the false perspective in which the peop? 


of his generation envisaged the essentials of faith 


vii 
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80, 


The great eighteenth century sage Moses Chayyim 
Luzzatto in his Hebrew introduction to his nbon 
su", cries shame upon the erudite Jews of 
his day who, whilst imndMesed in the pursuit of all 
the sciences, showed so little regard for the Science 
of Sciences—the quest after that consummate 
knowledge which would enable the Jew to ppalise 
that which fundamentally mattered to him more 
than anything else, the ability for human spirit 
to meet with Divine spirit, 
yearning of the soul to hold communion with its 
original source, the union of life with the Universal 
Life, the ““ En-Sof”’ of the Kabbalah. 

Modern Jewry is always lamenting the decay of 
religion as exhibited by the decadence of attendance 
‘at Public Worship. We grieve that the golden 
days of full Synagogues and devout congregations 


A 


According to the Advertisement ”’ prefixed to 
Murray's First Edition of the “ Hebrew Melodies,” 
London, 1815 (the date, January, 1815, was 
appended in 1832), “ the poems were written at the 
request of the author's friend, the Hon. D. Kin. 
naird, for a selection of Hebrew melodies, and have 


been published, with the music, arranged by Mr.’ 


Braham and Mr. Nathan.” 

Byron’s engagement to Miss Milbanke took place 
in September, 1814, and the remainder of the year 
was passed in London, at his chambers in the 
Albany. The so-called “ Hebrew Melodies ” were 
probably begun in the late autumn of that year, 

and were certainly finished at Seaham, after his 
marriage had taken place, in January-February, 
1815. In his definitive edition of Byron’s Poetical 
Works, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge states that it 
is a natural and pardonable conjecture that Byron 
took to writing sacred or, at any rate, scriptural 
verses by way of giving pleasure and doing honour 
to his future wife, “the girl who gave to 
What gold could never buy.” They were, 

speak, the first fruits of a seemlier muse. 


song 


so tO 


It is probable that the greater number of these 
poems were in manuscript before it occurred to 
Byron's friend and banker, the Honourable Douglas 
James William Kinnaird (1788-1830), to make him 
known to Nathan (1792-1864), a youthful 
music al farces and operatic works, 
who had been destined by. his parents for the 
Jewish ministry, 


Isaac 
com poser 


and, after 
succeeded in qualifying himself 
Byron took a fancy to Nathan, and 
presented him with the copyright of his ** 
effusions 


but had broken away, 
struggles, 


as & MUSICIAN. 


poeti al 
, on the understanding that they were to 
be set to music and sung in public by John Braham. 
Professional. occupations” prevented Braham 
from fulfilling his part of the engagement, but a 
guinea folio (Part I) (“ Selections of Hebrew 
Melodies, Ancient and’ Modern,” with appropriate 
symphonies and accompaniments, by J. Braham 
and I. Nathan, the poetry written expressly for the 
work by the Right Honourable Lord Byron’) 
with an ornamental title-page designed by the 
architect, Edward Blore (1789-1879), and dedicated 
to the Princess. Charlotte of Wales—was published 
in April, 1815. 
The preface, 
Nathan, in his “ 
of Lord 
interest : 


A second part was issued in 1816. 
part of which was reprinted by 
Fugitive Pieces and Reminiscences 
Byron,” London, 1829, is not without 

‘ The Hebrew Melodies are a selection from the 
favourite airs which are still sung in the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the Jews. Some of these 
have, in common with all their sacted airs, been 
preserved by memory and tradition alone, with- 
out the assistance of written characters. Their 
age and originality, therefore, must be left to 
conjecture. But the latitude given to the taste 
and genius of their performers has been the 
means of engrafting on the original Melodies a 
certain wildness and -pathos, which have at 
length become the chief characteristics of the 
sacred songs of the Jews. 

“Of the poetry it is necessary to speak, in 
order thus publicly to acknowledge the kindness 
with which Lord Byron has condescended to 
furnish the most valuable part of the work. 


the consummated 


are now no more. Prayer is fast falling into 
desuetude. The candle of the faith is burning low, 
and the flickering is ominous of a future dreadful 
to contemplate. These ills are being loudly and 
incessantly proclaimed from the housetops. And 
so are the necessary cures which are usually said 
to consist of shorter forms of service, modernisation 
of the Ritual, more English in the Synagogue, 
modification of United Synagogue Acts, better 
sermons, and better choirs. But all these sug- 
gested remedies fall foul, because they deal with 
the husk rather than with the core of the problem. 
We shaii only reach a better state of things when 
we realise how far we have travelled away from 


the true spiritual content of Judaism as represented * 


in the Zohar and other similar text- books of mystical 
Judaism which are ignored and, forgotten. There 


is an orthodoxy to-day which would be vory 
mirable were it not so soulless, mechani:,) 
spiritual, unsaintly. What is wanted ix 
soul, more of emotion, higher rapture, deepes 
conviction that there are other planes of be;,,. thay 
those which our o senses report tous. Thy 
human and the divine, the seen and the 1... 2 
the finite and the infinite, earth and heaven. 


linked together, different sides of one and t}.. al 
shield. These and their implications are th 
standing teachings of the old and forgotten | wish 
mystic books. And only when the Jew coms ¢ 


look upon his raison d@’étre from some such. 


as these will Judaism be to him, not wha: | me 
frequently is now, an organised institution ):.4. 
managed and mismanaged by men, but a reli, 


Pion) 
the true and pure sense of the word. : 


BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 
Byron the Poet. 


It has been our endeavour to select such melodies 
as would best suit the style and sentiment of 
the poetry.’ 

Moore, for whose benefit the Melodies had been 
was by no means impressed by their 
‘ wildness and pathos,” and seems to have twitted 
Byron on the subject, or, as he puts it, to have 
taken the liberty of a little at the 
manner in which some of the sesso Melodies had 
The author of * 
(1814), set to airs by Becthoven, ion and Haydn, 
was.a critic not to be but from the half- 
comical petulance with which he “ 
“sun-burns”’ Nath 
nasalities,”” it 


rehearsed, 


‘lauchineg 


been set to music.” cred Songs 
vainsaid, 
curses and 
“vile Ebrew 
is. evident that Byron. winced under 


Vs and his 


Moore’s ** chaff.” 

The = Hebre w MMi lodies "were noticed by 
Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review, December, 1816. 
Jeffrey wrote that the “ Hebrew Melodies,” though 
obviously inferior to Lard Byron's other works, 


display skill in ve fhe ation ind a 
diction whi hy would hy ive raised 
the verv 


mastery in 
an inferior artist to 
summit of distin: 

The He brew Mel were 
Hebrew by Dr. 8S. Mandelkern, 
1890, Dr. Man dedicated 
translation “To Leon Lewisohn, Esq., London, 
the Ardent Lover ot the Hebrew Language 
ted both a He: and an Engl 
word in Verse, Th Enel 


‘TION 


dies rendered into 

and pu blishe d in 

Leipzig in delkern his 

and 


ish fore- 


follows 


cont! ibu 


Ah, Wwe uid some ange ion shew ne grace, 

And lend nr 

So that m verse be worthy deemed 

Beside the Bard's who struck the Hebrew lyre ! 

Nathan's musica! setting of the 
Mg lodies Is ablw « 
Cohen in his paper on 
Concert Ha urs 
torical So ety of England 
fascinating study of 
in Dr. Israeli Abrahams’ 
Bookland,”’ 


pen his own seraphic fre 


| plas 


Hebrew 
lealt. with by Rabbi Francis L.. 
‘ Hebrew Melody in the 
tions of ‘the Jewish His- 
» ll.). There is a 
He brew Melodies 
By-paths in Hebraic 
213. Mr. N. says 
that Zionist Poel ry owes more to Byron than to 
any othe ot, and that there is in Byron's 
work an inte nsity of grief | 
thought, 
ima 


By ron. Ss 


low 


and yearning, a vigour of 


combined with enchanting beauty of 


gination, a tenderness which makes him com- 


parable only to the sweet Hebre mv Tnise of Jehudah 


Halevi (“* History of Zionism,” I., p. 95). Mr. 
Sokolow adds (p. 96) that in Hebrew translations 


of Byron's “ Hebrew Melodies” there are no lines 
more popular and more often quoted than :— 

The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 

Mankind their country, 
which might well have 

In an Oxfo 
Ker, whose teaching I recall with gratitude 
"The Destruction of Sennacherib” some 
injustice it has suffered, partly through being too 
well known to be thought of, and partly through a 
defect inherent in English verse, for which Byron 
is not to blame. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on 
the fold.” 

That is the beginning of a faultless poem. The 
poem is an artifice, something like the “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome "-—a ballad such as a Hebrew might 
have written at ‘the time. It is & short, simple 


Israel but the grave. 
been a Zionist 


motto. 
yron,”” the late W. P. 
rescued 


from 


lyrical poem of a tragical time, a great deliv. a yeo, 
Its aim is to give the whole meaning truly, - 
conceit, without breaking the simple fram 


And there lay the steed with his n al! 
wide, 

But through it there roll’d not the bi.1+h of 
his pride ; 

And the foam of his gasping lay whit. on tly 
turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-bea' rf 


And there lay: the rider distorted a: ile, 

With the dew on his brow, and the : un his 
mail ; 

And the tents were all silent, the banne: 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblow; 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in thei: 
wail, 

And the idols are broke in the Temple of Baal 

And the might of the Gentile, 
sword, 


unsmote by | 


Hath melted like snow in the clanc 
Lord ! 
There is a hindrance, says Ker, but it 


real hindrance, and it is not Byron’s fau!' 
has mastered the triple cadence; but thi- 
ake itself absolutely clear to 

it is not certainly fixed in English. ‘The s! 
of the triplex is better taken. 
but as a 


does not m 


not as 
syllable followed by | , 
Bentley's 


short 
This is suggestion in his p 
where he finds equivalents for ' 
varieties used by this poet. The Enz! 
he scans as bacchiac. Ker adds in his qua 
that rhythm and metre are dangerous b: 
learning. ‘Some poets and lovers of poet: 
to think of them, and consequently live m 
fortable lives, 


Terence, 


and give less anxiety to their |) 


But this matter of the triple cadence reall 


some attention; enough, at any rate, to | 
one from reading Sennacherib”’ in the sa’ 
Young Lochinvar.” 
Professor Chew's “Byron in England 4 


most valuable work. 


It fully deserves the | 


of being published by John Murray, ana ibs 
winning companionship with the same 


authoritative edition of Byron’s poetry, ). 


Ernest H. Coleridge, and Byron's Letters, by | 
Ernie. In his study of Byron in persp 

Professor Chew clearly shows not only t) he 
knows his subject well, but he further sucee:'> 


making it very human and attractive. [His »* 
has to a large degree provided the basis for 
summary of the material of Jewish inter: |" 
the life and works of Byron, both in the | ul 
supplement on “ Byron the Man,” and |” '"' 
present supplement on “ Byron the Poet,” ! 
called stray references culled from various 5: 
and has provoked fresh lines of inquiry. Pro'~*” 
Chew's sound and painstaking volume is one *'"" 
even the intense student of Byron will (' " 
profitable to read, whilst to the general res! | 
offers a very fine introduction to the whole tield 
to be fitly associated with the celebration »' the 
Byron centenary. 
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ZIONISM. 


7 - J.—From the British Empire Point of View. 
By Lieut..Commander Kenworthy, M.P. 


The strong appeal whith Zionism makes to tho 
feelings both of those whé are Jews and those 
who are not is, of course, nét based entirely on 
eonsiderationd of interest, and cannot be reduced 
to any scheme of reasoned motives. We all 
recognise that Zionism is bound up with some of the 
great ideals of the day. That, indeed, is the strong- 
est ground of its appeal. The Jew who cannot, 
will not, remain in the land of his birth does not 
select. Palestine as a new home out of motives of 
self-interest. The United States or the Argentine 
might, indeed, offer to him greater security and 
wier material advantages ; Palestine is his country 
by nature and by the facts of history. 

But there are other considerations that may not 
he neglected. 

In these days of hard economic rivalry and 
struggle and the depressed standards of living left 
by the war, it is very necessary to consider the 
material conditions and the political responsi- 
bilities involved in any ideal. 


‘ 


hen | ask myself, “‘ What is the importance of 
Zionism to the British Empire? How does it 
eoncern-us a8 Englishmen?’ I give myself several 
distinct reasons for holding that the Palestine 
Mandate, with the endorsement of the Balfour 
Declaration which it contains, is of considerable 
material value to British interests. 


[t must be remembered, in the first place, that 
the pledged word of the British Government was 


given to the Jewish people in the Balfour Deelara- - 


tion in November, 1917. Moreover, thie promise 
was not given only to the Jews of England. They 
are few in number; and politically they are not of 
enormous importance. It may be admitted, also, 
that many of the richer and more Anglicised among 
them are lukewarm as Zionists. But the question 
is far wider than this in its bearing. The promise 
was given to, and was accepted with the utmost 
enthusiasm by, the Jews of Kastern Europe, the 
Jews of the United States, the Jews of South Africa, 
and the rest of the wide-flung Jewish masses of the 
world. The English sympathy with Zionist aims 
has roused among the Jews everywhere a deep sym- 
pathy with and faith in British policy and British 
enterprise throughout the world. The political 
and commercial loss which would accrue if any 
weakening of our intention were discernible would 
not fail to act adversely in many directions. 


As is well known, a section of the Arab people 
form the main population of Palestine. Its inhabi- 
tants for many long centuries have been ruled by 
foreign Powers. ‘They are divided among them- 
selves by the rivalries of the chieftains whom they 
respect. This is exceedingly detrimental to the 
development and prosperity of the country. Peace 
can be maintained only by a comparatively strong 
band. Even the settled population, as apart from 


standard of respect for life and property. 


the minority of the Bedouins, have nb European 
Among 
such a primitive people, the intereourse with 
foreigners, necessarily created by the fact that the 
country is the Holy Land to the great religions of 
the world, would in itself render the assistance of 
an European Power in its government a necessity. 
The fact is so evident that | need not dwell upon it. 
But the point I do wish to press home is that the 
preservation of order in the country will be of 
importance to British interests. 


That the country will become, in time, an ium 
portant centre for British goods is clear. It 
indeed, impossible to estimate how great opr trade 
with it may become. Before the war, sed tapliche 
from the United Kingdom were only about one 
tenth of the total imports into Palestine. Aine 
the war they have risen to about one-quarter of the 
whole. In .view of misstatements. it is worth 
pointing out that before the war the imports from 
the three enemy countries—Turkey, Austria 
Hungary, and Germany—were about one-half f 
the entire imports. Up to the present Austria 
and Germany had not recovered even one-tenth of 
the total unports, in spite of the yreat efforts ad 
mittedly made by them to capture a lost market. 
Turkish imports have ceased. [.would wish to 
emphasise the significance of these figures and the 
prospects they open up in the future. Palestine 
is quite undeveloped. It needs Jewish enterprise 
Jewish capital, Jewish -labour, Jewish devotion 
Jewish enthusiasm, to restore that prosperity which 
enabled the land in former times to maintain a 
population very many times larger than that which 
it supports at the present day. 


Palestine is an empty country. Only a quarter 
of the land capable of cultivation is being cultivated. 
Much of the land which is utilised is cultivated in 
very primitive fashion, Palestine has about 75 
inhabitants to the square mile, while in the neigh- 
bouring Lebanon there are 170 inhabitants to the 
square mile, and in England no leas than 669 
inhabitants to the same area. The country can 
and must be made more productive. The Jews alone 
are able and willing to do the work. 


it would be most economical in the long account 
of time, if sufficient capital could be raised, to carry 
out considerable schemes of irrigation, drainage of 
swamps, afforestation of dunes and hillsides, and 
much other necessary work. By this means the 
settlers can at once be placed in a position to earn 
a living by their independent efforts from the 
improved soil. Su h a project as that of the 
Rutenberg scheme without doubt is well calculated 
to serve the permanent interests of the country and 
all its inhabitants. What the Jews have already 
achieved in the comparatively short time since the 
armistice shows their power of rapidly improving 


Me country and remte ving the ovils due to centuries 
of neglect. Their vigour has. affected favourably 
every departanent of lile, They have already drained 
swamps and made habitable areas which once 
were. breeding-places for mosquitees. They have 
fastened down sand dunes by planting trees, The 
ieport of the Palestine Admimistratio 


shows what 
they have done in anti malarial work an 
tion to health generally. The At 


in rela- 
Zionimt 
organised voluntary hospital services in the country, 
treating about 5,000 paticnts in its hospitals and 
pros iding for about 345,000 attendances of out 


Medical Unit has the largest and on 


patients in addition to work of disinfection, sani 
tation, and anti-malaria!l measures. The Rothschild 
hospital in Jorusalem is the largest in Palestine, 
has many departments, trains nurses, and carries 
on much invéstigation. The Jewish colonists have 
set fresh standards in agricultural methods and in 
housing which contrast with the unalt ring ways 
of the unenterprising Arab. The Jewish schools, 
in which Hebrew is the language of instruction, 
are pract: ‘ally pail for entirely by Jewish money. 
They are a great achievement. Thev contain 
about wien « an the Arab hools 
contain Arab children; but whale these non 
Giovernment Jewish schools receive a prant of 
16.000, a sum of £72,000 is granted to the Arab 
hools. 

lam convinced, as | have tried to show. that the 
policy of establishing the Jowish National Home, 
while of utility to British intereste. i of vital 
importance to the Jews themselves. To those Jews, 
in lands of persecution, wv ho lor #0 many ages have 
withstood all that the power of the worid could do 
to crush them, the Jewish National Home offers, 
not merely a refuge, but a land which i# their own 
for them and their children. In all lands, where 
the Jews suffer from social disabilities, as opposed 
to more serious legal restrictions and Oppressica, 
the Jewmwh National Home will provide a clea: 
national status which will give the Jews an un: 
ambiguous position, both.in thei OWh and 
in the eyes of the world. 

To me, then, the appeal of Zionism is manileld. 
The prestige of Great Britain is concerned in the 
suecess of the scheme, which she has sealed with 
hey appro val, We eould not stand by callously 
and see the ruin ef the heroic eflorte made under 
oul protective cncouragement for the realisation 
of hopes, which have sustained the Jewish people 
during the long history of their exile. These 
higher considerations cannot be countered by any 
mere prosaic calculations, On the contrary, prosaic 
considerations, whether of political or economic 
expediency, bring us to the same result—the 
wisdom of the British Mandate over Palestine, 
I see in the Mandate the expression of British 
sympathy united with British imperial interests, 


Il.—The American Jewish Attitude. 


It is safe to state that the overwhelming ma jority 
of American Jews are either “intrigued” by 
Palestine, or, to use the current slang, “ it has been 
sold to them.” Some are in the first stage, some 
have for years been in the final condition, some 


By Jacob De Haas. 


are moving through the double process. This 
does not imply that the majority: have become 
Zionists, Many fear the term, and others actually 


loathe it, though at times it is exceedingly difficult 


to diseover the difference between a Zionist and a 


mere pro-Palestinean utterance. The confusion 
is so great that the Keren Hayesod has gained 
considerably on the assumption that it is not a 
Zionist fund, while the Palestine Development 


Council, which has no relations with the Zioniss 
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Organization, is constantly under suspicion as @ 
camouflaged Zionist institution. The Jewish 
Agency idea (it is not yet a plan) has been found 
acceptable in some circles as a way of ending 
Zionist authority in matters Palestinean, while 
others regard it as a means of denationalising and 
de-Zionising the development of Palestine. 

Many forces have contributed to this ferment. 
While Ake-better self of American life will make 


itself apparent as the after-war jingoism weakens, 


anti-Semitism is at present a factor in American 
life. Restriction of immigration, which we now 
recognise as inevitable, has practically compelled 
us to regard Palestine as the only open door. We 
arrive at Herzl's idea by the knowledge that every 
other one of us has a relative hold to some mooring 
from which he would gladly slip. We are compelled 
to ask “‘ whither,” and answer the question in the 
same breath. We are growing in wealth as well as 
in numbers, we are immersed in a thousand and one 
local problems, new congregations are riaing on 
every side. We cannot put our minds into the 
straivht jacket Of a lovical Process, but a ross all 
these dloubte, somewhat like a heacon in 
a mist. looms Palestine. The gradual ascendancy 
of the Russian clement in American Jewish affairs, 
a ceriain American gift for sentimentalism, a touch 
of the spirit of adventure, even a new approach 
to relivious idealism which has a distinet Hebraistic 
all 
tine 

The Aronist 


sinee the summer of 1914, the fact that some four 


by is these make for the current nro Pales- 


agitation, which has not slackened 
thousand of our bovs were in Palestine during the 
war, the public interest aroused by the Brandeis 
Weizmann split, evidencing that there was, some 
thine to differ over, the governmental approval 
of the Palestinean policy, our first-hand observa 
tion that cities and industries spring out of the 
prairies, added to the knowledge which hundreds 
of our social workers have of East European 
the distrust of all 


Kuropean so clear! noted in our publ 


‘condit pona. veneral (hinges 


all these things tegether give a certain quality to 
the: American .iewish interest in Palestine. 
fhe anobsa who regard Palestine as too Jewish 
ger ral at mos phere 

himeelf outside 
Residles, pro-Palestineanism is ne 
Arabs, and. it 
respect for other exceptions tn the Baltour Deciara 


are ton few io a flex the 


type of Jew has removed t he 


cemmunity. 


opposer to the has a wholesome 


That 


tion. It is a state of mind rather than a process 
of thinking, it is an aptitude for doing things rather 
than a desire to evolve a firm working policy. It 
sent many Jews to Palestine last winter on the 
de luxe tours, it drove groups to spend Passover 
there, and it will have brought many others there 
this summer-time. Whereas a few vears ago, 
‘alestine was not even a name to conjure with, 
vou now find in every American Jewish community 
at least one Jew who has been there; and the land 
impresses. When the returned traveller has for- 
votten the diseomforts of poor hotels, he almost 
invariably becomes a ‘ booster” for Palestine and 
preaches the gospel of the old-new-land. 

Beyond that almost everything is uncertainty. 
We are efficient in monev-raising for communal 
purposes, and we have a-pattern for congregational 
development ; but the settlement of a country is 
a task with whieh Jews have no familiarity. The 
American Zionists have regarded Palestine in 
practice as a comniinal job with colonies replacing 
some other type of institution, and so the majority 
of us, having -had our interest. whipped up,. un- 
resistingly yield to that kind of attitude. Most of 
those who talk about the economic evolution of 
Palestine mean in reality the practice of economies 
and efficiency in the administration of public efforts 
for Palestine. 
be better done. Only a few have come to ses that 
wholly different that 
Palestine is a country which, if properly handied, 


Things that are being dene should 


things: should be done; 


would absorb a community of unknown dimen- 
sions, instead of thinking of a community of small 
numbers which shall absorb a country. 

The blessed 


impressed the old lady, is replaced by tire 


word Mesepotamia,”’ which. so 


charni of 


the We repeat it with vireto 
and rever®nce, destroving the value of a great 
fact by the use we make of it: Still more of an 


abracadabra has been made of “ Jewish Agenqy.”’ 


auese it far more sonorous anc capable of 


ble apple has heen well sarc 


every 


that man tives not. bv bread alone. but also’ by 
catch words. Which are: We meat 
well. and. if | am not mistaken, we mcan more than 
athe Yroup t Western lew home 
th exubet Ameri an CAD he 
superlatives Of the paid press agent—ftactors that 
course ihe onlooke there are thu Jews who are 


nveng earnestly, the Jews whe are convineed that 
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Jews, a handful here and a handful the, 
fair substanee who seek to liquidate ti... 
and settle in Palestine, believing that America 
personal initiative as well as capital 1,9)... 
greatest contribution to the upbuilding 4), 
ancient land. 
Time is on the side of Palestine aa for as 44, 
American Jews are concerned, They are qui { te 
act and slow to think. Just as in the genera} jin 
politic the repercussion of the agitation fo. th. 
League of Nations is only now making jj se}; felt 
so the evolution of a real Palestine Policy lies in 
the future. On the other hand, time is agajy.; ,, 
that is, our own lack of it. We try to solve wld. 
problems at luncheons, watch in hand: woe } dd 
conferences at which there is no leisure fo, ij, 
cussion, and we drown the legislative 
of congresses by set orations. In this we 
more than other peoples, but we sin more oby |...) 
and perhaps more ostentatiously, becaus. 
groups which seck to wade into the dec, 


}? 
very furtively and secretly. If one were «~ , 


Men af 
Affairs 


i Th 


tically inclined, one might say of our nrg 
Palestineanism: “we don't know where 
going, but we're on our way!” But that «oats 
be over-emphasis in the wrong direction. (>. 
cracy is a natural confusion: After every ¢! «tice 
the victors choose their own interpretation ©: the 
mandate given by. the people, because any 
causes have contributed to the victory. ~owe 
in every level of Jewisii life, have found the way 


to pro-Palestincan interest. 


Perhaps as wany as 
a hundred methods of expressing it are o! «l 


from the heguiny appeals of the 
National Fund to the most complicate! 
\illa sites on Lake Tiberias, with ever: othe 
possible project bes). both, hospitals, ra: es, 
iti institutes, Marine schools, BV Lay Oxlies, 
commercial enterprises, Malaria extirpat rch 


ology, and encyclopedias, acted the 
veneral clameur and the internal politics of the 
Zionist Organisation, which look like a vols face 
to the foucht over at the London Conter ice 
of 1920, a repetition, on somewhat new lines «! 
that ineident of 


the Disrael) mn 


lo these are 


iritish statecraft celebrated by 
vtbe that the Liberals went bathing 
ane the Tories stole their lot 

lf thie reads like a picture of chaos, the jud 
ment will not be wrong. But it ie chaos mm action, 


is more like the chaes that precedes creation. 


| I11—Women’s Work in Palestine. 


It is only the settlers themselves whoa know how 
much the development of new eountries depends 
on the thun if 


wives are prepared steadily to in all the harca 


women who. accompany) the 


1 
o build up a happy home life 


send them- 


Shai of erin. 


unde vyery hard COP AL. POLS and ti 


sal Ve freely armed the then 
there is hope for the future: tnt if Liey are un- 
willing and in their service, if instead af 


strugyvling against yive WA) ana 


droop undet them, then all idea of | uilding up tre 

land must be abandoned without fh ip irom the 

women the men can do nothing, 18 


lari, ol that thee W anc Pal, ‘tine. 


wher 98 TROL ni jest ion ol bai 

but, shove all. ol ive isl 


Goer form of existence. 
shall find its seul again. 


in which the Jewish pe pe 
ne neod only Lo 
reflect on the part which the woman has always 
played in the histervy of Jewish life in order to 
realise still more vividly the responsibility. which 
She has a great role to fill, 
both in the home and in the larger public life which 


lies hofore her now. 


ri her and fuller 
if the trained intellect of the modern womaa is 
brought to bear upon it. 

In speaking or writing of the re-building of 
Palestine one is apt, and rightly, to dwell chiefly 
on the Chaluzim; they, with their youth, on- 
thusiasm and high ideals, form, after all, the back- 
bone of Eretz Israel. The Chajuzoth, who con- 
stitute about ten per cent. of the young pioneers, 
are, like the men, inspired by the Zionist idea, and 
are ready to spend their lives in its service; they 
will become the mothers of a new generation, free 
from the conventions, and, above all, freer 
from the love of possession and of material things. 


in Palestine, as ewewhere, will bk 


By D. L. Adler. 


But Lie if the ¢ tluzoth 
who go o to Palestine the bourveow 
; t hie hile las ia fi le Om 
Eastern, Central and [rom Western Europe, 
i iti Tel AVIV, iil Haclar 
of Jerusalem. These women ate not always 
Zioniat them care littl enough about the 
iiea, and know only what they have heard of it 
fr tne A hose oa! they hy ive 
emircrated i are indeed, howev hat 
Ami & ih J wish wile does 
not her own comfort belore her hus. 
barca 
Pas 

roles#ional women are. on the whele chi iwn 

irom thy There are wothen 
doctors. eLarin etec.: thou: b 


the key is still turned on women barristers, they are 
already hammoring on the majeati portads ol the 
law. framed social workgrs are scarce, however, 
and social work, such as we know it in Kneland, is 
not the non-professional 


women. fo , thing, housewives faced with the 
difficulty of 


with 


very po polar among 


re or les primitive house keeping 
look do not 
generally have much time or energy left for public 
life. ion drawn 
bot ween the 'wo kines of public work. political 


atter, 


Further, there is a curious distim 
and social, which are recognised in the West as 
heing merely two aspects of one form of service. 
The political side is accepted readily enough. 
Women are eligible for olegtion to all GoVermuag 
Councils, of the old Colonies as well as of the new 
Labour Settlements, and serve on them gladly 


fut the women of eastern Europe do no! 
the Weetern tradition of so ial servicer, a 


little reluctant to: ndertake their share 


of work which Western women of the. sa 


take to erented, 


* lain Jewish Were 


sations have been formed im the Diaspo: 


ly for the wella 


functioning satisfactori 


tine: are 


not merei'y domg 


and are” 

One of 
the 


iping to create Foun! 
the moat 
Women’s Internation 7 

has a Palestine (ot 


utive (‘ommitt at ihe 


oni 


Orvanisation, 
a” the 


uaite 


as wel! 
Chis organization is 


of National Federations of Women 2: 


athliated to the Central Body; it has set it 


CONE 


be 


task of founding and maintaining:-certain | 


tions for the welfaré of women and child 


Palestine. At present these are three im nm t, 
There is. tirsi ly hostel in Tal .A viV. wher 
Upon thirty guls receive training: in do 


gardening, and poultry-keeping. 
there is an Infant Welfare Centre 


where advice and treatment are a 


alao in Tel-A 


ailable fo; ng 
mothers, often utterly ignorant of how to car | 
their babies in a new climate and under new 

ditions. The demand for assistance of this \'0' 
has proved so much too great to be coped w: 

the original Centre, which owes its existence 
generosity of the Jewish ladies of New Zee d, 
that the Tel-Aviv ladies aetually-collected 
indepemlently and opened a second Centre’ 
W.LZ.O. nurses attend there on certain |" 
the week, and it has fast become as success!:| 
the first->.* Pinally, there is the biggest 


prise of all, the Giris’ Agricultural Schoo! at Nahalal, 


’ 
| 
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in Galilee. Work has already started in temporary 
wooden barracks, and building is soon to commence 
according to the plans of a local woman architect. 
Everybody who knows anything at all of the needs 
of Palestine will realise how very valuable this 
particular form of service is, offering, as it does, 
the possibility of scientific training on modern tines 
io the young girl immigrants, eager to work on the 
land but ignorant of the right methods. Everyone, 
too, who knows the difficulty of collecting money 
in the depreciated European currencies, and during 


the general financial crisis prevailing since the war, — 


will appreaiate how much of patience and faith end 
steady work have been required to found these 
institutions; but they have justified themselves, 
‘or, after all, is 4ot that the best way % work for 
people—to help them to help themselves ? 

Another Women's Society born in the Diaspora 
is the “ Hadassah,” an American Jewish Women's 
Organisation which was founded in New York City 
in 1912. It has opened clinics and hospitals in 
different parts of Palestine and it trains nurses at 
the Hadassah Training School which is run in 
connection with the Rothschild Hospital. It also 
gives rural service in Jewish Colonies and Settle- 
ments, maintains several Infant Welfare Centres in 
Jerusalem, provides scheol-luncheons to under- 


nourished children, and distributes clothing and 


linen to various Jewish institutions. ‘' has brought 
a high standard of hygiene to the country and, like 
the W.I.Z.0., it sets an important example of 
public service rendered by women efficiently and 
gladly. 


Then there are schools and kindergartens, which 


it would take too long to enumerate, although 
mention must be made of the excellently managed 
Evelina de Rothschild School for girls in Jerusalem. 
And there are several local Women's Societies, some 
of which undertake philanthropic work, while others 
deal with Feminist questions, such as the right to 


vote.. There is no need to enlighten most of the 
women on this subject, for both Chaluzoth and 
bourgeoises are as advanced in their education 
and opinions as the most advanced women in those 
Western countries where Feminism is taken for 
granted. Nevertheless, there are certain difficulties 
in Palestine which have vet to be overcome. ‘There 
is, for one thiny, the opposition of the “ Mizrachi,” 
who are definitely against the right of women to 
take part in public life. 
again all the old anti-Feminist arguments which 
were so familiar in England in the days of the 
Then there is the fact to be 
faced that the Yemenite Jewesses live, like the 


lt seems strange to hear 


suffrage campaign. 


Arabs, on a different level of existence, and that it 
will probably take a very long time indeed hefove 


-JEHUDA HALEVI AS A RELIGIOUS 


By Professor Dr. Julius Guttmann 


If l speak of Jehuda Halevi as a religious thinker,. 
it is of one whose motive was not only religion, but 
one who was irradiated by religious feeling from the 
depths of his rcligious* soul. Jehuda ‘Halevi is 
a religious philosopher, not only in that he deals 
with religion as a certain problem of science, but he 
deals with religion because he is in the depths of bis 
eoul a religious personality, because religign goes 
to the deepest roots of his Demy. ‘To a certain 
extent all our medieval philosophy is a religious 
pilosophy in that sense. All our great media val 
thinkers are not only thinkers about religion, but in 
eune ways try to give an apologm for religion. 
But Jehuda Halevi over and above this general 
position has a special place in medieval Jewish 
philosophy. He not only believes in religion, 
as do all our great philosophers, but expresses 
religious feeling with an immediate power as do 
no other of our great thinkers. He is the creat 
poct and the great philosopher, but he is both from 
the same root of hissoul. There is a great difference 
between him and other men of the same stamp— 
Solomon Gebirol, for example. In the latter's 
philosophical work, the Mikor Chayim (“ The 
Source of Life’), he never suggeste that a poet is 
speaking on a philosophic subject. The Mikor 
Chayim is a work of the most abstract dialectics, 
and is couched in the most scholastic style ; there 
is no clue to this scholastic thinker being at the 
same time a poet of the deepest religious feeling. 
‘Jehuda Halevi is the came in his philosophical work 
as in his poetry. The same religious feeling per- 
vades both his philosophy and his poetry. In 


some Ways that may prove a@ source of danger and 


impair the impartiality and objectivity with which 
But, on 
the other hand, from a purely scientific point of 


the philosopher deals with his subject. 


view, originality of religious feeling may also be 
No man can properly deal 
with music without having musical feeling. In 
the same way no man can really be a philosopher 
of religion without having religious experience. 


a vreat advantage. 


° 
And it is a great pity that to-day there are so many 


religious philosophers who are, so to speak, un- 
musical about Jehuda - Halevi indeed 
made this religious experience fertile for his scien- 
tifig, work. His scientific importance in the history 
of Jewish philosophy lies really in this point-—that 
he appreciated the meaning of religion more clearly 
and better than anyoue before him. It is well 
known that in this respect Jehuda Halevi differs 
from most of our rehwious philosophers in that he 
makes religion independent of philosophy. W hat 
does that mean? ‘Ys have fifst to ask ourselves 
what is the basis of the truths of religion. And 
what is the relation of the truths of religion to the 
truths of science? This is a great problem still 


religion. 


* Spoken at Jewa' College on Jane 18th. (Reported.) 


in our own day for the philosophy of religion. 
And, indeed, there has been a continual develop- 
ment from the Middle Ages to our own time in 
dealing with it. 

The way in which the Middle Ages conceived 
this problem is quite different from that in which 
it is envisaged to-day, When we speak. about 
religion we do not think of a special religion, but 
of Religion in its broad fundamentals, in its rela- 


tion to the scientific view of the world. Relimion 


is conceived as representing a eertain view of the 


world, and this religious view 18 compared to 
the scientific view of the world. That was not 
the method of the Middle Ages. 
on the one side and science on the other. 


We place religion 
To the 
Middle Ages the problem was the relation between 
Revelation and Reason. Revelation is one way of 
finding the truth ; 
the mediwval thinkers say that Revelation and 


teason inthe other way. All 


Reason cannot be in any contradiction Because 
both have their source in God. Revelation. comes 
from God and human reason comes from God, 
do there must be a harmony between both. This 
general view is common to Aryan, Jewish, Chris- 
tian, and Moslem thinkers. But this general view 
can have very different meanings. One interpreta- 
tion declares that if there is any apparent contra- 
diction Revelation must be adapted to 
Another declares that in case of contradiction 
Reason must be adapted to Revelation. From the 
same principle very different consequences can be 
derived. On the other hand, it might be asserted 
that no contradiction is possible between true 
Reason and the Divine Revelation. What has 
to be secured is true knowledge of ultimate meta- 
physical problems. Is such knowledge possible ? ‘The 
majority of our Jew sh philosophers are rationalists. 
They say that the reason of man is capable of 
acquiring a knowledge of all the phenomena of the 
world, a knowledge of God, of His relation to the 
world, of the human soul, freedom of the will, and 
all these things. And it must be as possible 
to arrive at the same results by way of philosophy 
as by way of Religion. 

Jehuda Halevi differs from the other philosophers, 
He is not a sceptic, but he is critical of metaphysics. 
He tries to show that a real metaphysical system is 
not possible. He criticises very sharply the meta- 
physicat philosophy of his time, and found out 
with a very keen eye the weak points of this philo- 
sophy. He reaches this result, that only Divine 
Revelation can give us the real and full truth about 
God and about these problems of religion. The 
difference between him and the oth@r philosophers 
is more a difference as to the value of metaphysics 
than on the science of Religion. Both agree in 
their view of Religion. Religion is revealed truth, 
In this respect Jehuda Halevi says nothing different 
from the other philosophers. When he tries to 
show the truth of Revelation he goes the same way 
as his predecessors, He asks, in what way can we 


{eason. 


either they or the Arah women depart from the 
Oriental attitude towards the whole question of the 
relation of the sexes. 
obstacles, all no doubt to be overcome in the 
future, here as in other parts of the werld. 


But these are temporary 


A wreat task hes before the modern Jewess in 


Palestine, but she is equal to the demand which the 
Jand makes, and will increasingly make, upon her. 
She is ready to serve it with hand and brain, with 
her. quick intellect and her warm Jewish heart. 
Martin Buber savs, in one of bis collecter! essays :-—~ 


“Denn die nationale Ernevermme kann in threm fancreten 
hern ger von der juedischen Frau ausgehen. . Von 
unscrem Herde, von dem uns. atete das Feuer dee Lebena 
kam. wird nae auch alle kommen,” Das Jeon der 


hen bran.’ ) 


‘For the national rejuvenation of the Jewish 
People in its innermost kernel can only come 
from the Jewish woman.... It is from our 
hearth, whence the fire of life has always come te 
us, that our deliverance shall come to us likewire.”’ 
(“ The Jewish Woman's Zien.) Who can foretell 
what will be the contribution of Jewish womanhcod 
to the land which is being rebuilt ?.. It will not be 
unworthy of a great tradition, and it will be as 
true of the Jewish woman in the future as if was 
in the time of Proverbs that those around her 
“rise up, and eall her blessed “’.:. and that “ her 


works praise her in the vates, 


THINKER.*. 


prove that Revelation is true? Revelation is a 
fact of history, and as such can only be preved on 
historical lines. Have we any clear historic preof 
of the fact of Revelation ? 


to answer. 


That question he tries 
He goes the same way about it as did 
Saaliah and marr~others before him. It is, not 
my task to go into the details of this proof, Their 
interest is not a religious one... but lies in ether 
directions. The problem: is net exclusively a 
Jewish one, as all the other religions claim to be 
based on a revelation and found their claim to 
truth on history. According to Jehuda Halevi 
the Jewish religion is in the best positron to ¢ “tabhsh 
its claims to histarie truth. It is based on the 
fact of the Revelation on Mount Sinai. This was 
unlike the revelation, for instance, of Mahemet 
hefore A few pupils, bart took pla: before 
people, before the whole nation of Israel, and it is 
im possi bh that there could be any forgery . or that 
such a tradition could be invented. Had anyone 
made such an invention, he would never have been 
listened to. Thus the truth of Reliwion is based 
not on philosophic reasons, bart on histor ical rensons, 
on history, not philosophy. In that way Jehuda 
Halevi tries to show how philosophy is independent 
of Religion. He is not the first to adopt this method, 
but he is the one who attaches most importance to 
the idea. 

We must pass from the problem of the truth of 
religion to another. What is religidus life’ Here 
we touch upon the deep originality of Jehuda 
Halevi. Here again he is in opposition to the 
majority of the Arab and Jewish philosophers of 


his time. As | have said, our Jewish philosophers 


are rationalists, and not only in that they ‘believe. 


it is possible to find out the truth of religious 
belief by rationalistjc methods ; they are rationalists 
in another sense. They believe that philosophic 
speculation is the way to reach God. The religicts 
life in its real meaning means communion with 
God. That is the highest aim of man. Jehuda 
Halevi says that even if it were possible to have a 
real philosophical knowledge of God there would 
still be a great difference between religion and 
philosophy. For the philosopher all objects of 
his knowledge are of equal importance. For the 
purposes of knowledge there ia no difference 
between God and any other object of enquiry. 
The truth in itself—that is the aim of knowledge. 
If you have no knowledge of God, it means from 
the philosophical point of view that you are merely 
lacking in one important point of knowledge. In 


the same way you might know nothing about the 
sun or the earth. God is only an object of 
knowledge from a scientifie point of view. Yor 
the religious man to know nothing of God, however, 
does not mean only a lack of knowledge in a logical 
Without connection with God his whole 
What Jehuda Halevi 
says is very fine and very important. On this 
point he has a very clear-cut definition of the 


sense. 
life would lose its value. 
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essence of science and knowledac. Stience is 
absolutely objective ; it has no personal connection 
with its object. 
between its objects, for Relhgron, (ied is. pot 
merely an okject of knowledge. If we treat 
Religion merely as a science we introduce inte 


it kpows mo difference of value 


acience clements which are foreign to its essence, 
What does Relwion mean when it talks ato 


‘knowing about God and living with God 7 Por 


life with 18 Religion. 
lehuda Halevi 


thoughts in a manner thet may seem strange, but 


On this point presents his 
on examination we find that they are very modern 
anc port ant thoughts. ‘To hve with God is the 
longing of all mankind. All the new religions are 
hased 1 this desire. in all these rehgions we 
sense the desire, but not the reality, the longing, 
but net the folfilment. 
only the desire, but also the realty, not onty the 
longing, but the fulfilment. Le is the Divine 
relivion, that religion which is not the creation of 
many but a creation of Cod, lt is not in the power 
af man alone to came mito connection with Cad. 


Only God can create a connection between Himecll 


and. the huran mol and so only this religion 
which m nol a invention, not a 


creation... hut m a Divine only thaw 
rok Lhe power Han connectron 
with thvine relwion the Jewish 
ily thes low: ly rehivion WAS (lis 
power to rate renal mnnection hetween man 

tion between man and God Cin this point, too, 
fehucda tlalevi to the genoral 
philosephic view of his will only mention 


one idea from which his whole view-poimt may be 
seen. In mediaeval philosophy we find a Certam 


have «a very interesting delamtion of prophecy 
They say that prophecy in (he relgious sense is 


not an isolated fact, but is a spemal phenomenon 


Tho of art in modern is no 
where mor astonishing the realm i, 
In my young days B. L. Farjeon and Amy Levy 
were almost the sole representaty “a of the English 
novel. nowadays Jewish novelssta abound hoth 
Kngland Amen a. not te inention the 
tment of furope, where nobody stands fiugher than 
W assermann Hail vith the 
exception if the V hints he 
oncern themselves with dewsh characte 
ds hav 
in the- firat. of the Phe Tor 


sanity 


in the fast four no e read by Jewish 
harcds there ta my 
Albert 
Kinross, it is hardly more than half a Jew that im 
| 


editer of the London week!y from which the book 


presented 610), Tie person 


takes its name: and even hia moicty of Jewmhness 


remains somewhat shadowy, though | trust Me 


Kin means if ia fy othe hall of hum that 


aprings that fierea honesty which ‘fuses te allow 


his organ to he explorted by the shady financiers 
whe buy tt un, Otherwise these financiers (who 
lurk in the background rather than appear) being 
apparent!y Jewish, the perspective of reality would 


ie 


| ef 


tart hke his hero 

»>sympathetically as to have 
aucked in al something oi ale 
He has m wy yaya more 


lews brilfiantly —there are few .more .enthralling 


romgances than hi Joan of Carioch the 


cof the if the (eheti Th 


altracted and he disintanes the rf ef 


wingh 
What The Torch light 


Bohemia of Fleet Street in the 


Lhe weallhy with a con! quired 
istinet 
bhe hiohe 


anc even tor ley 


ih 


bhey are inso humorously —from the budding 
Cabinet Minister with his brandies and 


the poet with his 


omlas te 
family in a cella that the 
ohronicle al the ifhice hte of this ryan operialiem 
and letters remains vastly entertaining. But a 
deener note is struck when the editor, whose 
genuine feeling of the greatness of the Enolish 


tradition and the charm of old English scenery and 
architecture owes its self-conscious intensity to his 
alien blood and outlook, is brought up against the 


(Copyright U.S.A. reserved.) 


Only one religion has not 
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of a more general fact. All higher knowledge is 
an expression of prophecy. The thinker receives 
4 truth from a higher spirit. All philosophic 
knowledge is hased on the connection between the 
lower and the higher worlds, and so we can call it 
Revelation. But in this relation the main activity 
isin the human mind, If the human mind develops 
its potentiality it is able to come into contact with 
the higher world,and then the effects that result 
from this contact come into existence. And so 
prophecy is only another, if higher, form of: this 
general revelation. Every prophet is a philosopher, 
but not every philosopher is a prophet. Jehuda 
Halevi says religious Revelation has nothing to do 
Its revela 
ion.is not an act of the intellect, bud is only possible 
through the will of God. Only God can create 
this connection between Him and the human 
soul. Not intellect is the organ of Hus connec- 


with this general so-called -revela tion. 


tion, but there is a special organ, a Divine part{ot 


the human soul, and only this part of the human 
soul is the organ of the connection between nan 
and Ged. And Jehuda Halevi makes. third point 
He says that not all 
mankind has this organ. Only the people of 
faract has 


which as very interesting. 


this fawulty, and it must be developed. 
Rehvion not a matter of aetivilv af is 


not the same as intellect Intellect helongs to the 


active part of the soul Relivion is aiven to the 


nund, If means not only. to receive knowledge, 


hut io.live the whole hie under the influence al 
¢ it} thie cyl (sod. leas very 


miclleet and (hat.m the problem of 


modern religious philosophy leita” 


importance hes in opposition bo the Amstotelean 


view The Aristoteleans sought to derive phe 
from the general -life of the thonan, totellect lo 
Halevi the reliious Inte belongs to a different 
nicHeetual life and the ethical 


life jt is a form ot ite by weil, And on this 


sphere from the 


By Israel Zangwill. 


at the tragic moment ct 
funeral by the at rite vir. 


lisplays re 


traditien of tus Own 


his charac€erisatbion of the women of the hook. whe 


are all ae] 
{nm tact, M 


narrative, 


arming and ongmal aa the story rteelf 
Kinross Gives stream of 
unforced trom full reservoirs of 
perence 

Vir. Waonross, an old hand, has evidently gone 
Bot Air, Vietor with the courage 
ite What Mir. C. EO Montaene’s fine hook, 

Discnchantmen! British 


CA Lhe 
elder, Mr. Tai 


Lhe Ai). All 


und feathers 
all creeds 
The young NSeutherner, Hamulton, has actually heen 
trom death on the hattlefield by a 
brought rer k io lite and Jowrsh 
urgeon, Yet the cannon have scarcely cooled 
before the old racial! and rel 
weert themselves, They resurge even in Hamilton, 
who cannot bear bo touch the coleured hand of his 
it his strugvle with them, and his final 
ihastery over them, that const; the theme of 
Mr, Rulin’s novel. When Hamiltoa goes back to 
line narrow Southern home, he even under pressure 
tho becomes a paid agent of the Ka Klux 
(ian with ite crusade agamet Cathohos, Jews, and 
Trek 


negroes. (Mr. Rubim prudently culls ib the ‘ 
Brack ‘Tribe Lt there iw 


bois senking so low —after the polifical 


philosophical discumions he has enjoyed with 
One of the finest Jews im hehon Lhe 
device at least gives occasion for graphic studies of 
the he-lactorios and the inanutacturem 
that sicken the sincere soul of the young pro- 


Pow ably My 


al 


Rubin conveys a too 
narrowness, for while it is 


true that the resurrecied forms of bigotry and 


Are imarchitiz On Ww 


nowhere 
AINCTICN is the ‘YM MORLS al Jew ana 


Gentile more pleasant than in towns like “a Vannah, 


im all 


where there is a common stock of historic and 
political tradition in face of a large coloured 
population. But Mr. Rabin is a humanist who 


his religious feeling, but in his love for the nation 


perticularist and hi ainiversalist conception 
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point the modern analysis of religion is in thorong) 
agreement with Jehuda Halevi. Religions helid’ 
is a thing which man cannot give himself. 
Intellectual belief can be found out by }, vin 
Religious belief cannot be acquired by joyicg 
processes. It is an immediate form of (rth 
Real religion means an internal connection of the 
soul with Ged. In this conception of the enio ‘onal 
side of religion Jehuda Halevi ant icipated’). 
thought. ‘The religious laws are to develop this 
faculty of the soul, Tarael can Only develo thig 
special gift under the influence of the Divine | ay 
and to ita full power only in @ special cliate 
That explains why there were no prophets in the 


diaspora, Jehuda Halevi was a Jew not only jp 


of Israel, and in his explanation of the religion he 
tried to give a place to the people of Israel. (nly 
the Jewish people on the soil of the Holy [and 
have the power of developing this higher faculty. 
This is also a modern problem, If you take only 
the general ideas of Judaism it becomes only 4 
certains form of rationalistic universal 
and the special elements of Jewish life dmappeay 
A place must he found for the Jewish people 
‘Jehuda Halevi thus had a religious theory 
Disraeli, in his 


Tanered,”” adumbrated the cme 
idea. This particularist view nob @elinitive 
must be remembered that 1 ia put.for 
the A 


where arguments are set out for the 


conversion of a people to Judaism, The 
goneral, itl the of other peop 
lower in degree In the Vesstanic age al! her 
peoples will atiain to the same: degree huda 
Halevi feels the greatness of Tarael, to 
assigns pecial powers; buf in the annie 


Kingdom of God the whole of mankind wh 
the same cdewree of rehoious life which » nly 
given to terael, and so the Measianic ica ia the. 


pont at which dJehuda Halevi blends his 


refuses to acoom justice for the Jew at the price 


7) injustice tae other creeds and rat’ es lig iws 
Metall. the Chu ago journalist, ax ayrmpathe sly 
as Dr. Levin. the Jewish intellectual Tow 
those who do not care for rac prods bac 4.” th is 4 
lasernating American nurse, while by hes str rly 
vivid pictures of the end of the war in Va rv 
the return of the troops fo America, Mr. | 
it) posterrt gr al histort moments 

Tar and Feathers is a book that no honest 
rom ber al the Klan Can Pry Lo leave un 

But the most wrestive of my trio Maurnce 
Namucal, who. in The Outsider.” takes un n 
io post-war Paris, though this time mainly to ‘he 


Latin Quarter, willy its slrange and 
obscene types, At first the Jew in the sui ho 


find pore only through the hol 
the broken-down blishman, Masters, for whom 


acience is futile, and all wisdom, eave the know! ‘ge 
of God, barren. Men drown the crying of | her 
souls in the noise of steamships and the ro il 
acroplanes ut when the hook is laid down, one 
suspects that through thu purely mon 
abudy the author was working his way tov ds 
Zionism, Briefly, it is the story of a young, 
demobiliswed American, who, findiag himer!! 
Inman, alenc Darn, feels so acutely the 
of this freedom and solitede that he refus > te 
return to his folks in the States and be caught 
upin the old tangle of petty interests and pre" 
poople Also why the resbochor 


marriage, when Paris swarms with midinettes, whe 


nothing from youl but the caprice ne 
moment 7 With such a work girl, simple unl 
romantic, he soon esteblishes a liatson, Unlort 
nately haison, as young men forget, comes [ro 
her, to bind. And Carmen, the supposed dauyh ot 
of the momcnt into @ clinging crea 
will never tet. him 


to be shaken off. 


loving and faithful, bu! 
And even with her set he eo 
as tangled up as he ever was with his own in no val 
lile. ‘The idea that a sort of moral vacuum ex's’ 
or can be created anywhere, is blown to pro” 
by thia profound story. 
an Outeider.”’ 


There cannot really | 
As Carlyle put it, a situation 
without ita duties was never faced by mortal rian. 
One wishes that the writer had seen this thea» of 
his more clearly from the start, bat he seems lo 


rong 
heli¢’ 
logie 
iCal 
ruth, 
the 
'Onal 
tern 
this 
this 
law 
Ate 
| the 
y 
" he 
and 
ity. 
nly 
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called the Moscow Kamerny Theatre 


have groped his way to it, and obscured it by 
disproportionate descriptions of the night life of 
Paris, or the philosophic reveries of his hero, or of 
his hero's comrade, the super-brilliant and 
oonscienceless. Few, Ezra. Yet these metaphysical 
musings and these sketches of degenerate types, from 
rag-pickers to opium-eaters, are frequently 
wonderful ; and when the story has swept to its 
inevitable tragedy, the figure of Carmen remains 
unforgettably in the mind, a great, pathetic creation, 

There is more proportion, a more conscious art 
in Mr. Samuel's later book, “‘ Whatever Gods,” if 
also a somewlrat artificial symmetry. Here again 
the Jewlshness is only in the writer's spirit: a 
suggestion of Eechesiastes pervades this study of a 
sensitive soul trying to equate itself with life. 
Arthur Winner, @e cultured son of a rich New York 
shoe-manufacturer, is in hot revolt against his 


MOSCOW’S JEWISH THEATRES. 


During my poat-revolution visits to Soviet Russia 
as press representative, | have been much iater- 
ested in the exceptionally good work done by the 
Jewish theatres in that country, capecialiy in Mos- 
cow and Petrograd. These theatres are enjoying 
an tinusual success and popularity, which | think 
is due to a change in attitude of the Russian people 
towards the Jews in Russia. - At any rate’! do 
not remember ohecrving the same tolerance before 
ihre war. Certainly there waa. mo deeree in force, 
as there is to-day, forbidduig the performance of 
plays designed to lavoh al the ‘the 


of the present tolerance has been to encourage the 
directors of the Jewish theatres to de sclop Jewish 
characteristica in the theatre as far as possibic, and 
to coneentrate on Jewish nationalism,‘and in these 
and other ways to exercise their own, undoubted 
great ability im organising the thestres and com 


panies for the performance of plays specially 


chosen to-express the truth of lewish life and 


labour, memories, and aspirations. So from begin 


ning to end the work of these theatres wm of the 
deepest importance and most illuminating 
‘Two theatres are particularly noteworthy. Phey 


arc the Moscow Central lewish Theatre. known 


the Jewish Kamerny, and the Habima, or Old 


Jewish Theatre. There is a third theatre, whose 
company has been on a European toer, which is 
sometimes spoken of as a Jewish theatre. [t is 
Kamerny 
means chamber, and as there are several chamber 
theatres there are several *‘ Kamerny ” theatres. In 
my own experience of this theatre and ita work 
there is nothing distinctly Jewish about either. 
Whether the director, Alexander Tairov, is a Jew 
{ am unable to say. He has the Jewish mentality. 
fiis conception of the theatre, its organiwation and 
methods, are new, and they spring out of a dis- 
content with the conventional form of the theatre 
and its methods of work. He seeks a new species of 
play, a new type of actor, a new form of stage, anda 
Since 1914 he has built up 


a new form of abatract representation and inter 


new atyle of scenery. 


pretation with the three latter, the meaning of which 


has exceedingly puzzled the critica of Murope, 
fiis methods of production and acting are 80 
much like thase in use at the Central Jewish Theatre 
that at first | thought they were the same But 
on close examination {| found that the latter had 
an individuality of ther own which expressed tho 
beat of Jewish talent and intelligence 


A few doors off the Nitiskaja Boulevard ia the 


Central Jewish Theatre The front of it i an 
ordmary house front. It is exceedingly dirty 
and dilapidated. Large of abuceo have 


peeled off, leaving holes. In this and other ways 
it takes its place with the houses on either side. 
Together they form a rather diama! picture of 
At my 
first visit | passed and repassed the house several 


times before | diseovered it was the theatre | was 


post-revolution architectural conditions. 


looking for. The only sien of identification was 
the small poster frame hung on one of the door 
poste. But this was empty, because at that time 
there were no posters to pub im it 
pened to be in Moscow during the autumn of 1925 
you would have noticed everywhere practically 
Although buildings all over 
Moscow were undergoing renovation the theatres 


were still waiting their turn, 


> 


ihe same conditious. 


lf you hap- . 


father’s gods of efficiency, snap and pep. But, 
unlike most of the young rebels, he is no less 
critical of the artistic coteries. KRepelled equally 
by Babbitism and Bohemianism, he turng for 
refuge to Demos, to the great mass in which alone 
salvation is to be found. “ If life means anything 
at all, it has put its meaning into these millions of 
obscure, struggling men and women.” A crisis 
having arisen between himself and his Philistine 
father, he puts a thousand miles between them, and 
starts life at the bottom of the ladder in a large 
factory, which is the last word in efficiency. But 
it is the dilettante flinging himself against Reality — 
Reality in one of its grossest forms —and his dis- 
illusionment with Demos is completo. ‘The process 
of disillusion is finely studied, and it is a mark of 
the author’s depth that though the prodigal returns 
to his father, it is not because he cannot earn his 


Riy Huntly Carter. 


You enter a very dark but spacious vestibule. 
[tis divided off at one end to form a cloak-room. 
This nowadays ia usually empty, for there are 
very few s ar clothes to be deposited here. In: 


the summer the new. working-class population 


wear as little as possible. In the winter they keep 
everything on for warmth except. their goloshes, 
which are deposited in the cloak-room at a charge 
of 3,000,000 roubles per pan 
flight 


There is an outer one, bare except for a table or 


Mou: Ling broad 
of -stairs you come to the directors offices 
two, and a small inner one more comfortably fur 
where the chrector receives vou in estate 
Bevond this there is a small room contamuing 
models of the play in course of production. 

[f you have no business with the director you 
make your way to the auditorium, which is divided 
from the offices by a passage. You will-find your 
self in a large chamber, which has the look of 
having been at one time a spacious fashionahie 
ballroom. It is a type of auditorium very com- 


mon in Maoseow. Smee the revolution many 
palaces, large mansions, and clubs have been con 
verted into popular theatres. Thus the Moscow 
Proletcult Theatre was once the Palace Morossov, 
the  Mcscow 


club on Tyverskot. 


Kamerny Theatre Wak A palatial 
The targe hall-rooma in these 
commandeecred houses have heer converted 


aucditomums with a seatme capacity of hetween 


and and without gallenes. Sometimes the 
audience fits the interior lf you go to the Central 
Jewish Theatre on a first night you will find you 
self amMmony the pick of the lewish intelligentsia 
pocts, painters, sculptors, mfisicians, actors, and so 
on, and the weaithest of the new commercial 
society, 

Thg director of the theatre is Alexis M. Cranov- 
sky. He has heen niainly responsible for making 
it the centre frequented by the best among the 
indebted for 


information on its ideas and work, and for opportu. 


Jewish population. To him [| am 
nities to study the performances, From what he 


told me | gathered that the theatre iw of recent 


oriuin. It he@an aa a school of acting in 1919, and 
was organised as a theatre m 121 lia original 
nim was to express Jewish nationalism, historical 
and contemporary ; to reveal the truth of Jewish 
idealiam ; and to combine language, gesticulation, 
movement, sound, and colour to express the Jewish 
in short, the theatre 


and its work were intended to produce in the 


spirit of each play produced. 


spectator a knowledge of and respect for, and a 
sympathy with the Jewish people and thew cause 
{¢t should be said that the language used at the 
Centra! Yiddish, 
whereas that used at the Habuma tw the old Hebrew, a 


Jewish ‘Theatre is the modern 


highly dignified language, though not easily under 
This difficulty 


is. however, overcome by long desertptrons in the 


stood except by Hebrew scholars 


progra mimes 

The economic organisation is not a complicated 
ane The theatre is su pperted partiy hy TT) 
ment subsidy (it is one of four remai 


theatres subsidised by the Covernment) and 


partly by the sale of tickets. The latter, however, 
does not amount to much, for in return tor subsidy 
it has to give away a certain number of tickets. 
Another thing is that it is unable to give continuous 
Owing to the prevailing bad 
economic conditions, the actors have to supplement 


perfor mMances. 


‘him voice, his emotions, and his movements in a 


livelihood, but because he has failed to Jeaven fife 


spiritually from below, and because a new hope is 
born in his starved soul, He will enter the five- 
tullion dollar factory, but he will leaven its mafe- 
tialism from above. But his wings are qgipped; 
life is a compromise, he now preaches ; ~ We don’t 
need great prophets and heroes who defy life. We 
need plain people who can do good things with life 
as itis. That's why the prophets are stoned and 


crucified,” 


Whether his latest gospel is true, or whether he 
will make any greater success of it than of the others, 
we may reasonably question, What is unqnes- 


‘tionable, however, is the power of his creator or 


of the race that can put the hunger of its seul and ite 
capacity for genesal ideas into so many literary 
forms. 


their meagcro incomes in all sorts of wa vs. One of 
them being playing at different theatres. - Hehee 
they are nol always available fos periormances at 
one. theatre. The dewish theatres usually give 
two or three performances a week, sometimes less, 
sometimes more 

The methoda ftotlowed the (‘ontral dewisah 


Theatre are similar in some respects to those of 


other academic theatres Ay comes and 


every actor is expected to undergo a long course 
of training which completcly puts him in. control 


of his and all his movementa, AS 


at rictly trained’ as athlete hatlet dancer, or it 


first-class singer. As @ result he w able to control 


that is rarely found outaide Russia. Ne 


one who has not seen the body-and-bram disciplined 


marie t 


Jewish actor in Mescow and Petrograd can imagine 
the truly amazing acting of which he is capable 
Certain stage reforms have heen necessary to pive 
vling tull effect, 
For one thing, a three-dimensional stage broken 


this body-and-braim-diseiplined 


up in different levels was required to give the 


threa-irmensional actor full effect and to obtain 


richness and variety of rhythmic movement hor 


another, the nomied to he changod from 


painted planes to volumes that would provide 


different levels for the mtor to perform at diherent 
heights. In lngland the acter oxpresscs himsell 
by means of dialogue and environment of paimted 
scenery, and he 


plays on a flat stage. In Moscow 


the Jewrmh actor himeelf by .meana of 


always 


CX Presses 
gesture and movement at 
this 
theatre to find the form best suited to express the 


Kx periments are 
wiyvone whe 


riel 


recently would have seen a novel ides 


dewish spirit ol the play produced 
War present at Lhe 
Acosta 


applied by Nathan Altman, a well-known artist 


production 


who has made decorations for this theatre and for 
the Hahimea. Uriel Acosta 
writer, Karl Gutzkow. 
deala with the at: 


is by the German 
The plot of the tragedy 
Acosta and the 
Church at the time of the Spantsh Inqurmaution, 


ig hetween 


Acosta and his parents were among the Spanish 
Jews who were compelled to hecome Christiana, 
fut eventnally managed to escape from Spanish 
persecutien., 
York, then 
Pete 


were Acosta and his parents 


Many ol these Jews went to New 
New Amsterdam, at the time when 
Stuyvesant was Cove nor Among them 
At New 
Acosta was able to reassert his dudaism. Here in 
the play we see him tarning herotic, publishing 
an heretical book, and coming into conflict with 
tne orthodox Church. ‘To complicate matters, he 
falls in love with his pupel, the daughter of a rich 
Duichman who will not consent to the narniage 
The Chureh, 


The tragedy of the 


unless Acosta repuchates hun hook. 
too, orders Acosta to recant 
play is concerned with Acosta trying to overcome: 
these two obetacles to his happiness with tthe 
woman he loves and 


who loves anc beheves m 


him. the end the woman takes and 
Acosta shoots himaelf 

Altman, has 
of draping the siage in black and pulling some 
sunple solid forms in the centst of the stage, whiel 
he believes concentrates and aids the acting. The 
different heaghts of tragedy are attained by. the 


difforent levels provided by steps and 


The decorator. conceived the 


4 : 
as 
| 
| | 
3 
| 
4 
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The costumes were designed in harmony with this 
scenery and with the tragic spirit of the play. 
Another idea appears in the 
production of The Sorceress,’ The story is that 
of a sorcercss who aids a cruel siep-mother to get 


revolutional 


rid of the latter's step-daughter whore money she 
wan's. 
plot, CAarrics 


This. plot. like an ingenious comic-opera 
the scene from place to place, and se 
introduces us to a very interesting 


Jewish crowds of different netidnalities,” se to 


‘arrety of 
speak, with different garbs (some very picturesque), 
different peculiarities and different attitecdes, We 

are also introduced to a wide range of Jewish 
expression, in singing and dancing, westiculation 


at movement: whieh fully testifv to the severe 


the actor and the sterniy organised 


formance. 


Special scenery has been invented to give full 


Weve ent ot t hires play. soled a 
and some lack Ca? ting the I 's anc reaching 
Cs cit lel thie. like il 
chy! al Lé ho) it is the 


iit lien 1 Y Jews. But 
ns and a chair it ys made 


th} belong to 6éne man. The ledd 


have 

tise. Among the comminits ate A 
do 


living 


of thetrr pockets, 
alter the manne! of Stock hang specnlators, 
ine ladeler. and 
ticulations in five 


go througo mote 


‘The 
a’ oument is that the sporl the naine 


i real de-nothine does in a lifetime: 


hee ar ws hy bw neon th. 


that it not ont 


ihe advantage 


of this scenery is helps expression 


h LSLA of 14} and me Verggnt, 


but enabies We be A - Prine 
scen. 


Mix ina’ ha Ve said abe rT t he ntral wish 


theatre might be said about the Habimea, or Old 


Jewish theatre. it atively a Verv.sma!l 


ix COTM | 

thea in Search tt) von come a 


eorne Weat bene ot Mos ow. Lite the 
entra! Vint ef hasn to mientify 
hy a aman boll hoaitd hung mit sone side 
of the VY cnirance a 7 rk 
fight of stairs takes von to a*Hlat divided up into 
and auditor ih, ‘The is bu One rance 
to the lait: and vou will notice that the 
torjum and stave formed out of panelled room 
in an old house. The entrance itself is similar t: 
the entrance to the seats of is are na. | he 


‘ 
nve rows Lia inciine on either side ana 


as tow on tne of t he 


Hotline 


lmmetiately if) frest af the latte) in the “ace. it 


is on the Roor levei. lhere is a curtain. but no 


lootiights. There is. no orchestra. On the whole. 


it is a Very prinuitive and modest aflair to look at. 


Henri Franck is known to the whole iatelligenzin 


at their t 


belore a Nian 


ive, or a young man of iwenty, his lace 


Will light up. bor the one, Franck is the 


temporary of nis. Wao ith. of that period the 


elah rate] as they emerged from real Crisim., 
Ko) ti ther. he aii \ ik le ol Lnose 
ey Cp lion wh ti} ail the 
powers of: nature descend at their birth to showe: 
upon them the divinest gilts tenderness 
‘ 

genius and whieh Pass, lea Ving 1 
in the air, before void age, trials. and bitterness 
have been able to touch them. Like S v. he 
keen! interested in the orublems of 
public life, of science and l@ert: He aspired 


to the highest cult ire, to the fullest my sire ol 


life : at iod when. fren rive if 
the tél ol \Verlaine and 

reducin this toi a ly hee had 

the Coullrace lo revit: tive jniellectual 

He nly one n. of a bout J verses La 


Danse derantl Arche The Dance bef: 
pages of articles and essays, and 


letters to his friends. Buthis work is of creat 


re the Ark 


ha 
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Yet one may see in this little theatre some of the 
very best. work that is done in Moscow to-day, 
This is saying a great deal, because present-day 
Moscow is the theatrical Mecca. 

The Habima started as a studio sincethe war began. 
Till @ year ago its aims and work were looked after 
hy a very talented young Jew. Vahtangov. who 
has been spoken of as one of the most remarkable 
His aim 
was to find a form snited to the dramatic commu- 


producers Russia- has seen, died in 1922. 


nication of the Jewish national spirit. He was 
strongly moved by two influences—-the traditions 
of the Moscow Art. theatre and Eastern oceniticm. 
He was greatly interested in Tibetan mysteries, 
and he introduced a sort of Yogi practice to acting. 
Like the other Jewish theatre, he sought to produce 

y-and-brain-cdi ciplined actor anda sternly 


organised > pe ‘formance. In both cases the. result 
was that the tion of a piay ustialls took as 
long as two vears, Every character was made a 
study in itecli end finely individualised, but all 
were bound tovet} the 


the pla ys 
> 


‘tuallw some are oftherwice. 


spirit of the play. 
at this theatre are Haw!less. 
But sn If the spirit, 
cn at le, as it is sometimes called, of a play is Mis- 


conceived by the then etylisation 


will be wrong frem the beginning to end. ‘This is 
inevitable upon the new logical micthod of pro- 


The Hobima produces very slowly, and therefore 


ita repertory is small as yet. Two of the very 
preces which | have seen, and which 
full moat acting, are Hady- 


and The Eternal Jew.” Hadybak was 


proc eal hy Vahtaneoy. and it is rewerde as one 
of his masterpieces, 


chine 


(bout the same tyme he 


Turandot at. anotin thoati area the 


stvies of product are #0 widelw eifierent that 
rye ities Wanderine how the man 
ould ba ve produced the 
Hacdvbul with an it One 
of Southern Bue Pie rudy 
hati ave mins Ome Very 
stron ~ ive fTongest bom | the 
“ nally around the Con 
rh eal wilh hasidism., But a H 
ite ry niteration Wild) thy uit 
that the occntt side of the pla most 
pha. is. the hnal “one, in whieh a spinte 
HENRI FRANCK 
NCK, 
By Andre Spire. 


impertance, lor it forms a typical example of the 
culture oT a Jew of il tamilby 
cumstances whgch had been long settled 
on Krench téerrite 

o- Jewish middle 


\lsace, wh 


Keeping up the practice 


‘longed lo a Fran 


class family. o nail hac ttled 


hey all Memory oi wish 


nie.:although their social position entailed a nen- 
“mi to ti Repub nme rie 
pul le ant we cebated 
Bort sear font porary 
with the assaults Boulangist Panama, the 
1) ial which delivs » the he il 

the old s wal el (hat we to tal thei! 
Partin ew regime that france instituted alt 

andi of wrath t th pa t 
ist t hie lis sts, (a hard Mthet 
acaimst. thy Jewish vVietim whe had 
become the svmbol of the detested nies ot thr 
revolution of 1789. The Ri publican Gourgeoiste, 


on the other hand, obliced, if it would achieve 
victory, to ally iteelf with the popular parties, hac 


multiplied the laws for the assistance and protection 


racked women defics all efforts to separate hoe 
from the unseen influence which is being ex. 1.4 
over her, provides a wide scope for very fine act), y 
The various stages of bewilderment, 
abandonnient—indeed, the whole subtle express): 
are revealed in Arvivit, an actress of exceptional 
talent. The entire company, both individually ani 
together, gave a performance that could not |. 
found anywhere on the English stage. The dan. 
of the: Jewish beggars in the wedding scene j., 
act two; the singing in the magnificent old Jew i-), 
tongue the highly individualised gestures 
movements : these and other details are unfoi: 
table. The chief objection to the production 
that it does not express Jewish nationaliam. |: 
expresses the occultism of the producer, and mig},’ 
be plaved by a highly trained company of any oi). 
nationality. At the time, it is doubt!y! 
whether a company of any other nationality could 


same 


get the same amount of vitality and © go” into th, 
performance. 

Another play of more symbolical chatacter 
interested me very much was ~ The Eternal Je 


a tragedy in two acts, drawn from the Talmu? 
legend, ‘In the days when’ they were destroy’ 


© Temple the Messiah was born.” The st. 
tells how the news of the destruction of the Tem)’ 
at Jerusalem and the birth of a Messiah to a-won 

is brought to a small community of Jews livin: 
They alt 


first incredulous. till confirmation comes.. Leavy 


short dist outside Jerusale in. 
that mother and child are tn their midst they pre 
to search for them. But a tem peat has <\ 
the child away... In the end they ate told by 
messenger, @ prophet, that they must go on ee 
ing till they find the Messiah. As they search | 
will veach higher and higher in the striving ole 

soul for deliverance from the chaos surreundi:: 

This recalls. a phase of the Jewish culture | , 
Arabian desert during an heroic age of the Je a«. 


Herve 


starting from this poirit they weve cradually ta) 


they lost their newly-gained freedom, 


reaain it. npliited in their belief in One God leading 
them to deliverance mm the Promised Land. | 
Dhis produ tion had all the merits of H ys 
hbuk and none of its fanite: 1 had the Jewish 
national “pirit, and pro ved that traged, is the 


Arviv,t 


avait took the principal part, the mothe: ob tive 


rie at direction tor the H ibima to take. 


Vi ih. amd wae wond “fully stat le in her actin 


Here; as mn Hadwvintk stylisation was seen 


work determining the The scenery ' 


a futurist 


scenery. 


roned hy Nathen Altman. diac} 


influence. The interiors of the 


avynigogues were made to look asa thongh they 


come out of a tuturist parte rs studio. we 
scene for.” The Everlasting Jew” was symbo: 
and consisted of a Jewish temple placed im ine 


4 


centre of tin slave, t had levels provided by t,t 


projecting are hitecture, and sleps running Up 


sxle which the prophet mounted at the tall et. th 


curtain. to symbolise the ascent of the Jewish seu'. 


ol the workers, and its younger members, attracte:! 


by the vrea Tolstoyan Novement towards socia! 


charity, were tnteresting themsel ves im 


endeavours in which they collaborated with th 


of ons of had sent a pro- 
Lh 


Dreyfus majority to the Chamber of 
the viceto pose i from the sincere, disinterested 


acth: en's ol Dre yius lo the soiled hands th 


politicians, 


There was a sharing-out of the «pois. 


liberal Catholics, Protestants, Svn« 


ke began to wonde if it hac been 


worth while Upectlipny creat country, even th 


name of the lottre iples, in order to raime to 
powe a moth of se tarians and oppertunl ts. it 
of doubts and regrets, which synehron- 
riod in intellectual. matters 


a time when irrational doctrines 


theories and pregmatism—were bheginnme to 
ae lil the cheols, ana in 
hooks and Mie vazines openly attack 
ihe ctual values teuncderl on acre 


rhe line of thous bt 


to the Mock 


aud reason. 

many recruits tnist -Catholic movement, 
trom which Rome, in its prudence, had not yet seen 
lit to dissociate itself. The younger students,1p 


till then sceptical, the newent jterature, both 


+ 
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followed the trend towards mysticism. But the 
riper acholars, the University professors, resisted 
the tendency. The ancient classical culture, 
rationalistic, supporting the emancipation of 
oppressed races and of all peoples, held solidly to 
its positions of humanitarian and republican 
defence when, on Mareh 31, 1905, William H 


~tnade his insolent landing at Tangier. Delcassé 


fell from power, and, although from a superficial 
point of view the ebb and flow of French political 
life seemed unaltered, the soul of the Preach 
intelligenzia had changed. Now, since there are 
always nations who desire to invoke force as the 
arbiter of rights and interests, it was time. to 
think no more of the world, of others, but of oneself. 
The eyes of youth were turned no longer to the 
loving, generous soul of the great Socialist orator, 
Jaures, but towards the Nationalists—-the Cesarian, 
Barrés ; the royalist, Maurras; and the Catholic- 
military party, beaten down but not conquered 
by the defenders of Dreyfus. 

Which movement would draw into its ranks 
Henri Franck, who, after a remarkably successful 
scholastic career, had just left college ?. How 
would he solve this dual problem, political and 
intellectual, that presented itself to his brilliant 
and lucid mind at the moment when he was begin- 
ning his advanced studies, entering the Xcole 
Normale Supérieure, the University % 

A Dreyfus supporter, a Socialist. if not a disciple 
of Marx at any rate a reformer, he always remained. 
As far as possible, he interested himself in educa- 
tional problems, in the efforts which ihe best. of the 
Republicans were continuing to assist the working 
classes in their intellectual, political, and social 
emancipation. | 

It is necessary, he wrote to a friend, that com- 
petent men should explain to the workers ~ the 
necessity of hygiene, . ... practical methods .. . 
of intwoducing comfort and amenity into their lives ; 
that there should be awakened in them what you 
might perhaps call their evil instincts, but what I 
call their righteous wrath; that they should be 
made to realise the anonymous oppression which 
Capital orvel them, That is wiat seeins to 
me an urgent and necessary duty, to which | must 
devote myself.” 

Bat there was another duty not less pressing : 
that of saving the delicate French -civilisation, the 
precious tlower of se veral centuries of line intellectual 
culture and social life. Germany was threatening 
it. The workers had to understand that it was 
their heritage as much as that of all other French- 
men. ‘hey Must ne longer believe, as certain of 
their leaders and their organs of the press still main- 
tained, that it was a matter of indifference to them 
if their country was insulted, conquered, invaded. 
France, that “combination of sentiiments of re- 
verence called France,’ was as necessary to the 
full development of their being, body and soul, 


as tire Socialist city.” How could these orowds 


: kers, who, for a century, had never ceased 


OL Wore 

patting avainst the sufferings of the Poles, the 
Greeks, the Serbs. the Rumanians, the Buliarians, - 
under a foreign voke, ignore the sufferings of the 
Alsatians, of the other French groups who were so 
to he tori from rance bys a TOO powerful 
Germany ? “It is therefore our duty,” he again 


wrote to ene of who had ‘become. 


shortly before he hin cid prof of 


philosophy, “and my own duty asa midd'e-class 
Jew ... it is out duty to hye Ip the peo} le. to clear 
the w ay for the civilisation it will Npuil i. to show 
the people what must be spared from destruction, 
what values must be respected. . 

Although he admired in Barres the stvlist, the 
poet in whom “art was supreme ’ the spontaneous 
writer who reealied to us, sufficiently roughly, 
those essential truths which had been too much 
neglected by the rationalist, universalist, 
politan generations that preceded him, Henri 


* 


Books of the Month and ne 


Publications. 
By the Rev. S. LEVY, M.A. 


The Legacy of the Ancient World. 

The aim of * The Legacy of the Ancient World,” 
by Professor W. G. de Burgh (Macdonald & Evans), 
is to introduce the general reader to a knowledge of 
antiquity, and to help teachers and students by 
indicating the lines of connection between the 


Franck could not forgive Barrés for having always 
been on the side of the enemies of his race, of having 
danced the scalp-dance arownd the condemnation 
and degradation of Dreyfus. Barres was not a 
Frenchman of|\the great type, fine and chivalrous, 
who vaites and loves; he was merely a servant of 
a class which, its affairs being satisfactorily econ- 
cluded, was ready to shut the door on other classes. 
* Barres is on the side of reaction and death.” It 
was not what Barrés wanted, a return to the 
Catholic-bourgesis tradition that would save 
France ; it was the maintenance of the century-old 
tradition of the fathers of the patriotic and humane 
French Revolution, that tradition that was immor- 
talised by Lamartine and Hugo, Quinet and 
Michelet, who strove for a France strong but mag- 
nanimous, respected but loved, a France that 
dreamed of the day when it would be possible to 
announce to the world peace instead of war, that 
knew that beside and above the nations there was 
a greater country—Europe, the United States of 


Europe, and their union with the ot het United States 


of the other cougtrTes. 


It was this France of sacrifice and enthusiasm, 
the France “which was, after Israel, the chosen 
country,” of which Henri Franck sang in his poem, 
“La Danse devant |'Arche.” which he wrote 
between his 2ist and 23rd years, and which, pub- 
lished in fragments from I910 to 1911 in various 
magazines, appeared in 1912 in the Vowrelle Rerue 
Francaise, with an admirable preface by the 
Comtesse de Noailles 

All hail to thee, O nilot, firm at Kurope 8 helm, 
Onick songster of the ineyards, skvlai iti the 


Corn, 

Thoa cock that croweth at the dawn of cen- 
turies é 

O courage of the earth, heart of the Western 
world, 


Thou nation of invention and of intellect, 
Living Republic, I salute thy glorious name !"’ 
But this poem is not only a political poem; it 
is the sor > of modern unrest, of youth that has lost 
its faith in its old gods,.and whieh modern philv- 
sophy is depriving of its young faith in progress, in 
science, ard even in reason. Must we. then, asks 
to 
give back to a tired people those ancient beliefs 


Franck. abandon our cause to those who W! 


on which they relied for so many centuries, not the 
dangerous Christ, friend of the weak and suffering, 
but that Roman religion which compromised with 
those voluptuous and t roubled for: rs. Aphr “lite, the 


gods of Lebanon, of the High Places, against whom 


Israel has always fought 7 No: even at the price 
af happiness we canno’ surrender ou: manhood, 
Let us search unceasingly, and if we can no longer 


believe in the God of the Scriptures, if the faithful 
and Prous heart of the LevAe grows weary of “a 
god ever occupied or always absent, if. to retain 
his sincerity, he is obliged to ahandon tho Temple 
that sheltered his youth but now stifles his soul, 
there are perhaps other nis elsewhere. 

* The god of youth, who holds a book with pages 


hlank. 
The god of those of ripgpyears, who site with 
them, 


The peasants god, who in the markets holds his 
sway. 

The god of fishermen, who rises when the net 

Ls hea V's VA ith the weight of some ri h haul of 
fish 

God ot the North, whose sleioh bravely 
down the slopes, 

The Southern god, who feeds upon the luscious 

Beneath the brightness of the empty summer's 
day, 

God of the conqueror, who rages like a storm, 

And monarch ot the dying, like the setting sun.”’ 

And he finds still other gods: the god of friend- 


ship, the god of artistic. creatio w god of the 


successive phases of what may be termed, com- 
pendiousiy, the Mediterranean civijisation. It 
sets forth the abiding value of the life and thought 
of Israel, Greece, and Rome. It shows how the 
Hebrew, the Greek, and the Roman peopies have 
influenced the Early and Middle Ages, and so 
moulded the life of the peoples of to-day—the 
Hebrew contributing spiritual vision; the Greek, 
fréedom and individuality; the Roman, ordered 
discipline. Liberty, Law, and the Kingdom of God 
form the theme of this volume, 


fatherland, of all fatherlands, the new and the old 
worlds. But none of them is the god he seeks, the 
god for whom he hungers, the active, fecund, liviag 
god of life, the god of love ; none of them carries 
“the weight a god should carry.” 

It is heze that we arrivaat a point where philo- 
sophy can tor us no further, and where Berg- 
sonian intuition is as little able to apprehend God> 
as the rationalism of the schoolmen. For it is 
impossible to reconcile Life and Thought, the 
God who is thought, the God »whoe creates life. 
Creation is limitation, and if God limits Himeelt 
He abandons all that part of His power which is 
an attribute of thought. He ceases te be God. 

But if the intellect here reaches its limitations, 
if the philosopher is unable to deduce a Ged 
exterior to himself and to the world, it must be 
realised, as Spinoza and the Jewish mysties* well 
realised, that there is a spark of the Divine in 
us andin the world. ft isthe flame of animation, 
enthusiasm, joy; it is Life, all the manifestations 
of life: Action and Thought. 

O wondrous brillianey, O ardour without end, 
Thou reignest in thy freedom over all supreme. 
Naught feeds thy flame; and naught can chill 

thy vital heat. 

No other,doth support thy ardour self-inspired 
Thou reignest o'er thysell, and naught ewists 
beside... 

f have no personal existence more; ft am 

The beauteous dwelling-place wherdin Liles 
fervour rules | 

With that | am alone, 

Though mine, yet infinitely greater than ami I ; 

1 am the blood that flows wiihin that ardent 
heart, 

The beating of its wings ! 

The swelling music of that violin divine, 

lam its voice, the instrument of melody, 

1 am the violinist s chosen bow; Tam 

A noble hymn, an exaltation ! 

perfect consummation, O what wondrous joy, 

This time of trial gone, to see at last my geal. ... 

No longer can I fear the shades of death t 

But over the poet s song death was, little hy 
little, casting its vast shadow. lt was while 
staying in the country for the benefit of his dechoing 
health that he completed La Danse devant 
and put-into onmler the fragments 
that he. had already written. The iiness 
which had attacked him at the  begin- 
of was slight, and almost any 
other than he would have successfully resisted it, 
But he felt himself at the height of his intellectual 
activity and his creative energy, and when the 
divine life-force flows through us. whatever the 
Occeas1on, whateve danger: it may brit * we must 
accept if 

To th who ounselled e, lal him that 
a few months’ rest would: undoubtedly cure hit, 
he replied: “ [ am.a fire of joy burning at a cross- 
road where mankind passes. It is now that I burn, 
that I jlluminate. Take care of myself 7+ For 
when? For the years to come, when my heart 
will be frozen, my head grey, at the age when 
senile poets feed with cinders a dying fire?” And 
he continued ts read, to write, and to coriesapond 
with his friends. At last he saw that he had 
reached the end of his strength. Then. he asked to 
be brought back to Paris, to his own people, But 
they could not prevent the accumulation on his 
bed-coverings of papers and magazines, as at the 
time when, suffering merely from a cold, he had 
worked w hile in bed. On the 23rd February, ivi, 
he drafted out another article. Then he rested till 
night fell. At about two ovlock in the morning, 
the fire of joy, having consumed everything, was 
finally extingnished. 

* On the Jewish mystios,see the admirable work which Me, 
Pau! Vulliaud has just published, under the title of The 
Jewish Kabbala.”’ in the Bmile Neurry which 


leaves far behind it all that bas hitherto been wriitea on that 
Subject 


Palestine. 

(a) In “A Springtide in Palestine,”’. by Mra, 
Myriam Harry (Ernest Benn), the well-known 
Syrian-French authoress, presents her impressions 
of Palestine revisited after an absence of many 
years, The book is practically a confession of her 
conversion to Zionism, brought about by the 
realisation of the permanence and nobility of the 
work of the Jewish settlers. As a revelation of 
what has already been accomplished in reclaiming 
the derelict land, in building, in education, in jhe 
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revival of the Hebrew language, these sketches of 
life in the new Jewish communities will create sur- 
prise and discussion, In the sympathy of her inter- 
pretation of the lure of Palestine, in her power to 
vonvey the tragedy and beauty of the past, in her 
vivid portraiture of the multitude of human types 
that crggd into Jerusalem every springtide, Madame 
Harry shows herself an artist in words, and her 
béHk is ome which should be read for its own sake 
as well as for the sidelights it throws on the astonish- 
_ ing progress of Zionism. 

(b)-The chapters in Palestine and Morocco,” by 
Siv W. Martin Conway, M.P, (Edward Arnold), relat- 
ing to the politics of Palestine, are based upon tho 
series of articles the author contributed to the Datly 
Telegruph. Morocco and Palestine possess this in 
common, that in both, at the present time, the 
ancient oriental civilisation is being impinged upon 
by the inroad of modern Western ideals and develop- 
ments. In Moroceo the French are the innovators, 
in Palestine the Jews. The author visited the 
two countries in succession with a view of stil ying 
the conditions thus created. His prepossessions 
are in favour of the old Orient, and his‘ endeavour 
has heen to depict it and to show the effect of the 
modern world upon it. Inctdentally, in the case 
af Moroeco, Sir W. Martin Conway describes. tho 
journey through that country from stage to stage 
as he made it. Palestine is too well known to need 
such description,, but the actual nature of the 
eourtry is a main factor in the political problem 
and reeerves proportionate attention. 

(c) ‘‘ Awakening Palestine,” edited by Mr. Leon 
Simon and Mr. Leonard Stein (John Murray), 


at assisting English readers to understand, on the 


one side, the motive ferce and the significance of 
Aionmt work in Palestine, and, on the other side, the 
donditions undet which that work is being carried 
on, the progress which it has made, and the problems 
confronted. 
delay in the appearance of the book has inte rposed 
a larger interval than might have been desirable 
between the writing of certain of the articles and 


by whi h it is Some unavoidable 


their publication, but in all matters of importance 
the information yiven about Palestinian conditions 
is substantially up te date. 


Jewish History. 


(a) Nearly forty years have now clapsed since 
the appearance of “ Outlines of Jewish History, 
by Lady Magnus. 
edition recently published for the Council of the 
Jewish War Meméorial by Myers & Co., Mr. Herbert 
M. Adler states that the many admirers of Lady 


In ia prefatory note Lo a new 


Magnus's Jewish writings have felt a keen desire 
to see so stimulating a work re-issued, as nothing 
the 
.needs of young people. Thanks to the gen rosity 
of Bir Edward Stern, the Council of the 
Was itself 


responsibility of religious 


has since appeared which: meets so exactly 
W ish 
the 
education 
throughout the British Kmpire, has been enabled 


Momorial, which charges with 


mi vancing 


to re-issue the work at a popular price which will 
place it within general reach. Except for a few 
minor alterations, which have been seen through 
the press by the Rev. Isidore Harris, and the 
‘inclusion of some Genealogical Tables com piled 
by the Rev. Michael Adler, the work appears as 
it left ita author's hands in 1886. There is an 
excellent frontispiece photograph of lady Magnus, 
with the following accompanying note: “ This 
edition was already in the press when the talented 
author passed away, 
the papos of her book.” 
(6) A History of the Jews,” by Mr. Paul 
Goodman (J. M. Dent), was first published in 1911. 
It was reprinted in 1917, 1919, and 1921. and is 
now reprinted revisions. Mr. Goodman 
points out that the years that have clapsed since 
the first edition of this “ History ” been 
pregnant incalculable consequences. The 
Great War has profoundly afiected the political 
and economic conditions of the majority of the 
Jewish race, that lived under the Romanov and 
Hapeburg dynasties, while the creation of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine has given a 
direction to the destiny of modern Israel. These 
historic events, and their implications, now find a 
place in the record that is presented in the new 
edition of Mr. Goodman's “ History of the Jews.” 
(c)J. Kreppel. Alserstrasse 55,Wien viii, announces 


thé early publication of a descriptive work on 


Her memory will live in 


with 


have 
with 


new 
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“Jews and Judaism To-day.” The volume wil? 
deal with all phases of Jewish life in modern times, 
and no effort has been spared to secure the co- 
operation of the most reliable authorities in diflerent 
countries, The hook will appear first in German 
under the title, “ Juden und Judentum von heute,” 
and arrangements are being madg for the transla- 
tion of the work into other languages. 


The Pharisees. 


The Pharisees,” by the Rev. R. Travers Herford 
(Allen and Unwin), is an entirely new study upon 
the subject dealt with by the author in his earlier 
work, “ Pharisaism, its Aim and its Method.” It 
is based upon the results of further investigation, 
and arrives at conclusions not suggested in the 
previous volume, It aims at a more complete 
anewer to the questions arising out of the existence 
ofPharisaism as a factor in religious history. After 
giving an historical account of Pharisaism, Mr. 
Herford explains why he regards it as needless to 
describe in detail the history of the Pharisees down 
to the defeat of Bar Cochba. The Pharisees are 
only one element, and that by no means the most 
conspicuous, in the tumult and confusion which 
was crushed mto stillness by the heavy hand of 
Rome. When the storm died away, the Pharisees 
alone survived. The Sadducees, as a body, dis- 
appeared when the Temple fell. The Zealots ended 
their career when Bar Cochba was captured in 
Bethar. 


teachers who had a word for the people ; 


The Pharisees were the only guides and 
and they, 
and none others. saved from the ruin of the Jewish 
nation all that could be saved, and spoke fo the 
stricken hearts of their countrymen the words. of 
The Judaism which has 
down through the centuries is essentially Pharisaism, 
Mr. Herford’s book deserves to be widely read for 
the brilliancy of its: writing andthe deep know- 


comfort. and hope. 


ledge of its author, and for the sterling value of its 
lusions, 


Spinoza and Maimonides. 
In his study of Spinoza, Dr Mai- 
Leon Roth (Oxford University 


Press), the author endeavours to show that (l) in 


CATTLOS, and 
monies Dr. 


relation to Descartes. Spinoza represents the 
radical opposition, of monism to pluralism ; and 
that (2) this same Opposition, in a precisely similas 
context and with identical pre-suppositions and 


is to be found in a work which on 
may 
Huenced Spinoza, viz., 
flexed” of Maimonides. 
out 


Descartes ther 


Cums 


other counts he shown to. have deeply in- 
the “ Guide for the Per- 

Until Kant had worked 
the logic of tho’ pluralistic individualism of 
WAS no room for the of 
Spinoza ; and the moniwm of Spinoza is a direct 
of th which the 
the current 
ical pluralism, had assumed in the mind 
The (ruide for the Perplexed,” 


therefore. is the key not only to the growth of 


cle rmvatiy hat 


monotheimtic idea, in Opposition to 
mythok 


of VMaimonick 


Spinoza 8 system iti Spinoza s own mind, com- 
prising as it does both his own philosophy and the 
rounds of its opposition to and rejection of Carte- 
‘anism, but also to the peculiar history of the 
influence which it exerted upon the course of Euro- 
pean speculation. The long tine of thinkers who 
from Albert and Aquinas drew consciously and 
directly from the inspiration of the “ Guide.” are 
succeeded by all those who during the past century 
have drunk from the well of Hegel. Dr. Roth 
has presented a very stimulating and illuminating 
treatment of a well-defined theme. Fach chapter 
is full of information, the exposition is most lucid, 
and the author gives us the fruits of-his reflections 
with a combined maiesty and conviction which 
bespeak the attention of his’ readers, 


Hebrew Lexicography. 


Studies in Hebrew Lexicography,” by the Rev. 
Dr. A. Cohen, was originally contributed to the 
“American Journal of Semitic languages and 
April, 1924, and is now issued as a 
separate reprint. Dr. Cohen maintains that there 
i’ an organic connection het ween post biblical and 
biblical Hebrew, and that the language of Rabbinic 
literature 


Literatures. 


cannot be justly considered an artificial 
Anedium devised by the Rabbinic scRools. if. then, 
Rabbinic literature is com posed in a living language, 
a developed form of biblical Hebrew, its utility for 
lexicographical study becomes at once evident, 


in the Mishnah and kindred works, and 


come. . 


Mr..- Huntly 


«JURE 27, 1994 

Words which oeeur rarely in the Bible may be foung 
the 800 pe 
for determining their meaning is thereby enlarged, 
Furthermore, the biblical exegesis found in Rabbinic 
literature has been ignored as an aid to discovering 
the significance of certain words. Because Rab. 
binic literature usually gives the Midrashic o, 
homiletical interpretation of a biblical word o» 


phrase, it is overlooked that sometimes it provides 


us with the peshat, or literal explanation. py. 
Cohen does not claim that the list o illustrations 
he gives is exhaustive, but he fully proves his cox. 
tention that more attention could be profitably 
paid to Rabbinic literature as an aid to the lexi. 
cography of the Hebrew Bible. 


Permaneyt Values in Judaism. ~ 


“Some Permanent Values in Judaism,” by Dy. 
Israel Abrahams, consists of four lectures originally 
delivered at the Jewish Institute of Religion,in New 
York, early in 1923, and published by the Jewisl* 
Institute Press (Bloch Publishing Co.). An attrac 
tive English editid&has now been issued by tho 
Oxford University Prees. It may be recalled th» 
the addresses deal with the following subjects ; (|) 
The Permanent Value of Primitive Ideas ; (2) T), 
Permanent Value of Apocalypse; (3) The Pe: 
manent Value of Philo; and (4) The Permanne 
Value of the Talmud. No one who has a previow 
acquaintance with the writings of Dr. Abrahais 
will doubt that the present volume has a charm 
and fascination which are.so rare in theological 
studies, . This book is a remarkable piece of thi, 
ing and writing, and canot fail to rivet the attention 


ef all iriterested in the probleme with which it deals 


The Examination of Conscience.” 
Derashot Fl-Ami” consista of sermo,: 

Hebrew delivered on New Year and Day of Alone 
ment by Rabbi M. A. Amiel, of Antwerp. | They 
form the first part of SCTLICS of ciscourses fe the 
whole religious year, and deal with the “ Exam ina 
tion of Conscience.” Rabbi Amiel was well kno 
in Poland for his preat arming before he settles! 
in Antwerp, where he has already secured a great 
following. He belongs to the Mizrachi achool, and. 
whilst himself of rigid orthodoxy, is gifted with a 
tine spirit of tolerance, His ada re whether in 
synagogue or on the platform, always attract larye 
aucionees, and the present volume confirms his high 
reputation as a thinker and speaker, 

Moscow's JEWISH ‘THEATRES.— The article by 
this 

But it forms noe more 
than a bare outline of the wonderful . activities o! 
the present-day Jewish theatre in Russia. Th 
subject is fully dealt with in detail and illustrated 
in Mr. Carters book on the New Russian Theatr 


Carter in Supplement prov: 


most interesting reading. 


‘now in course of publication by Messrs, Chapman 


and Dodd. 


In “ SELF-ORGANIZATION FoR Business MEN 
by Mr. Morley Dainow (Pitmans), the author argacs 
that the chief need in our post-war age ia for recon 
struction; and that while reconstruction must be 
scientific in principle, it must be practical in method. 
This book i# an attempt to make psychology avai! 
able for the most urgent’ of all private needs 
complete personal development 
universal of all social activities 


and for the mos! 
business. 

The Address delivered by Mrs. Flora Sassoon ae 
Chairman on Speech Day at Jews’ College, on 
April 13th, 1924, and he reply to the vote of thanks 
on that occasion, have now been printed in pam phie' 
form. Those who heard the address have now an 
opportunity of admiring afresh the talented lady's 
genial scholarship, and those who did not enjgy tha’ 
privilege are here provided with the mi oF 
making acquaintance with a woman's fine mind 
in the sphere of Jewish learning. 

 LEBENSLIEDER,” by Moysheh Oyved (Naro- 
diczki), consista of a collection of poems in Yiddish. 
The author is very happy in his reflections of 
different aspects of the Jewish spirit, and his 
meditations on the Jewish 
sympathy and attention. 


destiny command 


Miss Hannah Berman contributes a story entiticd 
“ Breap” to the June number of the “ Dublin 
Magazine.” In view of the theme, Miss Berman 
may perhaps be reminded of the saying in the 
Talmud, “Rather flag a carcase in the street 
than be dependent on others ” (Baba Bathra 1102), 
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powertu! than any 


mid The 
nete tor 
Jows. The most popular Hebrew poem: of modern 
times, it will be enshrined in Hebrew Literature 
‘(Clawsner 


CHAIM NACHMAN BYALIK* 


“ Many an observer shares the view,”’ writes Mr. 


Jabotinsky in his brilliant introduction, that 
among the impulses which have determined the 
Jewish Pevival since 1896, the perronalities of 
Herz) and Bialik were the two main factor. more 


vent of tL 3. 
Hatmuth- 
Talmud Student) had struck a new 
Hebrew-reading and Hebrew-speaking 


objective 
veare before the First Conitess, 


has well said), a fiery apotheosis of the 
Beth Hamidrash, brt a protest withal against the 


‘flight of the national soul into a book--the Gemara. 
To quote from Miss Helena Frank's famous trans- 


lation : 


He holds already 
The wuerdon of his toil, by all around 

The Mathmid ‘lui he is called. 

Nhe priestly brow bore but one golden plate, 


* And shall he not rejoice ? 


The ruler weare one crown of tinest gold, « 
(die wreatd: Deseems the hero and the poet, 
While on our Student's head there shine two 


crownea ! 


The freshness 
of the ticics, the song of the birds, the vigour of 


But. tremendous is the sacrifice. 


apring, the seorching summer sun-——all, are un- 


known to him. 


And those two eves of thine, for seeing made, 

That might have viewed the earth and all her 
wealth, 

Are spent and darkened, have as yet seen 
notions, 

Have nothing wished to see and fade already, 


ior what were they created all in vajn, 
And why in vain shall they be lost, these 


This dual note of praise and protest in the 
poeta 


had praised the study of the Law; 


same pecm Was eomething new, 
nineteenth 
eentury: writers had found it the source 
Jewish woe. But here was something symphonic, a 
COM ¢ lash bet wee nthe trident t he me of revolt 
the sort, tendel almost idvilt tones of a love. 
etronwer than death. Indeed. this dual theme 
permeates hoe whole work This urcoatl national 
pour of al 
from the famous Yeshibah at Wolozin, caused him 


to be acelaimed as' the (uncrowned) Hebrew Poet 


ith Ot twenty-one, mot lony rued 


Laureate. Byalik (is not this the proper English 
transcription, to give a COnsO nantal effect to the 
y !) became the Hebrew Yeats, pioneer of the 
modernist Poetic Revival. 

Passionately read and learned by heart by arcent 
young Nationalists, his lyrics continued to appear 
from Odessa (ex oriente lux, in a new sense), with 
but few intermissions, for ten years. He sings 
further peans to the Beth Hamidrash. Mr. 
Snowman has selected the most beautiful: “If 
you would know,” and equal beauty is shown in 
the rendering :—- 


a you would see the bosom where your people 
Wept heart and sou! their fill of bitterness, 


Chain Bieiit. Poems from the Hebrew. 
by L. V Sno with an introduction by Vladimir 
Jabotinsky. “ Hasefer,” 10 D'Arblay Atreet, W.1., 
wp. xviil. 114 


of the’ 


By George J. Webber, LL.B. 


With groans that surged 
forth, 
Groans to sound-terror in the deepest Heil 
And sights to pluck the devil cold with dread, 
Shrieks to split rocks, but not the hardened 
hearts 
Of foes who better Satan 
Turn to the Beth Hamidrash, antic, old... 


watets flow ing 


Morning and night, in summer or winter, you will see 


‘A few stray sheaves— ghost« of much lost, 
Some shrivelled Jews with parched and 
wizened face, . : 
Who lose their pain in faded Talmud page. 
And sing their sorrows in a psabm of praise.” 


(The monosyllables, curt and alliterative, of this 


last line are peculiarly eflective). 

‘then comes the penod of rapturous lyrics of 
Nature and of-Love. his Volhynian Cheder-boy, 
whose orphaneck youthowas spentfassrom tho woeds, 
in poverty, dire and desolate, revels in Bacchanahan 
orgies of Light... Qwer. the Ghetto walls leaps 
and joys his fill in the fields of Odessa. To quote 
from a translation of Mr. Feldman :— 

The sky shalbfillome.with- rts wealth 

Of light and purity. . . . 

I hear the. beat Of silver wings, 
| feel swift sunbeams dart 

t'nchaining all the harmonies 
That slumber in my heart. 

Flit through my frame, sweet elves of hg bt, 
Awaken every string, 

And with one burst of new-born song 
My inmost soul shall sing.” 


The Dead of the Wilderness,’ written in relhng 
Hexameters, is a unique example of Byalik ® rich 
Hebrew style, and of the capabilities and plasticity 
of Hebrew verse. It is a magniticent song of Pevolt 


of those rebela who. in Mone a time. fared forth to 


battle with Amalek and toVpa th. They did. not 
truly die, according to a fe vel hut 
shum bes endless T he pent Wakes them. 


They rise—titanie giants, in vain to wage a war 
of man against God. 

tut. alas! Came Kishinev, 190° 
to Spring and slaughter both together. The sun 
shone: the blossoms the siaver siew, 


“tod called 


* With a surrow great as the sea,” with a realisin 
penetrating and tremendous, in a vivid series of 
impressionist. touches, “In the City of Slaughter 
(a prophetic * Massa” or burden) depicts the 
massacre and After :— 
‘The shame is great and great the anguish, 
And which is greater, say thou, son cof man, 


The listless “grandsons of the Maccabers ” 
bestirred themeel ves. 
were formed. 


Self-detence O!ganmations 
But the mass of the did not 
respond. Byalik relapses into despair. What 


Mr. Zangwill has called the “ massive bitterness” 


of Byalik finds its best expression in the moony 
‘ 


“ Surely the People is grass. The poignancy an 
pungency of the original are well expressed in the 
translation (included in the book) by the Ang)io- 
Jewish poetess, Mrs. Nina Salaman : 


- pointed. out that, after all, 


- 


Surely the people wither, full of their vileness 
and venom, ... 
Seeing they raised not a man from their 
midst in the day of their anguish, 
One that was mighty in works, living, whose 
heart should impel him; .. . 
‘ne from whose brow a flame should light 
up the path of the people. .... 
‘Taught of the rod and the lash, can they 
perceive now their anguish 
Shame and pain of ‘the -spirit—aught but 
tho thrall of the body ?” | 
The period of pessimism is broken by “* The 
Lake " (1905), a magnificent ode of nine stanzas 
(compatable for darmg imagery and pregnant 
phrase with Shelley's “Ode to the West Wind *), 
and The Scroll of Fire”’’ (1905), a symbolical 
prose-poem, an allegory of She cross-currents of 
Hope and Despair in Jewish History, from the 
Destruction of the Temple until our own age. 
These poems are the acme of Byalik’s lyrical 
composition. Of poetry, he has written little since. 
Why is he silent ? “Perchance ‘the Muse cometh 
not as aloretime Sir Arthur QuillerConch has 
Keats. and Shelley 
crowded their poetic life each into not much more 
than.a glonous decade, while Wordsworth made the 
mistake of writing for decades long after he had 
Oy perheps it is the new 
gospel contamed in the @omparatively recent 
Halachah and Agadah Work, while 
it yet be day. Happily still with us, inspiring the 
new Jewish Revival in Tel Aviv, Byalik is working, 
delving into the unfathomable mines of Midrash, 


outhved his inspiration. 


lecture 


rewriting stories from Bible and Talmud in simpler 
Hebrew for children, editing the Agadah for students 
and the secular poems of Ibn Gabirol, publishing also. 
At the age of fifty, his literary power is still vigorous, 
and feel one must, that much he has still to write 
amd to urge—and to sing. . .. 

No better person could have been asked to write 
the introduction to this small volame of transla- 
tions than Mr. Jabotinsky. He has 
Bvalik into Russian. 


rendered 
His flowing style and poetic 
Byalik to English 
The reader will see, sketching before him, 


fervour apprépriately introduce 
reade Be 
spit itual pi ture of the poet, a cons pectus of his 
poetical trajer tory,” the message of his 
The essay Ut ia more than an introduction) is more 
scventific than Mr, Wassilevsky’s study in “‘ Hebrew 
Voctry of To-day,’ and more quick with emotion 
than the calm logical analysis of Mr. 
lecture (reprinted in 


Simon 
Jewish Literary Annual, 
iM7). It is thoroughly admirable. 

The tranelations comprise just over half of the 
pocms in the Hebrew effition, and are mostly the 
work of Mr. Included, are the well- 
known versions by Miss Helena Frank and several 
of Mrs. Nina Salaman. These versions have stood 
the test of time, and Mr. Snowman hase done well to 
include them. Some of the poems have been 
done into English by Mr. Feldman. 
done their work well. 


Snowman. 


They have 
The rhythms and the rhymes 
sometimes those of the original, often not, 
but always varied, appropriate and effective. The 
ohiginal has been faithfully (in some cases, too 
faithi followed. 

Some qaestionabdle hiceace has been taken in the 
use dertam words and phrases. ‘T other half” 


used are 


j 
+5 
4 4 pe 
| 
4 
4 
st 
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; i hardiv appropriate even for a lyric ala Dattdet Myers), and if the atyle were more Biblical, or ab The ke. Perhaps this will be done in & Subse. 
4 f desire for dalliance” effec: least, Homeric quent edition. Perhaps also the Poems May be 
‘These beauties o esire i 7 at in t 
tively obscures the foreible, if rather crude, sexual! But such crificisms are Casy and inevitable in grouped, not in the co : nt order of Subject, 
“poe i ih ali. “it ranslation. They are a minor but in the only psychological order (as tho 
simile of the Hebrow Pleasuro fountains rather d alinig. with a poet 
i'd “emoty of  featureofa book which ia altogether commendable. has himself pointed out), i.o., according to th. 
blo3: * ig somewhat meaningless to English The language of Byalik is extraordinarily rich and date when they were written. This will Obviat, 
reader “ Casem nt” brings te one’s mind the involved ‘and difficult to render. This fact in- the absurdity of one of his “ Juvenilia &PPcaring 
| u fo eagemerta”’ of Keats. whieh become creases the merit of these translations. Let the . towards the ond. 
\ through the comstant repetition of the word. reader turn up “ And if the Angel ask,” ‘“If:you Meanwhile, this littie book (artistically produced: 
“ Scroll of Fire” would have greatiy gained would know,” or “ The Curse of the Desert. will give much gratification to the lover of brew, 
h L | " articles not so frequ ntly been The book has appeared none too soon. Much To the vast mass of Jews, unaware of tho oxtont 
tt l, if ler of words in the Hebrow had has been written about Byalik in German and or oven tho existence of @ modern Hebrow |.) 
ime wishes that more turo, it will be both a surprise and a delight 
been more often adhered to (aa, O.2., in the ex Russian ri 
plary translation of Homer by Lang, Leaf and . pooms had been included, particularly “Light” an 
S-AVATIONS IN JERUSALEM 
EXCA ® 
By Rabbi Harris Cohen. 
so David dwelfi in the fort and callod the Aengs, the place of: God's throne where |. 
The Worn Which iv. A, Ma Mister Dad : 
accomplished in the Holy Land will prove of fa Ciiy of David. And David built round about dwell in the midst of Israel for ever. So, to0. j, 
complishe a ly LA “ati > 
/ r on y importance. anid decide poirits on Which front Mill ind inward. In the latter, the re- I Kings LI, 10, there is an indication to the | le, 
topographista have been sharply divided for along ference ts 4s follows And David and all Israel “David slept with his fathers and was buried | 
; tin “past. Ifthe world has been following with went to Jerusalem, which is Jebua, where the the city of David.” Indeed, some of the | AD 
breathless impatics the progress of. Mr. Howard lebusites were the inhabitants of the land And - kings were interred within the precincts of their 
Carter and his fellow excavators at Luxor, with .the inkabitants of Jebus said to Davi , thou shalt palaces. Thus woe read of Manassch ihe 
what freater longing and. cagerness should it not mot come hither. Nevertheless, David took the . slept with his fathers and they buried him :» j,; 
turn to the efforts of archwologists in Palestine ? castle of Zion, which is the city of David.’ And own house” (II Chron. XXXIII, 20). - 4 
at bee ry yt an eye c rb) «ta of Lav id i, wh smmiteth tie first referring to the Tosephta in Baha Bat 
= art, and at worst further evidences of gross idolatry ebali.be chief. and captain. So-Joab, the son of builds his theory that the tomb of David ». be 
Bont and superstition But what may not the pick and Zeruiah, went up nret und was chicf. And David .. identified with the tomb of Nicodemus, sin oo tha 
=e apade unearth in the Holy City ? Jerusalem is dwelt in ‘the castle, therefore they called.it thé” is the only unquestioned Jewish tomb in J 
aera the centre of cternal :ntereat to Christians and City of David. And he built the city round about, . Professor Sayce bélieves the royal tombs to have 
eiebs Mohammedans. as well aato Jews. Kvery discovery even from Millo round about.” been hewn in the cliff’ above the pool Or Ati 
That rocks were used as bu places is 
there must be of irresistible fascination to all Profeasor Macahater claims to have discovered the sag TI og. } 
who profess any of the three faiths of the world.. site of Millo.”’ Millio was clearly some part of a 
Not Jews ory an ievery mpve of the archs the fortification of the citadet of Jerusalem. Within k 
ologuit must prove of inestimabdic Valle It is truc the fortification was the sacred hill with its san 
that l’rof. Macalister watned us a tact tuary, and round this David built his house. . Opinion that Ors have ani 
inguine expectations : thouoht that Millo wa nil searching for the tomb of David is that the, her 
agsinat too sanguine expr has been generally though’ ra kind of door in a vertical position made ina 
he rightly declared, * i+ essentially a work that not by David, but by Solomon (I Kings 1X, 15, 24), Bin ana tical positi 
4 va of David wafto rock instead of trying to find an entry in the forin 
involves disappointments an UAE and thal the reference in the daya of Jiavid was t | ht | 
React Lin smnall entry just large enoug Oo pat 
Oxcavator migat dig lon and find noth H the place vhere in later times Millo atood Pro of a yn | pass 
a BArcophacus. ihw be the case, it is easy 
might, on the other hand, be fortunate and mak fessor Macalhster, however, oontroverts Chis theory | 
erst ar nat suc & SMALL Opening snoul 
astounding bacovertes But the Professors earl and holds that it was David who built that par if to ndersta ‘ pen 
misgivings havo ‘already been largely falsified. the fortification, and that when Solotion made a have es aped tue notice Of | . 
Much of great Im portarn e to the Biblical s len! levy it was not for breideng, but for reporring Jewish tradition, however, pla es the | yay 
and to the lover of Zion has been unearthe J Millo. He further opposes the theory so iong heid tombs near the Kidron, and says they are connectei 
Macalister’s groat objective was the site of t that Mullo is té be identified wit! \kra.”” He — with it by means of a tunnel. There is a 
original fortress of the Jebusites, which afterwards tus runs co tiler to the Septuagia!, which always the Siloam tunnel before it enters the poo! 
became the city of David, or Zion, and this he has Millo by Akra.”” His recent discovery has béen thought that that curve was 
succeeded in attaining. That he cherished even  4., led him to take up this attitud: “ Akra”’ order to avoid the tombs of the kings. D ' 
higher hopes ther ali no d yu bt ihe: occurs it | Moa song hy pwever, if na re} rt to th’ Palestin 
probably lie hidden within or quite near the acre of pel” or “« citadel According to Josephus, if tion Fund (1897), states that he and 
land placed at his disposal objects which he must was the fortress built by Antiochus Epiphanes u yvorkers had made “a large clearance soul! ’ 
have been longing Mast Da 73 P.C.&., Just outside the Temple mount towards — eyrve to the rock of Ophel, and no suc! 
that he would suc MOmeny the Sou™M to dominate the town. .There hi paced has rewarded our tod.” is held by some 
echolars. He must have longed to ligh Macalister rejecta the idea of the two being identical woukl have s:ccoeeded in: his quest. 
tombs of the Kings of Judah.. He must hay * Fhe North of the City, now identitied,” he argues, i ‘ 
hy for. tableta with inscriptions too far awav fram the Te ple too low in A Question Of importance at the 
Lo the hievements of David level t6 have been used for the purpose indicated by view of what is taking 
and Solomon it Mesha, the trumpery King o Josephs life go «on to make a statement which Prof 
Moah, he af gued, thought himac!* hears out the hedd hy Jewlan ommentators ory day Mi it) ating the royal tomb, will 
tables inscription to commemorate his greatnoss, as to the origin of Millo (vide Rashion [{ Samuel ‘reassures in Phe very qu 
surely Solomon in all his glory would not have 5°): “ There ia a amall valley,” saya Macalister, sound strange to Jowish oars, and yet Jo . 
been coestrained any raise which cuta the Poem pie hull aprart fron oily assures us that J 
with great magnificence and with all th 
to labour in t! fielel He followed the excavations are a tually taking ind torts uve. 
many who hay ecoome tamous in could be the fortress which 4iled us with him (Antiquities, Book VIT, hap 
this valle. rhe same lustorian, if he ia to be believed, wou 
havo us know that the royal sepulchre was 
wood, and Arundale obtained | Home years ago an anonymous pilgris pillaged, once by the High Priest Hyr 
the ram enclosure 183558, Kobineson, the ny ture seeke fter Vib rue 
enclosur | 3 Holy Land, dire bi y future seckers al when he wished ‘to give Antiochus Sidetes a 
visit worth your while ‘mid Ophel’s caves and the second time by Herod. The | 
® foundation ruler understanding bom! 
th 4 to pry abstracted three thousand talents from the tom’ 
oi tn | | ‘Tiere David Lis iho mw. the latter’ a great dea! af money. Herod s ry 
lane | mel will ery into the sepulohre is graphically described. 
rogue, Sir Charle tison, Sir Charl Warren 
#33 (Zion Sought Found, Vol. page 7.) had heart that, although Hyrcanus had t» 
Baurath Schick, Bliss, Clermont-Claaneau. and | 
The rim advice fh as bee t efi hut the baton Was & much Greaver 
~ de hil had hie lahon inte hey the Omt Tie i> Vet ry hi? 
the Atheneum of September 11th. 1897. M Clermont friends, he oatered it in the dead of night. | 
Palestine fanneau sail; rhe chief problem of Hebrew “°WeVer, found no money, bu wu 
art ha ology is WItnout a dou! he diaco ery sf ll and th J at were laid uy 
What are the Biblical data regarding the city to be made of the tomb of David.” The problem ali of which he took away. 
of David, the exact site of which topographista remains to this day. From Ezekiel (437%) it seems But Herod was not satisfied, and he row”! 
; have so long been searching? The name occurs evident that the royal sepulchres were tn the city te penetrate deeper into’ the sepulchre, | r 
both in Il Samuel v. and in I Chron. xi. In the of David, and that they encroached on the Temple as far as the very bodies of David and Solon» 
former we read: “ Nevertheless, David took the enclosure, The House of IJarael is bidden no longer Buta strange thing happened. As his two gu» 
stronghold of Zion, the same is the City of David, to defile, by its iniquities or by the carcases of the wore approching the royal bodies a flame bur! 


JcLy 25, 1924 
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out upon them and consumed them. Herod was 
“ terribly affrighted.”” He hastened ott and built 
a propitiatory monument of white stone at the 
mouth of the sepulchre, “and that at a great 
expense ” (Antiquities, Book XVI, Chap. VII, I). 
Professor Hall has drawn our attention to the 
fact that, five hundred years before it became the 


city of David, Jerusalem, or Jebus, as it was then 


the Daily Telegraph on June 21, 1923, 
the excavator was about to begin his work, “ but 
wonderful new evidences also of the proud rule of 
the Pharaohs centuries before.” 


called, was an important town under the suzerainty 
of Egypt. 
who paid tribute to the Pharaohs long before the 
Israelites came to Canaan. 
evidence of the glories of the kings of Judah and the 
life of the humbler people under their rule that 


There were many Canaanitish kings 


“So it is not only 


Professor Macalister may bring to light,’ wrote 
when 


The name “Jebusite.”’ first occurs in Gen. X, 15, 
as that of one of the sons of Canaan and grandson of 
Ham, the son of Noah. At the time of Joshua's 
invasion the Jebusites were a strong warlike people, 
who could not be driven out of their mountainous 
position. They were allowed to remain and were 
later on reduced to serfdom, 

The cave of. Machpelah, say the Rabbis, is 


THE LETTERS OF CHIEF RABBI KOOK. 


Rabbi A. I. Kook, Chief Rabbi of Palestine- 
who is now -in America touring on behalf of the 
Palestinian religious institutions and meeting there 
with tremendous success —is a distinguished writer, 
and his letters published under the title ATSSN 
ITN (Jerusalem, 8s.) are the revelation of a great 
Gaon,’ mystic, philosopher, and most arresting, 
warm-hearted, large-hearted personality. The 
volume consists of a selection of letters, over 130 
in number, ranging from non to Ban, ad- 
dressed by the author to various organisations 
as well as to private correspondents. They are 
all characteristic of Rabbi Kook, and in fact could 
have -been written by Even the 
commonplace, such as greetings with which Hebrew 
letters generaily begin and end, bears here the 


unmistakable stamp of his wonderful genius. 


nobody else. 


- The reviewer is engulfed in his attempt to give 
an idea of these letters from extracts in their 
original Hebrew. To do so in English is well-nigh 
an impossible task. Indeed, no one but a Rabbi 
Kook could transmute their exquisite beauty into 
another language. It must be admitted that the 
book, in some of its parts, involves hard reading. 
The mysticism that breathes from its pages, the 
transcendentalism of its concepts, and very often 
its long sonorous sentences that would delight a 
Milton, perplex at times the uninitiated in mystic 
lore. The style, moreover, may appear diffuse now 
and then, and in reading some of these letters one 
may not be able oceasionally to see the wood for 
the trees. Yet it is well to remember that this 
wonderful, instructive and inspiring volume is pibse 
blazed forth through a poetic trumpet that exalts 
For if, 
as Tolstoi somewhere says, mysticism is the soul 
of poetry, whay else are, then, these letters but so 
many poems written in prose 7 


the feeling and touches the imagination. 


The subjects dlis- 
G., Torah, and Eretz Israel-—trans- 
port the author into ethereal worlds of rhythm, 
harmony and music, from which he brings down to 
us celestial messages in a flashing beauty of imagery 
that works like magic on our mind, with shining 
words that catch fire and set our souls al! aglow, 
and with a majestic flow of language that rolls, 
rushes on swiftly, and cayries back the reade: 
beyond the confines. of ue and time into the 
“upper worlds’ whence came the message. 


cussed therein 


The letters were not written with an eve to 


publication, though it is to be doubted whether 
that would have had any effect on their stylistic 
in fact, Rabbi Kook writes 
and his talking is 
remarkably voluble ; it is musing aloud. Likewise. 
his writing is thinking rapidly on paper. He writes 
at first heat, seldom corrects, putting down on 
p*per, when urged on by an irresistible impulse, and 
only ther, the voluminous out pourings of his soul as 
they come forth from his ever-active and fertile 


and literary structure. 


as he talks—he rarely converses 


situated, in the territory of the Jebusites, for the 
Jebusites are identical with the Hittites. When 
Abraham was about to prepare a repast for the 
angels, we are told that he ran unto the herd. 
Round this a legend has been woven, and is related 
in Pirké de R. Eliezer 36, and quoted, too, in the 
Yalkut Shimoni on Joshua,$28. Abraham followed 
the animal and found it resting by the cave of 
Machpelah. There he discovered the sepulchre 
of Adam and Eve, and desired to purchase it as a 
burying place for his wife and himself. When 
he approached the inhabitants of the city they 
said to him: “‘ We know well that God will give 
all these lands to thy descendants. Make first 
a covenant with us that the Israelites will not take 
Jebus except with the consent of the inhabitants, 
and then thou mayest negotiate with us about the 
purchase of the cave.”’ The Jebusites then set 
up brazen images in the main street of the city, 
and engraved upon them the oath of Abraham. 
When the Israelites came to Palestine they could 
not drive out the Jebusites, because the latter 
pointed to the inscriptions on the images: And 
when later on David wished to conquer the city 
the inhabitants said : “ Thou canst not enter Jebus 
until thou hast destroyed the images on which thy 
ancestor's oath is engraven.” Thereupon David 


By Rabbi I. Epstein, M.A. 


brain in thought, feeling, and expression. When 
I had the privilege to sit at his feet in London 
while he was acting as Rav to the Spitalfields 
Great Synagogue during the war, I well remember 


his having composed that most difficult book, 


eal wr. that contains the essence of his. 


mysticism Aleph-Beth 
Accents, and that is understood by so few, in three 


pegged on to the 


davs and without correction ' 
* 
These letters reflect the depth of erudition and 
Everyone 
can find in them matters to suit hie own taste and 


vast range of scholarship of the writer. 


to satisfy his own peculiar bent of mind. The 
Halachist iseaglorded choicest specimens of delight. 
ful pilpal; the Aggadist, beautiful fascinating 
homilies—of course, all with the mystic. tinge 

in Chief Rabbi Kook’s 
moralist is edified by teachings, 
and the Cabbalist by thought. The 
subject-matter, as a glance at the index at the 


beginning: of the volume would tell, is most varied 


inimitable way. The 
religio-ethical 


esoteric 


and very often of worldly, practical or historical 
interest. The letters are replete with apt quota- 
tions, sound wisdom, and penetrating and thought. 
provoking observations, and many a troubled soul 
can find relief in these pages. The young student, 
whose religious beliefs and convictions may have 
sustained a shock through the speculations of 
science, is led back gently, sympathetically and 
lovingly into 


peacefulness and self-composure. 


The father, grieved at his son's waywardness 
and irreligion, is advised as to the conciliatory 
One could 


go on culling were it not for the fear of trespassing 


measures he is to adopt in their regard. 
upon space. And through all the miscellaneous 
contents of the volume there runs the revelation 
of Chief Rabbi Kook’s character and personality. 
Here is presented to us a great saintly man without 
the least trace of egotism and vanity, large-hearted, 
warm-hearted, sympathetic, and loving towards all 
mankind. His love extends to animals and birds, 
and embraces,it might be said, the rest of creation: 
“ He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man and bird and beast : 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things, both great and small - 

For the dear G., who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 

He sees hole of nature—-inanimate no less 
than animat®—throbbing and pulsating with life 
spiritual, hoping for its sublimation with the 
consummation of the divine Messianic regeneration 
towards which the world is advancing, and is 
being guided, and the signs of which he clearly 
reads in contemporary epoch-making events. 

Believing in human progress, he regards the 
prevailing deplorable unbelief of the day less 
“ accursed "’ than the heresy of the past. To-day, 
unbelievers are actuated in their views, though 
erroneously, by ideals of morality and righteous- 


offered the chief captaincy to any of his men who 
would annihilate the images. 
became leader of David's army, while David argued 
that the Jebusites had forfeited the right of appeal 
to Abraham’s oath through their war with Joshua. 
He nevertheless paid the inhabitants its full value 
by collecting money from all the tribes of Israel. 


Joab did so, and 


There is a variant of this legend given by Rashi 


on If Samuel V, 6, which says that the Jebusites, 
who were descendants of Abimelech, had in their 
city two figures, one of a blind man, representing 


Isaac, and the other of a lame man, representing 
Jacob. . These images held tight between their 
teeth the words of the covenant between Abraham 
and Abimelech. Hence it was that when David 
wished to capture the city the king and his men 
said to him: “ Except thou take away the blind 
and the lame thou shalt not come in hither,” by 
which they meant that David was under a moral 
obligation not to enter the city by force, as Rabbi 


Jehoshua ben Levi ‘expresses it TH 


PRB" Th now; but David; having regard to the 


Jebusites’ opposition to Joshua, invalidated the 
old pact and took the town. He, however, paid 
its price, as it is written: “So David gave to 
Orman (the Jebusite) for the place six hundred 
shekels of gold by weight (I Chron. X XI, 25), 


Modern moralists and scientists will assail 
religion on.the ground of morals. * The current 
religion of the day,” writes Winwood Reade, “is 
indirectly adverse to morals’ (which, by the way, 
contrasted by the saying of Benjamin 
Franklin: “If a man is so wicked with religion, what 
would he be without it 7°’). 


apt 


tut toadvocate moral 
laws is to fall in with the Divine World scheme. 

Like the exiled duke in the forest of Arden, 
Rabbi Kook finds Even 
the great world conquerors are not bereft of higher 


‘good in everything. 
ideals ; they work for what in their view is a better 
world, a better order, and an improved state of 
society. He likewise detects holy influences 
in most profane quarters, and in this. connection, 
as in many others, he is not afraid to voice opinions 
that run counter to those generally held and that 
require elaborate explanation to silence the bitter 
criticism they.evoke from superficial readers, and 
are therefore best left out in a review. 


* 


The main interest of the volume, however, is to 
be found in the blending of religion, patriotism, and 
nationalism to perfection, to be paralleled only in 
the poems of Judah Halevi. The letters breathe 
intense love for Israel. for the Jorah of Israel, 
and for the Land of Like Nachman 
Krochmal he places Israel in the centre of the 
world’s history, and contemporary 
history in that light. Israel's superiority tran- 
scends every individual Jew ; there is no absolutely 
had Jew. Tolerance. within limite, 
should therefore characterise our relations with 


Israel 


interprets 


naturally 


as it hes 
im our power to draw them by “bands of love 
and kindness’ towards the paths of Torah and 
Miflcvoth. ‘To these there is one royal road, that is, 
Nationalism. Should we then not, for the sake of 
our Torah, work with all Jews in harmony and 
unity for the rebuilding of our Holy Land? More- 
over, to refuse to recognise in the events of the 
day the finger of G., working out Israel's deliverance 
through historical forces, political conditions, and 
diplomatic channels, to sit with arms folded waiting 
for supernatural phenomena and miraculous 
transformations, as if the Lord’s salvation of our 
people could not be effected otherwise, is to limit 
the power of G., and is a mark of “ little faith.” 


It is said that Schopenhauer would begin his 
lectures on Kant by saying: “ Let no one tell 
you what is contained in the Critique of Pure 
Reason.” The reviewer likewise has no intention 
to tell readers what is contained in the NMSN 
mx". The only way to appreciate these letters is 
to take up the volume and read them. It may be 
confidently assumed that those whose interest has 
“been sufficiently roused as to procure for themselves 
® copy of the work, which is the first in a series, 
will eagerly look forward to the appearance of 
succeeding volumes. 


non-observant Jews, endeavouring as 
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JUDAISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


At such a time as the present, when the heart 
of the thinking man vibrates with sympathy for 
the distresses of mankind, when the minds of men 
are weary with wrestling for their insecure daily 
existence, a subject like Democracy, if thoroughly 
understood and treated in a true Jewish spirit, 
might really serve as a lightning-conductor and 
be a great help in saving mankind from its perilous 
position. 

The present is essentially a recalcitrant age. 
The eve of reason—that noble faculty—is not 
powerful enough to force its way through the 
prevailing darkness, and it seems a physical im- 
possibility now to try to cultivate the flowers of 
religion and virtue. Who can penetrate into the 
hidden mysteries of nature's. laws and of the 
phenomena of our precarious existence? But 
the whole checkered history of mankind sets before 
us the scientific truth of Cause and Effect; and 
who knows but that the present tempestuous state 
of the world is only the pioneer of the future pure 
religion and pure democracy for the human family 7 
This is just what the high-souled man is yearning 
and longing for. But the ordinary man will ask : 
What is pure Religion and what is pure Democ- 
racy? The answer, in shortais this: They are 
two of the fundamental pr Moles of Judaism. 
The essence of pure Religion, according to Jewish 
consists in and 


The 


Love 
Joy”; the essence of pure Democracy is- 
public good is the supreme law.” 


Reverence, 


article in THe Jewish CHRONICLE, 
April 20th, 1917, on “* Democracy and the Jewish 
‘Religion.”’ | wrote: First of all, what is Democ- 
racy? If we get to understand what Democracy 
really means, we shall be better able to judge 
whether the Jewish 
Democracy. 


. 


In a short 


Religion is consistent with 
The ordinary definition of the word 
Democracy is a condition of direct popular govern: 
ment “* by the people, for the people,” the executive 
powers being vested in representatives elected by 
the people. But what the thinking man expects 
from democratic government is that the leaders 
thereof should be filled with “ sufficient faith in 
the power of rectitude to inspire them with the 
broad design to administer the State on the prin 
ciple of right and love.” In short, Democracy ts 
directly opposed to Dictatorship, and its prime 
object is to bestow on the citizens the happiness 
of freedom. Now, let us see if the Jewish Relivion 
When we 
coyrse we mean the 
Torah, upon which the spiritual, moral, physical 
and politi al life of the 
as of the 


ia really conformable with Democracy. 
aay the Jewish religion, of 


individual Jew,‘as well 
nation. is based. The 
lorah tells us of the Jewish transition from slaverv 


to freedom. 


whole Jewish 
This, the first step to Democracy, 
occurred $230 years ago, and up to the present 
day the professing Jew remains, throughout all 
the precarious vicissitudes of his existence, a true 
Democrat. The Torah is full of democratic 
trine; thus: “ Love thy neighbour as thyself” ; 
“es « « for Mine is all the earth”’’; “ The 
stranger that dwelleth with you, shall be unto you 
as one born among you, and thou shalt love him 
AS thyself ". “Ye shall not respect persons, in 
judgment ; as the small, so also the great shall ye 
hear . 


doc 


’; and so on and so forth. On every 
oceasion, the Jew was reminded that “ the Heavens 
are for God, and the earth gave unto the sons of 
man,’ to govern not on dictatorial, but on demo 
cratic principles. “And thy brother shall live 
with thee ” is the very acme of Democracy, and the 
power of love as the basis of a State is the nervus 
rerum of the Jewish religion. The Torah teaches 
Israel to rid itself of Dictatorship, Hierarchy, and 
all other forms of rule that enslave the human 
family, and to build up the self-consciousness of 
every member of the nation. 

This is only a short résumé of the doctrine of 
Democracy as dictated by Holy Writ. But 
my intention now is to take a wider field than this 
to dea] with such an all-important subject. From 
the very outset, the Jewish people were a Demo- 
cratic Republic destined by God. “And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Gather unto me seventy 
men of the elders of Israel... and they shall 
bear the burden of the people with thee...” 
(Numbers xi, 16.) This is a direct command as 


of positive. happiness. 


By N.S; Burstein. 


to the way in which and by whom the people 
should be ruled. The choice of a king was ob- 
vionsly left to the will of the people, and was, 
therefore, not included in the six hundred and 
thirteen moral duties mentioned in the Scriptures. 
The meaning was: if you, my people, wish to have 
a king, you may do so, but he must be one ** whom 
the Lord thy God shall choose,’ and “ he shall not 
multiply horses, silver, gold,” and so on, “that his 
heart be not lifted up above his brethren.” In 
other words: do not forget that you are a distinct 
democratic people. 

The quintessence of Democracy, in its widest 
sense and in its most humane aspect, is to be found 
in the expression of the sublime ideas of two great 
Rabbis of old. Rabbi Simon the Just said: Upon 
three’ things the world is based: upon the Law, 
upon Divine Worship, and upon Benevolence.” 
Rabbi Simeon ben Gamliel said: “* By three things 


is the world preserved: by Truth, Justice and 
Peace.” ‘With the Jew, these terms are synony- 
mous, as they make up the six essential clements 
for the ennobling of humanity and the democratisa- 


tion .of mankind.. The democratic spirit of the 


Jewish people embraces Benevolence and Com-— 


passion. These two principles—which must always 
be the main pillars on which any democratic State 
should be built up-—were planted in the heart of 
the Jewish Nations on Mount Sinai, and they have 
permeated the very existence of the Jewish people 
up to this very day. 

Dugald Stewart, who was Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh from 
1785 to 1820, in his work on “ The Philosophy of 
the Active and Moral Powers of Man,” said: * The 
general principle of benevolence oT good will to our 
fellow-creatures, as it lis poses us to promote the 


“Shappiness of others, so it restrains us from doing 


tm evil and prompts us te relieve their distress. 
The office of Passton pity Is more limited. 
It impels us to rélieve distress ; it serves as a cheek 
on resentment and selfishness and the other princi- 
ples which lead us to injure the interest of others, 
but it does not prompt us to the communication 
Its object is to relieve, 
and sometimes.to prevent suffering, but not to 
augment the enjoyment of those who are already 
easy and comfortable. We are disposed to do this 
but . not bw 
Clearly, then, 
benevolence includes almost all the good qualities 
necessary for a.true democratic people. Ac 
to the Talmud. the Jewish 


by the general epirit of benevolence, 


the narticular affection of pity. 


ording 
Law deemed Zdakal 

and G'miluth Chasadim (Lovriwmg kind- 
better. 


(Churity 


or Ae ne rate nce) as acta of Justice, 
and these acts were required from individuals, 
communities, and, in fact, from the whole nation, 
in order to acknowledge the character of God and 
He 
By practising these fundamental! 
democratic principles, the Jewish nation was told 
that God would. set “highest above all 
nations that He has made, in praise, in name and 
and that they micht bye ale holy people 
unto the Lord God, as He had spoken (Deut. 
AAVI, 29). 


Nothing will bring out so prominently the r-al 


he “as merciful as He and as gracious as 
(Shabhath 1333). 


them 


honour. 


spirit of Democracy in the Jewish people, as a com- 
parison of their laws and customs with those of 
other ancient History tells us that the 
Egyptians were divided’ into three castes—the 
army, the priests, and the common people, The 
last caste. merchants, artisans, 
farmers, &c., was considered the lowest and the 
poorest ; for the whole land was divided so that 
the priest® owned one-third of it, the army owned 
about as much, and the king owned the remaining 
land, so that the farmer could only hire the ground 
he tilled. The priests were free of all taxation, 
and the common people, the poorest and most 
degraded, had to maintain themselves, the govern. 


natidns. 


consisting of 


ment, the priests, and the army. In compensation 
of their support, the people received naught. 
They were subjected to the king and priests, and 
were looked upon as slaves ; no training or educa- 
tion was given them, for the priests kept the educa- 
tion for themselves and their children. 

Similarly in the ease of the Assyrians, the king 
and priests kept the people in a thraldom of 


ignorance and obscurity. The ancient Romans 
were divided into two distinct classes—Patricians 
and Plebeians—the so-called better class living on 
the fat of the land, and Nsurping almost the whole 
wealth of the country. Militarism. was the curse 
that impoverished the people; the soldiers were 
not paid and the peasants had no money to buy 
grain for their crops. They had to borrow money 
from the wealthy Patricians, who took advantage 
of the Roman Law of Debtor and Creditor. by which 
the debtor’s property might be seized and he him. 
self and his family sold into slavery. “ No judy- 
ments or good legislations to relieve the misery 
among the poor were made, and the best theas 
unfortunates could do was to join the army and 
live off plunder during the incessant wars.” 
What a vast contrast to these we find in the 
Jewish people! The real spirit of democracy 
permeates their very inception as a nation. “* God's 
desire was that no castes should exist among the 
Jews—all should be equal, all the Jews: should 
constitute a Mamlecheth Cohanim, a kingdom of 
priests, a people of aristocracy and education. 
and the Levites and the priests should be merely 
teachers and should carry ‘the covenant of God 
before the people, in order to show them the way’ 
of righteousness and enlightenment.” Slavery 
and piracy among the Jews were condemned in 


the strongest possible 


terms. They were dis- 
tinctly told that “he who stole a man and sold 
him shall be put to death.” If one had the mis- 
fortune of being sold as a slave, the master was 
forbidden to “make him work as a slave. but as a 
hired labourer, as a sojourner.’’ The command to 
the masteris: “Thou must not rule over him with 
rigour '’ (Lev. XXV). A Hebrew slave could only 
be bought for six years, and if, at the expiration 
of that time, the man were to say, “I love my 
master and refuse to go out free,”’ then his ear was 
bored with an awl, so that. people should know him 
as @ Man against freedom and as one whose ear 
had heard God saying on Mount Sinai, “for unto 
me are the Children of Israel servants, but not 
servants of servants.” The. words ** not 
are the very acme of Democracy. 
the Jew's cherished love fo 
Dr. N. Mosessohn, D.D., LL.B., 
Editor of the Jewish Tribune. 
Portland, Oregon. and New York. in one of hie 
Editorial Notes. ~ justice of persona! 
ltberty and freedom of thought has been implanted 
in Israc leven hefore he possessed a land of his own. 
It was while he was a slave in Egypt that Israel « 
very soul was permeated with the justice of persona! 
liberty. His demand for it was not limited to the 
people of his own creed, but for oppressed humanits 
at large. Leaving Egypt, Israel took with him also 
a ‘mixed multitude’ of people of other creed: 
who had also been denied personal liberty (Exodue 
38). These two principies, personal Li bert 
and freedom of thought, supplied Israel with that 
relentless power by which he overcame all the 
vicissitudes of his life and outlived all suffering 
inflicted upon him in more than full measure by 
the nations of the world.” 

The mimutest and plainest principles of Demo 
eracy we find in the following Jewish laws : 

“ And if thy brother become poor and fal! in 
decay with thee, then shalt thou assist him 
an alien or sojourner 


serVants 
of servants 
this 
personal liberty. 
until. lately the 


From comes 


said: 


yea, 
that he may live with thee. 
Thou shalt not take of him any usury or increase 
but shalt be afraid of thy God, that thy brother 
may live with thee. Thy money shalt thou not 
give upon usury nor lend him thy victuals upon 
increase (Lev. X XY). 

If thou lend money to my people, to the poor 
by thee, thou shalt not be to him as a lender of 
money, thou shalt not lay upon him usury. I! 
thou take at all thy neighbour's raiment in pledge, 
thou shalt restore it unto him by the time the sun 
goeth down, for it is his only covering, it is his 
raiment for his skin, wherein he shall sleep. And 
it shall cometo pass, when he crieth unto me, that 
will hear, am gracious" (Exod. XXII). 

It must always be borne in mind that all these 
radically demogratic Jewish laws were laid dow? 
and practised at a time when the slave-trade w®* 
widely prevalent and piracy was not only common, 
bt looked upon as an honourable practice, and when 


cA 
= 
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the merchants of Greece and of other contemporary 
nations used to kidnap even their own countrymen 
and beat, starve, torture or murder them, as they 
pleased, while these poor citizens had no legal 
process and were practically without means of 


appeal. 


Dr. Moses Gaster, in a letter to me, some time 
ago, on the subject of democracy, wrote: * First 
of all, there is no such thing as a Jewish aristo- 
cracy, every man in our Jewish life being the equal 
of the other, and the chances are given to all to 
reach the highest positions in the State, so long 
as there is capability. Our scholars are often men 
of humble origin, even cr@ftsmen, and financial 
position counts for nothing withus. Secondly, the 
law is established on a thorough democratic basis. 
No privileges are granted to one set over another, 
and no rights are set aside for one section of the 
community. which are denied the other. It is the 
departure from these principles which has created 
the modern feudal State and an aristocracy, based 
originally ‘on violence in the Middle Ages, and 
finance in modern times, both an object of ab- 
horrence to the Jewish legislator.” Judaism is 
based on theocracy—in simple words, on a govern- 
ment by the immediate direction of God, and there- 
fore some might say that democracy as a doctrine 
or a theory cannot be described as forming part 
of Biblical or post-Biblical Judaism. This is 
quite a mistaken notion. The fact is that democ- 
racy is really too modern a word to be used in 
connection with Judaism. But the spirit and 
practice of the true meaning of the term—* the 
public good is the supreme law ’’—can be traced 
in Judaism right back to its earliest beginnings 
and can be followed up to this very day. Rabbi 
Dr. Salis Daiches, writing to me on this same 
subject, points out that during the time of the 
Second Temple it was chiefly ‘the Sanhedrin that 


ruled the people internally, administered justice 


and introduced legislation when the need for new 
laws and ruler, or for an authoritative interpretation 
of the old laws, arose. 
Daiches, was continued in exile, when the stewards 
and exilords Ws ruled in the name 
of the Law. During the *Middle Ages and right 
up to modern times, the Rabbis performed the 
function of 


This system, says Dr. 


“ruling and judging” the people, 
not in a military or political, but in a truly 
democratic sense. The Rabbis, Ministers and even 
the Wardens nearly always were, and, in fact, 
are still at the present day, elected by the members 
of the Synagogues and not appointed by patrons 
or by a central authority, as, for example, in the 
Church of England. 

All Jewish Organisations are permeated with 
and conducted by the spirit of democracy. The 
latest and greatest of them, the Zionist Organisa- 
tion, at its very first Congress, adopted women’s 
franchise. 

In Exodus XVIII, 21, we have: * Moreover, 
thou shalt provide out of all the people able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness : 
and place such over them, to be rulers of thonsands 
and rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties and rulers 
of tens.” This, says Rabbi Joel Blau, “is the 
classic text of democracy ; here is the germ of all 
later development of popular freedom.” 
forth 
infinitum, of how the true doctrine of democracy 


[ could continue to bring proofs, ad 
has prevailed in Judaism from its very beginnings. 
But [ will content myself with one example of the 
democratic spirit of the greatest legislator the 
world ever had, that “ meekest of all men” 

Moses. The Bible tells us that Eldad and Medad 
were prophesying in the camp. Joshua, fearful 
of the breach of Moses’s authority, asked him to 
forbid them. “And Moses said unto them, Art 
thou jealous for my sake? Would God that all 
the Lord's people were prophets, that the Lord 
would put His spirit upon them” (Num, XI, 29). 
These are noble words uttered by the noblest and 
most liberal-minded of mortal men. In the words 
of Rabbi Nathan Krass: ‘‘ In those far-off days, 
he (Moses) gave laws not only to his own people, 
but to all the world. For the laws he gave were 
not all local. With the vision of a seer, he made 
laws for the centuries yet to be. And thus was he 
@ great prophet, speaking for the eternal and not 
to his own age, but to all the ages; not to Israel 
alone, but to all humanity. The laws of Moses 
were not legal enactments. They were ethical 
guides to life. He gave not only statutes, but 


‘to account 


moral judgments. For humanity was his chief 
concern as divinity was his chief inspiration.” 

So far I have concentrated my argument mainly 
to prove the Jewish democratic spirit towards their 
own. Now I will endeavour to demonstrate, in 
the shortest and clearest possible way, the Jewish 
democratic principles towards other nations, aliens 
and strangers :— 

* And Israel sent messengers unto Sihon king 
of the Amorites, saying. Let me pass through 
thy land; we will not turn into the fields, or into 
the vineyards ; we will not drink of the water of 
the well ; but we will go along the king’s highway, 
until we be past thy borders’ (Numbers XXI, 
21, 22). 

“When thou comest nigh unto a city to fight 
against it, then (first of all) proclaim peace unto it” 
(Deut. XX, 10). 

These principles show at a glance the true national 
conscience of a people at their earliest infancy, 
and the virtue and the spirit of Democracy in what 
we may surely call the first established International 
Laws. “ The stranger” (the alien—that is, he who 
belongs to another nationality) “that dwelleth 
with you, shall be unto you as one born among you, 
and thou shalt love him as thyself (Lev. XLX, 24). 
This is an expression of the highest appreciation 
of the rights of others. Rabbi Akiba termed it 
the First Principle of Law; Ben Azzai called it 
the Charter of Humanity ; Hillel, too, concentrated 
the whole Law for a convert in the single sentence : 
“Do not treat your neighbour as you would not 
like to be treated yourself.” All the Jewish Law 
required of an alien who wished to become a con- 
vert to Judaism and be admitted to full rights of 
citizenship, was that he should relinquish the 
abominable practices of those peoples, and the 
essential claims of justice and morality were the 
only condition imposed upon him. “ Ye shall 
have one manner of law as well for the foreigner 
as for the citizen of your own country ” is a fine 
example for a clause in an Aliens’ Act! ‘* Beloved 
is man, for he was created in the image of God,” 
&c., establishes the fact that every human being is 
a member of the human family. The earth cannot 
be private property, “ because the earth belongs 
to the Eternal” (Exod. IX, 29). From the very 
beginning of his existence, Israel was taught that 
all children of God have the same rights in every 
part of the earth... This is the basis of Democracy 
and the very 
founded on the most sublime idea of .the Father- 
hood of God. 


wide democratic principles. They said : 


essence of human_ brotherhood, 
The Jewish sages advocated world. 
teceive 
all men with a cheerful countenance, ” * Judge 
not thy neighbour till thou art come into his 
place,”’ and that every Jew and Jewess must be 
an Olev «tf Habrvyoul, a mankind 

these thoroughly human principles are absorbed 


lover of 


into Israel's very being. 

Dr. Bichler, Principal of Jews’ College, in a 
magnificent address on “Some Aspects of Jewish 
Palestinian Theology in the First Century,” 
declared that the Rabbis urged that God held man 
for failing to help his fellow-men, 
which was clear proof of the high standard of 
Rabbinic ethics—or De mocrTacy, as | would prefer 
to call it. The Rabbis thought, Dr. Biuchler said, 
that the best guide in life was a good heart. The 
dignity of man, and even’ of a coward, was to be 
taken into account, mentioning as an example the 
fact that if a man left the battlefield, in the event 
of his having run away, the reason was not given. 

In a brilliant address on “ The Jewish People 
A Spiritual Foree,”’ delivered in New York, Dr. 
Judah 1. Magnes, the great American Jew and 
Zionist leader, among other things, said: ** The 
Jewish nationalism is in fact a nationalism such 
as-strangely seems to prompt no other people as a 
people. Our portion is not like theirs, and our lot 
is not like the lot of the nations. This is the familiar 
doctrine of the Chosen People, a people different 
from others, not better; a people upon whom the 
Ol Malchus Shamayim—the of the Kuing- 
dom of Heaven-—has fallen, not through its own 
virtues, but through the virtue, the Zchus, of its 
tradition. This is a nationalism which is as dis- 
tinct from Chauvinism as is the East from the 
West. It is a nationalism whose essence is the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
It is nota nationalism of arrogance, but a national- 
ism thdt has always stood for the eternal right of 
every minority, to be true to its innermost con- 


victions. It is a nationalism that seeks develop- 
ment, not for its own sake, but in order that all 
nations, great and small, may live and flourish in 
the way of justice and of truth. “It is not a 
nationalism that desires the territories of other 
men; it is not a material, an economic, a political 
imperialism. But it is a nationalism that seeks 
an empire of the spirit, that is, the recognition by 
all men of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man, whatever languages they speak, in 
whatever lands they dwell, in whatever form they 
worship, or by whatever names they call their Gods." 

In these few sentencés one practically finds the 
kernel of the whole democratic spirit of the Jewish 
nation towards other nations. Israel's prophets 
have decisively shaped the spiritual, moral, and 
democratic evolution of mankind. ‘“ And I will 
turn their swords into sickles, . . .”’ “ nation will 
not lift a sword against nation... that there 


- will be no more war in the world,’ were the 


prophecies of Isaiah and Micah. The Jewish 
Messianic hope does not confine itself to a Jewish 
politicat:y established, independent, happy State. 
It participates in the farthest and widest ideals of 
all longings and hopes for the moral, spiritual, and 
political happiness of mankind. It promises 
universal peace, a world-wide Democracy, an age 
of justice and of righteousness, an age in which the 
world will be full with the knowledge of God as 
the waters cover the sea ! | 

The highly cultured wife of the late Dr. Solomon 
Schechter, the great scholar and_ philosopher, 
relates that some twenty years ago the head of a 
well-known English women's college asked Dr. 
Schechter: “Can you explain why, when I was 
a child, we were taught the Old Testament in all 
our Welsh schools, and when | visited Wales 
recently there was a complete chanze ? The Old 
Testament was replaced entirely by the New 
Testament.”” Dr. Schechter answered: “ Never 
mind, in times of stress, and when the world will 
be in need of great moral strength, your schools 
will turn again to the Old Testament.” 

Yes, the times of stress, anguish and sorrow 
have come. Alas! they are with us now, and 
the civilised world must turn again to the Old 
Testament. The statesmen of all the enlightened 
countries must give ear to that superbly democratie 
piercing appeal to the whole 
Hath 
And they must frame 
their national and international laws on this basis 
if they wish and really mean to make the world 
safe for democracy. 


cri de. crur and 


human race: “* Have we not all one Father ? 


not one God created us 7?” 


In the whole chequered 
carreer of the human family, the thinking man has 


never been face to face with man’s inhumanity to 


man as he is now. To smother the feelings of 
repugnance against barbarism, a new name was 
the Science of War—and this modern 
“war science’ has lowered the standard value of 
human life to such an extent that the human heart 
seems to receive the accounts of the loss of thousands 


found for it 


of innocent lives quite callously. But the tur- 
bulence of the unsettled state of the world will 
sooner or later be calmed, and the great principle 
to live and to love will once more be inaugurated. 
A new era will dawn for mankind when the lessons 
of government and of social justice, concretely 
expressed in the doctrines of democracy found in 
Jewish law and custom, will be taken into serious 
sonsidoralioa by the leading statesmen of the 
world, and acted upon. Asa Jew, I feel it to be my 
solemn duty to cail the attention.of the civilised 
world to the sublime lessons contained in the 
Jewish holy books and to drink deep of the never- 
ceasing, ever-outilowing broad principles enun- 
ciated by the far-seeing prophets, sages and teachers 
of Israel. Isaiah speaks to his people thus :-— 
“ Arise! Give light! For thy light is come, 
And the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee. 
For, behold, darkness covers the earth, 
And gross darkness the peoples ; 
But upon thee the Lord doth shine 
And His glory is through thee made 
visible. 
And the nations shal! walk by thy light 
And their leaders by the brightness of thy _ 
shining.” 

Here we have a most wonderful and a most 
beautiful survey of the present, brought into line 
with the past and leading to the destined joyful 
future. 


i 
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JEWS AS HOLIDAY MAKERS. 


Jews, most people will agree, are good holiday- 
makers—or bad. It depends on. the angle of 
observation, or, rather, on the obliquity thereof. 
Good holidaymakers, they are in the possession 
of a profound belief in the necessity of holidays, in 
their value for the preservation of mental and 
physical this they are 
pre-eminent. A Jew’s holiday invariably has an 
objective, although my own view is emphatically 


efficiency. In respect 


that it is far less frequently combined with business 

n might be generally supposed. Bad holiday- 
uakers Jews are in the tendency to congregate, 
and even to move, en masse. It. would be easy 
to dilate at length on this characteristic, but it 
is explicable. I have used 
it myself often-—but the Jew is a real tourist ; he 
follaws Cooks '——Jewish cooks, He is 


It may be an old joke 


wood lnek 


to him !—held in leash by the dietary laws to a 
far greater extent than is at times believed. 


Wherefore he is greyarioua, alarmingly so, even 
at the expense of poking fun at himself. 


‘We all come here.” explained a friend to me 
ence at a resort, when [I had expressed surprise 
(whith he did me the compliment of regarding as 


assumed) at the amazing number of “ us 
és 


there, 
to get away from those objectionable places 
everrun by our people.” 
much. It 


The twinkle in his eye 
meant utter contempt for the 
conventional gibe, for, after all, we are as others 
—often more 


meant 


And this is the most striking fact of all. The 
Jew. believes not only in holidays for himself, but 
for others. Jews are not exclusive; they don't 
rush to conceal themselves in places which they are 
anxious tO keep a secret enclave. 
they and as a 
consequence some holiday trains really should be 


adorned with mesucahs. 


If anything, 


carry yenerosity to .extremes, 


Another definite factor is the universality of the 
pursuit of holidays by the Jew. Af they can be 
afforded at all, they are deemed an essential part 
of existence. 
self-denial 


Provision is made for them by 


and by something even nobler——the 
restraint which prevents waste on many little 
pleasures during the rest of the year. This is 
eminentiy a racial characteristic. | noted it in 
Galicia during a visit years ago: the widowed 


keeper of a tiny shop in the Lemberg slum saved 
up for he annuad pilgrimage to Marienbad as 
religiously as she hoarded her few extra krone: 
for Pesach necessities. 


The fondness for the Aur ri may 


that Jews-—and the ladies will pardon me if I add 
Jewessés more particularly 


sugyest 


are prone to imagine 
bodily ills and to luxuriate in them, It may also 
be atavism, in the sense that we are as apt to 
congregate at the wells to-day as we did in the 
days of the long. long ago. If that be no scientific 
fact, it is—I know—a defigite social fact that the 
visit to the * bath places ” on the Continent is 


rid of 


Kur i 


often inspired by an eagerness to get 
daughters rather than The 
frequently an excellent shadchan 


diseases, 


But most surprising of all has been the impression 
I have been compelled to gather that the Jew 
is singularly unenterprising in his quest of a holitlay 
resort. He is by no means the Wandering Jew 
when it comes to a holiday. The few exceptions 
prove the rule, It is, of the Jewish 
restaurant that prescribes the radius, but seeing 
that so many are content for a fortnight or so 


COUPS@, 


with a meatless dict, the peculiarity is, well, most 
peculiar. But it is Impressive to a degree to find 
that the Jew out of kashruth bounds is like an 
aeroplane without a propeller, heavier than the 
air of which he is in search, nose-diving to earth 
—in the effort to scent a Aasher dinner. 


I have had some interesting, and some amusing, 
experiences in my encounters abroad with the 
Jewish restaurant hunter. [I recall particularly 
an elderly couple en route to Paris. They looked, 
despite their gray hairs, an elopement party, and 
had evidently left London in a hurry. They 
stalked me on the Dieppe boat thev contrived 
propinquity on the train, and finally mustered 


By M. J. Landa. 


courage to ask if I knew of a Jewish restaurant 
in the Gay City. Their thanks were profuse, and 
they settled down to enjoy their honeymoon— 
which I suhsequently discovered it was. But 
that is another story. The Jewish restaurant 
inquirer is frequently a pathetic person. He— 


it is invariably the masculine gender that inquires, | 


egged on to it usually, when not alone, by his 
feminine companion—looks at you long and 
longingly, wondering if you are, or are not, or if 
he dare. If he is wise, he makes a bold plunge, 
without being apologetic. More generally, he 
begins with a long detour, or a banal remark— 
something akin to, “ Yes, we have no lockshen 
to-day.” 


The awkwardness over, the joy is indescribable. 
Once two companions and | spent time over a 
guessing com»etition on a Lake of Lucerne steamer. 
The puzzle was a young Austrian couple, who 
evidently were guessing about us. Neither party 
spoke. Arrived at Lucerne, we called at the 
Post Office and went on to a Jewish restaurant 
then kept by a delightful old lady and gentleman. 
The moment we entered, a lady's voice cried, ‘I 
told you so.’ I believe the lady won a pair of 
gloves. Any way, we enjoyed a pleasant: meal 
together. 


I remember a happy Jisha B’Ab at Engelberg. 
We sat on low stools and cushions in the Villa 
Marguerite, gazing out of the window at the 
beautiful Alpine sunset, and listening to an amateur 
cantor the His name 
Nobody went for an excursion 


intoning 
was Rosenblatt ' 
that day. 


Lamentations. 


Several did not leave the garden of the 
hotel, but wandered round, with curiaus dejection, 
in slippers! It was at Engelberg that we made 
up minyan for a Jahrcel for two brothers of most 
un-Jewish 


appearance. ‘They dropped — out of 


nowhere-—from the biggest hotel in the village. in 
reality--and disappeared into it again after they 
had said Aaddish, had expressed deep gratitude, 
and had handed out cigars, Here and elsewhere 
| have seen the svstem ol COU POTS for two meals 


daily. for those who were staying: at. other hotels. 


Speaking of Switzerland, I must confess tnat 
the small number of English Jews-to be met there 
has always been a puzzle to me. It wis amazingly 
so before the war when there were more Jewish 
hotels in the land than now, although they are 
increasing. A merry teachers 
and a few occasional visitors at the most popular 


party of London 
centres were the only English Jews in Switzerland 
in pre-war days, even after a Basle Congress, when 
it would be naturally thought that delegates would 
spread themselves over the playground. Some of 
the spas had their regular 
clientele, small. and the Dutch and 
Belgian coasts appealed to svndry othefs. At 
Ostend once. when my holiday extended over 
Rosh Hashana, 1 met an Anglo-Jewish family 
who had selected the place not because of any 
liking for it—they grumbled enormously—but 
hecause had quarrelled with the 
president of his synagogue and was bound to 
make good his threat not to attend there during 
the High Festivals, : 


famous Continental 


which was 


paterfamilias 


Wanderers we are supposed to be, but my 
experience 1s that we cannot compare in the least 
degree with Americans. 


It is im possi ble to move 
out of 


England without discovering America. 
You strike it at the station on your departure, it 
occupies the corner seats on the train before vou 
can find a carriage, it is comfortably ensconced 
on deck when you step aboard the boat, and 80 on 
ad infinitum. I have met Americans in all sorts 
of out of the way places—on the roof of Milan 
Cathedral, in the catacombs of Paris, on mountain 
tops in Switzerland, even in a synagogue in Venice 

but Jews only on well-defined routes. It may 
be a proof of reserve, or shyness, or what-not 
denied to us, but the exceptions are so few that 
my recollections are vivid. Once, when tram ping 
in North Holland, I met a young co-religionist ; but 
he was a pediar, not a tourist, a Dutch youth 
who had taught himself English and German 


and was studying French to while away his train 


journeys. He was the only Jew I have ever mot 
during many walks, which must have covered q 
few hundred miles, in various countries, {yt 
chiefly Switzerland. I exclude two Belgians whom 
I asked at Spa if there was a Jewish restaurant 
in the town, and mention them simply because | 
was told at the restaurant that they were shutting 


down. Few Jews, they said, patronised the 
Ardennes. That was before the war. Now, | 


understand, Spa is becoming popular with Jews. 


I have never met a Jewish mountaineer, but [| 
have heard of one—a London teacher. Ou; 
innate caution, I suppose, keeps us to mule-paths ; 
and I confess, frankly, that although I have 
attained considerable heights myself——up to ten 
thousand feet—-I have never done any rope and 
ice climbing. I should not like to call my glacier 
walks hazardous. And I put it on record, as 
extraordinary, that among all the different peoples 
and varied nationals | have met in gorge and 
forest, on ice, rock, and snow, | have not once 
had the good fortune to meet a Jew in Switzerland 
off the well-beaten track. I must except a Russian 
at Engelberg, who walked over the Joch 
(but only half-way and back) before I did. 


Pasa 


Since the war, however, | have noticed a chanve 
same development that marks non-Jews. 
Continental holidays are appealing to . large 
numbers of our young people who never dreamed 
of them before. At Interlaken, Switzerland, two 
years ago, FE met friends from the North of England 
who were anxious that I should, lead them up 
into the mountains of the Oberland—it 
unfortunately, late then, for they were 
returni.z—and they told me of others who had 
left England for the first time. They talked of 
future projects embracing Italy, Norway, Spain 

aye, and even of Egypt and Palestine. And, 
what is more, they assured me that the majority 
of them stuck to a fish diet at the hotels. 


too 


Last year, on Lake Geneva, | met two Anglo 
Jewish girls travelling alone, but attached, loosel, 
to a touring-agency party, and in the visitors 
book at the Castle of Chillon I noticed some 
American-Jewish Mine, by the way, 
scrawled in Hebrew at the Jungfraujoch station. 


names, 


over 11,000 ft. high. I was once greeted with 
the Hebrew salutation Shalom in St. . Peters, 
Rome. It was ina side chapel where some priest: 
were saying prayers, or intoning psalme, na 
chant with responses, so remarkably akin to, the 
recital of the psalms in the small synagogues 
prior to the Maariv service on the termination o! 
the Sabbath. that two of us looked into each other = 
eyes wonderingly. Then came the salutation 
(put of Viddish have occasionally had good 
fun. Stepping into a tohacco shop last summer at 
Montreux, | looked at the shopkeeper a moment 
arid then asked for my requirements in Yiddish 
Uut shot his hand in welcome. What 
landsman he asked. “ From Maida Vale. |! 


replied. It puzzled him. 
(district) he demanded. 


What 
Paddington,” 
[It stumped him. Then, with a twirk'e 
in his eye, he muttered that, although the map ©! 
Europe was now beyond his knowledge, he had an 
idea that there was a queer settlement of Jews ‘9 
“the Whitechapel.” 
mandated ghetto. 
With and tours 
hackneyed, the exodus from ghetto trammels '" 


quber: 
was my 
response. 


He spoke of it as a sor’ of 


golfing motoring becoming 


the matter of holidays is approaching complet: n. 
Camping is conventional, but has anyone eve" 


heard of a Kasher caravan? I never have. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Angio-Jewish History. 


The publication of Volume X. of the ‘““Transac- 
TIONS OF THE JewisH HisToRIcAL Socrety or Ena- 
LAND” synchronised with the completion of thirty 
years of the Society's existence. In a Preface, 
admirable both in matter and stylo, the Rev. 
Ephraim Levine, the Honorary Secretary, does 
appropriate justice to the interest and importanco 
of such an anniversary. The papers included in 
this volume comprise ‘‘ The First London Syna- 
gogue of the Re-Settlement,”’ by Mr. Wilfred 5. 
Samuel; “ The First Pastoral Tour to the Jewish 
Communities of the British Overseas Dominions,” 
by the Chief Rabbi; “ A Jewish Family in Oxford 
in the Thirteenth Century,” by Canon H. P. Stokes ; 
“The Jewish Question in Anglo-Swiss Diplomacy,” 
by Mr. Marcus Lipton; “ Notes on Isaac Aben- 
dana,” by Dr. L Abrahams; “The Historical 
Associations of the Ancient Burial-Ground of tho 
Sephardi Jews; by the Rev. D. Bueno de Mesquita ; 
*“Menasseh ben Israel’s Marriage Banns,"’ by the 
Rey. 8S. Levy; and “© The First Record of tho 
Hebra Guemilut Hasadim, London, 1678,” by Dr. 
L. D. Barnett. The work is fully documented and 
beautifully illustrated. The publication is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Dr. 5. A. Hirsch, a 
former President of the Society, and the late 
Mr. Wolf The volume is issued free to 
members of the Society, and is wonderful value for 
the moderate annual subscription of half-a-guinea. 
Mr. Gustave Tuck, the Treasurer, is entitled to hope 
that this pub'ication will lead to a fresh accession of 
mem bers | 


Rabbinic Parables. 


The Parab'‘es and Sumiles of the Rabbis: Agri- 
oultural and Pastoral,’ by Dayan Asher Feldman 
(Cambridge University Press), brings together and 
deals with Rabbinic metaphors, similes and parables 
taken from agricultural and pastoral life 


Javit7. 


it is a 
field of study which has so far received inadequate 
attention, more especially from the Jewish point of 
view. The collection has been made as compre- 
hensive as possible. It comprises not only direct 
and obvious metaphors, similes and parables, but 
also many. other figures of speech, which in a broader 
sense might be legitimately classed within the same 
category. Some narrative and expository material 
which is akin to the parable has likewise been em- 
bodied 
corporated, because they are in a sense bold meta- 
phors. _ In short, all forms of speech which contain 
eilher implicitly Or exphoitiy the of com- 
parison have been gathered into this compendium 
The summary contains four essays: (@) “ Tho 
Poetic Point of View ’’; (5) Social and Economic 
Sidelights (c) ~The Comparative Point of 
View,” and (d) Religious Teachings.” Dayan 
Feldman has broken fresh ground with great suc. 
cess, and his treatment of the aubjoct he has chosen 
is stimulating and With infinite 
patience he has massed together an abundance of 
matorial, has handled it with consummate akill. and 


Even certain euphemisms have been in 


suggestive. 


has presented the results of his research in a read- 
able and attractive manner. His book should find 
a place not only in every teacher's library, but also 
in every home where an intelligent and sympathetic 
inter; retation of the old Rabbinic literature can 
make its appeal fo. 
a>preciation. 


present day acceptance and 


Pharisaism. 


The generous reception accorded to the First 
Series has encouraged Dr. [. Abrahams to publish 
a Second Series of “ Srupres in PHARISAISM AND 
rar Gosrets (Cambridge University Press). The 
auther is convinced that what is needed by students 
of the Gospels, be they Jewish 
students, is not polemics but 


or Christian 
exposition, not 
controversy but balanced discussion. The Gospels 
should no more be used asa foul LO Pharisaism 
than the Talmud as a 
The time has passed for 
the mediaeval type, and throw 
off the older rocrimination and mutual suspicion. 
What students should rather seck is toe add 
to the common total of points scored by truth 
ia its contest against falschood, by humanism against 


foil to the Gospels. 
disputations of 
students can 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


obscurantism. Two chapters (“ Prayer” and 
‘“‘Pharisaic Delicacies’’) have been previously 
printed, but these have been revised. In the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Imitation of Ged,” the original 
address form has been retained. Dr. Abrahams 
has rendered a signal service to learning by tho 
publication of this volume. He puta his thoughts 
into language that is always adequate and attrac- 
tive, and the spirit in which the book is writton is as 
laudable as the scholarship manifest on every page. 


Rabbi Sir Hermann Gollancz. 


“ Frery Years Arrer,” by Rabbi Sir Hermann 
Gollancz (Oxford University Press), commemorates 
the author’s completion of a jubilee of service in 
the Anglo-Jewish ministry. -Included in the volume 
are selected pulpit utterances or press references, 
“In Memoriam,” intended to call to mind dear 
friends and fellow-workers once active in the Vine- 
yard of the Lord, some belonging to our own com- 
munity, others to the communion outside our own. 
At the end of the book there are added a few con- 
tributions in Hebrew and English that have appeared 
on historic occasions 

PEDAGOGICS OF THE 
MopeErn Times : A Comparative Stupy,” by Rabbi 
Sir Hermann Gollancz (Oxford University Press), 
traces the elements of pedagogic methods in the 
Talmud. indicates in outline how, within limits, we 
might formulate a comparative study between the 
educational system of the Talmud and that of 
modern times. It can be shown how nearly all 
the modern theories on the subject of education 
are reflected in the pages of the Talmud and subse- 
quent Hebrew literature, and how, in spite of tho 
lapse of time, the statements of many Kabbis on 
this head, as set forth in the Talmud. are almost 
identical with those put forth with an air of novelty 
in comparatively times by 
authorities on the science of education 


Law and Legend. 


In “ Law and Legend, or Halekai: and Agyada,”’ 
hy H. N. Byalik, translated from the Hebrew by 


recent recognised 


Julius L. Siegel (Bloch Publishing Co., New York), 


the famous Hebrew poet endeavours to show that 
the two great branches of Rabbinical learning go 
hand-in-hand. He finds the Halakah and Aggada 
complementing one another. In both of them the 
Jewish past is reflected. The entire ossay is one of 
great interest with a fine enthusiasm for the subjects 
which the eminent poet endeavours to set before 
his readers’ minds.. It shows that thorough crudi- 
tion, clear discernment. and criticism for 
Byalik is noted. It should go iq to encourage the 
study of both the Halakah and a, Aggada. 


The Bible for Children. 


In the spring of 1923 the Cambridgeshire Educa- 
tion Committee appointed an Advisory Committee 
to draw up a syllabus for Religious Teaching in the 
County. The Advisory Committee considered that 
for schools using the syllabus a Bible containing the 
passages of Scripture mentioned in it would be of 
value. “ The Little Children’s Bible” is based on 
that part of the Advisory Committee's Syllabus 
which is prescribed for children of from four to 
seven years of age, and “ The Children’s Bible,” 
hased for the most part on the same report, 14 in- 
tended for children of from seven to eleven years of 
age. Both books have been arranged by Dr. 
Alexander Nairne, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and 
Dr..T. R. Glover, and are published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. Were it not for the fact 
that the selections in both volumes include passages 
from the New Testament, these delightful books 
could be recommended without reserve for Jewish 
use In circumstances tho Central 
Committee for Jewish Education might consider the 
possibility of arranging with the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press for a special edition, with appropriate 
omissions, adapted to the needs of Jewish children. 
“The World's Manuals.’’ 

“The World’s Manuals" (Oxford University 
Press) is a new sories of introductory volumes, 
designed not only to give the student who is under- 
taking a special study some idea of the landmarks 
which will guide him, but also to make provision 


which 


these 


AND TUAT OF 
' «Harris M. Lazarus (Myers & Co.) ia a 


for that great body of general readers who are 
sufficiently alive to the value of reading to welcome 
authoritative and scholarly work, if it is presented 
to them in terms of its human interest and in @ 
simple style and moderate compass. Persian 
Literature.”” by Mr. Reuben Levy, and “ Israel : 
Social and Religious Development,” by the Rev. 
A. W. F. Blant, are two recent additions to this 
notable series of manuals 


The Jewish Library.” 


The Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America feels that every Jewish home ought te 
be supplied with literature that will help to preserve 
and promote Traditional Judaism. The Union 
has, therefore, decided to publish a series of booklets 
and pamphlets to -be known as “Tho Jewish 
Library.” ‘This commendable enterprise makes 
an auspicious beginning with the issuc of an excel- 
lent essay on “ Essentials of Judaism,” by Rabbi 
Leo Jung, which is a succinct guide to facta of 
Jewish law and life. 


“The Ways of her Houschold “ 

The Ways of Her -Household,” by Dayan 
practical 
handbook foxdewish women on traditional customs 
The object of this handbook 
is to set out briéfly and clearly, for practical p: r- 
poses, the traditional observances in the Jewish 
home that are in the charge of woman and directed 
mainly by her. The bricf explanations which are 
given are meant to show tho underlying spirit 
which has imparted strength and permanence to 
these time-honoured 


and observances 


Jewish customs, and has 
prompted so many noble women in lorac! to devote 
their lives to the requirements and maintenance 
of the Jewish houschold as a spiritual, well-regu- 
lated and happy home 
parts, which have wisely been published separatoly. 
The first part deals with the traditional practices 
that appertain to woman's duties and her activities 
in tho generally. The second part 
deals specifically with the personal duties of a 
Jewish Dayan Lazarus has brought inte 
convenient focus a great deal of knowledge, arranged 
with clearness and fortified by quotations and 
references tracing the observances back to their 
Biblical sources. He haa dealt with his subject 
in a manner calculated to achieve his purpose of 
strengthening the ties of Jewish home life, and, in 


The work CONSISLS of (wo 


household 


wi fe. 


‘particular, in the second part, his treatment m 


inarked by a keen senso of delicacy, care, and 


ciacretion. 


First Century Judaism. 


JUDAISM ANDTHE BEGINNINGs OF CHRISTIANITY” 
(Routledge) consists of a course of locturcs delivered 
in 1923 at Jews’ College, London, under the aus- 
pices of the Union of Jewish Literary Socicties. 
The volume comprises five addresses: (a) ‘° Jewish 
History in the First Century,” by the Rev. Dr. A. 
Cohen; (5b) “The Apocalypses: Their Place in 
Jewish History,” by Professor F. C. Burkitt; 
(c) “ The Jews of Babylon,” by Mr. Elkan N. 
Adler; (d) “ The Significance of Pharisaism,” by 
the Rev. R. Travers Herford ; and (e) “ Josephus,” 
by Mr. H. St. John Thackeray. To Miss Lizzie 
Hands, the Rion. Secretary, fell the task of organising 
this course of lectures, and to Dr. Charles $, Myors, 
then President, that of seeing them through the 
press. Both deserve gratitude on the publication 
of this excellent book, Those who heard tke 
addresses will be glad of the opportunity of pos- 
sessing them in permanent form. Those who were 
denied that privilege have now a chanco of obt.sming 
an excellent introduction under competent guidance 
into a difficult period of Jowish history. 


* Josef Israels."’ 


* Josef Israels,” by Dr. Max Eisler, forms the 
Special Spring Number of “ The Stadio " (Geoffrey 
Holme). Israels’ art is a border-line art, in whose 
workings the picturesque, the poetic, and the 
melodious are united upof”a common basis of 
natural sentimen is is, in the deppest, richest 
sense, a soulful art. It is becausg@#f this inward 
consciousness of power, that Israels’ art has, oven 
in an epoch of mechanical progross and science, 
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and cont rary to all accepted standards of acathetics, 
won real and univers l renown. and for this reason 
it will maintain its position in the ranks of those 
fow whose work the merit. of 
The work contains eight plat 


iitistratrons in monotone. 


enduranec. 
ilvstrations in 
colours, and sevent y-on 
The work is in every way anexcellent preduction. 
The price of the volume is seven shillings and six- 
ponce in. wrapper. and half-a-guinea in cloth, and 


js thus exceedingly good va! 


Fiction. 

“Tye Catt,” by Mrs. Edith Ayrton Zangwill 
(Allen & Unwin), deals with the call exercised by 
a Cause. or rather with the two calls exercised by 
Causes, one of is woman suftracve. Behind 
the causes with which it deals, exists the individual, 
more especially, the individual modern girl. Almost 
from the beginning of the book, this very modern 
pirl finds herself in the grip of a very old emotion, 
and it is with the triomph of a third call that the 
story ends. 
by Mr. Arthur Hougham 
Unwin), is an autobiographical novel, a 


MArRKs,” 
iFishe 


picture 


canvas thi S 


painted. as it were, on the wide tragic 
It is a human docu- 
ment o! a life-long stru rgle avainst adversity which, 
when apparently 
but to be overwhelmed with pain, death, and 
bragedy at th> last. 

Me. 


. 


awned with happiness, serves 


Row.L,” by Mr. D. K. Broster (Heine- 
breaking ground scareely touehed since 
Stevenson s day, ie’ates the adventures that. in 
the England of ISE3, befell the gallant and attrac- 
tive Captain Raoul de Sabliéres (‘* Mr. Rowl ”), a 


French prisoner O! war from the Peninsula. 
AuL,” by Mr. Keble 


contains a seTIeSs of true storie: of 


“SEAMEN Chatterton 
(Heine mann}. 
miventure in almost every sea over th» face of the 
world. It is a record of the seaman’s battle with 
every sort of maritime danger from the old days of 


sailing ships down to the present time, and tells 


of maiiy ha’d-won victories and some magnificent 
failures. 


Essays and Stadies. 5 


“An Reapex,” by Major J. I. 
Eadie (Cambridge University Press), contains 
subject collected in Addis Abeda from 
literate Amharas. The selections include stories, 
descriptive essays, recipes, proclamations, poetry, 
and letters. 


matter 


Mr. M. Grossberg, of Montefiore College, 
Ramsgate, is contributing a series of interesting 
notes on the ~“ Targumim “ to the Hebrew periodical, 
“ Shaare Torah,” published by I. Feigenbaum, in 
Warsaw. 

The*July number of the “* Hibbert Journal”’ 
(Williams & Norgate), contains a review by the 
Rev. R. Travera Herford of Lr. Joseph K lausner’s 
Hebrew work,  Jeshu ha-Notzri: His Time, Life. 
and Teaching.’ Mr. Herford states that the chief 
vaiue of the book is that Dr. Klausuer writes as a 
convinced Jew, without any leaning to Christianity, 
and quite clear as to why he thinks that Jesus 
failed and why th 


Jews of his time and ever since 

The material of the 
book istoa large extent familiar to sch srs, though 
Kia makes valuable additions 


were right in rejecting him. 
in some part 
but the main interes 

tion of the materia! 


View. 


will be found in the presenta- 
from an unfamiliar point of 

[he excellent Jewish anthology, ANTHOLOGIE 
JUIVE DES OniGrNes a Nos Jours,”’ by Mr. Edward 
Fleg (G. Crés et Cie), originally published in two 


volume. 


appears in convenient form as one 


A STUDY IN THe Passover Hagoapan,” by 
Rabbi A. Mishcon, originally contributed to the 
Jewssh Qudrteriy Review, has been issued as a 
Separate reprint. Mr. Mishcon expounds an 
ingenious theory why, when the Seder is held on 
the termination of the Sabbath, the wording in the 
prayer of thanksgiving is reversed from, “ of the 
festival offerings and of th. pascha! offerings,” to, 
“of the paschal offerings and of the festival 

» 
offerings. « 

JUDAISM AND Temperance,” by the Rev. I. 
Livingstone, is a pamphlet in the series published 
by the True Temperance Clerical Committee, 


Mr. Livingstone concludes that Isaiah was right in 
denouncing those “that rise up early in the 
morning that they may follow strong drink: that 
tarry late in the night till wine ingame them ” 
(v. The «aduse of wine, and, indeed, the 
abuse of anything else, should be condemned by 
every religionist. . Bat-if excess is avoided and the 
words are undecstood to re‘er to wine drunk 
moderately and in season, the conchrion coms to 
by Eeclesjasticus, expre 
of reasonable and broadmindcd men and women, 


the feeling 
to whatever faith they may belong. “* Measurably 


drank and in sess n it bringeth. gladness of the 


heart. and chee:fulness of the mind.” 


“THe TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCTETY OF 
Vol. AVI], Ottawa 
article entitled “ European Needs-in the Canadian 
Mr. Gibbon 
estimates the Jewish populatie n ot Canada to he 
126,000, and b 
contribution made by the Jewish tributary to the 
main stream of Canadian life. 


1923. eontains an 
Garden, by Mr. John Marray Gibbon, 


daly appreciate: the value of the 


Mind 4Maemillan) 
Professor H. Wildon Carr contributes a critical 
notice of pi Le Bergsonisme,” by Albert Thibandet : 
and Mr. H. F. Hallett reviews the second volume 
Mr. Hallett makes 
honourable mention of Professe: H. A. Wolfson’s 
essay on “Spinoza on the Unity of Substance,” 
Dr. L. Roth's study of the Abseondita Sapienti«e 
of Joseph del Medigo,” and Dr. A. Wolf's article 
on “ Spinoza the Conciliator,”’ 


The Philosophy of the Pogrom. . 


Anti-Semitism, ef course, has its intelligentsia 
who seck to justify to themselves in philosophic 
jargon their own benighted creed. Hilaire Beltloc’s 


To the July number of 


of “ Chronicon Spinozanum.” 


 philesophy “only leads him to suggest segrega- 
tion.” His German prototype, Hains Bliiher 
(another H.B.'). goes one better—out-Bellees 


Belloc-—and is led irresistibly to the conelusion 
that a world-pogrom is the only satisfactory 
solution of the Jewish .problem. .His thesis is 
subjected to an acute, albeit satirical, anal ysis at 
the hands of Bb. Segel in ~ Philosophie des 
(Philo-Verlag. Berlin). The trouble 
with the anti-Semites is that they are generally so 
naive. The only really dangerous anti-Nemites.are 
apostate Jews. 


Pogroms 


Eisenmenger, who equipped most 


of the modern anti-Semitic armouries, must have 
been liberally assisted by unscrupulous meshumadim. 
Blither (who is echt-Deutsch!) is easily tured 
inside out and hung up to- dry! His greatest 
grievance apparently is that two of Germany's 
most distinguished sons of recent vears. Rathenanu 
it is difficult to 
activities with his 
theory that the 1ole of the Jew is purely destructive, 
and therefore he must be destroyed. 


and Einstein. have been Jews. 
see how he reconciles thei: 


Perhaps the 
gravamen of the offence is that they fit se badly 
into the theory. Germany hitherto has been the 
home of “intellectual” anti-Semitism. It has 
now found an intellectual basis for the pogrom. 
Yet Germany was also the home of Lessing, and 
Mr. Segel is sufficient of an optimist to believe 
that the real Germany is the Germany of Leasing 
rather than that of Hane Bliiher. 


A Chassidic Cameo. 5 

In “ Der Verstossene”’ (Jiid. Verlag, Berlin) 
S. J. Agnon has written a delightful cameo of 
Chassidic life. Chassidism has a psychology all 
its own, which is little understood of the Western 
mind immersed in 
affairs. 
cult as 


materialism and practical 
There are those who scoff at the Chassidic 
crass superstition, a degeneration of 
Judaism into choryambic inebriation. ‘But, though 
if has often led to exoesses, in its simpler forms it 
exhibits true piety and a refined mysticism which 
has exerted an uplifting influence on the Judaism 
of Eastern Europe. In this delicately conceived 
sketch of the Chassidic milieu one is transported 
into an environment strange enough to English 
ideas, but palpitating with spiritual life and that 
intellectual ardour which has been the dist inguishing 
quality of Judaism throughout the ages. In 
Gershom, the dreamy student, the Rabbi's son 
placed under the curse of a banished Tzaddik, we 
have an exquisitely drawn character, and the 
story of his final ecstasy and death is told with 
classic simplicity. This is an exotic, but fragrant, 
flower from the Jewish garden. 


~ 


Bible Literature. 


In “THe Lireratuge or THR OLD jy 
irs Historical DeveLorment,” by Professor 
A. Bewer (Humphrey Milford, Columbia Unive, ity 
Press), the author .explains how the Bible is th. 
result of a long literary proco®, in which compilers 
and editors have had a large share. 


ingly not a single. book 


[tis accord. 
but a collostion of thirty. 
nine books, and in this final form the Bible has 
exerted its great influence on ancient amd mode: y 
civilisation. To trace the origin »nd-development 
of the individual! contributions to this collection. to 
see how they gprang out of the life and thouwht of 
the people, how they inflvenced the cultars| 
development of Isvacl, and how they thernselyes 
were influenced and modified until finally one erat 
Bible resulted, is the fascinating stery told in Pro. 
fessor Bewer’s scholarly volume, and read in thi. 
way the Bible immediately acquires a new ani! 
added signifieance. ‘Lhe book is a highly impo tar 
and timely contribution to Biblical eriticiem, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Acnap Ha’aM—AM The 


Achad Ha’am’s”’ 
as the first volunie of .a collected edition of 


eclition of most famou: 


works in German tvanslation, is chiefly notable 
a foreword by the distinguished author (of w!igan 
an excellent portrait appears a8 a froutisy eee) 
in which Achad Ha’am”’ submits the Ballo, 
Declaration to an acute analysis... He says tho’ the 
Jewish people ought to have been fully emichtoned 
as to all its implications, instead of building up 
exaggerated conceptions of what is actually jn- 
vol ved. 
to the paper value of the Declaration, and says 
that everything depends on how it. is interpre'ed 
He urges that the end should not be pressed eo 


Mr. Ginzberg’ is under no delusion: ac 


Jong as the actual conditions are not created without 
which it cannot possibly be attained, and at the 
same time pleads that no task should be deeme! too 
insignificant which at any given moment may !x 
possible under the actual conditions, “even if it 
does not bring the Messiah to-day or to-morrow. 
It is unnecessary to say anything of the preguant 


essays that are now reprinted in: German’ garb, 
except to note the general typographical exce' lence 
of the new edition, on which the Jidischer | erlag 
is to be congratulated. 


BOLSHEVIsM. AND Jupaism.”--A very useful 
compilation on the part played by the Jews in th: 
Bolshe vist Bolachewiemus 
Judentum,” by Dimitri Bulaschow (Berlin, 
Verlag). 


movement is 


The author disposes of a great many) 
hetions sedulously spread by the anti-Semr: 
particularly the idea that Jews practically contro! 
all the 


Mr. Bulaschow gives 


more depart ments of stat 
name: and figures to 

A very tr 
chapter: Is devoted to an examination of the facts 
concerning the murder of the Tsar, and he iii ts 
the legend that this was the work of the Jews. 
fable that was given currency in a British despatch 
(by General Knox) which the Foreign Office now 
had the honesty to withdraw when it was found 


that thisis the meve st moonshine 


to have been based on absolutely mendacjou* 


information. The autho: 


work of Mr. 


pays a tribute to th 
Wolf in this 
Bolshevism has so often been represented i: 

Semitic circles to have been fathered by Jews tha 
it is int Deating to find how little Jews had to « 
with the actual tenets of the Bolsheviat ciced. 
One of its apostles was actually a father of mode: 
anti-Semitism. 


L 


julaschow recognises that i! 
easier to confute a lie than to catch it up when 
once has a good start. He deplores the readiness 
of the masses to accept catchwords, especially 
when they apply to the Jews, but he ably does his 
part in presenting the facts, and trusts in the 


power of truth to prevail in the end. 


“Dre Wiap Even Fre: Macnen” 
The Truth will Make you Free’’), by Ludwig 
Broser (“‘ Stern im Osten’ Verlag, Vicnna), is 4 
somewhat diffuse treatise on the value of fastiny, 
the “liberating truth ”’ apparently being that we 
eat too much. A considerable array of somewhat 
alarming evidence is presented in support of the 
thesis. Apparently the author has not thought 
the Day of Atonement worthy of mention. He 
apparently advocates a Yom Kippur all the yeat 
round ! 
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CHILDREN’S SERVICES. 


By the Rev. Vivian G. Simmons, B.A. 


Reflection npen our religious services. and their 
relation to children is one of Many ways in which 


definite change from the past may be registered. 


No question ki have arisen a ve ntury or even 
half a century ago as to the fitness of adult services 
for children, or the desirability of extablehing 
called chikiren’s services. Indormer times fiorts 
were made to pive children any understand pt of 
ally gamed 
by them in seeing and participating in ceremonTAl 
observances and the learning of Hebrew, which was, 


re ideas €x ept what matu! 


of course, began almost as seon as a child could 


«speak. In the case of boye, they were not fully 
Ws until thu age of in the “ane of 


whom there wae no corres) cere- 


girks, 
mony, there was practically no rehgious teaching 
women: ‘bad 
Synagogue. Roth 
bows and girls lived the Jewish life in the Jewish 


vhatewer. they learned eariv that 


po active share in the hfe of the 


atinesphere, ~It* onnecessary to explain to 
ihem what this meant. If they understood-only a 
part of the services in the Synagegue, if they were 
hardly expected to pray with the Acvana of ther 
elders, the Jewish consciousness Was growine 
in them; and during the years of adolescence they 
continued to keep Sabbath and Festivais and the 
Jewieh Law—divine as they were taught to regard 
it—without effort or direct consciousnese: © The 
culture they imbibed wae fos them the only one, 
because there wae none‘other with which they came 
im contact, or which could threaten to ahenate or 
uosetitie them. 


These days are pone. The education of the «hud 
has been revolutionised. The study of child-hie 
ie the abeorbing occupation of mén and women of 
types which in earlier ages wete engaged in other 
activities. Specialists, equipped with the reeuites 
of a century's investigation in psychology, hygiene, 
e, treat the child 
as a sacred object of the profoundest thought and 
eare and observation. The child is no longer 
regarded as merely a man or woman in the making, 
a flower that is destined to bloom in good time, left 
to iteelf.. The educational systems of to-day, we 
are told, are far superior to the older methods. 


and many other branches of scren 


It ie not surprising, therefore, that the inculcation 
of religious ideas into children is held to necessitate 


special presentation and special organisation. 


‘So long as Jewish Law wae obeyed in all ite 
etrictness, there was no room for any liturgy addi- 


tional to the accepted ones., Moreover, the, epirit . 
of enquiry and liberty of thought not having, 


affected adult Jewish life in its religious aspect till 
a century ago, could obviously not :nfzence the 
ehildren who were taught to obey and not to ask, 


To-day, the child is treated as an intelligent being,, 


and after about the age of ten is not expected to 
suppress the question: Why? And becouse the 
ehild of to-day is encouraged to ask questions, and, 
what is more important, is angwered, it has been 
found necessary to provide forme of worship which 
it can understand and which it can—and doce 
learn to love. 


Now, it is true thet there bave been for s0Wwe 


years in existence in several Synagogues in this 
country services for children which tulfil both these 
requirements ; they are understood, they are loved. 
Therefore they are held, both by- parents and by 
those whe are responsible for these services, to be 
A success, Kut. .the test of real success is. firstiy 
Do they Ce ntribute in« making the children who 
have attended better Jews and Jewesses than those 


-who’have not had this advantage.? Secondly : 


Have they succeeded. in attaching them more 
closely to the adult services than they would 
otherwite be? Judged by this-standard, services 
especially framed ior chiidren have not justified 
the word success. There is no.evidence to show 
that those who have attended them in their ehild- 
nor can it be 
thown that .they are among the moet reyulai 
attendanis at the ordinary Sabbath and Festival 


servicer (in the 


bood are better lows and Jewesses 


contrary, formerly, when no 
concessions were. made in the matter of English 
prayers, when children attended the statutory 
forthe anost part jonger than the present 


ones—and were in no way specially provided for, 


rt: 


their love for Judawm and their sense of obbgation 


were. immeasurably stronger -they are 


Further, there are two real dangers which’ exist, 
and are, it must be admitted, increased by the 
children’s 
The learning of Hebrew.is still further discouraged, 
because these services are largely in English; and 
the dissatisfacjion of young men and women with 
most types of Sabbath and Festival services is only 
enhanced by contrast with the children’s service 
which they understand and have learned to love. 
On the other band, the warm advocates of children’s 
gervices argue that it is better for a child to attend 
a service which he understands and loves, and hear 
addresses directed entirely to him, even at the risk 
of becoming alienated from the statutory services 
provided tor His eldere, than to be taken to worship 
in a language he does not understand; to be wearied, 


special provision made for worship. 


and consequently to cease his attendance as soon 
as he is free to do so. Are they right ? Seeing that 
the ideal ig unattainable, which is preierable: 
To make the religious worship of children first a 
discipline, and then later--if we are optimists— 
a eource of joy and inspiration; or fret a pleasure, 
and then, again if-we are optimists, a discipline ? 


_ Or is it perhaps that by the time a child is crown up, 


both systems are a failure? Or shall we go a step 
further .back, and ask whether the religion of a 
child is the same thing at al) as that of the adult ? 
And if it is not the same thing, is any kind of 
public worship of value for the child's education 
or not? 

It will be agreed by most of us that though the 
religion of the child cannot take necessarily the 
same forms as that of his elders, some kind of public 
worebhip be must attend as a child; if he is to do so 
af a wan. But the failure of children’s services 
hitherto— judged by reeulte—lies in the assumption 
wé have made that the children’s service exerts 
upon the child the same influence that the ordinary 
service exerts upon the grown man and woman. 


Reverence for the Supreme, a growing sense off 
fellowship with our co-reliyionists, rencwed strength 
to ‘carry on,” an increasing belici.in poodnesa 
attainable through prayer and resolution,. aided 
by a holy atmosphere— all these things are influences 
which the SVhagogue Vice whould exert upon 
men and women, if it is adequate for their needs, 
Indeed, they are influences which are hardly 
brought to, bear at all upon the ordinary hie by 
other means. Butit may well be questioned 
whether any kind of service can contribute very 


ich towards instilling the desire and under. 


standing for these things in children. At all eventa,’ 
no religious service can ever hope to achieve what 
the old, and now largely bygone, ceremonial! 
succeeded in accomplishing. The observance of 
the old ceremomes and observances, in the honte 
particdarly, is. uot, in practice, eplaced by bio 
worship. The child does not seem to gain that 
Of ‘mutual obligation, the communal spirit, 
from public worship. It cannot be maintaimed that 
children’s services help a child to pray in its own 
way, t learn the imp ilse to praver ‘Tins can only 
he done by the parents and their example. More- 
over, there 18 80 much that' must be taken for 
yranted, s© many impressions, so much knowledge, 
for the real appreciation of a religious ‘service, 
And this the child mostl¥ has not. 

But the gravest objection to special services for 
children is the dilemmma they creaté and which 
to be faced. If children up to.the ave of twelve 
can be brought to a service which is +o adequate 
that they learn to understand it and to love it, the 
nadequacy of the adult services is far more apparent 
than if they never attended a service at all until 
they were about sixteen. If the service is inade- 
quate, and beyond their comprehension, +i en, 
naturally, it is worse than useless, What ie the 
olution, if there is one? One is being attempted 


+ now in @ congrecation where the children’s services 


have long been regarded as a success: to bring 
about some co-ordination between the services fos 
children and those for adults, so that the one should 
form an introduction, a bridge to the other. Results 
alone can justify such an experiment, so far as it 
afiecte the children as they crow up. There ig, 
bowever, another solution which seems. in view 
of the facts of experience, to. be the most logical 
and the most promising: to find means of teaching 
children the religious spint in general, end the 
Jewish spirit in particular, without attendance at 
public worship at all until they are of an age— 
fifteen or sixteen to appreciate the value and the 
significance of public worship. When the adult 
says that. he does not require public worship because 
he can pray just as well at home, he is rightly told 
that the benefits of public worship are net contined 
to giving man an opportunity of communing with 
God, but should and can deepen in the individual 
the sense 
and of all 


8 interdependence upon his fellow men, 
ipon God. But what does this mean 
oes it Mean anything ? Has child- 
hood apy sense of the communal) spirit? Is the 
child not essentially and inevitably an individualiat} 
It can understand what selfishness or sacrifice mMeang 
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because it is always being trained by concrete 
examples of them. But surely we expect too much 
of the ordinary healthy child, if we imagine it can 
comprehend such ideas a#the Unity of Israel, the 
comfort of praying in a common way together with 
others. Can it be contended that the most eloquent 
of preachers is likely to make much impression 


upon a child of say ten years old, even if his address" 


be brought down to their level ? Does it not all 


go back, as. it. always must go. back, tothe father 


and the mother, their words, their deeds, their 
example, their influence? Is it of any use to send 
a child cursed with bad or ignorant parents to a 


public service in the hope that what they have 
failed to teach it may learn there ? 

Finally, what happens usually when anything 
ia made easy for us? We cannot cope with what 
is difficult. And is it not one of the most important 
of all lessons that children must be taught: that 
most things which are easy to get are not worth 
getting, that the best things demand struggle and 
sacrifice ? If we are afraid to give up special 


services for children, let us at least see that they 


are not too childish,and that if real Religion dare 
not be taught as easy of understanding, children 
can be trained and prepared for them in various 


ways. It is but folly, and a dangerous folly, to piv, 
ourselves the false consolation that what we hoped 
to accomplish, and think ought to be a success. i, 
in fact attained, when all the available res:);, 
prove the contrary. The marvellous development 


in systems of education of late years shouid ena}\o 


us to point to a marked improvc.uicnt in the virty. 
and efficiency of most children upon whom exper). 
ments have been made. In the sphere of religion, 
at all events—and it has become a separate sphe:. 
—we can but hang our heads. No! we can dio 
something better than that. We can put our hea:(\, 
together and try and see what is wrong. 


THE JEWISH TRAITS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Browning, contrasted with his great contem- 
porary, is hardly an English poet at all. The great 
mass of his work contains few patriotic outbursts 
which are comparable with the many poems con- 
cerning England that were written by Tennyson. 
The mind of Browning was far less insular than 
Tennyson's ; opposed to those pieces which reflect 
the Iaureate’s Francophobia there are such things 
by Browning as “ Hervé Riel,” written from an 
anti-English standpoint, wherein the leading 
character scoffs at the British Fleet. Browning 
is far quicker to perceive and sympathise with the 
national characteristics of ‘Spain, France, Germany, 
or Italy than of England. Much of his work is far 
more Italian than anything else. 

But it has also been remarked that Browning 
likewise had a Jewish strain in him. As vet no 
enterprising genealogist of the race has sueceeded 
in proving Brownings semitie descent, and any 
such attempt would be as irrelevant as its conclu- 
siotis would: probably be false. It is, however, 
very easy to distinguish the aspects of his poetry 
which are of The subject, if 
treated as exhaustively as it should be, would fill 
a considerable space, but even a comparatively 
cursory examination can outline the lines which 
establish the nexus between Browning and Jews 

The tenacity and unflinching will-power of the 
Jewish people under various conditions of conflict 
has always beon one of the outstanding character- 
istics of the race. Browning, perhaps more than 
any poet of the Victorian era, is the poet of the 
combative will. Per se this is not necessarily a 
Jewish trait, but Browning. who wrote so much 
about the Jews, and shows such considerable know- 
ledge and understanding of them, must have had 
the fighting side of his nature strengthened by his 


Jewish interest. 


race. Cer- 
tainly the combination he effects of a material 
contlict against the evils of the world and a per- 
sistent belief in the spiritual triumph of right is 


nothing if not Jewish :— 


frequent meditation on this struggling 


** One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clonds wonld break. 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
No, at noonday jn the bustle of man’s 
worktime 
Greet the unseen with a cheer!” 
Beyond question, however, is the semitic nature 
of his sense of an all conquering righteousness at 
the heart of the universe. Examples in support 
They 


iheally 


of this thesis abound in the work of the pon S. 


COM: OF! from Picces dealing with spe 


Jewish subjects, but also from what 


contains the lin *s 


ostensibly 


Christian themes. instar 


and haster-Day 


e, Christmas-Eve 


\ “the Eternal First and Last, 
Who. in his nower, had so surpassed 
Ali man of what micgh' 


Whose wisdom, too, showed infinite,” 


which emphasises the common idea of the infinite 
power and wisdom of God. This conception in 
itself is but a part of our impression of the Supreme 
Reing. It is generally believed in non-Jewish 
circles that the God of the Old Testament was one 
of sternness and vengeance only. The qnbending 
and implacable Law-Giver is usually Zhe most 


L. V. Rosenbaum. 


acceptable impression of the Jewish God, for the 
Gentile world has modestly arrogated to itself the 
conception of a God of Love. Not perhaps without 
intent is forgotten the Old Testament idea of trust 
in God; a belief that He was friendly towards 
His péople—God, Who sent down His angels to 
keep ward at night when one slept. It is im- 
possible to divorce these two aspects of the Jewish 
conception of Gud from each other; they are in 
essence indivisible. Browning expresses these 
two ideas. “Rabbi Ben Ezra’ contains the 
sequel, or perhaps hetter, the commentary to the 
lines quoted above :—- 


** T see the whole design. 

[, whe saw power, see now love perfect too ; 
Perfect I call Thy plan : 
Thanks that I was a iman 

Maker, remake, 

Thou shalt do!” 


complete——1 trust what 


One should note, however, that although att ributing 
to Him traits which might he described as anthro- 
pomorphic, there was never any -vacillating in the 
Jewish mind concerning the inacrutabilitv of God. 
We are spared in the 
fusion, and sometimes quaintness, which results 
in Milton the 


lichotomy treat ween 


Jewish literature - 


from somewhat badly executed 


the 


~ 


Olypian and anthropo- 
Deity. And 
Avricola in Meditation.” 


morphic conceptions of his 


Browning, Johannes 
voices the Jewish vagueness concerning the meaning 
of God's ways :— 

God, whom I praise ; how could I praise, 
[f such as | might understand, 3 
Make out and reckon on his ways.” 


Before turning aside to a very different aspect 
of the question it is interesting to observe Browning's 
belief in the intimate connexion of a priesthood 
with their flock, a belief, it is true, which is a tenet 
of members of most religions, but which probably 
obtains most widely in practice in Judaism. If 
this is a fact, it must be so because of Judaism's 
greater humanism and its applicability to the 
problems of everyday life. Says the poet :— 

« priests 
Should study passion; 
Who come for help in passionate extremes ? ”’ 


A very marked example of the Jewish motif in — 


Browning is his habit of peopling everything. he 
deseribes with animal life. The Jewish poets are 
celebrated for this custem, to see which one need 
seek no further than the Song of Songs. In 
Sordetio everything is silent, but for the “ buzz 
of colibri, or tortoise’ splash.” Kisewhere, and 
throughout the poems, there are ostriches, man- 
drakes, locusts, doves, goats. These iigures are 
not always decorative, for sometimes the animals 
in the picture are an essential factor in producing 
the impression. Examine this beautiful stanza 
from Saul" 


“ And I first played the tune all our sheep know, 
as, One alter one, 
So docile, they come to the pen-door till folding 
he done. 


They are white and untorn by the bushes, for, 
lo, they have fed 


Where the long grasses stifle the water within 
the stream's bed; 


sympathy. ‘ihe 
ranks 
indeed, there is 


H Vou ive 


again, 


of the seventeenth century. 


how else cure mankind, 


And now one after one seeks its lodging, as «/,- 
follows star 


Into eve and the blue far above tk\—s0 bly 
so far!” | 
From the technical point of view the antitheti-! - 


balance of these lines, which naturally tends +, 
produce the impression of an echo, is remini- 

of some passages in the Jewish prayer-hook 

any case, the almost artleas simplicity sf 


lines (only specious, it is true) is eminently ~ 
to the feeling ot the Hebrew shepherd hey. ; 
to a feeble imagination these lines must e: . 


memory of the often-neglected pastoral 
the people. We can 
quiet and serenity of the countrysice 


was as typical of the early life of the pee; 


was of the Romans. Pater understood t); 
set it forth in Marius,” and Browning do: ” 
same here for the Jews. 

This insight of Browning was. typical 
whole attitude to the Jews and Jewish stat: 
He wrote much on them, and always with sincere 


word * Jews.”’ md Jews of all 


continually intrude into his. werk. — Om 


S80 TOpICal as 


managed—with such stuff, su 
nicans 

Not to be rich nor great nor happy man : 

Of which three cood things where's @ 


Just look at Lizzy!” 


The individual poems dealing with Jewish sulije 
are sO many that it is impossible to not» 


them, but for one reason or another w rE 


profitably select a few specific instances. 
Filippo Baldinucci on the Privilewe of Buria 


throws an interesting light on one of the miser ~ 
suffered by the Jews of Florence in the second |.‘ 


The story is related 


with effective irony. We read of the subtle an! 


dignified vengeance of the High Priest's son 


the insult done his mother’s corpse, and inevita!) 
one.thinks of him as a reversed Shylock. Anothe 
detail of the persecution of the Jews is described 
in the Holy Cross 
The Jews were forced to attend an annual Christian 
sermon at Rome, and one of their number expres: 
the feelings of his people while the bishop is speak in 
The spirit of the poem rises from the early lines 
reflecting the inattention of the unwilling Jew: 
to the magnificent climax, wherein Browning, 
with his customary perspicacity into the Jewis)) 
character, sets forth their essential generosity 
Never, he observes most justly, even in the hour 
of reddest outrage, have the Jews felt resentmen! 
against Christians as such. There is the mockin. 
irony of the juxtaposition of the “ branding-too! 
and the “summons to Christian fellowship,”’ but, 
even 80, the speaker realises that his persecutors 


nervously-written 


are not true Christians, and Christ himself u 


invoked :—~ 


“Thou art the Judge. We are bruised thus. 
But, the Judgment over, join sides with us! 
Thine, too, is the cause! and not more thine 
Than ours, is the work of these dogs and swine, 
psec laughs through and spits at their 
Wine Thee ta word, aul Gely Theo 


The section of Browning’s work entitled 
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* Jocoseria,” dating from 1883, contains several 
pieces of Jewish interest. Besides “ Solomon and 
Baikis”’ there is “ The Melon Seller,’ who is 
actually made to quote in Hebrew :— 


‘Some say a certain Jew adduced the word 
ut of their book, it sounds so much the same, 

-Sap3 XD In Persian phrase, 
‘Shall we receive good at the hand of God 
And evil not receive ?’” | 

What must be regarded as a phenomenon in an 

English poet occurs again in “ Jochanan 

Hakkadosh,”’ the story of the Rabbi who was 


bern in the second century of the Christian era. 


There are numerous notes to the poem, explaining 
the various Jewish phrases, such as Hakkadosh, 
the holy Ong ; Targums, the Chaldean versions of 
the Old Testament; Gemara, &c. Browning 
proves to the hilt in this piece his acquaintaace with 
Rabbinical writing. In these notes he writes as 
an outsider, explaining for the unknowing, but in 


a note at the concluson he identifies himself with 
the Jews by quoting a Hebrew proverb and 
leaving it untranslated :— 


Note.-——This story ean have no better authority 
than that of the treatise, existing dispersedly in 
fragments of Rabbinical writing, D°3" 
oy. from which I might have helped myself 
more liberally. Thus, instead of the simple 
reference to Moses’ stick’’——but what if I 
make amends by attempting three illustrations, 
when some thirty might be compesed on the 
same subject, equally justifying that pithy 


These are the chief aspects in which Browning 
seems to show his interest in the Jews, but there are 
others, which could be treated fully, though here 
they can only be glossed over. In true talmudical 
fashion, he delights in showing a universal 
through a multitude of particulars. Through his 


work, scattered in poems of every sort, there is 


an o1iental fondness for bright splurges of colour. 
He speaks of white oxen against a blue sly; the 
‘great opaque blue breadth of sea without a 
break ’’; “the sunflowers blow in a solid glow,” 


against which a “‘ coal-back”’ horse is silhouetted. 


All these stab the senses in a decidedly exotic 
fashion: The music of his poetry is wailing, and 
expresses human aspirations, and, finally, he knew 
the Bible intimately. Even the non-Jewish poems 
are replete with its echoes. To give only one 
example. Sordello” contains a reference to the 
waters of Meribah or strife, which is a-reflection of 
Exodus XVII. In any other writer this charac- 
teristic would not ipso facto be especially Jewish, 
but in Browning it is significant. 

Other writers in English literature, of .whom 
Browne, Lamb, and Macaulay are fair examples, 
have written on the Jews, but no ene more than 
Browning has so faithfully mirrored their character, 
depicted their sufferings, and had within his being 
so many of the moral components that racially and 


spiritually typify the Jew. | 


GRACE AGUILAR AS JEWISH PROTAGONIST. 


In the spring of 1835 there appdared a little 
volume of poems called “The Magic Wreath,” 
which a kindly and nod too exacting reviewer 
commended as “from the pen of a clever and truly 
elegant-minded young lady.’’ Thus encouraged, 
Grace Aguilar emerged from the shelter of a timid 
anonymity, and poured upon a receptive public 
an amazing stream of variegated prose works— 
amazing for several reasons, and chiefly, perhaps, 
as the product of a youthful Victorian Jewess. 


Not that the stream was in any sense a diversion 


from the main current of that serious age. As far 
as her novels were concerned, they were strictly in 
line with domestic tradition, and gained her an 
honourable place beside the Mitfords, the Halls, and 
the Howitts, of prevailing fireside fame. Her 
tales were widely circulated and highly praised. 
She was, indeed, acclaimed by divers a 
critics as a distinguished disciple of Maria Edge- 
worth, as superseding the attractions of the cele- 
brated Miss Burney, and eventually as ** having 
left. a blank in her particular walk of literature, 
which we never expect to see filled up.” 

(‘contemporary laudation is notoriously unstable. 
Standards and tastes change with radical effect in 
the course of a single generation, and it is par- 
ticulagly unlikely that the successes of an Early 
Victorian writer cf religious romance could be 
perpetuated to-day. But discounting the elements 
m Grace Aguilar’s work which have naturally 
declined in popular appeal—the paramount con- 
cern with domestic pieties, the prosy moralisings, 
the flow of humourless dialo. there still remains 
a great dea] to interest if not to edify the modern 
reader. Whether or not she left a blank in her 
particular walk of literature, she certainly made a 
unique contribution to English letters, and her 
message to her generation has not yet been out- 
lived. It is, in fact, as an English Jewess that she 
specially claims our attention, and presents in her 
work a phenomenon that bas recurred from time 
to time in Jewish history. 

paradoxical combination of two distinct 
qu@fties— persistence in separate racial identity 
with complete adaptability to environment—which 
has been such a marked feature of Jewish life in 
emancipated eras, shows itself in a diversity of 
aspects. Long indifference to Jewish claims is 
often followed, at the critical jangling of some 
secret nerve, by a strong reaction to the national 
life. Moré complex is the case of the conscious 
Jew who, babitually professing Judaism in the 
intellectual and spiritual sense, is equally identified 
with the intellectual and spiritual life of the Goyim 
around him, and is accepted as an admirable 
exponent of their particular moral and religious 
culture, by both of these mutually exclusive groupe. 
In such a situation appears Grace Aguilar—a 
gentle, delicate gis) animated by quenchless fires, 
a purely conventional soul moulded to her period, 
yet destined to hand on the torch of unique racial 
heritage. 

The daughter of a Sephardic Jew whose ancestors 
had escaped from persecution in Spain, and of a 
mother devout and accomplished in the Jewish 


By Lily Tobias. 


faith, she was initiated early into the traditions 
of her race. Her own and her father’s ill-health, 
however, led them to live the greater part of her 
life in the English countryside, where she grew up 
amid a circle of Christian friends. Among them 
was Mrs. 'S. C. Hall, the popular novelist, whose 
work and pérsonality Made a considerable impres- 
sion on the affectionate, intelligent Jewish. girl. 
Her own nature was by no means out of accord 
with this environment. Indeed, psychological 
harmony with those around her quickened her 
intellectual development and charged her methods 
of expression. The central note struck out of her 
as woman and as artist proceeds as truly from this 
harmony, as the vibrations, echo they never so 
strangely, from the note itself. 

In any estimate of Grace Aguilar’s literary work, 
that would be an arbitrary division which placed on 
one side. her religious writings and on another her 
works of fiction. Despite the fact that her novels 
themselves vary in their choice and treatmen\ of 
Jewish and Christian materia], there is, quite 
obviously, an unbreken unityof purpose and idea 
underlying everything she wrote. All her works, 
in the language of a contemporary, ‘‘ have a high 
moral aim, and breathe a pure and elevated 
spirituality.” But this is the dangerous word that, 
as used only too freely both by herself and her 


circle, was bound to lead to confusion in the minds . 


of friend and opponent. The quality it connoted 
was claimed (and sometimes conceded) as the 
monopoly of the Christian faith. ‘race Aguilar 
certainly endeavoured to deepen its power over the 
hearts of members of that faith, and did not scruple 
to formulate her eflorts in their own specific terms. 
Those widely suecessful novels, ‘‘ Home Influence,”’ 
“The Mother's Recompense,” and “Womans 
Friendship,” conformed so thoroughly to the stan- 
dards of orthodox English—and American—church 
adherents; that the author was enthusiastically 
accepted as family guide and mentor of Christian 
youth. Jewish apologists have hastened to point 
out the innocuous nature of her references to the 
Deity in the “ Goyish” tales. But the pervasive 
atmosphere of Christian belief, faithfully rendered 
as by one who breathedit habitually in “ Gif und 
Geist,” suggests few if any reservations. In a 
scene in “The Mothers Recompense,’ where 
Mary Greville lies dying, the appeal to Christian 
sentiment is unctuously frank. 

‘My sins are washed away,” says Mary, “ My 
prayers are heard, for my Saviour pleads, and my 
home is prepared on high amid the redeemed and 
Saved. 

It is not too easy to see behind such writing the 
figure of an uncompromising Jewese, a courageous 
exponent of Jewish ideas, a champion of the Hebrew 
religion, and the author of a number of tales pre- 
senting orthodox Jewish characters in a favourable 
and sympathetic light. The problem—to those 
who find one—might seem solved by the suggestion 
that Grace Aguilar was a “ Reform” Jewees. As 
a matter of fact, more than a suspicion of this had 


ment.in Israel's God. 


with her powerful defence of the Jewish faith. In 
her books, “The Spirit of Judaism” and “‘ The 
Jewish Faith,” she set’ herself to prove that 
Christianity had neither monopolised nor. created 
spirituality, and she strenuously combated the 
dictum of a writer in the “ Eclectic Review ” that 
‘Modern Judaism is an anachronism, and 
Christianity the only legitimate development of 
the Old Testament.” It was this opponent, too, 


who declared that it was due to her early familiarity 


with Christian teaching “that her-faith assumed 
that spiritual character which is so peculiarly un- 
Jewish.” 

Both the Christian and the Jewish Reform 
claims to Grace Aguilar’s allegiance can, it seems 
to me, be dissipated in the light of a consideration 
that did not oceur to her early critics on either 
side. Her adoption of Christian formulas in fiction 
designed to improve the morals of Christian. homes 
bas more than a touch of the ironic; but in her 
ingenuous use of familiar material she was fer from 
betraying her Jewish soul. The strong devotional 
strain in her character, carefully fostered by her 
mother, and developed among friends, associations, 
and studies in an exclusively Christian atmosphere 
found, in first seeking a vehicle of expression, an 


outlet of least resistange_jn the popular religious 
romancing of the time; bat her susceptibility to 


all these induences admitted, we must also recog- 


nize the vigour of her challenge to them whenever 
Judaism was in question. Courageously she met 
the conversionist attempts of her friends. “ The 
Jewish Faith’ consists of letters addressed “to 
a Jewess under the spell of Christian Influence *’— 
and unequivocally repudiated Christian tenets, 
except, as she says, where there is common ground, 
“belief in the Word of God.” Undoubtedly her 
intense craving of the soul, which was chieflya 
hunger innate, and only partly, perhaps, a hectic 
stimulation by family and friends, reached fulfil- 
The form her “ spirituality ” 
took, beyond question of its source or focus, con- 
fessed the cleavage line between Judaism and 
Christianity ; for while the essence of Christian 
dogma resides in individual salvation, the character- 
istic of Jewish belief is its concern with the national 
soul, the welfare of Israel as a whely which Grace 
Aguilar conspicuously besought. 

Justification for her “Reform” tendencies 
might be found in her disparaging remarks on 
‘* Traditionalism.”’ This, of course, was the bugbear 
that her Gentile friends were constantly dinning 
into her ears. She was not so well equipped to 
deal with Rabbinical literature as with the Bible, 
and appeared to accept the charge that the Tal- 
mudic Fathers had unnecessarily burdened and even 
to some extent debased Judaism. Her strictures 
are, however, often modified and retracted, and 
neither these nor the remarks from which her 
admirer, the American Rabbi who edited her 
“Spirit of Faith,” dissented, are sufficient to 
warrant the assumption that her ideas were those 
of a Reform Jewess. She proclaims clearly enough 


already occurred to her Christian critios—those”” her absolute adherence to the traditionalism which 


who were both agreeably and disagreea bby imp: cesed 


Reform Jews definitely discard. She observed 
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ort dox ordinances punctiliously, and confidently 
believed in the full restoration of ancient Jewish 
worship. It would be too much to claim her as a 
complete nationalist if the modern Zionist sense. 
To her, as to her Christian and Jewish critics, the 
unity of Israci was based on religion. But the 
difference between her and Reform 
Religionists, old and new, who equally defend with 
her the spiritual content of Judaism, lies precisely 


Vital Our 


in their emphatic repudiation of Jewish nationalism, 
in cither the political or religious sense, which she 
Aguilar,” com- 
reviewer, “ perhaps overshoots 


az emphatically accepts. 
piained a French 
the mark, and in her-ardent zeal to maintain the 
Spirit of Ju laism, Sometimes nogle ts too much 
the Spirit of the Century. The Jews in hor eyes 
form not nierely a sect apart, but also a nation 
apart, a nation captive and awatting its Massiah 
or liberates: 
CK 


they still have to fight for 


tut the Jewish nationality no 
Evervwhere, and ¢ven in those parts where 


im right of man and of 
citizenship, the Jews endeavour to prove that they 
are they 
share, and are Jews only before. God.” 

is clea: 


the same nation as those whose sor 


that Grace Agutler was much hearer 
the Zionist than the Reform position—she would 
indeed have titted easily into the Mizrachi wing 
of the modern Nationalist Movement. But such a 
development was far from her time ; and she was 4 
phenomenon of startling growth among her English 
contemporaries. The secret of her stability was 
one that, as I have already suggested, does not 
seen ta have eceurred to those who probed her 
spiritual bearings. Surely it was her sense of history 
which gave her a true perspective, and enabled het 
to stand firmly entrenched in the main stream of 
Jewish thought. From her childhood she had a 
keen zest for the study of history. Literal as sho 
was in her acceptance of the Scriptures, she went 
readily to other sources of historic information, 
and displayed critical acumen in dealing with 
secular records. When she was fourteen years old 
ber father bezan to read Josephus to her while sho 


sat at her needlework, and whetted an appetite 
that increased with her years. [t was not alone 
the Jewish past that absorbed her. She was avid 


of history in general, and. has left ample evidence 
of its appeal to her imagination and intellect. 


Her novel, “The Days of Bruce,” dealt with 
fourteenth century Scotland, and was hailed by 
one contemporary reviewer as deserving a place 
beside Miss Porter's Scottish Chiefs another 
as a work which would not disgrace Sir Walter 
Scott's own name on the title page. Significantly 
enough, it is a passage from this book that has 
exclusively beer chosen to represent her in an 
en: yclopsedic compilation of International Litera 
ture. She wrote many other tales of British his- 
tory, some of which were published for the first 
time as recently as 190s. 
of view these publications were not too. well- 
alvited, containing aa they do the most glaring 
crudities of her early style. But they serve to 
she felt in various 
‘Her last work was a sketch 
of the History of the Jews in England 
‘Undon»tedly 


witness. further to the interest 


it was her keen examination of 


all available records of Israel's past that convinced © 


her beyond the power of any Christian attack of 
the invincibility of position. Her 
research, her thorough knowledge, her imaginative 
understanding of the figures and conditions that 
bujlt up the Jewish people, gave her a vision of 
the whole that made it impossible to detach and 
glorify a-.part 


Perhaps her most 


the Jewish 


im por tan achievement in 
chalienging the-Chriatian depreciation of. Judaiam, 
was her defence of the “ Women of lsrael.”’ In her 
of this name she “i all th® spiritual 
fervour and intellectual energy with which 
endowed on ject nearest 
heart. Mra. Hall termed it 


itself to oreate and 


book employ 
ihe. was 
dearest to her 
a work sufficient of 


and 


crown & reputation 


certainly no auch cortribution to relty 


troversy had appeared in English literature. 


lf only because the errors ‘so ‘gall: 


From the literary point. 


with still flourish in our midat, neither the m 
nor the personality of Grace Aguilar can have lost 
force to-day. .Some of her work may already be 
obsolete; perhaps the fact that her sentiments 
ce old-fashioned does not count for so much fom 
the literary point of view as the verbosities 4:4 
crudities of manner, which she might easily hays 
outgrown, and probably would have eliminated fr. 
her books if she had lived to revise them. Most of 
her stories wero written before she was twonty, 
and already before her death at the age of thirty ons 
her style showed noticeable improvement jy, 
mastery of material and compactness of phrase 
There are many passages of pure eloquence In he 
tales, and much sound descriptive power. Ho, 
domestic characters are invariably stilted a4 
patterned. She has no humour, and any attem)). 
at flippancy in dialogue are painfully labour; 
Shrewdnes3 rather than wit barbs her points in 
argument. Her. imaginative ability was certainly 
exercised to more aivantage in histeric charac! ; 
than in entirely fictitious creations. . Her portra:!s 
of Mariamne and other figures of Herod's time ara 
strikingly well done, conflicting boldly as sho d 
with the accounte of J wephus and other histori, 
She shows impactialicy of judgment and accur, | 
of percoption in treating Ferdinand and Isal.-!!, 
Vale of Cedars.”” Her tales of media.) 
are tndeed more brilliantly 


ne 
Jewish interest 


than- any. The time of the Spanish perseou!) 
especially attracted her, and she has dealt » 
1m Various pliases 


is het vivid Ati pat hetic tine 


material, in combination with her more Maar 
versial services to Judaism. that entitle her to ov. 
grateful remembrance. And with auch 


brance will surely always come a hreath of the 


fragrance of her sweet, earnest personality. Such 


figures as hers constitute a bridge to link the 
Eastern and Western mentalities of the. various 


Jews; and those of us whose situation in the im | 
Al yf Kuro pean Jewry approximates to hers, 


most truly appreciate the solidity of the foothold. 


SOME BIBLICAL EPISODES IN LITERATURE. 


Biblical matter forms the essential vredient of 
the Miracle and Mystery Plays of mediaeval Ey 
literature. T! 
Renaissance and the modern drama; and t} 
presentation was encouraged by the Church. In 
d nts taken t 
people at a time 
mortal book were ina 


mm the Bible were acted betore th 
when the treasures of thaf im 
easible to the masses in its 
present form 
later 
see a Mystery Play was not taking his place in what 
is described in Psalm L., verse 1, as 


since printing was not invented untal 
tumes. in those days the person who went | 
the 
scorners He was going, not to see a 
play of buffoonery, but to be instructed in a lessou 


from he > 


ptures ; just as to-day one goes to a 
Passion P! Ly, not for amusement but far inst; 
tion Professor A. W. Pol! ird hook on 
Miracle Plays’ 
plays 
thomes from the book of Genesis 
“ Noah's Flood,” and sets forth the building of the 
Ark by Noah at God's command. 
called *‘ The Sacrifice of Isaac,”’ which was a most 
popular subject in the Miracle « ycles As in Genesis, 
Chapter AXIL., the play begins with the appea 
ance of God, who [ 
his son Isaac as a burnt-offering. 


english 
(Clarend a Presa }, contains two 
Chester cycle—which are founded on 


tone is 


> 


ymmands Abraham to sa 
Then follows 
Abraham's departure, accompanied by Isaac, who 
cattried the wood for the burnt-offering, to the place 
where the sacrifice was to be made. And finally 
comes the appearance of an Angel, who sta, 3 
Abraham's hand, and directs his attention to a 
horned *“ wither,” which was caught in a thicket 
nearby. But the writers of these Miracle plays did 
not adhere to their Biblical origins, as one would 
imagine. For instance, in the play under con- 
sideration its author makes Abraham say lsaac, 
after he had been bound up on the alta 


ati 


* My bleasing, deere son, give I thee, 
And thy mother’s with hart free, 
The blessing of the Trinitie, 


dy. deere soa, on thee light.“ 


By Bernard Shillmaa. 


ron devia i (renesis, the 
arnachror > 
ce r a ww that he had made to ti Lard 
Jepithah was for sik years one of the Judwes in 
israel; and his activities on behalf of his nation 
a ecorded in the Book of Judges (Chapters XI 
We are tol that spirit of voice Lora 


came upon this Gileadite 


that he was ch 
chief of Tarael’s army 
Ot Al 


in their war with the children 
Hetore he mvade!l Ammon. 
made a vow to the Lord that if he should he 


\ rifer AS 


mon 


a 
hanksgiving the 


firs! ng Ching that should meet him on lvis return 
home to Miz pah Victorious in warfare, Jenhthah 


ned (iilead. and the rst 


person bo 


him 4 Wri uuntry daughter. 

he sight of her filled him with grief in view of the 


h 4 


hie 0 


had made. But his daughter made 


him keep to his oath, craving only for a stay of 
execution of the vow for a period of two months, 
during which time she could go to the mountains 
an‘i bewail her virginity. The stay is granted, 
but on the expiry of the time lenhthah fulfilled 


on. her his vou This episode has been 


rorsified 
and was, as Shakespeare calls it, 
a pious chanson which had 


in ballad form. 
grea’ vogue in medieval 
ved among the cobection 
songs in the Rel 


Poetry,” by Dr, 


of old heroic 


It is prose 
hall uis and 
English 


(1728-1811). The ballad closely follows the 
Biblical text. As an example, Jephthah’s words, 
as ded in the Bible, when he meets his daughter 


are faithfully re-echoed in the ballad : 


But when he saw his daughte 
Coming on most furemostly, 
He wrung his hands and tore his hair, 
And cried out most piteously ; 
*Oh! it's thou,’ said ho, 


Phat have brought mo 


leas 


Low, 
Arvi troubled me 


Varesco, the priest who wrote the libretto o 
Mozart's Opera [pomenso, first performei in 


Muni h in appears to have foliowe 

episode in Jephthah’'s life for the plot of the opera 
idomeneo, King of Crete, is | 
the siege of Troy when he 
storm 
if he h “i the Llive he would rift 
Neptune the 


‘The vi 


‘turning home 
is Overtaken by a ' 
Despairing ot his life. he made a VOw [he 
first living being he should encoun! 
tim turns out to he his son Idamante. 
the sacrifice is avoided by Idamante’s slaying ¢! 
Neptune 

Stories about Jos ph in relation to his preth 
aro frequent in literature, but it is rarely that 
meets with a story describing the manner in whi h 
this by> metand married Asenath. >v 
a legend is to be found extant in medieval Fren:!: 
romance. It is called “ The Story of *Asenat! 
aud is briefly as follows. 
of great 


sea -nonete: 


When in the seven yea'* 
plenty Joseph traversed the land 
Egypt to lay up corn, he came into the country © 
Heliopolis where lived Poti-pherah, the priest an | 
counsellor of Pharaoh. Poti-pherah had a daught« 
Asenath who, because she was * queenly as Saral, 
gracious as Rebecca and fair as Rachel, seeme! 
rather to be a daughter of Israel than an Egyptian 
But Asenath lived a claustral existence and, like 
Shakes peare’s Miranda, had never in her life sce 
a strange man other than her father. 
who had to call upon Poti-pherah for corn, w+ 
afraid that Asenath might fall in love with him 
“even as other women of her nation, whom he 
had refused with holy indignation,” and so he 
ordered that steps should be taken to prevent 
their meeting.’ But Asenath looked out from her 


Josep, 


tower window and fell in love with him at first 


t 
ar: 
| 
. 
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sight. A meeting between the couple was now 
inevitable ; and when Poti-pherah commanded his 
daughter to kiss Joseph, the latter declined, saying 
that it was not meet that a man who worshipped 
the Living God should embrace a woman who 


- bowed down before deaf and dumb idols. Asenath 


now repented of her evil-doing, and her penitence 
reached the Almighty, who sent an Angel, tho 


Captain of His Host, to console her. The Angel 


blessed Asenath for having forsaken her idols and 
belioving in the Living dod, predicting for her 
that she should be the wife of Joseph. The Angel's 
prediction came trae, Joseph and Asenath were 
married, and there were two sons of the marriage— 
Manasseh and Ephraim. An English translation 
of “ The Story of Asenath,”’ by Mr. Eugene Masson, 
will bo found in ‘“ Aucassin and Nicolette.”’ 
(Everyman Library: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.). 


Among the plays written by John Bale (1495- 
1563), and preserved by the Early English Drama 


Sgriety. there is a play called God's Promises, 


escribed by the author as “ a tragedy or interlude 
manifesting the chief promises of God unto man 
by all ages in the oldlaw.” The play is divided into 
seven acts. In the first act Pater Coslestia says 
to Adam :— 


“This is my covenant to thee and all thy off- 
apring : 
for that thou hast been deceived by. the 
serpent, 
| will put hatred betwixt him for his douing, 
And the woman kind.” 


‘In the second act, Noah appears, and Pater 
Coslestia addreases him as follows :— 


** This shall be to thee thy covenant everlasting : 
The seas and waters so far never more shall 
rage, 
As all flesh to drown — 
working ; 


1 will so temper: their 
This sign will I add also, to confirm the thing, 
In the clouds above, as a seal or tokg 


Foi safeguard of man my rainbow Shall appear.” 


Next comes Abraham Fidelis, who, after having 
vainly appealed to God to save Sodom and Gomors 


from destruction, is made this promise — 
Of many peoples the father I will make thee, . 
All generati 
As the stars 


1¢ same seed the world shall be re- 


hs in thy seed shall be blessed. 


if heaven, so shall thy kindred be, 


rcumcision shail this thing bo expressed, 
As in a sure 


sin thy faith, and it shall thy soul 


seal, to prove my promise true, 


In the fourth act, the Heavenly Fathes pours 
forth to Moses his wrath against Israel because 
they are turned to shameful idolatry and had 
already worshipped a golden calf. Not one of them, 
He says, shall enter the promised land except Caleb 
and Joshua... And then he tells Moses :— 


* Raise them up, I will, a prophet from among 

them, 

Not unlike to thee, to speak my words unto 
them 

Whoso heareth not that he shall speak in my 
name, 

[ will revenge it to his perpetual shamo, 

Tho Passover lam» will be a token just 

Of this strong covenant.” 


In the last two acts, King David and the prophet 
Isaiah appear before the Lord, and, as John Bale, 
the author of the play, was the Bishop of Ossary, 
his interpretation of God's promises to these two 
great Israclities gives rise to a controversy which 
does not come within the scope of this contribution. 


In the collection of stories which is comprised in 
the “Canterbury Tales’ of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1340-1400) the tale told by the Monk contains 
a motley of Biblical episodes. The Monk, it will 
be remembered, was one of twepty-nino pilgrims 
who, in Chauce®® book, made a journey from 
London to Canterbury to visit the grave of Thomas 


a Becket. To mako the journey pleasant, each of 


the company was pledged to tell two tales, and 
“The Monkes Tale " has as its thome the subject- 
matter of tragedy. The Monk dofined tragedy 
as being the misfcrtune of men who, haviag en- 
joyed great prosperity, fall into misery and end 


_wretchedly ; and he thon proceeded to give. ex- 


amples from history and from the Bible of charac- 
ters whose destiny was changed from happiness to 
misery by the wheel of fortune. Among the 
Biblical examples, he included Adam, the father of 
man, who, driven out of prosperity, was forced to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow (Genesis II, 
19); Samson, who was without his peer in strength 
and valour and who fell a victim to the guiles of a 
woman (Judges XVI); Nebuchadnezzar, who 
enjoyed such great prosperity that he set up an 
image of gold (Daniel III, 1) and who was afterwards 
‘driven from men, and did eat grass as oxen, and 
his body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his 
hairs were grown like eagles’ feathers, and hia nails 
like birds’ claws’’ (Daniel IV, 33); Belshazzar, 
who arrogantly commanded the people to drink 
out of the golden and silver vessels which his 
ancestor Nebuchadnezzar had carried off from 
the temple of Jerusalem (Daniel V, 2), but who was 
afterwards overtaken by a fate which was foretold 
him by Daniel's interpretation of the mysterious 
words Mene, Tekel, Upharsin (Daniel VI, 25) ; Holo- 
fernes, who rose to great pomp and power as the 
leader of the Assyrian army, but who died an 
inglorious death by having his head cut off, as he 
lay sleeping, by Judith of Bethulia (Apocrypha: 
Judith XIII); and Antiochus, whom fortune had 
so much enhanced as to make him believe he could 
reach to the stars of heaven, but who, when he went 
to attack the Jews in Jerusalem, was stricken with 
such an intestinal disease that his servants could 
not come near him, and eventually he died a most 
miserable and agonising death (Apocrypha: 
Il Macabees IX). “The Monkes Tale” well 
repays a reading ; and its interest and importance 
lie in the definition of Chaucer, speaking through 
the Monk, of the essence of tragedy and in his 
examples of tragic personages. 


Of the dramatists of the English Renaissance 
who brought the Scriptures within the ambit of 
their work, mention must be made of George Peele 
(1558-1597), who dramatised, in a lay = called 
David and Bethsabe, the story, recorded in the 
Second Book of Samuel, of the manner in which 
“Israel's sweetest singer’’ met married 
Bethsabe, the daughter of Eliam.. In essence, this 
play contains not one, but three, Biblical episodes. 
First there is the David-Bethsabe incident (2 Samuel 
X1). Then. follows the murder of Amnon by 
Absolom (2 Samuel XIII), And lastly, comes the 
rebellion of Absolom against his father David 
(2 Samuel. XV). In the handling of his material, 
Peele followed closely the Biblical version of the 
episodes. Every little detail is faithfully narrated 
and rendered by Peele into blank verse of a very 
high poetic order. As an example, in the play, 
the guilty David is visited by Nathan the prophet, 
who, after he has told the King the parable of the 
ewe-lamb (2 Samtiel XIT), condemns him with the 
crushing rebuke : 


“ Thou art the man; and thou hast judged thyself. 
David, thus saith the Lord thy God by me: 
I thee anointed king in Israel, 
And saved thee from the tyranny of Saul, 
Thy master’s house I gave thee to possess ; 
His wives into thy bosom did I give 
And Judah and, Jerusalem withal ; 
And might, thou know’st, if this had been too 

small, 

Have given thee more, 

Wherefore, then, hast thou gone so far astray, 
And hast done evil, and sinned in my sight Re 
But David appears to know what the Almighty 
requires of the sincere penitent. “The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise” (Psalm 

LI, 17). 


At the beginning of the play Bethsabe and her 
maid are discovered bathing in a spring. King 
David, who has been viewing the pair from above, 
falls in love with Bethsabe, sends for her and 


commits adultery with her. To cover his guilt, 
David recalls home from active service at the siege 
of Rabbah; Uriah the Hittite, the husband of 
Bethsabe, and commands him to stay with his 
wife. But Uriah is a patriotic Israelite, and refuses 
to remain at home while the Ark and [sracl abide 
io tents :— 


** As sure as thy soul doth live, my lord, 
Mine ears shali never_lean to Such delight, 
When holy labour calls me forth to fight.”’ 


Having failed in his plans, David now orders 
Uriah to return to the front, and gives secret com- 
mands to Joab, the commander-in-chief of Israel's 
army, that Uriah should be exposed to the most 
dangerous zone of the battle-front. Tho command 
is carried out. Uriah is slain, and David is thus 
lawfully enabled to marry Bethsabe. The next 
part of the play deals with Tamar's downfall. 
Tamar was the sister of Absolom, David's fair son. 
And in the play we see how Amnon, acting on the 
advice of “ that very subtle man” Jonadab, pre- 
tends to be ill in order to provide himself with an 
opportunity to rape Tamar. The ruse is successiul, 
and alas! poor Tamar, “cotten is thy name is 
Israel” 


“Whither, alas, ah, whither shall I fly, 

With folded arms and all-amazed soul 7 

Cast as was Eve from that glorious soil, — : 

(Where all delights sat bating, wing’d wil 
thoughta, 

Ready to nestle in her naked breasts}, 

To bare and barren vales with floods made waste, 

To desert woods, and hills with lightning scorched, 

With death, with shame, with hell, with horrot 
sit; 


Next comes the murder, at a feast, of Amnon for 
his crime by Absolom v4 


“ A beautiful and fair young man is he, 
In all his body is ao blemish seen ; 
His hair is like the wire of David's harp | 
That twines about his bright and ivory neck,* 


The concluding part of the play depicts the 
revolt of Absolom, who, aided and abetted by 
Achitophel, one of King David's counsellors, raised 
the standard of rebellion against his royal father 
and proclaimed himself King: of Israel. Acting 
on Achitophel’s advice, Absolom is seen in the 
play among the concubines of David—for the taking 
possession of his harem was not only the greatest 
offence and insult that could be offered to a King, 
but it was the most decided act of sovereignty ; 
and this is followed by the suicide, by hanging, 
of Achitophel, and the accidental death, on the 
battlefield, of Absolom whose head got caught ia 
the thick boughs of a great oak. 

George Peele was not the only littérateur whe 
recalled in his work tho revolt of Absolom against 
his father David. That +e¥ellion provided the 
background for a very great poem by John Dryden 
(1631-1700). Dryden's work, which is divided 
into two parts, and is called ‘ Absalom and Achi- 
tophel,”’ is one of the greatest political satires in 
the whole range of English literature. The poem 
was produced in about the year 1681 ; and, in order 


Tr to understand its significance, a short résumé of the 


political position at the time of its production is 
necessary. Before doing se, however, let us state 
that the use of satire as an instrument for holding 
up to ridicule the actions of a government or of a 
political party was not an innovation in Drydan's 
time, although his was essentially an age of satire, 
Long before then it had been used in Rome by 
Juvenal (4.p. 60-140); and in England Ben Jonson 
(1573-1637) had already used it, not so much, how- 
ever, to satirise political parties as to expose the 
foibles of the human character. Mr. Fleay reads 
into the play which we have just described— 
Peele’s David and Bethaabe political satire 
(vide British Encyclopedia, Vol. XXI., page 45). 
He identifies Queen Elizabeth and the Ear! of 
Leicester as David and Bethsabe, and Mary Queea 
of Scots as Absalom; but the allusions appear 
to he rather far-fetched. In the time of 
Dryden. and about the year 1680, the 


Cabinet was gravely concerned about the matter of | 
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electing a suitable heir to the English throne. The 
Cabinet of that time was known as the famous Cabal 
Ministry, a name derived from the initial letters 
of ite five constituent members—Clifford, Arlington, 
Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale ; and it is this 
junta that is responsible for the introduction into 
the English language of the word “ cabal,” which, 
like a kindred Hebrew word Kabala, means secret 
or hidden. The »éfgning king of the day was 
Charles II. (1660-1685), and his marriage with 
Catherine of Portugal had proved fruitless, so far 
as any issue was concerned. The gravest fears 
were entertained by the Government upon the 
dangers to Protestantism, which must inevitably 
follow upon the death of Charles, since the natural 
successor, Charles” brother, the Duke of York, was a 
professed Roman Catholic. As a matter of fact, 
the king himself, by the Secret Treaty of Dover 
with France (1670), was bound to declare himself a 
Catholic. The matter had reached a crisis in the 
year 1678 with the discovery by the Government of 
the Titus Oates plot, an alleged Popish conspiracy 
against the life of the king. The consequence was 
that the Cabal Ministry brought forward the Exclu- 
sion Bill, aimed at excluding from the throne of 
England Catholics in general and the Duke of York 
in particular. That Bill was most distasteful to one 
of the members of the Cabal—Ashley, Earl of 
Shaftesbury. And therefore this Shaftesbury en- 
tered into a conspiracy with a bastard son (the Duke 
of Monmouth) of King Charles and urged upon him 
to take advantage of the state of unrest to claim the 
throne of his father. 


That was the conspiracy which Dryden satirised 
in his poem of ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel.”’ In the 
poem Absalom is the Duke of Monmouth; and 
Achitephel is the Earl of Shaftesbury, whe, as he 
had been at one time Lord Chancellor of England, 


is referred to as Abbethdin, the father of the: 


house of judgment :— 


“In Israel's courts ne'er sat an Abbethdin 


With more discerning eyes or hands more clean.” 


King David, Israel's monarch, is Charles II. 
and Michal, his childless wife, is Catherine of 
Portugal, the childless wife of King Charles. 
Bathsheba, in the poem, is the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, the ruling mistress of King Charles’ Court, 
and a lady who exercised a very potent influence 
over the king. By the use of the name of Saul, 
Dryden cloaks Oliver Cromwell, whose govern- 
ment preceded that of King Charles ; and in Corah, 
the rebel, he conceals Titus Oates, the instigator 
ef the Popish plot. Pharaoh is Louis XIV., King 
of France ; and the French people are described as 
the Egyptians. The Protestant English people are 
referred to as the Jews, the: Presbyterians as the 
Levites, and the Roman Catholics as the Jebusites. 
Zadoc, the priest, is the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Sagan of Jerusalem is the Bishop of London. 
The Sanhedrin is used to mean the English Parlia- 
ment, and the Solymean rout to mean the city 
rabble. Very skilful indeed is Dryden's char- 
acterisation of the Duke of Buckingham, whom he 
conceals under the name of Zimri 
“ A man 80 various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts and nothing long ;” 


while Shimei is Slingsby Bethel, Sheriff of London in 
1680, a conspicuous Republican before King Charles 
ascended the throne, and a man who :— 


™ Did wisely from expensive sins refrain, 
And never broke the Sabbath but for gain : 
Nor ever was he known an oath to vent 


Or curse, unless against the Government.” 


The piquancy of this satire will be evident when it 
is remembered that Shimei was the man who 
cursed and cast stones at King David when he rode 
forth to flee from the rebels (vide 2 Samuel XVI, 6). 
Finally, among the other politicians whom Dryden 
concealed under Biblical characters in his poem, 
One must not omit to mention Laurence Hyde, the 
counsellor and bosom friend ef King Charles IL, 
who is garbed in the mantle of Hushai :— 


“ Hushai, the friend of David in distress, 
In public storms of manly steadfastness.” 


Space ferbids us to give other examples of Biblical 
references im this peem, which can rightly be 
described as the greatest camouflage in the whole 
gamut of political satires. 


The immortal episode, recorded in the sixteenth 
chapter-of the Book of Judges, of Samsga’s heroic 
death after the secret of his strength had been 
wrung from him by the traitress Delilah, forms 
the theme ef a poem by John Milton (1608-1674) 
which is named “Samson Agonistes." The poem 
opens with Samson in prison at Gaza. He has 
been made captive by the Philistines and his 
captors have blinded him of both his eyes. It is 
a festival day in Gaza, a day of thanksgiving by 
the Philistines for the capture of Samson ;— 

A 


This day a selemn feast the people hold 
To Dagon, their sea-idol, and forbid 
works.” 
Samson, “ the glory late of Israel, now the grief,” 


is resting compulsorily from his daily labour of 
grinding corn in the prison and is bemoaning the 


fate that has overtaken him. » He is visited by his’ 


father, Manoah, who rebukes him for having given 
the Philistines an opportunity to magnify Dagon 
at the expense of Israel's God. But Samson 
reassures his father :— 


-* Dagon must stoop and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit as shall quite despoi) him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me, 
And with confusien blank his worshippers.” 


Evidently Samson, impotent as he is, has not yet. 


given up hopes of restoring his prestige. After 
visits from Delilah and Harapha, Samson receives 
a visit from an ofiicer of the Philistines, requesting 
his presence at the temple of Dagon to do honour 
to the festival ceremonials. At first Samson 
refuses to £0 


Thou know'st lam an Ebrew: therefore tell them 
Our laws forbids at their religious rites 
My presence ; for that cause | cannot come.” 


But, on reconsideration, he decides to go to the 
temple-—having first made a resolve that he will 
do nothing te dishonour his law or stain his vow 
as @ Nazarite. And the poem concludes with the 
narration of Samson's heroic deed when he entered 
the temple of Dagon, telling us how he pulled 
asunder the pillars which brought destruction not 
only on himself, but on the idolatrous rout of 
Philistines who were present in the. edifice :— 


*O dearly bought revenge, yet glorious. 
Living or dying, thou hast fulfilled 
The work for which thou wast foretold 
To Israel, and now liest victorious 
Among thy slain self-killed.” 


Excepting that, according to the Bible, Samson 
was not visited by either Manoah or Delilah while 
he was incarcerated, Milton’s poem is-a faithful 
rendering of the Biblical version of the episode. 
Milton’s “ Samson Agonistes ” is not so much a 
poem as it is a tragedy written on the ancient 
Greek medel of recitation interspersed with a 
chorus. It is not, however, the only sacred theme 
that has been treated in this manner. Jean Racine 
(1639-1699), a great French dramatist, also wrote 
@ tragedy from Holy Scripture on these lines. 
The circumstances which led him to resort to 
that book for a theme are stated in his preface to 
the play. He had been asked to write a drama for 
periermance by the pupils -of the celebrated 
community of Saint Cyr—a French establishment 
for bringing up in holiness a number of young 
ladies drawn together from all parts of the kingdom. 
He felt, however, that the greater part of the 
best verses in the French language were composed 
on the most profane subjects—subjects which 
were likely to make a dangerous uppression on 
young minds. Accordingly, he wanted to con- 
tribute something which would render these ladies 
capable of serving ae in the different conditions 


to which it might please Hine to calb them. 
therefore chose the story, of Esther, firstly, becayeo 
he held that that story was: full of great lessons 
of the love of God—there is no mention of God jy 
the Book of Esther !—and, secondly, because 
shows how a people or community canbe separate 
from the world, even im the world iteelf. And he 
treated the story without altering much of the 
circumstances of the episode as told in the Holy 
Scriptere, for the reason, as he stated, that any 
deviation would be a kind of saerilege. Racine « 
Esther” is a tragedy im three acts. The venus 
of the first act is the apartment of Esther. © Th» 
proud Ahasuerus has crowned his captive, and the 
superb Persian is at the feet of a Jewess.” She \s 
visited by Mordecai, who reads to her the detestat!> 
decree by which all the Jews of Persia are to be 
exterminated at the behest of the sanguinary 
Haman. Mordecai admonishes Esther to save the 
Hebrew nation from such a holocaust, by declariny 
her nationality to Ahasuerus:— 


“ God has not chosen you to bea vain spectacle 
to the people of Asia, nor to charm the profane 
eyes of humanity ; fer a far nobler purpose He 
reserves his saints. To be sacrificed for cone s 
name and for one’s inheritance, that is the true 
portion for a child of Israel.” 


The second act diseovers the royal throne-rowm. 
Haman, “ the impious Haman, race of the Ama): 
kite,” is bemoaning the fact that Mordecai refus:< 
to pay him homage. “ All my grandeur becomes 
insipid to me,” he says, * whilst the sun shines on 
that treacherous man.”” Enter the king who asks 
the Agayvite in what manner he could recompens 
merit and faith. Haman, believing the honour 
intended for himself, advises Ahasuerus that tl 
best reward of merit is public recognition. by 
prostration. And so, in this way, ‘Mordecai av! 
not Haman receives public homage. The third 
act shows the banquet which Esther had prepare: 
for Ahasuerus and Haman. Here Esther cor 
demns the Jews’ enemy in the presence of the king 
and pleads for Mordecai who, “ full of a just horror 
for an Amalekite, a race whom God from His own 
mouth has cursed, could not before Haman bend 
the knee nor render him an honour that he believed 
due but to the King alone.” Haman is thereupon 
hanged and, as in the Bible, Mordecai is loaded 
with honours. 

No contribution under this caption would be 
cemplete without a reference to the use made o! the 
Bible by that illiterate genius John Bunyan (16. 
1688). That great reljgious Englishman, whos 
works will perish only with the fall of English liters 
ture itself, was possessed of some quaint noti: 
For instance, he believed for some time that tl 
only persons in this world whe would be ~ save: 
were those who had the blood of an Israclite flow): 
through their veins; and he tried to make him»)! 
out to be a Jew until at length, his parents ¢xpo>: | 
to him the fatuity of his notions. As for his know. 
ledge of the Bible, Macaulay states that it was sv 4 
that he might have been called a living concordat «. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Bunyan did not, 
like the other writers, with which we have dea't. 
confine himself to the reproduction of any spe! 
or particular Biblical episode ; he rather took the 
whole Bible as his province and interspersed vers" 
from it into every single paragraph that be 
wrote. His principal work, “ The Pilgrims |: 
gress,’ is not an ordinary novel, but an allegory. 
It is, as Froude points out, the histery of tle 
struggle of human nature to overcome temptet\« 
and shake off the bondage of sin. Such a theme 
is not a Biblical episode; it ie a homily on (he 
whole progress of the human life and as such wi! 
be dismissed from further consideration. lt wi!! 
be noted that this contribution is mainly confined 
to the reproduction of Biblical episedes in th 
English and French literatures. ‘The collection of 
examples that have been given must not, however, 
be taken as complete or exhaustive. Limitation 
of space forbade the presentation of other illustia- 
tions in these, to say nothing of other, literature. 
As a matter of fact, the contribution pretends 0° 
more than to be a mere gleaning; but if it en 
courages further research or an appreciation of 
the inestimable literary value of Israel's gilt to 
mankind and the light that it is shedding among 
the nations, the contribution will have achieved the 
purpose that the writer intended for it. 
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- POOKS OF THE MONTH AND RECENT 


History. 

The ““Campere@e History” (Cam- 
bridge University Press) is designed as the first 
part of a continuous history of European peoples. 
The last part, the Camprrper MoverN History,” 
has long since been complete, and the middle 
section, the “Camsrrer Mepranval Hrisrory,”’ 
is in course of .publication. Starting with the 
remote and dim beginnings, upon which some new 
rays of light fall every year, the “ Ancient History ”’ 
will go down to the victory of Constantine the Great 
in $24 c.8., the point at which the “ Mediaeval” 
takes up the story. 

The first volume, published in 1923, while it 
contains a survey of the early history of a large 
network of inter-related lands down to the occupa- 
tion of Egvpiwy the Hyksos and of Babylonia by 
the Kassites (events which may, perhaps, be asso- 
ciated with sweeping movements in Indo-Euro- 
pean lands to the north), may also be regarded 
as a veneral introduction to the whole series. 


The second volume, which has just been issued, 
extends from the expulsion of the Hyksos from 
Egypt (1580 p.c.8.) to about 1000 B.c.n. It thus 
covers a period which, long familiar from the Bible 
ant Homer, is becoming increasingly better known 
throuvh the discoveries in Crete and the Aegean, in 
Heypt and in South-West Asia. While. the dis- 
covery of the “ Amarna Letters ’’ in the city which 
Iknaton built and Tatenkhamen forsook revolu- 
tionised modern knowledge of the conditions in 
Palestine, Syria and adjacent counfries, the more 
recent discovery of the Hittite archives in Boghaz 
Keui is opening a new chapter in the history of the 
whole area. 


In the first volume the history of the Fvyptian 
ind Babylonian civilisations was brought down to 
the beginning of the sixteenth century 8.C.E., and 
in both cases the story ended in a dark and dis- 
turbed period. The -six centuries included in the 
second volume cover events well known from the 
Bible (the “* Exodus ” and conquests of the Israelites, 
and the rise of their monarchy) and from classical 
tradition (the ‘thalassoeracy of Minos, the Trojan 
War, the Dorian invasions). 


The editors are Professor J. B. Bury, Dr. Stanley 
A. Cook, and Mr. F. E. Adeock, and they show a 
remarkable ability in organismg the co-operative 
presentation of the results of the latest researches 
in the solution of the otherwise baffling complexity 
af the aneient world. Where every contributor is 
entitled to gratitude for the clear, patient, and 
thorough manner in which he has performed his 
special task, it would be unfair to single out any 
writer for individual praire. But students of the 
Bible will find a fraitful method of judging the 
whole by its parts, if in the second volume recently 
published they direct their attention in the first 
instarice to the chapters on “‘ The Foundation and 
Expansion of the Egyptian Empire” (Professor 
J. H. Breasted), “‘ Assyria”? (Mr. R. Campbell 
Thompson}, “The Hittites of Asia Minor” (Dr. 
D. G. Hogarth), “The Philistines” (Pr. H. R. 
Hall), and “The Rise of Israel” (Dr. Stanley A. 
Cook). An “Index of Biblical Passages” is a 
welcome element in the distinetive excellence of 
this noteworthy undertaking in the realm of his- 
torical literature. 


“Essays IN Earty Curetstian History,” by 
Dr. E. T. Merrill (Macmillan), does not profess to be 
a connected history of the Early Church. The 
choice of scattered topics is due to the fact that these 
especial themes happened to be of particular interest 
to the writer, and he thought that at least some of 
them needed other, or fuller and more critical, 
elucidation than they had apparently received 
elsewhere in print. In a number of cases he was 
dissatisfied with the assumptions or evaluation of 
evidence that he found almost universally accepted 
with little question by ecclesiastical historians. 
Dr. Merrill has therefore triedeto write from what 
may becalledthe standpoint of a classicist ratherthan 
of an ecclesiastic, though he himself happens to be 
also an ecclesiastic, and may unconsciously lay 
himself open to some like criticiem to tfat which he 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


now and then directs against his fellows. In the 
chapter on * The Attitude of Ancient Rome toward 
Religion and Religious Cults,’ there is some inter- 
esting information on the status of Jewish worship 
im Roman dominions, and on the popular est imatron 
of the Jews. Dr. Merrill is in disagreement with the 
view taken by some modern writers that the Jews of 
antiquity were a most ardent and vigorous prosely- 
tising sect. He regards the evidence in support of 
such a conception as mranifestly strained. This 
important work is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the circumstances surrounding Christian 
origins. It is marked by high critical acholarship ; 
it is written in an eminently lucid and attractive 
style ; and it is notably free from the prejudices of 
both the ecclesiastical and the anti-clerical mind. 
Of all the documents bearing upon Jewish history, 
made available in the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, none has been prized more highly 
than “The Chronicle of Ahimaaz.’”” The great 
expectations aroused among scholars when the 
first indications of the discovery of the manuscript 
in the Cathedral Library of Toledo by Adolph 
Neubauer were given by him in preliminary studies, 
were fully realised when it appeared in a carefully 
edited text in his “ Collection of Medizval Jewish 
Chronicles.”’ “Tor CHoronicee or Animaaz,”’ 
translated with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Dr. Marcus Salzman (Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press), has just been published in the 
series of Columbia University Oriental Studies. 
This study of the Chronicle is based on the Neubauer 
text, but, in addition, considers the emendations 
and suggestions made by other scholars. In a 
prefatory note, Professor Richard Gottheil points 
out that among the few Hebrew documents of 
importance that have come down to us dealing 
with the history of the Jews in the Middle Ages-—— 
not counting the Genizah documents—* The 
Chronicle of Ahimaaz’’ stands out prominently ; 
and this for two reasons, In the first place, it 
presents us with certain facts which otherwise 
would have escaped our knowledge. In the second 
place, it contains some flights of the imagination 
which are. interesting because of the light that 
they throw upon the spiritual history of the Jewish 
communities during those days. A new edition 
of the text published by Neubauer is worth while 


because of the incomplete character of the one 


manuscript upon which it is based. A translation 
is necessary in order that they may make use of 
it who are unacquainted with the Hebrew language. 
Dr. Salzman has performed both of these tasks 
with much care and precision; and he has added 
the necessary notes in order to make plain that 
which may be obscure. 


The Near East. 


Anwatotica,” by Mr. Harry Charies Like 
(Macmillan), is a miscellany of the Near Kast. Mr. 
Luke, late Assistant Governor of Jerusalem, has 
travelled widely, and included in this book are 
descriptions of such diverse places as Mount Athos, 


Salonika, Adrianople, Constantinople, Cyprus, 


Jerusalem, and the Cities of ‘Transcaucasia. Sa- 


lonika has been a Jewish centre ever sitice the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain by the * Catholic 
Kings’; and the author found the Jews of Sa- 
lonika, still speaking their fiftcenth-century Cas- 
titan with an admixture of Hebrew, as lending 
undeniable colour to the town. The old hucksters’ 
greasy gown, the women’s fur-lined jacket and green 
pearl-embroidered cap, in which they stuff their 
tresses, are as distinctive as any costume of the 
East. Even the Jewish hamal (porter), the lowest 
in the social scale, adds something to the pic- 
turesqueness of the place, toiling patiently under 
the load which is kept on his back by a bundle of 
faggots sewn up in sackcloth. As might have been 
expected from the joint editor of * The Handbook 
of Palestine,” Mr. Luke writes with charm and 
scholarship, and “Anatolica” is a_ refreshing 
addition to the literature of travel. 
Palestine. 

“ Tue Feer or tae Messencer,” by Yehoash 
(Solomon Bloomgarden), has been translated from 


the Yiddish by Mr. Isaac Goldberg. Aho book 


PUBLICATIONS. 


comprises a serics of sketches of life in Palestina 
The title of the work is taken from Isaiah lii, 7, 
“How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of the messenger.”” The volume is published by 
the Jewish Publication Society of America. 


Polish Literature. 


Pertops or Poutsa Literary History,” by 
Professor Roman Dytoski (Oxford University 
Press), consists, in substance, of the Hichester 
lectures on Slavonic to the University of Oxford 
im February, 1923. The author has tried to connect 
Polish literature at each stage of its historical 
course with the political and social history of the 
nation. This was necessary because literature in 
Poland, especially during those periods of the 
nineteenth century when the nation had hardly 
any other means of self-expression left, was a more 
essential function of national life than almost in 


any other country of modern Europe. In the Era 
of KEnlicghténment, Julian Ursine Niemcewicz 


displayed a wide range of gifts, using both prose 
and verse, journalism and drama, satire and lyric, 
with equal skill as the medium of ‘progressive and 
patriotic ideas. He forms a link between twe 
epochs of modern Polish history, and ‘so do his 
writings, which take the reader from the period of 
eighteenth-century classicism into that of nine- 
teenth-century romanticism. Some of the work 
of Niemcewiez strikes us even now as singularly 
far-sighted, as when in a realist novel, ‘‘ Levi and 
Sarah,’ and in a fantastic romance, “‘“The Year 
3333, he foreshadows the development or a 
serious Jewish problem in Poland. 

“Mopern Porisa Literature,” by Professor 
Roman Dyboski (Oxford University Press), com- 
prises a course of lectures delivered in the School 
of Slavonic Studies, King’s College, University of 
London. It is intended as a companion volume 
to the same author's preceding work, ** Periods of 
Polish Literary History.”” The addresses have for 
their subject Polish authors who are still alive, 
either in the body or in spiritual influence upon the 
present generation. George Zulawski died before 
the fullness of his time in the first months of the 
War. The philosopher and metaphysician among 
Polish poets of recent times, he would perhaps have 
found the impressive tones with which to speak af 
this profound convulsion of the world. Early in 
his career he wrote an essay on Spinoza, which is 
excellent in its solid brevitv. The Pantheism which 
Zulawski had studied in the system of Spinoza 
pervacies his poetry. It makes him, i» some of his 
best poems, paraphrase majestic visions of the 
greatness of God from the Bible and from the 
parables of the Talmud, and it gives its character 
to his poetry as poetry. All his emotions are in- 
tellectual ; all the forces which his poetic imagina- 
tron can see in the world, eternal and spiritual. 
The strength and weakness of his poetry are beat 
expressed in his own saying: “ Thought is all in 
this world, and thoucht alone creates.’ Even 
when he deviates into almost contemporary history, 
as in his play “The Dictator,”’ based on the Polish 
insurrection of 1865, it is the philosophical contrast 
between great causés and little men that absorbs 
his interest. The glow of life fades under the 
breath of thought; but, Professor Dyboski observes, 
such philosophic poctry in its kind aud place must 
retain high and lasting rank. 

Citizenship. 

“Tue Common Weat,” by the Right Hon. 
Herbert Fisher (Oxford University Press), consiste 
of a course of lectures upon Citizenship delivered 
under the terms of the Stevenson Trust to the 
University and City of Glasgow in the spring of 
1925. In the address on “Social Del¥ and Social 
Credit,’’ Mr. Fisher states that even if it be not 
given to him to philosophize about the cosmos, 
the member of a State in which civic spirit has 
attained any developmené will geverally proceed 
on the assumption that a nation has a particular 
mission to aceomplish in the world. Such a 
conviction of a divine and providential destiny 
has clearly been a powerful spring to action among 
the Jews throughout their history. In the chaptes 


on “The Claims of Neighbourhood,” the write 
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quotes the words of Sir Christopher Wren that the 
obstinate valour of the Jews occasioned by the 
loss of their Temple was a cement that has held 
logether that people for many ages through infinite 
changes. Inthelectureon ** The Ethics of Wealth,” 
Mr. Fisher expresses the strange view that some 
years ago the silk hat industry was flourishing in 
England, but now it is only kept alive by the 
patronage of the Jews and the requirements of 
the Synagogue. informative 
without being dull, and instructive withoot being 
tedio i#, and fully display Mr. Fisher's character- 
gift of uniting erudition witb an ‘agreeable 
style, 

Biblica). 

“Tre Stones OF THE by the 
Rev. W. Cooper (H. BR. Atlenson), aims at bringing 
together, 


conclusions of scholars whore 


are 
j iit | Sees ¢ 


in reyard tO thos important subject,. the 
learning ip ancient 
languayes and in the science of precieus and other 
stones entities them to epeak with authority. 


The Hebrew and Greek. aiso Latin and Aralvic. 


Piten 10 Pre ious referred 10 iD the 


Bible are compared with authorities, ancient and 
modern and reasons are vned fey rejecting or 
accepting the concinsions of well-known writers. 
Bach atone a 


name, ani inicrmaticn is riven as to 


ily described under ite modern 
the probable 
from why the 


ents Obtained precious 
gtones Particular attention 16 given to the nature 
and material of the High Priest’? breastplate, the 
probable size ard! shape the 
well as 106 the service m wi 
tinal 
directed to every mention of the Vnim and Thum- 


they 


employed. in the chapter, attention js 


mim inthe Fible. and is Lorown upon 


Bature; and eOlemn use. 


Philology. 


tiuetaf Dalman'e of Jewirh-Pales- 
isd. opened a new period in the 
study of the Arammic dialects. It separated cicarly 


lor the first time the dialects of the Taryumim., the 


Lrammal 


Ara ified 


Talmuds. and Midrash m, and it supple da coherent 
and correct vocalisation of the grammatical: forme 
of the 


usedin the Palestinian Talmud. The vocalisation was 


Targ im of Kelos and of the relate d dia ect 
bas ad VYeme Hite manus ri} whit ey \ ed 


supialinear vowel signe. The second editicn of 
Dalman's grammar 
1H)1. supplemented apd revised hie early work. 
but did not change ite fundamental | 
(}RAMMAR OF PALYs 
Dr. W. B. 


presupposes and makes wee 


of Dalman Da iran 


1905. al ith bos div Liconaryv. 


hatacter, 
TINIAN Jewish Akamaic.” by 
“tevensob (Oxford University Press), 
of the pioneer work 
prammar formulates the 
BOW accepiea principles of treatment and provides 
an inearahaustible etorehouse of material for further 


nvestipatior in accordabce with hie sions 
the pun tration of the supralinear manuscripts is 
taken as a aithougn 


uniform!y nio the tan 


standard transliterated 


tublinear evystem and 
60, in some part 
mar of the portions of Ezra and Daniel - 
(2) & praia of the anguage of the of 
and of the 
Arama: the Palestiy lalm and 


iculare, made more precise. Dr. 


rat 


Onathay 


Bnd (3) @ grammas 
DOTTICNS 
Dain ans 
that the 
ire of . Dr, and 
are based almo*t entirely on the writer's personal 
observations. he 


OW are a 
special feat “Levebson vrammal 
references added to the «vp. 
factica! notes, and in other cares aleo. are inte: ded 
to show the and to 
make it easy to text and supplement the conclusions 
drawn. Lr. conferred a great boon 
on English etudents by producing a masterly work 
which places within their reach a valuable inetro-. 
ment for the acquisition of a clear understand ag 
of the grammar and syntax of Palestinian Jew <b 
Aramaic. 


Guide to Cheritebie lastitutions. 

“List or Jewise FcR 
vue Use or Workers rn 
piled by the Union of Jewish Women. 4. }] pper 
Gloucester Place, N.W. 
aseluiness. A third east 
at. the request of the Visitation Committes 
of the United Sy papogue and other Orvanisationr, 
At is arranged under the following main headings; 


range of the evidence found. 


Steve neon Das 


n of this bo Kiet has been 


London tor the Proprietors by Tuk FLeeTWAY PRESS, Lid, Dane Steck High Holborn, W.C, aad Pullihed ala insbury Square, 29, 1 


as 


(a) Relief, Financial and in Kind; (6) Health ; 
(c) Maternity and Infant Welfare; (d) Child and 
Adolescent Welfare ;. («¢) Education, Religious and 
General; (f{) Residential Institutions; and (g) 
Miscellaneous Organisations. \ 


Fiction. 


“Tue Wiseine Wet,” by Mr. Samuel Gordon 
(Andrew Melrose), is a remarkable and impressive 
story, full of atmosphere and distinction. 
his latest efiert. the author shows great skill in 
holding the attention ef the reader in prolonged 
perplexity from start to finish.. Mr. Gordon has 
fashioned a romance on a fresh pattern, engrossing 
in its leves and hates and elen ental passions. He 
bandies bis characters with confidence and con- 
sistency, without ever betraying his own pulling 
of the strings. He provides us with a thrilling 
narrative, displays a subtle imagination in varying 
the appreach to the solution, and in the surprise 
and novelty of the ending be brings off a very 
difficult task with marked success. .“* The Wishing 
Well” supplies an endless succession of exciting 
incidents, and kee pe one wondenng how the author 
will manaye to straiten out the tangled web, It 
would be unfair to disclose how the knots are 
ultimately untied, but in the performance of this 
feat Mr. Gordon once more proves his sure mastery 
“The Wishing Well ie a novel full of 
lations and strange sensations, 


of bis art 
ne’ 
told and worthy of the author's acbicve- 


ment at its best. 


nit 


Poetry and Drama. 


‘4 


LYRICS AND UTHER Poems,” by 
Mr. Hyman. Edelstein (Belles Lettres Publishers, 
Montreal 
. Saul is the sabject-of a tragedy, King Savut,’ 
by Mr. James Tully, published by Arthur H. Stock- 
well, 29. Ludgate Hill. 


ANADIAN 


hae cone inte a third edition. 
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Tae Proruet,’ by Mr. Frank G. Layton (C. 
W. Daniel), ie a play in six scenes. The entire 
action takes place in Jerusalem at the time of 
Sennacherib’s adventure against King Hezekiab. 
This drama is issued in the series of “ Plays for a 


People 


beatre. 


Economics end Medicine. 


“TNSURANCE BY by Mr. 
cohen (P. S, King), is an« nquiry inte the 
of the By 
ment Insurance 


INDUSTRY EXAMINEI 
Joseph 
recent WOTkKU ish scheme of Unemploy 
and an examination of the pre 
posais which have been suggested to take its place. 

Dr. A thur Morley has | been as 


cone the DL i the ountry on the 


treatinent of hoids and #:miulas COMM planta, 
and af 
Mark He spital for 
Diseases of the Rectum has bad a wide expenence 
of such maladies Dr. Morley 
to the nv hemorrhoids. Ip 
the work which he has been commissioned to write 


4 


former at ™t 
entirely Opposed 


ef of the knife in cu 


for the Oxford University Press Hamor 
RBOIDS: Trem Arriotogy, PROPHYLAXIS. AND 
TREATMENT BY Means ov Ixsections,” by Arthur 
Mork uf Eng. Oxtord Medical 


Publications. London. Henry Frowde and Hodder 
& St Published at the Lencet Building, }, 
Bedford “treet, Strand, W.C.2). he seta ferth the 
inethods of bis am! detaile the 
Cf some thousands of cases which he has cured by 
myection 
parts, 


treatment. results 


Although the book ie highly technical in 
Li8 written in 80 lucid a style that the ordi- 
nary reader will bave no difficulty in following the 
argument. 

Apart. irom the fact that Dr. Me if a coreli- 
gionist, his hook ie of particular interest to Jews. 
because the disease which it treats is preeniaerel y 
prevalent among them. Fishherg, in his invaluable 
work on’ The Jews,” observes of this complaint : 
Hemorrhoids are probably more common bg 


’ 


Jews than among apy Other people. Indeed, in 


Fastern Europe, ‘the Jew with the hemorrhoids’ 


proverbial, and amaong the | of Chassid 


Gahcia and Poland a Jew without * hamorrhoide’ 


neicdered a curweity. 


t is rare io finda Jew past 


He goes on to say thay 
ddle-age who hae 
uflered this tre uble. that whil Oy 
it 18 rarely beerved ame 

ry 


with dews under twenty 
prevelent. 


Ve VeaTrs f age it ve 


In this, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Tae Dutcn 8S, Araica.”’-—This jc 
delivered at the Birkbeck College, wide 
dency of the Netherlands Minister, to teacher 
L.C.c. schools by My..J. A, J. De Villic of the 
British Museum. It is an attractive presentation 
of an interesting chapter of history, rising at 1 reg 
to real eloquence. The peroration may be quoted, 
The lecturer referred to the part played by the 
Afrikanders in the Great War, and he con hudeg, 
‘Theirs the Sparit in whe h their bildren will ake 
of the Cape of Good Hope something greater... ier, 
and grander—a whole continent of Good He pe.” 


a lew 
the 


Puri, To little treatigg 
by Mr. Cyril H. Temple; F.S.A.A., is described ag 
* A Philosophical Discourse concerning the Account. 
an¢y Profession,” but it is quite as practical ag 
philosophical. Mr. Temple, in. diséusting the 
kinds of client the accountant may encounter. bas 
some noteworthy things to say of. the Jew: 


Jam happy to number among my profesiengl 
‘ens tion many of the Jewish persuasion, and 
FOTO of st delightful revolvg 
around these people. . . |] 
times meditated upon the supposedly supernor 
commercial shrewdness of the. Jew. and alter 
careful consideration I regard it as a myth. But 
there are two which whould be 
recorded—-the one the 
material. Firstiy, the Englishman allows nott ng 
to preclude him from catehing a particnla: train 
to business 
pleasant gentleman if at eventide he tosses say, 
the 5.30 homewards. The other 
hand, wi!l make an appointment at o clock 


nave 


obser vations 


n the morning, and he is a very up- 


low. « 


in the morning if there i+ business in the ar, and 


he will, unde! the same nehitions, you at 
all hours of the night. and not be hngennyg tis 
watch during the interview. . . Secondly, 
difference obtains in methods of tinanes The 


Englishman will not embark on an enterprise 
possessed of sufficient funds to Carry 
itithrough upon his own shoulders. The Jew 
He waite not, but throw ne all 
his savings into the scheme, sur 


doee not do so. 
the balance 


fromr credit. ie tx 

once, and by sheer hard work cisicayour te 
reasieem euch loan or other account, at cue date, 
out of the proceeds of his businese. Some fail 


but many of the largest businesses of to-day were 
®0 founded. 


of the position 


Providing the crediiorm are aware 
cite 
it a uentic n of ten 
ment, l repeat that, taken man for man, the 
wian Sind the 


commercial 


there is certainly 


creditable therein. 


TH) fi. oD 
pete 


r w have 

inteilgence, but the Jew 
there more often by the out put of a little harder 
work. 


A sage and friendly analysis. 


DaxTE UND MANOBLLO,” by Samuel Meisels 
(Verlag Die Vienna). The supposed 
relations between Immanuel of Rome and Dante 
constitute a literary problem with which Jewwh 
writers have lately, in more than one quarter, 
attempted to deal, with no conclusive result. It 
may be merely a coincidence that two contem- 
porary poets should have dealt with the same theme, 
one in Italian and one in Hebrew, but there i at 
least circumstantial evidence for believing that 
there was friendship between the two. Mr. 
cline laims al final pie pounceipent, though his 
is in favour of the friendship theory. He wrt 
attractively « mn both poete, but the very piffiing 
additional essays included in the brochure are out 
of keeping with those on his main theme. 


uZejt. 


“Dern Numerus Clausus m Der 
by Joseph Lazarus (Der Neue 
This is a short hietory of the 
Jewish Contmbutions to civiliation intended 
comfort the Jewish youth affected by the numerug 
clausus agitation in Continental universities. It 
if a concise survey of the manner in which oa 
Jews have proved a blessing to the nations, der pi 
the hareh treatment the y have received from most, 
The author pays a tribute to the liberal spirit pre- 
Vatling in thie country, but a little care would have 
obviated the error of deserih ng the \ iceroy of 
India as “Sir Isaac Rufus.” 


Verlag, Leiyeic). 
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WHAT POPULATION CAN PALESTINE SUPPORT? 


LF 

Vt je easy to enumerate a lengthy list of eomme- 
dities which Palestine could be made to procuce. 
Mt is easy, bat it is misleading... There 
range of commodities which Palestme, like a good 
many othe contd produ at a lowe, 
but a bare catalogue of abstract possibilities is of 
little value and is in itself ne answer to the question 
what population Palestine can support. 

It is no answer, that is te say, if the population 
which Palestirie can support means the population 


countries, 


which can maintain itecif in Palestine by re own 
exertions. When the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force was in the held. Paleetime im reased ite 


population by something hke haifa million souls. 
The newcomers were not maintained in idleness. 
They were hard at work. but their numbers bore 
no relation whatever to the economic 
Palestine. ‘This, of a reductio 
dum, but it » ws an extravagant illustration of 
a fallacy to be guarded avainet. The 
which Palestine can support is not eq 
the population which 

without becoming a charge on. the local 
por 
work 
productive work. 
if the new eettlers were revarded as 


of 


ad absur- 
popolation 
ivairnt 10 
can be marniamed there 
revenuce, 
the population for which 
t 


would be 


is it equival nt to 


can be provided, even if in one sense 
t} only 


metaphorically 


| 


speaking, a parrison, périorming a function which 
ehtitied them to maintenance quite es pectlive 
of their ability to pay their way on an cconomuc 
footing 

if, on the othe: hand, the pulat on of Palestim 
10 be li-s in the rover cf the 
term, it must eubmit to the same inexecratle laws 


ax operate everywhere else. 

Even if Palestine were econom) 
iained,.it would still havé to use naking 
the most of itself. it coukd, on the one hand, 
content itself with the population which it could 
directiy support from its own interna! 
ht could, on the other hand, decide to imake those 
resources go as far as possible by economurimg iis 
energies and concentrating on ite own «pecialities. 
There would be cases in which a given effort, trans- 
lated into specialities for export, would buy a 
larger amount of a given commodity than an equal 
effort would produce at 
comunon-sense would clearly purchasing 
abroad. Thus, the of Palestine 
would in any event have to be weizbed as well as 
measured. 


aly seli-con 


on 


home. in such cases, 
suppest 


natural res OuUurces 


This aspect of the matter, however, becomes 
all the more important when it is remembered that 
Palestine is, in point of fact, very far from being 
self-contained. There of 
indispensable commodities which, so far as can be 
forese< it will always be “OTL led Lo buy al road. 
Por those commodities, it must compete in the world 
warket. In return for them it must supply goods 
and services on the same scale as other purchasers. 
Hf it cannot pay the price, it will have to go withou 

If it pays a higher price than it can afford, it wi i 
eventually find itself in the same position as any 
other spendthrift. its ability to secure ite essential 
imports depends, therefore, on the extent to which 
it can dispose of goods and services abroad at 
competitive prices, without ezelling at a lose. if 
man live! by bread alone, the population problem 
might be simply solved by the extension of the 
acreage under crops. they are, 
it is @ question, not only of what Palestine is capable 
of producing, but of what it can afloreto import. 


are a large number 


Things being &u 


Delayed one week in publication. 


ma wide 


By Leonard Stein, B.A. 


All this is elementary, obut when the future of 
Palestine is discussed, it is, ior one reason 01 
another, apt to be forgotten... 

Nor is it always rememberes that it is obvicusty 
unprofitable to discuss the population problem 


in the abstract. Jt all depénds on the standard 
of life. There is a clear distinction between 
maximum population—the largest mumber oi 
persons ‘'who can subsist m a given ares 

and optimum density—the density which will 
ensure the maximum return per head.” ‘Lhis 


does not mean that Palestine could not combme 
an increased population with an improved standard 
of life: but it does mean that a pornt must seone 
or later be reached at which a choice must be made 
between lowering the standard and limsting tbe 
population. 

it follows that there is no fixed | 
the fulness or emptiness of Palestine can be 
ured. 


riterion by which 
- 
lhe density of population shows the widest 
variations in different parts of the world. Egypt 
bas 1061 inhabitants to the square mile, Barbador 
941, Java 680, and Mauritius 522. It does not 


follow that Germany is grossly under-pepuiated with 


810 inhabitants to the sauare mile. or Wales with 
1). or even Denmark with I80. Coming nearer 
home. the Lebanon is at jeast three times 7 nei 


four tomes as clense ly populated as Palestine. but 


though striking, not altorethnes 


he 


a* conclusi Ve as it seems. Not only is the Lebanese 
standard of life substantially lower than that of 
the Jowish immigrants who are sett Palestine, 
but a stoady stream of emigrants, amounting 
before the warto upwards of 20,000 a year, suggest: 
that the Lebanon itself may be over-crowded. 

Che population of Palestine was shown by the 
census of October, 1922, as 757,182, which work: 
out at about 75 per square mile, or about 108 per 
equare. mile of the habitable area. The census 


103.331 and 


density is 


returns include taking the 


settied population only, the recluced 
to about®5 per square mile, or about 93 per square 
mile of the habitable area. It is be yond reasonable 
doubt that this figure can be ver 
upon. It is, however, difficult to go 
much beyond this generalisation. The population 
which Palestine can support is “obviously not a 
fixed quantity which can be arrived at by screntite 
calculation. The most that can be attempted is to 
in¢asure it by some appropriate standard. 

In view of the natural endowments of Palestine, 


¥ substantially 
impreved 


manufac 


the analovy of the great turing countries 
is of no assistance. Similarly, the analogy. ol 
couftries with an Asiatic or African standard of 


life throws little or no light on the 
tine 


A mor 


ability of Paies- 
to absorb Jewish immigration. 

instructive criterion is, perhaps, supplied 
by such a country as Denmark. 
fertile four-tifths of 


tive—and it has spe jalised in screntilic 


soil iis total areca od 

ing. 
lt has some well-developed industries,* which com- 
mand an ample supply of skilled labour, and it 
bas an important source of wealth in the entrepOt 
trade of Copenhagen. Denmark has thus made 


the most of natural endowments, which, though in 


some respects inferior, and in other superior, to 
those of Palestine, may, on the whole, be fairly 
compared with them. In an area half as large 


again as that of Palestine west of the Jordan, 


Denmark supports a population of roughly three 
millions, increasing at the rate of a trifle over | 
cent. The same density would giv & Palee 


See Sir Willian des, Population and Use mploy- 
ment.” (Address delivesed before the Aseocjation, 
1923, p. 16.) 


a yom. 


am) Near urably hi 


but if 


tune about twe million inhabitants, or about three 
times aS manyas it had in 1922. Some allowance 
must, however, be made for the difference in the 
standard of Lie, The Danish standard is not only 
gher than that of .the Arabs of 
Palestine, but is also higher than that of the average 
Jewish séttler. Against this must set the 
obvious fact that so far, at any rate, as the Arabs 
are concerned, the lower standard of life is accom- 
panied by a much lower level of production, The 
nett result is that the Danish analogy, for what it 
is worth, suggests a figure of shout two millions, 
an uncertain addition representing the exces 
of the saving on a smaller consumption per head 
loss on a lower production, With a 
population of this size, Palestine would—on the 
Danieh analogy~-have reached the point at which 
it could hardly do more than provide for a moderate 
natura! 


The 


be 


over the 


Increase, 

whole calculation is purely hypothetical, 
this guess be even approximately correct, 
it follows that as time goes’ on Palestine will be able 


absorb a substantial number of new settlers. 


In any estimate that may be attempted, however, 
it ix obviously necessary to allow for the natural 
increase of the existing population. The birth 
rate. in 1922 was 42.39 per 1,000 and the death- 
rate was 18.75. The corresponding rates for 
England and Wales in 1921] were 22.4 and 12.1, 
The birth-rate, which is at present abnormally 
high, will probably tend to fall with a rise in the 


‘tandard of living, but agaist this must be sét the 


efiect wi marked and continuous improve. 


the 


ment im the al and sanitary services is destined 
death-rate, 
mortality, 


| (44) births 


to have an and more particularly 
which stood in 1922 at 136 
in the rural areas and 205 in the 
ed with 83 in England and Wales, 
Balancing the fallim thedeath-rate against the fall in 
the birth 
be a 

Assuming, however, that the birth-rate and death- 
rate remain for the present at about the 1922 level, 
the result is a nett annual increase of 23.64 per 
1,000, or about 17,000 on the population of about 
750,000, In ten years the cumulative increase at 
this would a little under 200.000. I1¢ 
follows that there can, even in theory, be no ques- 
tion of Palestine filled up by the natural 
increase of the population within a measurable 
period of time. ‘This point, is ip apy 
of little If there ig 
reason to believe that Palestine could support a 


on infantil 
pel 
towns, a8 Compal 
rate, the eventual outcome will probably 
ertain reduction im the nett annual increase. 


rate be’ 


being 


however, 
Case. practical importance. 
population of something over two millions, it is 
only on the assuinption that the most is made of 
ite resources, It obvious, as a matter of common- 
sense, that the most will not bp made of them by 
its present inhabitants. If, Aherefore, it is left 
to itself, as it stands, the population which a fully- 
developed Palestine could support—whatever it 
‘will not merely not be attained for many 
generations ; it will never be attained atall. Long 
before this stage was reached, an Arab Palestine 
would find itself over-crowded and would have to 
relieve itself by emigration, While, therefore, the 
existing po poe: n and its natural increase must 
be sihowed in estimating the number of new 
whe can be absorbed, the Maximum popr. 
lation is not a fixed quota, to be filled up alter. 
by natural increase or by immigration. 
immigration neither the maximum gor 


riat} 


the optimum will ever be reached. 


On the other hand, in calculating the maximum 
immigration, account must be taken of the natural 
increase ol, the immigrants themselyes, That 


~ 
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increase, moreover, is likely to be exceptionally 
large. The annual influx of Jewish immigrants 
includes a large paoportion of young men and 
women. In 1921, over 50 per cent, of the immi- 
grants were in the age group 20-30. Corresponding 
figures for later years are not at present available, 
but the percentage, though probably somewhat 
lower, is still considerable. If this tendency is 
maintained, as some extent at all events it: 
naturally will be, the Jewish population will at any 
given moment contain an abnormal proportion 
of persons of the marrying age, with obvious effects 
on the birth-rate. 

It is clearly impossible to place a precise value 
on the factor of natural increase, whether in the 
case of the existing inhabitants or of the new 
settlers, but it is obvious that the number of immi- 
grants who can be absorbed falls far short of the 
difference between the present population and any 
hypothetical maximum. If a population of about 
2,010,000) be imagined to correspond roughly to 
the optimum density, and if inimigration be assumed 
to proceed at an annual rate of 18,000 gross and 
15,000 net, the result at the end of tuiny years, 
when about 450,000 immigrants would have been 
absorbed, would be a total population of something 
over two millions, and a Jewish population in- 
creased from 84,000 in 1922 to about 750,000. 
These figures lay no claim to mathematical exacti- 
tude, but they serve to illustrate roughly the general 
character of the population problem. 

It should be clearly understood that the whole of 


the foregoing argument relates solely to Palestine 
| 


west of the Jordana Under 4) nichit ions 
other 
Trans} 
and it 
to pet 
politic 
selves 
relea 
tend 
therefe 
of the 
bilities 
comph 
Eve 
the W 
calouls 
the m 
mate 
may | 
in the 
the 1 
then 
facts 
labor 
taki: 
that 
hard 
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Subvention them year bs 


point’ of view, they must inevitably tend to keep 
the population down by restricting production. 
How these tendencies will develop, time alone will 
show. The available evidence suggests that in 
Palestine, a8 elsewhere, when abstractions begin to 
collide with realities, common-sense comes into its 
own. But this is only one of the many uncertain 
factors in a problem of which it is at present much 
too early to offer a cut-and-dried solution. What is 
important is to recognise that the question is not 
merely what population Palestine can contain, but 
what additional population can support itself in 
Palestine by its own exertions at a European 
standard of life. 

This, it need hardly be said, does not mean that 
the new Palestine must be left to sink or swim. 
Like any other new country, it must be helped to 
find its feet. Assisted settlement is no more de- 
moralising in Palestine than it is anywhere else, 
But assisted settlement is not 
doles, subventions, and -relief-w. 
fusion of the early daya) these 
indispensable as’ emengenoy 
selves, however, they can lead n 
the purely practical reasem th: 
out of the question to provide 
enough scale to produce any app 

Take, for example, the 
colonisation. It may be 
whether it is desirable® is 
make a few selected colonists a 
buildings, stock, seeds, andbequilp: 


rear 


| 


— 


J a4 fags 
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If, therefore, the Jews are to play their allotted 
part in the work of reconstruction, there are, 
broadly speaking, three main functions°which they 
can usefully perform. 

There is first the prosaic but vitally important 
function of providing Palestine, on reasonable 
terms, with sufficient capital for the full develop 
ment of its resources. 

Palestine is quite incapable of financing itself, 
On the other hand, its intrinsio attractions, as com. 
pared with those of its competitors for financial 
favours, are not such as to make any special appeal 
to the foreign investor, There may be one or two 
enterprises for which money could be found abroad 
without much difficulty, but the all-round develop. 
ment of Palestine is not an undertaking which 
would be likely to attract a generous flow of capital 
in the ordinary course, In default of any special 


claims to attention, Palestine wonld ha-~ 
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THE JEWS OF -MESOPOTAMIA. 


A study of the peoples of Mesopotamia involves 
a backward leap into the past. A distinguished 
French savant, M. André Servier, has shown, in 
an interesting and exhaustive study of the Islamic 
religion, that this cult has ever impeded progress, 
and that the peoples who live under its domination 
are fettered in their development. With this the 
writer is in full accord. New ideas, new inventions 
are accepted on sufferance, as it were, but the 
impression is given.that the Arab would much prefer 
to remain as he is. 

This is, of eourse,,a pity from the point of view 


progress... But @ sojourn 1 im these heat- 


By Dr. H. H. Tracy. 


spectacular fortune was made by an ex-belluimchi.* 
In this prosperity, the. Jews shared but were not 
predominant. ~ The really startling fortunes were 
made, and fitquently. gambled away, by Armenians 
and. Greeks. 

The business life of the ive centres itself in. the 
cafés which surround the market square. Here 
all the dealings in exchanges and paper securities 
take place. As the main export of Basrah is the 
seasonal crop of dates,.there are five months in 
which advances on growing crops ave eagerly sought 
for. Discounting these bills or compyala for five 
months is a profitable game, but. made much more 

and. dangerous by present-day fluctuations 


nge.. 
cial Wife of the wives and family in Basrah 
lim their homes. A short walk through 
Stegetse or a drive in an arabana.”’’ is 
@fdoor recreation. In Baghdad the 
uarter is equally well defined, although 
@atural boundary. It oceupies the 
(ind of the city on the left or eastern bank 
grié... It. is close to the.three banks which 
Exehange Square. This last is not the 
mafeet place of Basrah, but overshadows 
neial importance. In the early days of 
sties, millions of rupees changed hands 
the abnermal financial operations were 
by. heavy ere on exchange values 
COLO Lies. 


fifteen yards of the main, brilliantly lighted 


thoronghfare. 

Another blind alley vocation is that of “ runner’ 
toan Arab tradesman in the fraud bazaars. 

In the two years following the Armistice, Baghdad 
was full of officers and men awaiting demobilisa- 
tion and seeking curios, carpets, brasses and other 
antiques. The small Arab dealer usually knew no 
English. The young Jews would patrol the 
bazaars, seize on likely eustomers, and take them 
to their .Amployer’s khan. They would act as 
interpreters during the bargain, and would en- 
deavour to try and impress the customer by a show 
of hostility to the dealer. Their patter ran on 
stereotyped lines : 

* He asked four hundred rupees for this carpet, 
sir. I think it is too much. Offer him three 
hundred, and perhaps he will take three-fifty——" 

‘What? Too much, Sahib? On my life, 
Major, look at the stitch—-and the sheén.”’ 

A rapid dialogue with the dealer in Arabic. 

“Do you know what I tell him, Sahib.? I tell 
him you are my friend and he must take three 
hundred.” 

More exchanges and then a free fight with the 
dealer, who, overpowered by his assistant, finally 
relinquished the bargain at some fifty oa cent. 
above his normal profit. 

A profitable, wit-sharpening game while it lasted, 
But the amusing days of the “ runner " are finished, 
| rlich, the Enghsh learnt values, 
» trade he has to find his own 


ce of the Jews was in the 
sp only. The native physicians, 
or Smyrna training, have crept 
nfficient numbers. Hence it is 
te Jew when he decides to have 
e thing thoroughly. He will 
itant to another, acquiring a 
and prescriptions, which he 
last doctor when the consulta- 
i gone the round, he seeks for 
pment and selects his final line 
if. In private life the Jew is, 
the soul of hospitality. His 
levotion to offspring. ‘There is 
parenthood. ‘The size of her 
's crowning glory. Sterility is 
pter. 

amily marry in turn according 
occasional rarity, a wilful 
punger brothers, therefere, with 
fen meeting a family of some, 
us, all intent on marrying and 
question always arises in one’s 
they all going to do?” ‘Their 
ing, as we have seen, limited, 
black in a country which is 
ing still, They are as local in 
bvey of partridges. migration 
~. But the problem has prob- 
time, and has found its own 
Smiiden to the stranger in their 
my of their acquaintance is @ 
gews look exclusively to France 
Beducation; but tothe English 
Stairplay. ‘Their faith in the 
Bring sume of the late crises in 
wibed as touching. 


E MEAN. 


Seenides has embodied into, and 
point of, his ethical system 

be of the Mean. The criterion 

+ Virtuous, accordirg to the Greek 
of either extreme. 
imonides opens the Fourth, and 
his Chapters with this statement ; 
re good are such as are moderate 
termediate position between two 
them had, one being excess aad 
hcy. The virtues are the states 
be soul which ocoupy an imter- 
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increase, moreover, is likely to be exceptionally 
large. The annual influx of Jewish immigrants 
includes a large psoportion of young men and 
women. In 1921, over 50 per cent. of the immi- 
grants were in the age group 20-30. Corresponding 
figures for later years are not at present available, 
but the percentage, though probably somewhat 
lower, is still considerable. If this tendency is 
maintained, as to some extent at all events it 
naturally will be, the Jewish population will at any 
given moment contain an abnormal proportion 


of persons of the marrying age, with obvious effects. 


on the birth-rate. 

It is clearly impossible to place a precise value 
on the factor of natural increase, whether in the 
case of the existing inhabitants’ or of the new 
settlers, but it is obvious that the number of immi- 
grants who can be absorbed falls far short of the 
difference between the present population and any 
hypothetical maximam. If a population of about 
2.4K),000 be imagined to correspond roughly to 
the optimum density, and if immigration be assumed 
to proceed at an annual rate of 18,000 gross and 
15,000 net, the -result at the end-of thirty years, 
when about 450,000 immigrants would have been 
absorbed, would be a total population of something 
over two millions, and a Jewish population in- 
creased from 84,000 in 1922 to about 750,000. 
These figures lay no claim to mathematical exacti- 
tudd but they serve to illustrate roughly the general 
character of the population problem. 

It should be clearly understood that the whole of 
the foregoing argument relates solely to Palestine 
west of the Jordan. Under the conditions which 
now prevail there can be no question of the economic 
development of ‘Transjordania proceeding pg 
with that of Western Palestine. (rr the 
other hand, it is hardly possible to suppose that 
Transjordania, with its great tracts of fertile soil 
and its rich agricultural promise, is to be consigned 
to permanent stagnation. Whatever may be its 
political statas, efonomic forces will work them- 
selves out, and the energies which are now being 
relea od in Western Palestine will sooner or later 
tend to overflow across the Jordan. It must, 
therefore, be borne in mind that for the purposes 
of the present argument the considerable possi- 
bilities of Palestine east of the Jordan have been 
completely disregarded. 


pas 


Even so far as Weatern Palestine is concerned, 
The 
calculations which have been attempted can, at 
the most, supply a working hypothesis. Any esti- 
mate of the population of the new Palestine which 
may be hazarded at the present stage can only be 
in the natare of guesswork, and must leave a wide 
margin of error on either side. Quite apart from 
the natural endowments of Palestine, which are 
themselves uncertain, much depends on the human 
factor and, not least, on the attitude of Jewish 
labour. The immigrants vary in quality, but, 
taking it all in all, it would probably be true to say 
that there was never a body of men willing to work 
harder for a more modest reward than *“e Jews 
who are to-day entering Palestine. In the agricul 
tural settlements, in particular, there is, in many 
cases, hardly any limit to what the pioneers will 
cheerfully endure. On the other hand, Jewish 
labour in Palestine has its own idiosyncrasies. 
It cultivates a somewhat rigid, angular erced which 
is apt to make it the slave of catchwords having 
little application to the conditions of life in Palestine, 
and to blind it to economic realities. it has aA 
genuine passion for social justice. Deeply im- 
pressed by the evils which disfigure the social 
system elsewhere, it is convinced that in Palestine 
® fresh start can and should be made. This is one 
side of its idealism, but the other side is a morbid 
suspicion of exploitation and an exagyerated con- 
ception of what is due to human dignity. Thus 
Jewish labour tends to develop a veiled antagonism 
to private enterprise in industry as such, forgetting 
that little progress can be made in Palestine at the 
present stage unless private persons can be induced 
to embark their capital in, experiments involving 
an exceptionally high degree of risk. The same 
vendency shows itaelfin agriculture. Jewish labour 
is sometimes inclined to ride its co-operative 
theories to death and to Waste itself on freakish 
experiments in communal ownership such as have 
often been attempted ‘by other idealists and have 
as often collapsed. These features of the Jewish 


the whole discussion is purely speculative. 


Isbour movement in Palestine have their own 


interest and value; but from a purely economic 


point’ of view, they must inevitably tend t&@’keep 
the population down by restricting production. 
How these tendencies will develop, time alone will 
show. The available evidence suggests that in 
Palestine, as elsewhere, when abstractions begin to 
collide with realities, common-sense comes into he 
own. But this is only one of the many uncertain 
factors in a problem of which it is at present much 


too early to offer awut-and-dried solution. Whatis 
On the other hand, ¥s intrinsic attractions, as com. 


important is to recognise that the question is not 
merely what population Palestine can contain, but 
what additional popalation can support itself in 
Palestine by its own exertions at a European 
standard of. life. 

This, it need hardly be said, does not mean that 
the new Palestine must be left to sink or swim. 
Like,any other new country, it must be helped to 
find its feet. Assisted settlement is no more de- . 
moralising in Palestine than it is anywhere else. 
But assisted settlement is not another name for 
doles, subventions, and relief-works. In the con- 
fusion of the early days, these may at times be 
indispensable as* emergency ‘measures. In them- 
selves, however, they can lead nowhere, if only for 
the purely practical reason that it is obviously 
out of the question to provide them on a large 
enough soale to produce any appreciable effect. 

Take, for example, the problent of agricultural 
colonisation. It may be perfectly practicable— 
whether it is desirable is another question—te 
make a few seleeted colonists a free gift of land, 
buildings, stock, seeds, and equipment, and even to 
subvention them year by. year, if they still are 
unable to make their ‘holdings pay. But it is 
obvious that on these lines colonisation will be pro- 
hibitively expensive, and can only be carried out 
within very narrow limits. Under such conditions 
the maximum resources’ which are likely, on the 
most liberal estimate, to be available will be rapidty 
swallowed up. 

If, therefore, the point of financial exhaustion 
is not to be reached before any substantial progress 
has been made, the capital invested cannot be per- 
manently written off. There is no need to apply 
this principle with pedantic rigidity. Jews in 
other parts of the world, acting through the Zionist 
Organisation or some other body, may, for example, 
think it worth while to contribute to the cost of 
giving the colonist a start, seeking no repayment 
beyond the knowledge that they are helping to 
lay the foundations of ‘the new Palestine. They 
are merely playing, mutatis mutandis, the same part 
as is played by the State when it contributes out 
of public funds to the cost of housing the English 
workman. Subsidized farms are in themselves no 
more demoralising in Palestine than. subsidized 
houses in England. On the other hand, the colonist 
in Palestine can no, more be made a present of his 
farm than the English workman can be housed 
rent-free. Whatever contribution may be made 
a fonds perdu it is essential that a substantial 
proportion of the capital expenditure should be 
charged to the holding and eventually repaid out of 
income. If this is done, the investment becomes 
reproductive, and every successful settlement helps 
to pay for the next. If it is not done, not only will 
capital be immobilised, but the colonist, relieved of 
all responsibility for the provision of capital, will be 
disposed to consider himself entitled as of right to an 
income. 

If the capital, or the bulk of it, is to be charged 
to the holding, it follows that the initial outlay 
must not be on such a scale as to start the coloniat 
with a millstone of debt round his neck. It also 
follows, on the other hand, that once a4 start is made, 


a clear distinction must be drawn between pro-. 


viding him with loans for the conduct of a remunera- 
tive business and providing him with further sub- 
sidies after it has become apparent that there is no 
prospect of his paying his way. If the whole 
enterprise is not to be put on an unsound footing, 
there can be no throwing of good money after bad. 

The same principle applies to industry. There 
is ample scope for what may be called imaginative 
finance. The more fully the possibilities of Pales- 
tine are explored, the better. Palestine can only 
be the gainer if the Jews are prepared to make 
adventurous experiments even at the risk of occa- 
sionally burning their fingers. But such experiments 
cannot be relief-works in disguise. However 
freely capital may be available, its function in 
industry, as in agriculture, is not to keep unhealthy 
enterprises alive on their sick-beds, but to help 
healthy enterprises on to their feet, 


to play. 


If, therefore, the Jews are to play their allotted 
part’ in the work of reconstruction,’ there are 
broadly speaking, three main functions which they 
can usefully perform. , 

There is first the prosaic but vitally important 
function of providing Palestine, on reasonatls 
terms, with sufficient capital for the full develop 
ment of its resources, 

Palestine is quite incapable of financing iteclt. 


pared with those of its competitors for financial 
favours, are not such as to make any special appeal 
to the foreign investor. There may be one or two 
enterprises for which money could be found abroad 
without much difficulty, but the all-round develop. 
ment of Palestine is not an undertaking which 
would be likely to attract a g@ferous flow of capital 
in the ordinary course, In default of any special 
claims to attention, Palestine would have to wait 
its turn, and to do the best it could with such capita! 
as might slowly dribble in. 

It is here that the Jews have an opportunity o: 
rendering Palestine a signal service. For them, 
Palestine is not on precisely the same footing as 
other fields of investment. They bave a special 
interest in facilitating its rapid development to 
the full extent of its. resources, Thus it devolyés 
upon them to do for Palestine something roug!|y 
analogous to what the British investor has done for 
the British Dominions and dependencies—to fecd 
it with whatever capital it can absorb, and to nurse 
it through its economic infancy into a self-reliant 
manhood, 

But before Palestine can develop itself, it must. 
know itself. Here, too, the Jews: have their part 
The more limited the natural resources of 
Palestine, the more essential it is, from the Jewish 
point of view, that they should be minutely «x 
plored. The Jews, therefore, haye every incentive 
for hazarding capital in adventurous experime”!». 
Thus the second service which they may: be expect ed 
to render—it is really an aspect of the first— is ¢/:a! 
of ensuring that the possibilities of Palestine are 
exhaustively tested. 

Their third function is of a somewhat differs: 
order. In the development of. Palestine, thery is 
work to be done which is indispensable to} \'s 
economic welfare, but which private aioe 
cannot expected to undertakes 
example is afforestation. Afforestation will n't 
only restore to Palestine the timber of which it | .+ 
long been denuded, but will help to reclaim «+ 
sand-dunes, drain its marshes, and improve 
health. But though it will eventually yield a rich 
return, the return will be long delayed and in par' 
indirect. It is obvious, therefore, that it can no 
more be carried out in Palestine than anywhere 
else as a business operation. Afforestation must, 
for practical purposes, be regarded as a publi 
service to be provided for from public funds. It 
would, in ordinary circumstances, be a matter for 
the State. In Palestine the State is deing as much 
as it can afford. Its resources, however, are 
severely limited, and if afforestation is to be carried 
out on an adequate scale, other funds, which mean 
in this case Jewish funds, must be largely drawn 
upon. 

The anti-malarial work in which Jewish public 
bodies are supplementing the efforts of the public 
health authorities, and their contributions to 
technical education and to agricultural experiment 
and research are other salient examples of the 
investment of capital a fonds perdu, not by way of 
subsidizing a particular individual or enterprise, 
but in the general interests of the community. 

{t is on these lines that fruitful work can be done 
for Palestine in the economie sphere by the Jews 
outside it. What is required of them is not to 
raise a few exotic plants in a hot-house, but to 
increase the aground fertility of the soil. Their 
function, in other words, is not to keep the new 
Palestine on an allowance. but to equip it as fully 
as may be for its strugule for existence. If they 
cannot themselves create a self-supporting society, 
they can do much to create such conditions as will 
favour its development in the natural course. 
They can hardly do more. They can give the new 
Palestine a start in life—they cam hold out 4 
helping hand to it in time of need—but unless it 
is to be frankly parasitic, its future, like that of 
any other country, must in the long run, be mainly 
determined by the extent of its natural resources 
the wisdom of its Government, and the ability. 
energy, and enterprise of its people. 
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THE JEWS OF -MESOPOTAMIA. 


A study of the peepics of Mesopotamia involves 
a backward leap into the past. A distinguished 
French savant, M. André Servier, has shown, in 
an interesting and exhaustive study of the Islamic 
religion, that this cult has ever impeded progress, 
and that the peoples who live under its domination 
are fettered in their development. With this the 
writer is in full accord. New ideas, new inventions 
are accepted on sufferance, as it were, but the 
impression is given that the Arab would much prefer 
to remain as he @ 

This is, of Yoyrse, a pity from the point of view 
of progress. But it makes a sojourn in these heat- 
swept lands of interest to those who delight in 
studying peoples. In Iraq, one sees the Arab in 
his most primitive form of the Bedouin, cruel, 
izeacherous, and bloodthirsty. But the Mussulman 
represents a recent page in the history of the world. 
One sees a primitive Christian church, the Chaldean 
sect, which, ome dares venture, has not changed 
ite doctrines or modified its ritual appreciably in 
the jast sixteen centuries. 

And then the Jewish communities, living on suffer- 
ance among these wild fanatics, the only econ- 
necting link being some far-away common in Semitic 
origin, but miles apart in culture and outlook. © 

The oldest religious community of ali is possibly 
the Sabwans, who claim descent from the inhabi- 
tants of Sheba. . Another acceunt makes out that 
the original Sabaans havé disappeared, and that 
their present prototypes are descended from. a 
primitive tribe of devil worshippers who suddenly 
toly Book to avoid 
the extinction they so richiv deserved. To anyone 
acquainted with the mild and placid Sabwan of 
to-day, this theory of a. rapid change of heart seems 
cifieult to belheve. 

But it is 
we have a riupiber of isclats communities, living 
in @ country which 


claimed to be followers of the 


the Jews that interest us to-cay. Here 
has, so far, given them no en- 
couragement to develep a national feeling, and but 
little hope of advancement in public affairs. And the 
reaction to environment has had its natural results. 

The Jew of Mes« potamia does not cultivate the 
land or engage in any form of manufactures. He 
is the merchant, the money-changer, the middle- 
man. His ceeupation keeps him to the market 
place ; hie desire for security keeps him within the 
boundaries of his quarter. So we find the whole 
of-the Jewish population, approximately a third of 
the whole nation of Iraq (we use the werd nation 
for want of a better) huddled together in the larger 
towns. Baghdad; Basrah, Mosul, Amara, Hillah, 
and Khaniquin contain these colenies in this order, 
of magnitude. By Basrah, we understand the 
pert consisting of the three townships of Ashar 
(the actua) port), Basrah city (two miles inalnd), 
and Makina and Maryil (the war-time docks). 
Here the Jews live exclusively in the old city of 
Basrah. On the occupation by British troops in 
1914, a tranquility fell on the city which has never 
been disturbed. Although the thief flourishes all 
over Arabia, life is as safe in this city as in an 
The advent of the British 
gave an extraordinary opportunity to the local 
traders. By 1920° Basrah had become a city of 
profiteers. Smal} tally-clerks with previous salaries 
of three or four Turkish liras (forty to fifty shillings) 
a month, blossomed cut as contractors, and reck- 
oned their worth in lakhs of rupees. ‘The most 


English country town. 


centred in their homes. 


By Dr. H. B. .Tracy. 


spectacular fortune was made by an ex-bellumechi.* ~ 


In this prosperity, the. Jews shared but were not 
predominant. The really startling fortunes were 
made, and frequently. gambled away, by Armenians 
and Greeks. 

The business life of the Jew centres itself in the 
cafés which surround the market square. Here 
all the dealings in exchanges and paper securities 
take place. As the main export of Basrah is the 
seasonal crop of dates, there are five months in 


which advances on growing crops are eagerly sought — 


for. Discounting these bills or compyala for five 
months is a profitable game, but. made much more 
intricate and dangerous by present-day fluctuations 
in Exchange. 

The social life of the wives and iamily in Basrah 
A short walk through 
the main streets or-a drive in an ‘ arabana.”. is 
the only outdoor recreation. In Baghdad the 
Jewish quarter is equally well defined, although 
it has no natural boundary. It occupies the 
middle third of the city on the left or eastern bank 
of the Tigris. It is close to the three banks which 
abut on Exchange Square. This last is not the 
fine open market place of Basrah, but overshadows 
it in financial importance. In the early days of 
the Armistice, millions of rupees changed hands 
daily, as financial. operations were 
increased by hea¥y -phunging on-exchange values 
and gambling in speculative commodities. 

Adjacent to Exchange .Square is the large area 
of the Grand Bazaar which is devoted to Manchester 
piece goods. The Jews of Iraq look on Manchester 
as the metropolis of England, containing as it dees 
their friends, partners, and business connections. 

As in Basrah, the Baghdadi Jew rarely strays 
beyond the city walls... The men are oceasigmally 
met in motors on the Hillah or Persian roads, but 
ages of violence. have left.their. mark... Their one 
promenade is the new Maude bridge of boats and 


the beautiful .Maude Gardens on the. further side 


of the river. 


Thither every young Jew and Jewess 
The silken cloaks or abbas 


repair on 
‘form a kalei ypie feast.of colour. The sky-blue 


and pink shades predominate, and are diluted and 
enhanced by the white clothing and red tarbooshes 
of the men. The young girls all. wear that mest 
elegant of heed-dresses, a black mantilla. ‘The 
sunset parade is a nightly pageant of colour that 
forms one of the pleasanmtest memories of Baghdad. 

The activities of the Jews being purely mercantile, 
the question arises as to their future in a country 
which shows no economic progress. The young 
Jew takes te a clerical lifeas a duck takes to water. 
He attaches himself to a business firm or to a 
government department. The ambitious lad will 
travel from one job to anether in order to get 
experience. Two years.in a business firm, one year 
in Customs to study import figures, and a year in 
a bank to get hold of the principle of exchanges. 
The sentor clerks in most concerns are Christians. 

The Jew is practically barred from the army. 
The Turks used to levy a capitation tax in lieu of 
military service. More active spheres in life are 
not sought by them. One promising young 
scholar broke from tradition by joming the 
police, and waa rapidly winning promotion by his 
zeal and ability. But one night he was deceyed 
up a side street and shot through the head within 


* Bellumchi—Boatman. 


fifteen yards of the main, brilliantly lighted 


‘to their employer's khan. 
interpreters during the bargain, and would en- | 


thoroughfare. 
Another blind alley vocation is that of “ runner ” 
toan Arab tradesman in the fraud bazears. 


In the two. years following the Armistice, Baghdad 


was full of officers and men awaiting demobilisa- 
tion and seeking curios, carpets, brasses and other 
antiques. The small Arab dealer usually knew no 
English. The young Jews would patrol’ the 
bazaars, seize on hikely customers, and take them 
They would act as 


deavour te try and impress the customer by a show 
of hostility to the dealer. Their patter ran on 
stereotyped lines : 

* He asked four hundred rupees for this carpet, 
sir. JI think it is too much. Offer him three 
hundred, and perhaps he will take three-fifty—-” 

“What? Too much, Sahib? On my hfe, 
Major, look at the stitch—-and the sheen.” 

A repid dialogue with the dealer in Arabic. 

“Do you know what I tell him, Sahib? If tell 
him you are my friend and he must. take three 
hundred.” 

More exchanges and then a free fight with the 


dealer, who, overpowered by his assistant, finally - 


relinquished the bargain at some fifty per cent. 
above his normal profit. 

A profitable, wit-sharpening game while it lasted, 
But the amusing days of the * runner ”’ are finished. 
The Arabs learnt English, the English learnt values, 
If the Jew wishes to trade he has to find his own 
capital. 

My own experience of the Jews was in the 
beginning as patients only. The native physicians, 
mostly of Stamboul or Smyrna training, have crept 
back in more than sufficient numbers. Hence it is 
a good thing that the Jew when he decides to have 
a physician does the thing thoroughly. He will 
yo from one consultant to another, acquirmg a 
sheaf of diagnoses and prescriptions, which he 
openly shows to the last doctor when the consulta- 
tion is over. Having gone the round, he seeks for 
some point of agreement and selects his final line 
of treatment himself. In private life the Jew is, 
as in all countries, the soul of hospitality. His 
family life shows a devotion to offspring. ‘There is 
no shrinking fram parenthood. The size of her 
family is a woman's crowning glory. Sterility is 
looked on as a disaster. 

The sons of the family marry in turn according 
to seniority. The occasional rarity, a wilful 
bachelor, fills bis younger brothers, therefere, with 
consternation. When meeting a family of some, 
say, eight stalwart sens, all intent on marrying and 
raising a family, the question always arises in one’s 
rind, “ What are they all going to do?” ‘Their 
functions in life being, as we have seen, limited, 
their outlook looks black in a country which is 
economically standing still. They are as local in 
their thoughts as a covey of partridges. Emigration 
occurs to only a few. But the problem has prob- 
ably existed a long time, arid has found its own 
solution, although hidden to the stranger in their 
midst. The memory of their acquaintance is a 
pleasant one. The Jews look exclusively to France 
for their culture and education ; but tothe English 
for protection and fairplay. Their faith in the 
power of England during sume of the late crises in 
Irak can only be deseribed as touching, 


MAIMONIDES AND ARISTOTLE’S DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN. 


Moses Maimonides combined within himself 
two currents of thought. Hebrew and Creco- 
Arabic. A profound student of Jewish lore, he 


was at the same time an ardent disciple of the 
Aristotelian philcsophy ear taught by the Arab 
metaphysicians. To harmonise the two, or to 
explain the former in terms of the latter, seemed 
to be with him almost a ruling passion.. As a 
consequence, the outstanding characteristic of all 
bis work which touches Upeb ethics and philosophy 
is theamalgamation of these two intellectualsystems. 
Te determine bow much is Hebraic and how much 


By the Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, M.A. 


Hellenic is one of ths first problems suggested by 
his writings. 

We find the fullest expressioh of Maimonides’ 
ethical views in the treatise he prefaced to his 
Commentary on the Mishnaic traetate Aboth, which 
is known by the title Thamaniat Fusul, “The 
Eight Chapters” (1). Even after a. cursory 
reading, one is immediately struck by the preva- 
lence of Aristotelian ideas and terminology. In 


(1) The Arabic text was translated inte Hebrew by Ramuel 
iba Dibbou. (died 1240), of which a critical edition with an 
English rendering was published by J. 1. Gorfinkle in 1912. 


4 


particular, Maimonides has embodied into, and 
made the central point of, his ethical system 
Aristotle's doctrine of the Mean. The criterion 
of the good and the virtuous, according to the Greek 
philosopher, is the avoidance of either extreme. 
And similarly Maimonides opens the Fourth, and 
most important, of his Chapters with this statement + 
“ Actions which are good are such as are moderate 
and occupy an intermediate position between two 
extremes, both of them bad, one being excess and 
the other deticiency. 
and habits of the soul which-cocoupy an vinter- 

lay bo. 
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ty. 
} mediate position between two depraved states, 


Oe of them consisting in too much and the other 
too little (2). 

Sach an opinion seems 50 unlike the Hebraic 
conception of virtue, that one ts prompted to 

\ inquire: How far is Maimonides successful in his 
aftempted combination of the two different modes 

of thought ? Does he sacrifice any part of the 
distinctivedy Jewish aspect in. his desire to har-. 


L% monise it with the Greek? Is the. resuitant 
compound appreciably and fundamentally 
& 
P-ofeaacor Moritz Lazarus is very decided and 
emphatic in his reply to these questions Al 
bottom, Maimonides expounds the ethics 01 
Aristotle.’ he deelares (3). Aad. elsewhere he 
writes: ‘It is astonishing that Maimonides shou! i 
have failed to note the infinite divergence bet woen 
(he Aristotelian and the Jewish moral doctrines 
6> conrpletely as to int the two 
virtnes of the Mean in the same breath, as it were, 
with the divine pattern of true, rea ethics, the 
ianer. profound rea*on for etarcai. conduct + 
A moa favourable estimal is by 
Lorah in th “af api Ma 
it is trie. describes all virtues as Moan states 
but his list of virtues 1s derived not from. hts meta 
j s but from. s f Aristotia 
moral concepts and that such an anathy, = 
et ovatus it cannot: be. doubted that 
iaisin, at all events this Wa Ltary 
aid needful. In Maimonides’ hands tne iaw of 
» 4 ‘ 
the Mean becomes a valuable ebhica , 
be uses it in behalf of a sane p and 
. 
BY ondance Of @Xcesses OF p gett & 
Fight» Chaptes but even thir defence 
“i Lar enough i he 
monides -use of the Greek dectrine can De shown 
from a taiure tO @atimat +h, 
wichtt held his system of ethics 
“at Maimon las Aas ti) tHe 
(3). and in the Talmud lt cannot be Gdoapteu 
tus asa generat suide Cona ne 
suffices up to a degree. By avoiding al. excess, 
man cannot go tar wrong jt provides, ab a 
event = ‘ful standa, i by which to. ft mes 
Actions in this acl Dy Mi 
ndes. He finds it a handy inatrument by the use 
of which to mark off. the radically wrong from. the 
riznht. ‘Too much. Of anything, foc tue average 
(2 be the writer fram Wolf's et 
A i 4 i,orfinkie's raion, DP 
vf Judavem Baglish translation. | 
(>) Maimonides, pp. 591 
Proverts KKK “isive me f poverty aor 
ri clesiastes ¥ Be aot righteous over- 
Th! wither make thyself overwise ie 
un 
(9?) Moel Raton 5a, tah quoted by Mai nonides the 
eat» Wolf, p. 32, Gorfink!+, p. 68. 


Imagine yourself, a Europeagz bred aad born, 

Bucidenly dropped info a towalet sifcoted the 

heart if the Pale of years ago What 


strange sight would present itse! 
as’ ynished ey ca Che prea’ majo of tho 
people, you .would goun discover, are living i 
eoniitions bor on the medueval,. Lhe 
communal justity yYAons, themseives th resu of 


conturies of living and of an artificial sag Ty - 
Sation, are quile intact, retaiming all 
the archaic Zeatures of the past and gone ages. A 
few mon, distinguished usually far more by their 
ogotism and boidness than by their intellectual 
superiority and acumen, are lording if over the 
people and doing their best to bring into the 
Ghetto a replica in miniature of the great and 
f? heartless Tsaristic autoccacy without. The social 
conditions, vou would find, are also of the thorough. 
going medieval genie. Modern industrialism, 
with ite blessings as well as its blights, has 
not yet profaned this sacred soil; while trans- 


portation and: midane of intercourse between 
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person, is bad. To squander. one's possessions 

recklessly, even in a good Cause, is as wicked aa to 

hoard them in miserly fashion, since it leads to a 

bad end, viz., poverty. The good man strikes the 

happy medium. He is neither niggardly nor 

extravagant: and similarly with the other moral 
; 


Lies. 


Thus far the resemblance between Aristotle and 


Maimonides on the subject o ftihe Mean. There 1s, 
on the other hand, a distinct difference also which 
should not be overlooked. To Aristotie; the Mean 


ia an End in itself; to Maimonides, it is the path 
leads to an End. According to the Greek 
view, the man who constantly adopts the happy 
medium. in his conduct is a perfect man. Always 
to embrace the Mean ts alwa: ys to be virtuous, 
Not 80 according to Maun :onide 4. The ad loption 
1e Mean as the guide of right conduct, from his 
point of view, is mot necessarily perfection ; it only 


prepares one for it. In his own phraseology, to 


sot in aceordance with the Mean eradicates the 


dizeases of the soul and keeps it in a healthy conc:- 
‘tion. But the healthy condition of the soul must 


not be regarded, in itself, as a sufficient’ End. 
Assuming 4 man wad cured himself of all his 
aoul-ailments, he iam 1 Maimonides’. opinion, 
perfect i - has merely trained himself for the 


strayggle.after the ultimate goal of human endeavour 


Lue net pte rian, ne says, must Keep all 


his soul's faculties under control in accordance with 

ason, after the manner we have stated in.the pre 
ceding chapter [which treats of the Mean]; and 
he should set before his eves one End, viz., to com 
orehend God, the mighty and great, so far ag the 
human being is able; by which T mean the know 
lajoe of Him He must make all his actions, both 
his activities and pasivities, and all that he utters 
thy 4 id. that a TP sh id not be A 
his deeds anything at all useless, i.¢.. a.deed which 
does not lead to this The of 


Mean! should b rat th sha ind ite 
iments mia fact mation 1 ord 
thal nay be freely disposed towards.the acquis: 
tion of knowledge and the attainment of the mora! 
art ntealleetual rues, arrive at that 
tartijer om it ts mamtained: 


nm toe other hand, all his condnet [in the foliow- 


zt Mea may be for the purpose of deriving. 

ite greatest amount Of Deneht. We have meri 


condition of lis body and its freedom from disease. 
he chooses the enjoyment of bodily health fas his 
hn thet the en} of food 
nleastr an i al! of them ive no true End 
tne ne nly stra COUTSe ts that 


fi} 3) ak as Aart. ken all his freedom 


at tae he alt n of his bods and the Con - 


tinuation of his existence in a sound condition, so 

that the instruments of the souls fa ulties, which 

are the limbs of the body, may remain soundand 

his sou! atrive without hindrance after the attain- 

ment of the moral and intellectual virtues ” (11) 
(10) Wolff, p. 82, Gorflakle. p. 
(11) Wolff, pp. 34f, Gordakle, p. TL, 


By Harold Berman, 


the various tewn’s and districts and thei 
inhabitan’s are still being tmaanawed 
in the manner in vogue im the days of the 
Pharaohs and the kings of Babylon. Modern 
means of communication are beginning to spring 
up here and there, but in a spasmodic and irregular 
manner, and are a3 yet rudimentary; an augury, 
perhaps, of things to come at some future and 
as yet undetermined day 

intellectual conditions are practically identical 
with those obtaining in the Polish Ghetto in the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. It is not, 
however, the golden medievalism of Spain and 
the North of France, wherein letters flourished 
and poetry, the sciences, and the philosophies of 
the Aristotelian and the Arabic schools were 
assiduously cultivated; but, rather, a dry and 
narrow Talmudic casuistry, the absorption in the 
dry-as-dust and bootless studies the total and 
rigid exclusion of ey orything « moment to 
living man, The people love leat nd honour 
the student, but it is the TalmudNid its com- 


{ From these wards it becomes perfectly clear that 

whereas in Aristotle's system the Mean leads directly 
to the ultimate Knd of ethics, in Maimonid:.' 
teaching the Mean leads tothe sound condition of 
the soul, which in turn predisposes the indiyid,,,) 
towards the moral and ‘intellectual virtues; an. 
these finally place him in the position of gaining 4 
knowledge of God, so far as it is attainable by finita 
beings Here, then, we have a fundamen',! 
difference so much between Aristotle ay) 
Maimonides, as between Hellenic and Hel); 
ethics ; and the divergence ia distinctly recognise 
by the mediaeval Rabbi. 

Our conclusion La, theref JTe, that, althou zh Ma 
monides made full use of the Mean in his ethi-.! 
system, he certainly did not lose sight of —to uss 
the phrase of Professor Lazarus—“the divin» 
pattern of true, real ethics, the inner, profound 
reason for ethical conduct.” 

The real basic principle of Jewish ethics is |); 
summed up in the phrase Imitatio Det, “ the 
tion of f God » “Ye shall be holy, for IT am ho! 
(Leviticus XLA, 2) ts the Biblical expression 0! 
and it prominently in the literature of 
Talmud (12). That Maimonides himself {::!!, 
understoed this dectrine and accepted it may be 
Ree TI fram the luding Passage of hia Mo 4 


Nehuchim Che Guide for the Perplexed,” w) 


the object of the enumeration of God's thi: 
attributes is the lesson. that we should acqy 
similar attributes. and aet accordingly. 
object of the above passage (13) is therefore i» 
declare that the Perfection, in which man can { 
glory, is attained by him when he has acquire! 
aa far as this is possible for man, the knowleii.> 
of Go |. the Kn wledge of His Providence, and 
the manrer in which it influences His creat 

thei: py and contnue existen Re Ha\ ny 
acquired this knowledge, he will then be determine 


always to seek loving kindness, judgment, an | 
and thus. te imitate the 
Crod 
Ma. w i then SPC TT). d 
to appreciate the sublimity of the J; » der 
as the ultimate gu.de in man’s actions: but | 
alae realises one must hy ave reacneii a 
ligh deyree of ethical culture before that idea! Ne 


he of service ta him, Previously te imitating | 
ways of God, one must have a quired a truce know 
ledze of “Him Knowledge of God, howe: 
depends upon the fit condition of the soul, 

in turn depends upon the avoidance of all exces: 
in this way is vi able to use Ariat 
concept without doing violence to Jewish teaching 
The Mean and the /mitatio Dei are not. contra 
dictory, a* Professor Lazarus affirms; they ar 
complementary in the remarkable system of ethics 


devised by Maimonides 


(12) See the illuminating ossay on this aubject in Abrahams 
Studees in Pharwaiam and the Gospels, aecondeeries, pp. 138-18. 


(13) He allades to Jeremiah IX. Thus saith the Lord 
Let not the wine man glory in his wisdom, neither Iet the 
mightyviian giory in bts iet not the rich man giory in 
his’ riches but tet him that giorieth glory im this. that he 
vunderstandeth antl kneweth Me. that [ am the Lord Whe 
<ercise mercy, justice aad right consness in the earth; for m 
these things delig’t 


FRISCHMAN: An Appreciation. 


mentaries that are being assiduously studied, and 
scarcely ever anything .else.- Here and there you 
may discoter, like seeds strewn by the careless 
hand upon the narrow strips of soil squeezed 
between barren rocks, or like the “ solitary sheaves " 
in the desert’s waste, a few students who stealthily 
cultivate the rudiments of modern knowledge and 
the rejuvenated Hebrew tongue, which latter 
study they | isually pursue, however, out of their 
sheer love for the sacred t mgue if self and without 
giving mach thought to the matter written in this 
ancient medium. «4 book written in mellifluous 
diction usually was, irrespective of theme or 
content, committed to memory, with all its artificial 
flourishes. rhetorical re: iundanc y and utter distor- 
tions of life, so that the « hoice passages May rea dily 
drop from the tip of the tongue or pen and the 
fortunate parroter of the thing duly be dubbed 

enlightened.” 

These few “ enlightened men—usually ithy 
merchants who had on occasion travelldd, in the 
course of their business, for some moderate distance 


» 
> 
‘ 
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> 
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away from their native townlet in the Pale, or the 
nowly-married youths of the Talmud-student type 
enjoying free board’ for a specified number of 
years (according to the custom of the times)—were 
assiduously devouring the few unripe books then 
being written, books teeming with childish dis- 
Cussions and impossible tales produced by tho 


naive and jejune writers of those immature days. 


On the Sabbath eve—after the ritual bath—and 


on Sabbath afternoons they faithfully perused the 


weekly Hamaggid, whose tone and content can be 
gauged from its superscription and motto: “It 
tells to Jacob” (i.e., the Jewish people) “ that 
which happened and is spoken of in all parts of the 
world, among all the inhabitants of the earth ; 
that which is sweet and that which is worthy of 
knowing to every Jew; for the bencfit of hims@jf 
and for the benefit of the Hebrew language.’ In 
reality, however, its tiny pages teemed with Bib- 
lical exegesis, didactic easays on things that were 
never apposite or apropos to life, or with arch«o- 
logical and philological dissertations by half-baked, 
amali-town savants; containing, besides, some 
indifferent gossip about the election of the Chief of 
some local Kahal, the burning down of the Com- 
munal bath-house or a synagog fight in some hamlet, 
and similar and sundry matters that 
very height of the Universe,” according to the 
stereotyped bombast of those days. The romances 
of Abraham Mapu, rich and mellifluous in their 
diction, clever in their reproduction of the language 
of the Prophets, but piffling in their content and 


atand at the 


absurd in their conception of life and human 


motivation and action, formed the staple fare of 
the hungry “ enlightened” ones. Mapu, let it be 
said here, in the childish simplicity of his soul as 
well as in his total ignorance of actual life outside 
of his own circumscribed Ghotto-orbit, simply took 
the lurid tales told by Suo of the dregs and the 
scums of the nineteenth century Paris slums and 
transferred them bodily to pastoral Judea in the 
days of the Judges, “ere there was yet a King inh 
Israel !.’ 

Gordon and Smolenskin, the two pillars of the 
modern: Hebrew literature, the one 
poet, 


great lyrical 
the other a polemical publicist and an 
indifferent novelist, were already in being, it is 
true; they had already wrought the most, as 
well as the best, of their work and had left their 
imoress upon their generation. But, outside ot 
their clearly defined respective fields, the former 
in the poetic and the latter in the publicistic sphere, 
their influence was acarcely exerted or noted. 
They were crilics of lfe—the Ghetto life—but 
not critics of letters. They satirised the life of the 
Ghetto Jew (quite frequently, with broad and un- 
even strokes), his peculiar outlooks and Anschauun- 
gen; but they were not critics, even of life, in the 
fuller and more comprehensive meaning of the 
term, They knew how to guilaw, how to laugh 
uproariously, but knew not the much gentler 
irony, the gentle raillery, or that pain-born laugh 
which overflows with compassion for the erring 
mortal writhing under the scalpel. Nor did they 
know that melancholy which is * the gladness of 
the Gods,” according to that pastmaster of the 
art, Ludwig Boerne. They girded at effects, but not 
at causes, which causes were undiscernible to them ; 
they tilted at windmills and phantoms, but allowed 
the living and menacing armies to go by in peace 

Judah Loeb Gordon was a pret of great lyrical 
power, a master of the resurrected and mellifluous 
Hebrew phrase, possessed of a fertile imagination, 
and was at home in both the ancient as well as the 
medieval Hebrew literatures. In his early youth 
he had absorbed the lore of the Talmud and the 
Xommentaries, and, during his later had 
taught himself Russian, French, and German, and 
read extensively in their literatures. He early dis- 
played his lyrical powers by the composition of a 
long epic called * The Love of David and Michal, 
based upon the Biblical narrative of the love of the 
young David, the erstwhile shepherd boy, for 
Michal, daughter of King Saul, and its tragic sequel. 
‘A great number of nature poems, Byronic love 
lyrics, and poems based on historical subjects anc 
legends, as well as some others calling upon his 


Years, 


poople to awaken and embrace the cult of “ en- 


lightenment,” followed in quick succession. 
But the Gordon of that period, sweet singer and 
God-intoxieated lyricist that he was, possessed of a 


consummate mastery ovet language which in his 


articles of faith. 


life around him : 


hands produced Divine harmonies and subtle conceits 
and nuances, was, despite all these gifts, a dweller 
in the “never-never land”; a land brimful of 
childish maiveté and quite innocent of obstinate 
logic or obtrusive fact. In common with most 
Russo-Jewish writers of that day, he possessed two 
The first of the two was the belief 
that Christian seciety of Russia and its rulers were 
kindly-disposed and ideally-inclined souls. They 
wanted to acoord the much-oppressed and. un- 
emancipated Jew in their domain equal treatment 
with their Christian subjects (precious little these 
latter could boast of human rights in those days, 
especially in Russia, where bulk of the Jewish 
people as well as the writers then lived. Yet, the 
chasm that yawned .between the two races was 
deep and vast !), but the Jews had proved them- 
gelves unworthy of this bounty. And, secondly, 
that the royal road to this earthly paradise lay by 
the way of “ Enlightenment" and the assiduous 
pursuit of a so-called culture. 


Gordon wrote 


I rejoiced to behold with mine eyes that En- 
lightenment has broken forth among us like a 
stream,” 
and, 

“ Evil dreams ab night disturbed him, 

Eye to eye his people they showed him,’ 

or, 

* His sable winged Muse like a Raven m yaring 

Like the Daughter of the Voice oud of the ruina 
of Choreb.” 

And, once again, 

“They showed me my people in the depth of its 
degradation 

its wounds that are 

They showed me the evil and the source of 


endleas : 


poverty 
The misleading leaders and the false teachers, 
And my heart went out, my gall was spilled, 
My harp turned to mourning, to elegy my song. 
The prototype of a 
Wafsi, of whom he 
of Rabbi 


Tt boasts none of the fine virtues 


rabbi of the period 4 Rabbi 


But the sou! Vaisi is Tartar for certa 

That distinguish sons of the Covenant ; 

His heart hath not pity for Jewish hard-earned 
wealth 

The ways of peace anknown, pity ! 


** 
ohim a atranger. 


¢ 


In addition to the gi omy poolry of his later 
period, Gordon also wrote a goodly number of 
farcical, or ironical, prose sketches of the Ghetto 
sketches in which he heaped an 
unstinted—and, perhaps, not 
measure Of ridicule upon the straitlaced traditiona! 
life led by his people. These tales, as matter of 
course, had their origin in the identical source with 
his poetry and had the samo object in view—the 
chastisement of his erring people. 
still another Gordon ; the Gordon who wrote in the 
vernacular Russian and presumably for non-Jews, 
who then would veer to the other extreme—into 


entirely deserved — 


the- demain of apologetics, and wold indulge in 


fulsome praise of everything Jewish, and therefore 
strayed. once again from the straight and narrow 
path of truth and verisimilitude. 

And here is what Frischman says of Smolenskin’s 
Eternal People, which, the critic avers, is a pla- 
viariam Moses Heas’ Rom und Jerusalem. 
** Hess ia a European writer whose work is done 
upon a Furopean pattern, and as he wrote for an 
intelligent arguments are therefore 
sound and healthy, clear and sensible; his logic 


from 


public his 


clear and simple, while his paragraphs and chapters 
are well-arranged and properly knitted together. 
He proceeds, in an orderly manner, from the simple 
to the complex, . . and there are 
any sleight off-hand tricks . .« . 


neither 
nor a 
of superiority, pride or condestension . . . 
Which. however, is not so in the case of a writer 
like Smolenskin ; Smolenskin of the 
Yeshitah, whose very appearance in our literature 
in and by the way of the Talmud 
. . end he is ever conscious of 
sh pubite only.” —(Selected Writ- 
ings, Vol. V., p. U3.) 

Gordon, if we will but exclude the epics and the 
nature poems of his earlier days, all his life tong 
was shooting sparrows with a cannon. He fatu- 
ously trained the heavy artillery of his poetical 


is a youth 


- 


.“calf’s foot,” and the itinerant preacher ; 


@ and tha wherefore of their deoda 


But there was. 


awe 


and satirical gifts upon the ohsceno anccdote of the 
the 
two Josephs, sons of Simon ’’—the one a student, 
the other a notorious thief whoso names and 
pedigrees aro wilfully exchanged by the rascally 
Rosh Hakahal (the leader of the community) so that 
the high-minded youth is transported to Siberia, 
the while the other escapes punishment for hia 
knavery ; or, “ the flourish of a Yod,” which was 
overlooked in the writing of a divorée paper and 
thereby a comely and youthful Jewess was con- 
demned to eternal grass-widowhood and poverty, 
to a broken heart and a shattered life. Ho railed 
at the wonder-working rabbis, and honestly believed 
that if you will but “ be a Jow in your tent and 
a man without,” all problems will be forthwith 
solved ; while Smolenskin, aside from his public- 
istic articles, and the editorship of the excellent 
Hashachar (‘The Dawn’’), which continued for 
many years deapite the poverty and illnesa of the 
editor, composed interminable and dreary novela 
in which he succeeded in drawing a few recognisable 
bits of genre tandscape of the Ghetto aa well as 
creating a variegated lot of lay figures, not one 
of whom, however, possessed life or individuality ; 
figures for whom the author himself is serving as 
alter ego, doing their talking and elucidating there 
actions for Indeed, we would never of our 
own. Volition suspect what any ong of them would 
do noxt—there being no impeliing psychological 
-if the author did not 
us, as well as painstakingly explain, the why 
And yet, Smo- 
lenskin's: Bdarkes Hachayim (° The Wan- 
derer on the Nath of life *’), a 


them. 


urge or consistency in them 


‘ 


volume book 
dealing with the life-history of the Talmud student, 
his sufferings and hia many metamorphoses ; his 


Gemul Yesharim The 


foul 


teward of the Righteous”) 


and his Awwrat Chamor (-* The Burial of an Ass-’’) 
were. for many a yeal’. consid -red as supreme master- 
pieces of the story-teller’s art. How far thoy 


are lacking in clearly-defined 
evidenced by the fact that Smolenskin’s characters 
lack 
their given names- 
the like. 
peopl Emil 
belong to the 

up! And these 
Writers. 


individuality is 


usually surnaines, but are known only by 
Isaiah, Benjamin, 


if tha, 


and) =Moses 


and ire of the oruimary run of 
Moritz or Hugo, 
Westernised 
thea 


if they 
enlightened 
were. foremost ameag the 
What the small fry was domg we can 
readily gauce 

Into this happy nest of 
like a bolt from youthful 


i'riachman, with his intuitive good taste, hia icono- 


smugness and flatness 


burst, the hide, the 
clastic temperament, and the stinging lash of a 
criticiam that knew no respect fo 


ati 
hetters, and immediately c: 


ated a state of foeling 
Tain 
spiritual creations of Various peop! and indi vi- 


eiders 


bordering on pani interpreted 
duals in the light of their physical, or material, 
milsex. Guided by: this light we can quite easily 
chart the peculiar, and elusive, genius of Frischman. 
Ho was born, and sffent his early childhood in the 
idyihe atmosphere of a Polish town!let, aurrounded 
by thick 


and mystery-laden forests and gentle- 
flowing streams 


He was brought up in the midat 
of.a people that led a life of patriarchal simplicity, 
pursued the placid and alm wo}! hip f the; 
in the hoary and traditional manner, studied His 
laws and practised neighbourly dutifulness and 
simple friendships. His childhood was spent 
in the great industrial city of Lodz, whi 


y 
tate! 
nh waa even 
then a humming hive of commerce and industry. 
He received a traditional Jewish education, studied 
the Bible and the Talmud, but—-and this was 
exceptional in those clays among Polish Jews 
certain parts of the day were devoted to the study 
of German and French under private tutors 
His favourite authors in childhood were Is 
and Shakespeare and, in boyhood, Schiller, Heine, 
and Spinoza. At thirteen he publish®d his 
effort, in Smolenskin's Hashachar. and 


years iater, as a youth of fifteen, we 


first 
harely two 
bod him 
alread, railing al Smolenskin for his lack of esthetic 
taste and diacrimination ! 


ad 
series of e 


At aixteen h pu blished 


brief es, bart) etched 


lreamers, 
and so forth. But 
and while 


e:unteen, 


sithouettes of Ghetto types-—idlers, day 
ch eky 


it was alte: 


communal leaders, 


lanee of two more years, 
still at the compa: atively 


that he 


Frischman that was to come: 


earls ave of 
and real, indication of the 
the Frischman who 


believed in plain speech, in striking hard, though 


the first, 


= 
= 
& 
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~ pot foul, blows; the Frischman that was seon to 
earn hosts of enemies and a smaller band of devoted 
friends. ‘ | 

Frischman ts in eves a wonderiul phenomenon, 
Lam given little to belief in mysticiam, yet, when 1 think of 

jachman, become, to my own great astonishment, con- 
seiows of my own inclination in direction. For, really, 
how can you expiain the fact that alter the lapse of then mands 
years, when the Hebrew age bad ce seed to be emploved 
im the street and howe, there ts found a man who guards the 
soul of Hebrew, and the innate feeling for that language im 
sucha thoroughdoiny manner, and is able to deve lop it ur such 
& living atyle that the prophet leaiah would be justified in 
ealling him * brother,’ while the author of Job may rightly eall 
Bim ‘master . . . His rivh diction has always blinded 
ge with it« beautiful <hadings and tints, and has so farm wtered 
ge that 1 actually berame unjust to the content, (Max 
Notdav, Frischinans Judileam Bech) 

What can better epitomise his literary creed 
than the following words taken from his earliest 
manifesto? The writer,’ say you, 
* must always be aware in his thought that he is 
writing for Jews. This means: not for people 
whose taste is the taste of the European literature ; 
people that know how to appreciate that which 
is beautiful because it iv beautiful, and to despise 
that which is ugly on account of its ugliness; for 
people who do not belong at all to modern soctety, 
but iather enjoy separate laws and tastes and 
conceptions.” .. And it is in this spirit that 
he creates, and. it is 
that he sees before him when he sits down to write. 
This will not be ! 
will not do Violen lo mysell and destroy my 
palate, the taste, the gra ee ayil-the good sense in 
Be, but | will impose upon you a modicum 
of good taste; mot a distinctive taste and Lrope, 
but the taste and the trope by which all. Western 

- Vovohu, 


it is quite true Frischman, lke all the others 


Jew ish 


these unnatural creatures 


By my life, I «wear to you that 


pe live 


who seek to blaze new paths in the.maze of tangled 
woods of custom and inert. belief ; al! those iceno- 
elaste who, with their keen analytical minds, see 
the futility of the various mumbo-jummbos to which 
their people bend their knee reverently and de- 
voutly, and in their mind's eye vision a God pos- 
sessed of the.real attributes of the divinity, was 
sad! 


and anathematized. 


misunderstood at tirst, universally derided, 
the secotter at the idols of 
the day tinds no glad hand readily outstretched 
to embrace ountenances . to 
welcome him. nor any blessinus trickling out of the 
mouths of the Hivh-Priests 
flocks. Sling-shots and and 
from the tribe usually are bis reward in life... Add 
to this the fact that, m the very nature of things, 
there is ever something quixotic in the soul of the 


mini: 


and their 


arrows banishment 


innovator; that the ideal almost always is a will- 
© -the-wisp that successfully eludes the wiles and 
enares of the eager pursuer; that it essentially 
partakes of the nature of the rainbow at the top 
of the hill that ever recedes from the grasp of the 
would-be captor (as in Andersen's well-known tale), 
and you know the secret, as well as the torment, of 
the sou! of Frischman; the cause of that. eternal 
wistiulness, of the hint of unsated desire and un- 
fulfilled longing that pervades all of the work of his 
later period, You will also discover the secret of 
that demiurge that prompted him to select Cain 
of all the Byron for translation into 
Hebrew—and what a Hebrew it was !—and Also 
Sprach Zaratiusira of all the works of Nietzsche. 


Voras of 


“Neither day or nicht, 
gaze and strain my « yes 
Lt know not. Nor do ft know whether it is hut the 

becinning or the ending of all things | ”’ 


viowmings were mv life. 


is it eve, or is it morn ? 


These lines do indeed epitomise the philes phy, 
the code as well as the wood of David Frischman, 
forming the true wuide to his life as an artixt and 
ereator. This mood formed the lodestone of his 
aims and ambitions, the bright and glowing light 
by which he travelled throughout his earthly pil. 
grimage. But it also proved at times a Northern 
Light which, now and then, metamorphoses itself 
into the Great Doecention, and lanis one in the 
marshes anil the bors of error, or leads straicht 
into the Slough of Despond. the 
modern Hebrow the originator of the 
Hebrew. Feuilieton, the consummate tran¢lator of 
Byron, Spielhagen, Pushkin, Andersey, Nietzsche, 
Nordau, and Lippert, the ruthless of idols 
and the discoverer in their place of real Gods and 
the assiduous worshipper at their shrines 

the consistent moderaizer of an entire literature 

end fearless. apostle of the Son ton in the Jewish 
the one who, moreover, pron vunced the 


dictum that * talent is eternal youth ” was for all 


The creator of 
criticism, 


in tine. 


that the bearer of a burden of sorrow, the pos-. 


sessor of a heart that bled constantly ; a heart that, 
hiding under the genial mask of raillery and harle- 
quinade, beat eut a tattoo of despair; a heart that 
experienced a gripping, all-pez vasive, as well as an 
illusive, sense of despair at the vanity of all achieve- 
ment, the futility of dropping buckets of sweet 
water into an ocean of bitterness, of banality. and 
triteness. 

Frischman may have said with Shelley; that :-— 
* As long as skies are blue and fields are green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 
Month fellow month with woe and year wake to 

sorrow. 


In Lilliput, he who adds a hair's breadth to his 
stature is denominated a very Goliath among his 
neighbours, and may even be looked upon as a 
creature divine by these pygmies. But, what is 
that added mite to the Gulliver who can tuck away 
twenty of them in the hollow of his hand? Sooner 
or later, Gulliver, after the initial éxhilaration and 
novelty of the strange experience has worn away, 
tires of the game and begins to feel the desire of 
living once again in the society of hie peers. And 
what, after all, is the werk one is doing compared 
to what one innately feels he can and ought to be 
doing! What are the works, produced mostly at 
the behest of others who urge you on with the 
threatened lash of hunger—the penalty of dis- 
obedience under the present order of things 
pared to those taking .nward form in response to 
one's own native genius, and yet are destined neve 
to be born ! 

Take his treatment of the “ Golem” 
based upon the legend-pre 


legend, 
ant life of the famous 


Kabbalist and mystic Rabi Loew of Prague, 
a story so long current among the Jews 
of many lands. Frischman treats it as a 


struycle between life self-abnegation, 
the cloister and the wide, throbbing werld of 
action; between an atmosphere of the recondite 
ane the mysterious and the currents of everyday 
reality; between the man self-immolated on the 
altar of the Great Unknown and a blooming young 
woman who would fain drain the cup of life rather 
than plumb the great mysteries. In his hands 
it becomes a veritable Pable of Life. The grey- 
haired and bent Rabbi Leew and Eva, his grand. 
daughter, the two primal forees contending for 
mastery, engaged in the eternal conflict of the 
human race, a conflict as old as the race and one 
that may last as long as the race itself. We make 
the acquaintance of this inner struggle early in the 
“ When Rabbi Loew emerged from his 
study, after twenty-eight years, his appearance was 
wild and unearthly; his hair had turned grey, long 
and dishevelled, while his entire appearance was as of 
a@ jungle-man. ‘The first object that met hie eye 
was a beam of light, broad and gay, which forced 
its way through the window. Rabbi Loew felt 
obliged to turn his palm into an eave in order to 
shelter his eves from blindness. The next object 
that attracted him was his vrandchild Eva—and 
again he was obliged to shelter his eve from the 
After a few 


story. 


impending blindness. moments, he 
took one step forward. 

* Who is he asked, in the voice of a 
just learning to speak. ‘Why, it is your grand. 
daughter, the daughter of Rebecca,’ answered bis 
elderly wife. 


The are 


man now felt obliged to recall 


long-forgotten things. tamoment! Wait a 
moment 
or other? Yea. 
did call her Rebeoca. 

And now for the other character of this strange 
dram itis Eva stood still, ber head and 
figure erect, and gazed with wondering eye at this 
strange man, with his dishevelled hair and wild 
aspect, 


Yes, it was so.”’ 


The current of life blowing within her was 
strong and stormy, sending off consuming and 
restless sparas. Her eyes glowed, her countenance 
sparsled, her tecth gleamed, while her bair emitted 
# blue-black sheen that was a delight to the eve 
and resembled the beam of a refulgent sun that 
trembles and wanders about the room, now here 
and now there,” 

We see her again, on the Sabbath eve, dusting 
her grandfath-r's study; “she picked up in her 
hand a large and heavy book from the pile on the 
table and started to remove the dust from it. 


Suddenly, she fell into thought; ‘Lord of the 


Did he not have a daughter some time: 
And, if he is not mistaken. the y 


Universe! Why have awe so many books? What 
need has man of these?’ And she remained 
standing there, lost in thought. The old man is 
either a simpleton or, perhaps, slightly demented, 
to take the sweetness of life and bury it into aj] 
this vanity and sensclessrxyss, One moment of the 
brightuess of sunaline and more joy 
and w.sdom than ths emire host of silly books.” 
And then eemes the Golem. upon the seene. The 
Vickem, being the- creation of Rabbi Loow. and 
possessed Of no in-tiative or individuality b yond 
that imparted to him by his Creator, is filled with 
the longing for the spir.tual and the eternal ; for 
that which is the truth, and, hence, beyond time 
and space, while the . youthful and blooming Eva 
casts her spells over him and seeks to make him 
the thrall of the flecting and the pleasant. 
Without ’"—marmured the lips of -the Golem, 
like one who talks in his sleep—" bow blue e1- the 
heavens, how blue... and breezes and «mls 
and pleasant sounds... the trees whiten and 
turn to green ..... the. heart expands more and 
more and the soul of man becomes full. . . the 
birds twitter for you . and the books ar: just 
dust and rust.” On the table are lying the (ur 
Yoh, er Hagalah, 
Israel, and many more of the books written by the 
great Rabbi Loeb 
termble words ! 


A. tlhebwroth 

and the Golem is uttering such 
Rabbi Loew stood thers, vaviny 
dumbty, as if his tongue had been torn violently 
from his mouth. He couldnt at all andertand 
these strange words. Is possi ble ? 


and such words.” 

Driven Lo despair by the contlict of «mo- 
tions, ‘the Golem seeks death as a. release 
from his torments. But Rabbi Loew is deter- 
mined to keep him alive yy the power. of his 
incantations and charms, while Eva bids him 
suffer by her insidious wiles and insinuating 


womanly witchery. And, says Frischman, towards 
the end of the tale, “ when I visited Prague, they 
pointed him out to me, sti living at this day. 
But I met him als o in many other towns. 

Or, take his story Tic Head, a liht and graceful 
Satire on life. The hers of the tale, obset that 
all evil comes to aman through the possession of 
the head, which is the seat of the thought -generating 
brain, decides to do away with that troublesome 
organ. His simple plan carried out, he sailics 
forth to experience the bliss of a life that is minus 
that burden. without a head he went 
forth—--and he felt better than he had ever felt 
in his previous life. He is free of ail thoughts as 
well as ofa!) pains ; the foolishness and evil deed= 
of bis fellow-men no longer raffle his temper. On 
the contrary, his heart is overceme with joy and 
happiness at the sight of all their deeds. 
thing that was Gone in this great werld was woud, 
noble and worthy of praise. Happy i the 
Inman Who has no head 


ke ery- 


He is amazed to find that. no one of the many 
passers-by has noticed the absence of his head. 
(m the very contrary, they all bow before him, 
lawn upon him and quail before him. He becomes 
wealthy, powerful and distinguished, a Jeader in 
the community and the reeypient of various titles 
and orders of distinction from the government, and 
is, Withal, the happiest as wellas the most respected 
man on hes generateon, until, ip a foolish moment, 
he deigns to restore bis head to its natural place, 
and, bis Paradise now being lost, he expires at 
once of a breken heart. 

Frischman recalisanent the so-called Naturalistic 
school that flourished for a brief while in the Hebrew 
literature, the story of Michael Angelo and the hand- 
ful of dung out of which the master formed a pretty 
ttatuette, and goes on to say: “It is quite true 
that this statue was the handiwork of a master, a 
creation worthy of Michael Angele, but—it smelled 
unpleasantly nevertheless | It is as I have already 
ra.d—-if men hike Zola and Tolstoy choose to make 
for us figures kneaded out of dung, we have at least 
the work of great and wonderful masters, so that 
this result. will compensate us for the evil smell 
that we are obliged to inhale But if pygmies and 
bantame, who have neither taste nor feeling, come 
and imitate them, then all that we get out of their 
accom phe bhment is the evil smell and no mere.” 

Compare Frischman’s opinion of—the earlier— 
Peretz and that of Mendele Mocher Sephorim and see 
how even the greatest may sometimes go astray. Of 
Peretz he says: “ ,,. he is, at most, but a man 


( 


- im all my life,” writes Frischman, “ did any man 
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vil. 


of reading possessed of a litile skill <t) and manuat 
dexterity to mull over and repeat that which 
thousands. of others have said. before him, It is, 
as I said before, these partly-endowed men who con- 
stitute a menace (!) to our literature,”’ while at the 
same time he grows ecstatic over Mendele and extols 
his genius tothe very heavens of hyperbole. “ Never 


afford me the pleasure that Mendele did when he 
began. writing in Hebrow.... These genre 
pairttings are the best as well as the finest of all 
the novels, short and long, that have been written 
among as till thisday.... Just as this writer 
performs miracles in the contents of his stories, 
80 is he performing miracles in his diction and his 
style, which are eritirely impossible of imitation, 
the originality of this writer expressing itself in 
this as well as in the other quality. His style 
breathes a clearness and an exaetitudé not to be 
found elsewhere. ... The very first thing that 
we note on opening a book of Mendete is, that his 
art is an original art, an art whose exact counter- 
part is not.to be found in aay iiterature or lan- 
guage.” 


The poet Gordon, 1n tue disillusionment of bis old 
age, after he had seen the typhoon of reaction and 
the bloody pegroms pass over and crush his earlier 
cherished dreams, lay waste his fond hopes of 
peaceful progress for his people in the land of the 
Tears, as well, and also, the reluctance of his 
brethren to follow the path blazed by their mentors, 
gives vent to the ory of despair, intones his  dirge, 
and bitterly asks :— 


“For whom am I working ?” 


And 


BOOKS OF THE 


The Chief Rabbi's Dominions Tour. 


‘Tur Frast Pasrorat Tour To JewtsH 
COMMUNITIES OF THE BRITISH (OVERSEAS 
Dominions,” by the Chief Rabbi (Dr. J. H. 
Hertz) (Oxford University Press), was read 
as a Paper before the Jewish Historical 
Society of England on June 13th, 1922, 
and appeared in Volume X of the Society's 
“Transactions,” with documents, photo- 
graphs and views of general and _ historical 
interest. It has now been issued as a separate 
reprint, with additional illustrations, in order to 
make it more acceesible to all who contributed 
to the success of the Dominions Visit, as well 
as better to make known the deep debt of 
gratitude that the whole House of Israel owes 
to the Jewish pioneers in the Empire. The 
volume is inserthed * To a Memory of the 
Founders of our Colonial Kehillahs and to 
the Men and Women who maintain Jewish 
Religious Life in the British Overseas 
Dominions.” The dedication also comprises 
the quotation of the very appropriate Verses : 
** TI rernember for thee . how thou wentest 
after Me in the wilderness” (Jeremiah il. 


and ~ Be strong, and let us strengthen one 


another for our people, and @or the. cities of 
our God" (LL Samuel x. 12). The price of the 
heok i« five shillings m boards, and seven 


shillings and sixpence in cloth. There must 
be many, both at home and abroad, who will 
gratefully welcome the opportunity now offered 
them of possessing their own copy of this 
exceedingly readable record of an interesting 
landmark in the history of the British Chief 
Rabbinate and Jewish religious endeavour. 


Jerusaiem. 

JernusaLem, 1920-1922°" (John Murray), 
comprises the Records of the Pro-Jerusalem 
Counei! durmg the First Two Years of the 
Civil Administration. The velume is edited 
for the Council of the Pro-Jerusalerm Society 
by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, sometime Civie Adviser 
to the City of Jerusalem, and contains a 

face by Sir Konald Storra, Governor of 
a and President of the Pro-Jerusa'em 
Society. The Editor is responsible for the 
* Review of the Various Works undertaken 


by the Society during 1920-22," ant also for 


* Alas! for thee, O thou who dreamest dreams 


Thy life is one long chain:of bitterness ; 
Thou sleepést, dreamest—-momentary peace 
How breaks thy heart at the awakening |” 


And, once again :-— 


‘Henceforth my muse is raven black ; 


_ Each word a curse, each phrase a dirge |” 


t not so Frischman, who was blessed by nature 
with a saving sense of humour, and who, like his 
fellow-Jew, Heine—if in a somewhat inferior 
degree—had the ever-ready feil of irony ready to 
hand with which to fend off the blows of fate. He 
was able to save himself from being dragged down 
by the undertows of the stream of life, by the rapier- .. 
edge of mockery at h¥mself and other people, and at 
oppressive or out-lived institutions ; not excepting, 
at times, the Almighty Himself, enthroned in His 
Ivory Tower up above, and either oblivious of or 
indifferent to the agonies as well as the outcries of 
the battling flies here below. He railed equally 
at folks, institutions, and customs ; mocked man’s 
creeds, turned topsy-tarvy their sacred dogmas, 
irreverently toppled their idols and showed that 
they were really made of clay, and that, far from 
being capable of lending to their worshippers, 
were actually beyond all aid themselves; and 
regarding his fellow-writers he was fond of quoting 
Goethe's sly fling at his own peers, that ‘* Wir 
debatieren, Ob wir die stiefel putzen, oder 
sehmieren."’ “The brains, the brains only, of these 
men 1 would like to examine at the very moment 
when they perform their queer work.’ 


Frischman never tired of echoing again and 
again the sentiments expressed so long ago by the 
Venetian, Aretino. ‘‘O unstable folk. I tell you 
and tell you again that poetry is afancy, a witim,a 


child of nature in its happiness ; and anless it is 


that, it becontes a tinkling oymbal and a bell with- 
out music.” His weokly Fewilletons: were epi- 
tomes of refined raillery, and were, like thé pomp- 
granate, filled with the kernels of irony ‘shot 
thoroughly with velvety nuances of disparagement 
and the gentle cooing of deprecation. He waa, 
practically, the father of this form of — 
divertissement in Hebrew literature. 


It was not, however, the elemental — and savage-— 
outery of the sorely-stricken Job, nor the sceptical 
vranitas vanitatum of a Solomon grown old and sue- 
feited with. indulgence; nor even the pseude- 
primitive roars of his contemporary Bialick, bated 
rather assumed the gentle and chiding timbre @f 
“the cooing dove. He had recourse to the tenebrovs 
shafts of irony, to the more subdued notes of the 
civilised and sophisticated--end, perhaps, ener- 
vated“«modern man who had long since lost his 
primitive and barbaric virility and had gained 
something else—-mayhap better— instead, 


Like the swan, Frischman sang his sweetest 
when he saw death—the death of illusion and dreant, 
and not physical death—approaching with his sable 
wings and grim visage. Read his Song of Songe 
and From Solomon to Koheleth, and find for yourself 
this apparent paradox. Like a true Twentieth 
Century man, he did not raise the clumsy and 
measy axe when he wanted to deapatch his enewry, 
but sent him instead a box of poisoned chocolates, 
with his best wishes. The victim gave up his 
ghost, it is true ; but there was no blood to sicken 
one, no death agonies to witness, nor did the mur- 
derer need to mess-up his hands or stain his immacw- 
late frock-coat. For Frischman remained, to hs 
death's day, the true embodiment of a Twentieth 
Century gentieman, 


MONTH AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


By the Rev. ae , M.A, 


* An Aceount of the New Jewish Carden 
Cities and the Modifications they entail in the 
Town Pian,” and “ A Brief Description of the 
Work done by the Local Craftsmen at Govern. 
ment House, Jerusalem.” Professor F. M. 
Abel writes on “ L’ Etat de la Cité de Jérusalem 
au Xlle Mr, C. Luke, formerly 
Assistant Governor of Jerusalem,. contributes 
* Extracts from the Diary of a Franciscan 
Pilgrim of the Sixteenth Century,"’ and also 
presents a study of “The Christian Com- 
munities in the Holy Sepulchre.” Mr. George 
Antonius and Mr. C. A. Nomico furnish *“ A 
Brief Account of the Painted Tile Work in 
the Armenian Cathedral of St. James,’ and 
Mr. K, A. C. Creswell provides “A _ Biblio- 
sraphy of Moslem Architecture in Palestine.” 
The book contains nearly seventy illustrations, 
which are excellent and well chosen. The text 
of the various articles explains how the old 
is preserved and the new introduced, .and 
affords admirable demonstration of the changes 
that are taking place under modern conditions 
in the ancient City of our Faith. The Records 
of the Pro-Jerusalem Society describe moving 
tendencies in relation: to those stationary 
factors which have controlled the course of the 
history of Jerusalem. The volume is a valuable 
contribution to knowledge, produced in a 
way eminently fitted to appeal both to the eye 
and the mind, Visitors to Wembley may like 
to be reminded that the Pro-Jerusalem Soviety 
is exhibiting in the Palestine Pavilion the well- 
known Models of the Tabernacle in the Wilder- 
ness, of the Temples of Solomon and of Herod, 
and of the existing Dome of the Rock and 
al-Aqsa Mosques in the Temple Area. Specimens 
of Jerusalem glazed tiles and pottery and of 
giass work made in the traditional manner at 
Hebron are on sale close by. 


Jewish Education. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS IN Epuca- 
TION,” by Emanuel Gamoran (Macmillan), 
gives a descriptive account of dewish educa- 
tion in Russia and Poland, based on a study 
of primary sources. Besides the histoncal 

value that this study may have, a knowledge 
of Jewish education in Russia and Poland has 


significant practical implications for the adjuat- 


nent. 


ment of the Jew to America, the country 
where this book has been published. The 


problem of immigrant groups in Ameridte is 
not one of seli-effacement but one of adjust- 
It is a mistake to expect that the process 
of adjustment will be easy. Dr. 
argues that the American must regard the 
immigrant with sympathy end must realise 
that many of the immigrant groups bring with 
them a rich past, many elements of which are 
worth preserving, both for their intrinsic value 
and for their enrichment of American life. The 
cultural ideal of the Jew in Eastern Europe 
resulted in an intensive intellectual. activity, 
suitable to the conditions of life in Eastern 
Europe. It will necessarily have to underge 
modification in order to be in harmony with 
the conditions of American life. This study of 
Jewish education in Russia and Poland is the 
first of a series of investigations on the edueas 
tional adjustment of the immigrant Jew. Ef 
this volume makes clear the close relationship 
that existed between the Jewish curriculum 
and the environment of the Jew in Russia and 
Poland, it may perhaps prepare the way tor the 
adjustment of this curriculum to the new 
conditions in America, 


Jewish Philanthropy. 


In his work, Aw HisToRIcCAL 
Jewish FROM THE EARDYES® 
Times vo THe Nixereenta Century,” by 
Rabbi Ephraim Frisch (Mac roilian), the author 
explains that the word philanthropy 
been used in the title rather than “ charity,” 
because the field covered-by Jewish ministra- 
tions to those in need has always been, and still 
is, breader than that of relief alone. The period 
surveyed in this study ends with the changes se 
in motion by the beginnings of Jewish political 
and economic eman¢ ipation. 
Jewish philanthropy takes a decidedly new 
trend, becoming both more secular and more 
highly organised. The fall of the Jewish State 
in the first century of the common era has 
been chosen as an important dividing point 1 
the period treated. ‘The restrictions wpon their 
self-etermination fram that time on (until 
emancipation) left the Jews without authority 
to control the basic conditions of. peverty, 
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Rabla Frisch takes up his theme under these im 1923. In order not to interrupt the spres, 
heads: The Bible, the Apocrypha, the Early of annua! memorial volumes, the Counen 
Bynagogue and Communal Charity Organisa- of the Jewish Historical Society decided to 
tion, the Talmud. the Codes and Ethical issue as the Arthur Yevis publication for that 
Works, Rural Principles and ldeale: Motives year a paper by one of huis scholarly daughters, 
and Sanctions, Charity and Personal Service, Mrs. R. N. Salaman’s “.Rahel Morp irgo and 
General Public Relief and its Administration, Contemporary Hebrew Poets in lialy.” In 
Selt-Suppor t and Pauperisation, the Hise of jis sympathetic inireduction the Chref 


Societies and Institutions, hanging i’on- points out thal Mrs. Salasnan has chosen a the 
ditions and their Effects. Rabbi. Frisch con-» of -enthralling interest, virtually the story. 
elidee that the Jewish philanthropic of the mos‘ notable: family in Jewish hterary 
endeavour was broad in its inclusiveness... annals of recent centuries, the Luzzattoe. 
Every type of ministration within the purview In the Afterword’? Mr. Herbert Loewe 
of human aid appre imted at the time receive follows . out the Suppyestion lerac! 


formulation and met with attention. Abrahams, that there 18 one triking 
range ol posuere berielicianies covered al common to the lecturer, to her subj et, and to 
classes, and non-Jews were inchuded among him in whose memory the lecture was msti- 
those aided. The instory of Jewish } hilan- ~ tuted. None of these three writers belong 
thropy is an honourable one, distinguished for to what may be texmned the category o1 pro- 


fessional! scholars. Mr. 
a brief and 


and crowlie witb 
]¢ is a telling jactor in h ys 


nt ane duration 
aoble ser. 


Loewe proceeds to give 


ulnanit attractive survey of the listory 


chain of endeavour to liit the fallen and to . of the representatives of lay learnmpg in the 
bring man nearer 10 hus prother, Al plo- J wish mmunity. In her treatment ol 
Rahel Morpurgo, Mrs. Salanan presents a 


“ The Letters oi Benammi.’’ sketch af the renaissance of Hebrew literature, 


The reception aceorded to the First Serer maugurate il by Hayyim Luzzatto (1707- 
of “The Letters of Benammi, published j (47). Of course only the broadest and boldest 
under the title of “ Aspecte of Jewich Life outlines are given, but at as a delight to nave 
and Tho wht, hes rage d- the writer to the outstanding atures of the pect ed 
issue A companion volume; ‘ Fecays on Jewien beiore us in asterly tive. hahel 
Lire anp Trovcut’’ (Longmans, Green and Morpurgo herself is  deseribed 
Co.), containing a further instalment of studies athy and cle ar understanding Phe alue 
on Jewish life and thought. The author thinks ~“ Mrs. Salaman’s essay 1s enhanced by her own 


adnurab!le translations which bring tothe highest 


these appear to be the more opportune since 7 ; + 

there are. indications in. many directions thet. P™ ble degree the. of Lo the 

a public opmion on religious and social ques- orginal with poetic -finish. Mrs. Salaman 


deserves our unstinted gratitude for her vivid 
preseritation of a ster poet and kindred 


which 
Je 


Lions i= growing up 
more aud more to the 


approximating 


view. If evidence 
wu 
were required, it would be possibile to instance nathan 
in this country the recent Birmingham Con- 


Religious Liie in Ancient Egypt 


ference on Christian Politics, Economics, and 
Citizenstup, or the National Movement towards “ Lirgs m ANcrent Eoyrt,” by 
@ Chretian Order of Industry and Commerce; cu W. M,. Flinders Petrie (Constable), is a 
and in the United States, the Convention held Sompantron volume to that on the “ Social 
at the beginning of this year at Indianopels . Life.” msued last year. Both-are popular surn- 
of the international Student Volunteer Move- maries Of parte of the material gathered in 
ment. The principle underlying the Leagu the ©‘ Descriptive Somology of Egypt,” which 
of Nations iteeli may justly be clanned as being will soon appear.in accordance with the will 
of Jewish ory Moreover, Christian scholars of Herbert Spencer. Most books on this religion 
day are layin; tO a preater: extent have been concerned with the theology ‘ond 
than ever before on the fact that Christianity with theory, rather -than with practic: hiere 
is an ite exserice Hebrew and not Gree! In ihe view w taken of the religion as part ol 
of these.conenerations it should be the daily dle, and in ‘its social connection 
helpiul to have a presentation of the Jewish ihe more prvutive and popular belieis are 
attitude to dilferent aspects of lite in the placed together as rewnreerenting 
prevent volume, sete fort! the ret i prasped re ere we 
jewish attitude to many a probiem of moiern ‘ial nderstand the growth of the systern 
life, anchiding education, ‘kindness tO animals, ~ of later tir The amount ef new material 
rality, d diet am healt i Lie aye j as NY 
writer also deals with the Jewis) Ontril on am vieativ extended Virion of the 
to ana with the connection Of Jews with ormins of the relmoon and inetit leone: where 
the theatre and art. He furnishes sketches of unked with the histori records already fanuliar 
boportant lamimarke m Jewish story Ws ih the chapter on rhe Priesthood 
Expulsion of the Jews fron Spain, and thie amd ite Teachmg,’ Sir Flinders Petrie main- 
treatment of Jews by the Popes and the Lain that, compared with tne’ Decalogcue, 
Urusace Ti term anti-Semitic is the Eygyptuan Pet hon al 
much used nowalaye: the author explains seems much. more material: there 1s luve 
the rmeanmg ; he likewise Lo the gods, there are no family dutiet to parents 
gives a clear picture of the Pharisees All or wife, there is nothing against evil intent, 


these Kxsays originally appeared in the Jewi-n 


CHRONICLE as Lettere of Bena 

enamnm has atternpted a dift it 
task and has «ai dj m Fe anile mil 

‘ } T ifs 

is, and a wond il i} BUY 
method of treatment, These 


clear evidence of his enormous range-of int 

and prove him to be ad nurably equipped 
do full justice to his themes. This work rev enls 
the author as animated with a since 

for his faith and poopie, and pos aver of a 
natural giit to intcrpretdewieh life and th 
ma way cal tO make a 
to all earnest seekers 
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Rahel Morpurgo. 


Rane. Morrvaco,’ by Mrs. Nina Saleman 
{Allen and Unwin), represents the 
~ Arthur Davie Memorial Lecture™ for 
year 50683-1923. In a “Foreword” contributed 
by the Chief Rabbi, we are remunded that 
Mr. leraci Lévi, Grand Rabbin of France, was 


Newspaper 


the appointed turer tor 19238, and that his 
Subject was entitled “Un Promenade a Interesti 
ing from Cover te 
travers le Polklor: pull. io the deep Cover. 
ee of all. that dieting hed scholar 


owing 10 unfortunate THURSDAY, Price ; TWOPENCE 


n, cane his visit a few d vg i 


before the date { 


5 


Oiices é, >yuare, London E.C. 2. 
There was, therefore, no Art! ur Davis Lecture ’ 


such as covetingy. This agrees with the 
Egyptian self-righteous point of view ; only 
positive injuries to others are looked on ag 
wrong, and the inner mental attitude is ignored, 
it does not seem that the ethics of the priest- 
hood included any idea of humility, 


The Authorised Daily Prayer Book, — 

“Tue DarLy Prayer Boor,” 
by the late Kev. Sumeon Singer (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode), has now reached a twelfth edition. it 
has been in use in English-speaking congregations 
for one-third of a century. During this period one 
hundred and hfty-three thousand copies have been 
printed in London, and over forty thousand by 
the Hebrew Publishing Company, of New York, 
under an arrangement with the Jewish Religious 
Education Board. Sinee the eighth edition the 
book has been considerably enlarged. Besules 
minor additions and changes, the Friday Evening 
Service is printed in full; new prayers for special 
occasions have been inchuded:; and the Service for 
the Setting of a ‘Tombstone appears in the recently 
re-arranged form. ‘The Chief Rabbi hae prepared 
a Prayer for Recovery from Siekness, and a Home 
Service Prior to a Funeral. There are also included 
for the first time in thie edition, his Prayer on the 
Kindling of the Sabbath Lights, ae well as the 
Barmitzvah Prayer by the late Haham Benjamin 
Artom, which has been in vee in Sephardi congrega- 
tions fer over half a ecntwry. An Annotated Edi- 
ion, compiled in accordance with the plans of the 
Rev. S. Singer, bas been issued by Dr. Israel 
Abrahams. These anavtations are printed 
te parately, 


English Ceramic Art. 


There are many beeks on English pottery and 
porcelain which treat of old ceramic art, but there 
are very few that deal with the later work of the 
nineteenth «« ntury, wh h show the special wares 


of the Victorian period and those of our own times, 


and which record the development of potteried 
whose oldest. products are modern. Hence the 
publication of “ Tur A°B C or Cen- 
TURY Enorisn Ceramic Ant,” by Mr. J. F. Blacker 
(Stanley Pani), which i an endeavour to do some 
justice to the descendants of the exxhteent nvury 
potters, aml at the same time recognises the talenta 


ines 


of men who have movedalk On inale ype ndent 
Verking out ideas which are characteristic of their 


Fiction. 
Ty NTS OF Mi-* in 
(Chapman and Hall), belongs to the type of the 


ilamily novel, the story in which the reader 
2 introduced to a large number of relatives 
and inends and aequamtancer, whose progress 


diown the years, past youth, into nuddle and old 
age he able to follow and observe. Tents 
of Israel, aces’ the rortuner of an entire 


yvenerahon, imprisoned in the fastness of family 
tradition. 


househokl, the dominant power of the tribe, 
the sacrifice of the mndivildal—these are the 
thie of Miss Su rii latest which 


partly a true chroniele, 
wide canvas with a 
She knows how to they 
mdividual 
halTAalive, 
to imush, 


The author unfolds her 
rare’ dramatic leeling. 
net each’ character as an 
presents a complete 


study, ‘and 


Forthcoming Publications 


Messrs. Selwyn and Blount wiil publish 
shortly, under the title of “‘ The Silver Bride 
aud Poems,’ the collected af 
Mrs. R. L. Mevgroz (Phyllis Marks). Mr. Israel 
once said th at if any ol the 
generation had a glow of the spark of genius, 
rt was Phyllis Marke. Mre. Megroz is a cousia 
of the late Amy Le vy, the gifted poet, and also 
of Mr. H. Rubinstein, the well-known author 
and playwright, 


Mesers. A. and C. Black announce for pub- 
heation next spring, a book setting forth what 
Jews have contributed to the world’s great 


thoughts and achievements, and the work 
will endeavour to portray the real Jew. The 
volume i being edited by Mr. H. Newman, 


and the various chapters are being contmbuted 
by thirty leading authorities and men of 
Jetters, 
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My summer vacation this season took me to 
London, I happened to be there over the Sabbath. 
In my own Temple God is never “ given a vaca- 
tion.” We feel that even less than a minyan is of 
sufficient importance to be accorded the privilege 
of an opportunity for worship whenever it may be 
desired. And so public worship with us is never 
intermitted. Even if there were no Cantor to meet 
the needs of the situation [ should see that there be 
some Other proper provision. I recall an instance 
_of some years ago, when I conducted a half-hour’s 
worship for a lone woman who happened to come, 
in spite of inclement weather,for memorial pur- 
peses. She was so much impressed with the con- 
cession that was made in her behalf that she and, 
through her, her relations became ardent 
devotees of our institution. This impressed me 
even more forcibly than I had been previously, 
that religious leaders should not be determined by 
the qnantity as much as by the quality of the 
response to what they proffer. Let us but do our 
duty, whatever it be, in our respective spheres, and 
leave its issue and evaluation in the hand of God. 
Wherever I happen to be on the Sabbath I visit 
a House of Worship,if it is at all available and 
accessible. Feeling certain that I shall not harm 
even another church any more than it would be 
prejudicial to me, | even attend the public religious 
services of Christian brethren on Sunday mornings 
when away from home, I find that what they do, 
although not always intellectually acceptable, 
undergoes ip the alembic of my soul such spiritual 
transformation as furnishes me sustenance, strength 
and inspiration. I am convinced that spirituality 
ean find congeniality in every truly pious atmo- 
sphere. And so 1 went with two American friends, 
one a woman, the other a man, to the London Great 
Synagogue for Friday evening worship. The Chief 
Rabbi worships there at times, and so I felt that it 
was the place to find an exemplification of neo- 
orthodoxy that would both instruct and inspire me, 
since at the base of my reform there has always 
been a hankering for that more authoritative 
Judaism than I find in the realm of Jewish life to 
which I have been committed. 

Worship at the Great Synagogue this particular 
Friday evening began at 7.45. There was a goodly 
gathering of men, mostly old or middle age, but 
not as many proportionately as I had a right to 
expect to see in that teeming Jewish locality. I 
also observed and resented the conspicuous absence 
of adolescents. Over there, as in America, Judaism 
seems largely to be the habit and the obsession of 
older folk. 

The worshippers sat with covered head. I 
naturally acapted myself, but found it hard. It 
goes against the grain of my sense of reverence, I 
like, as the Talmudists have expressed it, to make a 
distinction between the profane and the pious. 
When I have passed through the street with my 
hat on I like for the sake of its psychological 
reaction to make a difference by removing it when I 
enter what we have called the House of God, [ 
understand the orthodox view-point. I wish, 
however, ‘hat my more conservative brethren 
could be persuaded to drop what is a distinctive 
orientalism and give Jewish practice in this matter, 


A REFORMER’S 
By Rabbi Alexander Lyons, Ph. D. 


(of the Eighth Avenue Temple, Brooklyn, New York). 


as in some others, that adaptation to environment 
which has always proved to be a characteristic and 
a conservation in the history of our faith. 

There were a few women present, and they were 
secreted behind a lattice upstairs. The lady who 
accompanied me, an ardent deyotee of my own 
congregation, was compelled to leave us and sit 
apart. Though the situation was familiar it 
affected me with no less revulsion than it always 
has. It is another one of those orientalisms that 
Jewish practice should long since have outgrown. 
The custom seems to me to discourage the atten- 
dance of women at the synagogue, and does not 
escape the implication, which is not at all intended, 
that it relegates woman to a secondary position. 
While she is piaced higher up geographically, for 
she usually sits upstairs, she appears to me to be 
put. morally and spiritually lower down, beneath 
the level occupied by her religious brothers. In 
America, at least, woman has come to play such an 
important part in the religious life of our Jewish 
communities that I should like to see her everywhere, 
as with us, placed upon a level in every respect of her 
Jewish possibility and practice. It has been an 
estimable gain among us as it would be among 
others. The orthodox synagogue, as I found it 
exemplified in London, is predominantly a male 
institution. 

Our orthodox brethren, to whom the Bible is as 
a rule so familiar, would seem to me greatly to 
improve their religious situation if they drew upon 
biblical law and emulated the attitude of Barak 
to Deborah, when on a critic@occasion that con- 
cerned Jewish safety he said: “If thou wilt 
accompany me I shall go, but if thou wilt not 
accompany me I shall not go.” I know the 
important part that the Jewish woman plays 
domestically in the devotional life of her husband, 
but is it not an important consideration to be 
entertained for our guidance that in our present 
life both the synagogue and school have beome 
unavoidable extensions of the home and should 
enjoy through her practical participation an 
extension of the effort and influence of woman as 
maiden, wife, and mother ? 

I was struck in the Great Synagogue with the 
abundant (there were scores of them) inscriptions 
in gold upon the walls and upon the woodwork, 
of monetary contributions, some large some little, 
to the support of the institution. Iam not adabbler 
in stocks, but I happen to drop in occasionally at one 
or another New York office where stock quotations 
are exhibited. I was reminded of them as | 
observed these many inscriptions in the London 
Synagogue. ‘lhe same custom obtains in some 
Houses of Worship in America, but, as far as my 
knowledge reaches, only in those of the Jewish 
denomination, It seems to me to savour of the 
presence of a commercial element in our religious 
life with which we have sometimes been caustically 
criticised by our enemies. That it does positively 
contain, in too many cases, a method of appeal 
that is more speculative than sacred, none can 
successfully deny. Let us try to lift the Temple 
and the Synagogue above the low level of mercenary 
appeal. Let us cease to play upon the petty pride 
and pernicious vanity of people in order to secure 


-as | was. 


IMPRESSIONS. 


their co-cperation in good works, Let us cease to 
try to judaize the wholly un-Jewish attitude that 
has been so abominably exemplified insome other 
denominations, of justifying the means by the end, 
If we cannot conduct our religious activities on a 
high level of spirituality and sacred service, let us 
not in the interest of material splendour and pro- 
portion accept money from any source and be 
indifferent as to how we get it. 


I never listened to a finer rendition of traditional 
Jewislt melody than I heard furni y the 
Cantor and his assisting choir of boys in the Great 
Synagogue. I wish that I could have their co- 
operation in New York City. I wish that they 
could be brought to our life and kept here as an 
enduring fixture. They would furnish us a spiritual 
stimulus that we are not getting from many of 
our professional choirs, which are mostly un-Jewish 
and partly anti-Jewish, I wish, however, that 
I could have been as well impressed with the 
conduct of the ritual, both by Cantor and congre- 
gation, as I was. by the chanting and the singing. 
I was repelled, as I commonly am at orthodox 
worship, by the mechanicality of the whole pro- 
cedure. There was a certain ritual to be traversed 
in a given time. The material was too great for 
the limit,and so the conduct of the occasion sug- 
I am sorry to say, a contest in speed in 
which each one seemed to be more bent upon 
passing his neighbour than upon reaching his 
Maker. So mechanical was the whole process that 
many could be observed to look about them from 
time to time with an eye to what was going on. 
I know we are taught rabbinically that it is the 
intention that the Almighty desires, but this 
certainly does not exclude the desirability of 
paralleling intention with intelligence, intelligi- 
bility, and concentration. Why not have fewer 
prayers, especially since some of those employed 
are really obsolete, and recite them with 
more deliberation and deyotion? In _ spite 
of the impressive ang_dnspiring element of melody 
of the service, it left me without that spiritual 
stimulus and aspiration that I always need, longed 
for on this occasion, and sought unsuccessfully. 
I am sure that others who participated were no 
better off than I was. Several times during the 
hour or more attendants in my vicinity turned to 
me, knowing that I was a stranger, and significantly 
winked with the very evident implication: “ What 
do you think of that singing ?” 


gested, 


I missed in that London service, as I frequently 
do on many similar occasions, some vital message 
of present pertinence. I know that the Chief 
Rabbi was on his vacation, and properly so, just 
,/ had no right to expect him. 


I visited St. Paul’s on the following Sunday 
morning, and though Dean Inge was away, there 
was & Visiting minister as substitute who furnished 
a brief address to the many who came to visit that 
famous place. I would that my visit at the Great 
Synagogue, together with that of the others present, 
could have ended with some thought or inspiration 
of the relation of that Jewish enterprise to present- 
day interest and duty. A curtailment of the 
prayers to which I listened, which were recited in 
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monotonous rote, and the insertion and substitution 
of a brief address ef not over ten minutes by seme 
visiting or resident Rabbi (even a Reform Rabbi, 
if it came to the worst), would have been a decided 
gain from every standpoint of the higher Jewish 
purposes of the~time and place. We Jews had 
better get over our excessive devotion to the 
maintenance of mere custom in Jewish life. It is 
becoming an indurated shell that is bound some 
day to crack and collapse calamitously because of 
the death or evaporation of what was once the 
inner content. 
under which Christendom is beginning to suffer 
cannot be kept out of Jewry. We shall find that, 
as has been said, as Christians christianize, so do 
Jews judaize. 


A 


In a city which contains within its borders such 
poems in stone as Notre-Dame, St. Chapelle, 
St. Germain lAuxerrois, ‘and St. FEustache, to 
mention but these few among a multitude of 
atchitectural marvels of the French capital, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the builders of the 
chief synagogue of Paris, erected when Judaism 
was recognised as one of the State religions of 
France, should have sought and found inspiration 
for their edifice in the wealth of ecclesiastical 
architecture around them. 3 

The general plan of the Rue de la Victoire Temple, 
indeed, follows closely that of a fine cathedral 
church, with its spacious nave and circular apse, 

‘its stately and massive columns of masonry support- 
ing the galleries and the great vault. of the roof, 
its richly coleured stained glass rose windows, 
and its organ loft high up over the western doors. 
It is a building designed for great spectacular 
services, and well does it accomplish its purpose. 
The chief ceremonies on festivals and holy days are 
conducted with much pomp and circumstance, the 
processions of the scrolls of the Law to and from the 
Ark, being a striking feature on those occasions. 
Led and preceded by black-uniformed officials, 
wearing silver chains of office and Napoleonic hats 
decorated with cockades of the French national 
colours, and followed by the Rabbins in their 
sacerdotal vestments, these processions make their 
way solemnly through the ranks of the congrega- 
tion (those on the line of route invariably bestowing 
the traditional kiss on the sacred scrolls) with 
something of military precision. 

Even on ordinary Friday evenings the services 
are invested with much dignity and impressiveness, 
and are usually crowded. These Friday evening 
services are a great feature of Parisian Jewish life. 
There are several important synagogues in Paris, 
all more or less well attended on those evenings, 
but the one most in popular favour is that of the 
Rue de la Victoire, which draws its huge congrega- 
tions not solely from among its own members, 
but also, to a considerable extent, from the ranks of 
the large Jewish floating population of Paria. 
What it is exactly that attracts these vast assem- 
blies to that synagoghe in a city notoriously little 
prone to religious observance is difficult to say. 
The ministre-oficiant, as the Chazan is called, 
would probably suggest that it is his marvellous 
bass voice, which fills the spacious Temple and 
reverberates among the columns and arches, 
seeming to search the heavens above and the earth 
beneath, which draws and thrills the worshippers, 
Others would probably consider the exquisite 


The sceptical and critical spirit 


At the close of the worship at the Great Syna- 
gogue I had not lost entirely the Jewish impulse 
that sent me there, and so for once in a long time to 
enjoy a genuine Jewish atmosphere, I sought out 
and found a real good kasher boarding-house, 
to which I was directed by aa Irish London 
‘‘ Bobby.” My party and I sought admission, 
and were received with genuine Jewish hospitality. 
We sat to a splendid meal that was introduced 
and closed with proper religious recognition and 
interspersed with sacred Jewish themes. In 
spite of the delight of so delicious a meal, my pre- 
dominant emotion was that of the man who, 
enjoying a similar occasion after a long time of 
neglect, was heard to say: “It is a shame to 
leave such a religion.” 


In conclusion, I may have violated the pro. 
prieties of an accidental visitor in criticising those 
who for a time were in a sense my host, but I fing 
my warrant in my ardent and yearning desire to 
have the whole household of Israel have tha; 
reform which it so badly needs everywhere, a 
reform that will not result in that expression of a 
spineless religion of comfortable convenience whic) 
so largely constitutes the Reform of America, 
but will furnish Jewish life and through it the 
world with an intensely spiritual religious devotion, 
that will irradiate such love of God conducing to 
the serviceable love of man as will enable Israc! 
to be veritably construed as a realisation of the 
Prophetic promise of becoming a “ Light unto the 
nations.” 


PARISIAN SYNAGOGUE. 


By Isaac Snowman. 


music of the choir and organ to be the great magnet. 
But it would hardly appear to be the impulse to 
pray ising that word in its conventional sense— 
which brings the crowds to the Rue de la Victoire, 
for the greater portion of the congregation appear 


to be content to play the passive rjle of spectators, . 


and to take no personal part in the service. Notices 
are conspicuously posted in inconspicuous posi- 
tions on the Temple walls, Le silence est absolu- 
ment de rigueur; but this injunction is directed 
no doubt against the tendency to ehat, which is 
only toc painfully evident during the silent portions 
of the ritual, a tendency which the picturesque 
and ornamental beadles seem powerless to suppress. 
The prayers, being chanted entirely in Hebrew, 
with practically no déviation from the orthodox 
minhag, are incomprehensible to the majority of 
the congregants ; but nevertheless there does not 
appear to be any strong and irresistible demand 
for any but the sacred tongue to be used, for are 
not the stately services of mass in the great Roman 
Catholic churches conducted in Latin, and are 
thus likewise hardly understood by the faithful ? 

It should be stated, in passing, that there are 
classes for the study of Hebrew, which meet once 
or twice a week, connected with most of the syna- 
gogues of Paris, and that there exists a flourishing 
literary and social organisation calied the * Chema 
Yisreel,” one of the raisons d'étre of which is to 
encourage the study of the Hebrew language ; 
but it does not seem, however, that much headway 
is made against the prevailing apathy in that 
connection. Every Friday evening there is a brief 
sermon, or reading, in French, delivered from the 
pulpit by one of the Rabbins; but this interlude 
in ‘the vernacular is the only portion of the service 
which fails to hold the attention of the concrega- 
tion, the reason being that the preacher's voice, 
as a rule, is too feeble to fill the vast Temple, and. 
except to those in his immediate vicinity, is lost 
and inaudible. 

The musie, both vocal and instrumental, for 
which the best available talent is requisitioned, is a 
great feature of these Friday evening services at 
the Rue de la Victoire. Extremely beautiful and 
impressive, it is made up largely of traditional 
Jewish melodies; but, nevertheless, it strikes a 
strangely unfamiliar note. One would almost be 
inclined to suggest that the old Jewish chants and 
responses had been modified and arranged by a 
Handel, to bring them into artistic harmony with 
the cathedral-like architecture of the sacred fane. 

There is nothing attempted in the way of 
congregational singing; indeed, one feels that it 


would be almost a sacrilege for profane voices to 
mar the angelic sounds which float down from the 
unseen choir high up under the great vault of the 
roof, and which envelop and penetrate the 
enthralled worshippers with their dulcet harmonies. 


The official Jewish community of Paris, although 
technically orthodox, have organs in their chief 
synagogues; but, as the organists are non-Jews, 
the letter of the Rabbinical law on the subjec: is 
apparently satisfied. French orthodoxy, indeed, 
is delightfully elastic. The ecclesiastical authorities 
permit Jews to ride on the Metropolitan electric 
railway on the Sabbath, provided tickets are taken 
in advance. It is not a very far cry from an 
electric railway carriage to an ordinary motor car, 
so it is hardly a matter for surprise that quite 
considerable numbers of habitués of the Friday 
night services meet their cars outside the Temple 
after. prayers and are sped away in them, “ sans 
peur et sans reproche.”’ 

The cult of the dead being much in vogue in 
Catholic France, it follows that a distinct tendency 
in the same direction should be apparent in the 
French synagogue. ‘“‘ Wie es Christelt sich, so 
Judelt sich.” On Friday evenings a large pro- 
portion of the female element of the congregation, 
heavily draped in crape, like black wraiths, silently 
follow the Kaddish recited by the muénistre- 
officiant, while their men-folk listen to the recital 
ranged in a compact group on the apse, between 
the reading desk and the steps of the Ark. 


Perhaps the most impressive portions of the 
service are when, just before 1553, and after sp>y 
the mourners—many wearing the Tallis—move 
from their seats and mount the Almemar to follow 
the traditional. words of the Kaddish. To many 
that ceremony is the sole link which binds them to 
Jewish religious practice or to Judaism. | 

A great sculptured marble monument has 
recently been erected in the cloisters of the Rue de 
la Victoire Temple, in memory of the men of the 
Parisian Jewish community “.mortg pour la 
France” in the Great, War. Fixed to the wall 
opposite the monument are huge marble tablets on 
which the names of the fallen are recorded, hundreds 
of them, serried ranks of names—too numerous to 
count—and often, after the close of the service, 
many a woman, swathed in funereal draperies, will 
make her way out of the synagogue towards the 
Rue St. Georges exit, in order to pass along the 
cloisters, and, with tear-dimmed eyes, will scan the 
memorial tablets, and linger tenderly for a while 
on a beloved name, .. . 


THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE IMMIGRATION. 


The following figures are derived from the official 
immigration and emigration returns : — 
Jewish Immigrants and Emigrants. 
Immigrants. 
Dec. 1, 1919- 


Kmigrants 
(Post-war settlers), 


Dec, 31,1920... 11,346* ... No figures available. 
1921 ... 471 (July-Dee.). 
1922 ... 7,844 1,053 
1923 ... 2,526 

1924 

Istquarter ... 
2ndquarter ... 2,583 ... Nofigures available. 

Total 38,634" ... 4,666 


* Jncluding about 3,000 pre-war residents. 


By Leonard Stein, B.A. 


The available immigration figures for the second 
quarter of 1924 include al/ immigrants, and not only 
Jews. The percentage of non-Jewish immigrants 
is, however, so trifling that the difference is hirdiy 
material, Departures of post-war settlers are not 
recorded before July, 1921, or after March. 1924. 
It may be added that the official returns on which 
the foregoing figures are based are not beyond 
dispute, and the emigration returns, in particular, 
are open to serious doubt, but the official figures 
have been assumed, for the sake of argument, to 
be authoritative. 

The immigration figures for the period ended 
December 31st, 1920, include about 3,000 pre-war 


Jewish residents returning to their homes, Since 
the end of 1920, pre-war residents have continued 
to trickle in, but no official figures are available. 
A reasonable estimate would appear to be about 
500 @ year, or about 1,700 in the period January |, 
1921, to June 30, 1924, making a total of about 
4,700 since December 1, 1919. 

Departures of pre-war Jewish residents are 
officially recorded as follows ;— 
1920 ... eae ose 1,300 (estimate) 


1921—1st half te ... No figures available 
1922 ... 


940 
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1924—Ist quarter ... 


277 
2ndquarter ... ... No figures available 


Since the British Occupation, therefore, the 
Jewish population has been increased by about 
40,400 arrivals, including about 4,700 pre-war 
residents, and reduced—if the official returns are 
accepted—by 8,108 recorded departures, including 
3,442 pre-war residents, the result being a nett 
increase of about 32,000, less departures of post- 
war settlers, if any, before July, 1921. 

These figures may, at first sight, seem small, 
but they must be measured by the experience of 
other countries with a history of immigration. 


The classic case is that of the United States. 
The records of the U.S. Department of Labour show 
that in the year ended September 30th, 1820, 
when the United States had 9,600,000 inhabitants, 
the number of immigrants was only 8,385, or 0-08 
per cent. of the population. In 1829-30 it was 
23,322, or O17 per cent. of a population of 
12,866,000. In the decade 1819-20 to 1829-30 the 
average annual immigration was 12,850. It was 
another ten years before the intake of immigrants 
exceeded 100,000, and by that time the population 
was over seventeen millions. In 1853-4 the 
immigrants numbered 427,833, or 1°84 per cent, 
of a population of over twenty-three millions. 
In 1880-81, when there were 669,481 immigrants, 
the percentage was 1°33, and in the peak-year— 
1906-7, when immigration reached the unparalleled 
figure of 1,285,349—the population was 91,972,000, 
and the percentage of immigrants was only 1-39. 
From first to last the proportion of immigrants 
to the existing population has never reached 2 per 
cent., and it has usually been a good deal less. 

Another outstanding example is Canada. In 
1871 Canada only took in 27,773 immigrants, or 
‘76 per cent. of a population of 3,635,000. Thirty 
years later, in 1901, the percentage had only risen 
to 91. It was not until the following decade that 
the flood-tide set in. By 1911 the number of 
immigrants had swelled to 311,000, or 4°31 per cent. 
of a population of 57,205,000 ; but there had been 
thirty years of something like stagnation before 
the boom began. 

Another case in point is that of Argentina. In 
1869 Argentina took in 37,000 immigrants, or 
2-03 per cent. of a population of 1,830,000, In 1889 
the figure was 111,083, or 2-80 per cent. of a popula- 
tion of nearly four millions. In the last five years 
before the Great War—1909-1913—the average 
annual immigration was 274,664, or 3-84 per cent. 


of a population returned in 1910 at just over seven 
millions, 

All these illustrations have been taken from 
countries with vast areas of exceptionally fertile 
soil at their disposal, and with natural resources 
greatly superior to those of Palestine. Yet even 
in the case of Argentina, the immigrants in the 
early days were only 2 per cent. of the existing 
population. In the case of Canada, where the 
percentage suddenly rose from less than one in 
1901 to over four in 1911, there were more than 
thirty years of immigration before the 2 per cent. 
mark was reached, while in the case of the United 
States it has never been reached at all. 

The Palestine immigration returns, as analysed 
above, can now be seen in a truer perspective, 
The Interim Report on the Administration pub- 
lished in 1921 shows that the “ ports of Palestine 
were opened to immigration, with certain restric- 
tions, in August, 1920." From this date, which 
may be taken as the starting-point for organised 
immigration, to June 30, 1924, Jewish immigrants 
have averaged about 710 a month, or 8,500 a year, 
which is equivalent to an annual quota of 1:12 per 
cent. of the 1922 population. 

This is itself not an insignificant figure, but it is 
the net, rather than the gross immigration which has 
to be considered. In the period 1908-1923 there 
were thirty-five emigrants from the United States 
for’ every hundred immigrants. In the case of 


Argentina, the corresponding figure for the periud 


1909-1913 was forty-six. In the case of Palestine, 
the recorded departures of post-war immigrants 
have only been 13-16 per cent. of the arrivals, and, 
even allowing for the immigration and emigration 
of pre-war residents, the percentage of departures 
has only been 20-04. 

When it is remembered that immigration to 
Palestine is still in its early stages, it will be seen 
that the net figures are in reality by no means ae 
small as may at first sight appear. 

Immigration on this scale, however, is manifestly 
insufficient to promise the Jews anything approach- 
ing an eventual majority in Palestine. 

Aecording to the 1922 Census, the Jewish popula- 
tion at that date was 83,794. In the same year, 
the excess of births over deaths, taking the country 
as a whole, was 23-64 per 1,000. On the assumption 
that this figure holds good for the Jews, and that 
it is maintained for the next ten years, the Jewish 
population would have grown by 1952 to about 
104,000. 

The course” of immigration cannot be precisely 


foreseen. Let it be assumed, however, for the sake 


of argument, that the gross immigration in the 


years 1923-1932 averages as much as 18,000 persons 
a year, which is equivalent to 2°36 per cent. of the 
1922 population. Assuming a wastage reduced to 
the low figure of 15 per cent., and allowing for 
the natural increase of the immigrants, the result 
would be a net gain of about 160,000. 

Thus the total Jewish population in 1932 would, 
on this hypothesis, be about 264,000. 

The non-Jewish population was returned in 


(1922 at 673,388, of whom all but an insignificant 


number may be classified as Arabs. 

Ten years’ natural increase at the annual rate 
of 23-64 per 1,000 would bring the non-Jewish 
population up to about 838,000. There are a small 
number of non-Jewish emigrants and a still smaller 
number of non-Jewish immigrants, but the move- 
ment either way is too trifling to be worth taking 
into account. 

Thus, with a gross Jewish immigration averaging 
18,000 a year, and a net gain averaging 15,000, the 
result at the end of ten years would be that the 
Jews would have increased from 11-06 per cent. of 
the population to 24:17 per cent., but that their 
numerical inferiority would be almost exactly the 
same as it was in 1922. In other words, natural 
increase and immigration combined will have 
enabled the Jews to do little more than keep pace 
with the natural increase of the Arabs. : 

If the calculation be carried beyond the next 
decade, the result is much the same. 

Let it be assumed that Jewish immigrants con- 
tinue to enter for another twenty years at an 
average annual rate of 18,000 gross, that the wastage 
is kept down to 15 per cent., and that Jews and 
non-Jews alike are to be credited with a natural 
increase at the annual rate of 23-64 per 1,000... The 
situation in 1952 would then be roughly as follows : 


‘Total population ... 2,050,000 
Jews ... ave 750,000 
Jewish percentage 364 
Excess of non-Jews over Jews 550,000 
Jewish immigrants entered 640,000 
Jewish immigrants retained (=< en- 

tries fess 15 per cent.) 459,000 


This is on the assumption that the ratio of immi- 
grants to the existing population starts at the 
somewhat high figure of about 24 per cent., but 
gradually falls as the population increases, 
If, on the other hand, the percentage gradually 
rises, as it shows a tendency to do elsewhere, and 
(Contenued on next page.) 


Mount Hermon, from the Lake of Tiberias, a distance of fifty miles, taken by telephotography, with » “Dallon” lens, Booth’ 
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On this calculation, the aggregate number of 
Jewish immigrants would be about 1,130,000 gross 


‘and 960,000 net, yielding an annual average of 


32,000 net over the thirty years’ period, 


1.900 square miles), or more than a quarter of the 
cultivable area of Palestine, of which 70 per cent. 
is to be obtained from holdings vacated by the 
Turks. Finally, in spite of the herculean efforts 


which have been made, so large a proportion of the 


tv. T 
is calculated on the size of the growing population The figures are purely conjectural, but taking refugees are still without means of supporting : si 
at ten-year intervals, the result is roughly as them for what they are worth, it will be observed themselves that in May, 1924, the Greek Committ... J 
follows :— that it is not until the end of the thirty years that of the League Council deemed it necessary, not at 
the scale begins to turn in favour of the Jews, and for the first time, to draw attention to “ the serious t 
= ~ | | |g ; then only on the assumption that in the third of distress which cannot be dealt with by such 4 , 
= the three decades, Jewish immigrants enter at scheme” (i.e., the scheme of the Morgenthay 
be Sols = z % 2 = | the rate of 62,000 a year, or 3} per cent. of the Commission) “and can only be alleviated by 
% = existing population. charitable funds.” | 
A KE SE It would be foolish to dogmatise as to what may For all these feasons, the recent experience «| 
= = ‘a Boat = or may not be possible in thirty years’ time, but Greece, though instructive as an illustration 0! 
‘it must be admitted at once that on _ what can be done in an emergency, has little oy 
22 )o |= - 13 this scale, coupled with a wastage of as little 48 " no bearing on the problem of Jewish immigration 
cee. = 15 per cent., is a phenomenon for which it wouldbe palestine. 
© = ed | difficult to find a parallel. Setting this imperfect analogy aside, it remain: 
— inate Chess year, true that it would be difficult, if not impossible, t. 
| | = | Greece, with a population of less find parallel for the volume of immigration which 
| has been upon to: find room for mer’ would be required to give the Jews a majority in 
| refugees, and that of these, thanks largely to the Palestine in thirty years’ time. | 
adimirable work of the Mo:genthau Commission, 
oo & 7 ) le | nearly half have been provided with some kind of These probabilities muss be faced, but there is 
| | = no need for believers in the Zionist ideal to be 
SS & 1S = Bs productive employment, while the remainder are tow th The establis! 
| But there is here no real analogy to the case of Jewish National Home in Palestine by 
=. = | = Jess, an exodus as well as an inéux, Inthesecond Gove not bod) of Jews, 
3 3 refugees has, in the nature of things, devolved by sag 
la Government has behind it the moral support and may be bly expected that within the next 
| financing itself for this purpose. It has already undreds of thousands of Jewish immigrants, but 
received from the Bank of England two short will become a country in which the Jews form a 
| 4 4 | term advances of a million pounds each, and the much Jarger of than 
| | on millions is in contemplation. ‘Thus, though Greek will tend, in in 
= | | = | - enable relatively considerable resources to be ng" 4 
1B los = = = placed at the immediate disposal of the Morgen- © imvensity their fey 
| | = thau Commission, Thirdly, the Government has we le them to do Palestine what they can 
3 | engaged itself to hand over to the Morgenthau do else ~to build up soil impregnated 
| = | | tivable land to a total of 500,000 hectares (about Jewish society which will be a faithful reflec. 


tion of the Jewish spirit. The realities of the 
situation are sufficiently full of hope to make it 
needless to play with illusions or to build upon . 
speculations which are as likely as not to be falsified 
by the march of events. 


ANGLO-JEWRY AND THE LAW. 


LITIGANTS. 
1.—Crvin. 

Some little time ago I endeavoured to treat in 
these columns of the nature and extent of ‘the con- 
tributions which have been and are being made 
by the Anglo-Jewish community to the ranks of 
administrators and officers of the law in its diverse 
spheres of activity, I propose now to treat of the 
relationship of Angle-Jewry to the law from another 
aspect—viz., litigation—and to consider how far, 
if at all, Jewish litigants differ from non-Jewish 
litigants. | 

Litigants may, broadly speaking, be divided 
into two categories, namely, (A) Civil, in which both 
parties to the suit are private citizens invoking the 
aid of the law to redress their wrongs or assist them 
to their rights—e.g., where one citizen sues another 
for a debt owing for work done or goods supplied, 
or for damages for libellous statements made, or 
when a citizen petitions for divorce; and (B) 
Criminal, in which one of the parties to the suit is the 
Crown (directly or indirectly represented), ¢.g., 
where a citizen is placed on trial for murder or 
criminal libel. 

A separate treatment of each of these categories of 
lawsuit is helpful if we are to arrive at a solution 


_ Of these questions: Are members of the Jewish 


community more frequently found as litigants in 
the Civil or the Criminal Courts? Are they met 
with in either or both classes of courts in greater 
proportion than their numbers relative to the total 
population of the realm would warrant ? 

Does the litigation in respect of which they come 
or are brought to the tribunals of the law present 
any peculiar features? Do the numbers which 


they contribute to the ranks of litigants in respect 
of particular types of civil actions and criminal 
offences conspicuously exceed or fall short of the 
numbers provided by the rest of the population, 
either actually or relatively ? 


By W. Summerfield, 


And first of civil actions. 

An excessive fondness for litigation is a charac. 
teristic common to most Oriental peoples, who 
appear to find in this a satisfactory outlet for the 
exercise of the human emotions of hatred, jcalousy, 
and the desire for revenge, where Western peoples 
in like circumstances look rather to physical and 
violent combat for the satisfaction of their rivalries 
one with anether, or, having less subtle but more 
practical mentality, overlook insults or injuries, 
real or imagined. In common with other Oriental 
peoples the Jews as a race seem to have inherited 
this love of litigation, added to which inducing 
motive to go to law on even the slightest provoca- 
tion there is the love of the Jew, with his subtle 
brain, for any ‘‘ pastime ’’ like cards, chess or liti- 
gation which involves problems comparable to the 
complex involutions of Talmudic learning. To the 
Jew, the expenditure both of time and money 
involved in these pursuits iv more than counter- 
balanced by the pleasure derived from the matching 
of subtle brain with subtle brain. 

Amongst the more Anglicised sections of the 
Anglo-Jewish community these Oriental-Jewish 
characteristics tend to disappear together with 
numerous others; it is accordingly only amongst 
the more “ foreign ”’ sections that we find a prone- 
ness to excessive litigiousness. 

Fortunately, a great deal of this type of liti- 
gation never reaches the ordinary tribunals of the 
realm; for much useful and satisfactory arbitra. 
tion of disputes as between Jew and Jew which might 
otherwise result in lawsuits, is regularly performed 
-within the confines of the community under the 
ecclesiastical authority of the Beth Din, or of indi- 
vidual members of the Rabbinate, or by laymen 
possessing great personal influence or vested with 
the authoritative weight of communal office. 

But as to arbitration of this type several points 
may benoted. In the first place, it is probably true 


to say that this kind of justice resorted to and 
administered by Jews for Jews is not, and never 
has been, nearly so common amongst Anglo-Jewish 
as amongst other communities, where it is, or at 
any rate was until comparatively recent times, the 
first method resorted to for the settlement of dis- 
putes to * go before the Rav.”’ 

Secondly, within Anglo-Jewry itself it is only 
to the “ foreign ’’ sections that this type of arbitra! 
tribunal appeals at all. 

Thirdly, amongst the “ foreign *’ as amongst the 
other sections of Anglo-Jewry, reverence for 
Jewish authority has not been apt to increase with 
the removal of civil and political disabilities. With 
the breaking down of the ghetto barriers and the 
consequent.free commingling in daily life of Jews 
with Gentiles, the Jew has not unnaturally been 
content in common with, his fellow-citizens to look 
to the Royal Courts of Justice for the redress of his 
wrongs and the maintenance of his rights. 

Fourthly, resort to a Jewish tribunal is difficult, 
if not impossible, in cases where one of the parties 
to the suit is a Gentile, as is more likely than not 
to be the case as soon as Jews cease to confine their 
daily lives within the walls of the Ghetto. 

Fifthly, the judgments of Jewish tribunals, whether 
ecclesiastical or lay, are lacking in that essentia! 
which must necessarily be present if legal judgments 
are to be vested with efficacy and any degree of 
finality, namely Sanction. For whatever may have 
been the case in days lon2-gone by, Jewish eccle- 
siastical authorities are armed with no weapons 
whereby they may enforce their judgments—e.g., 
the infliction or threat of excommunication or the 
imposition of some concrete form of penance. 5o 
far as Jewish lay arbitrators are concerned, more- 
over, there is no special inducement to lead Jewish 
disputants to resort to them, and there are several 
disadvantages connected with them. For if the 
world is a small place, the Jewish world is smaller 
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still, and there is the greater danger that any 
Jewish arbitrator or umpire who may be selected 
by the parties will be partial to the one or the other 
by reason of his ties of kinship to him. For are not 
all Israel Brethren or at least Landsmen ? 

Again, omne ignotum pro magnifico, and Jews 
are the first themselves to display a greater reverence 
for a Gentile judge than for a familiar fellow-Jew. 

Time was when Jews looked upon the dragging 
of any lawsuit between Jews into the fierce cold 


light of the publie law courts—whatever might be - 


the subject in dispute—as involving a Chillul 
Hashem, but such considerations of propriety and 
regard for the communal weal no longer operate 
with equalgenerality and rigidity. 

Hence it is that in these days we are no longer 
shocked when the rival parties to some dispute, 
arising more often than not from some compara- 
tively trivial personal differences, by resort or 
threatened resort to the law courts wash in public 
soiled Jewish linen, besmirching meanwhile the 
reputation and dignity of Jewish laws, synagogues, 
Chevras, Talmud Torahs, and what not. The im- 
propriety of such proceedings, to which the Jewish 
parties seem blind, is not equally hidden from the 
minds of the Gentiles before whose notice they are 
thus thrust. Hence His Majesty's Judge will often 
express a reluctance to try such issues brought 
before him, and urge upon the parties the advisa- 
bility of submitting their differences to some Jewish 
tribunal for amicable adjustment. Concrete in- 
stances readily occur to the mind, and one recalls 
that only a year or two ago a long, expensive and 
vexatious action in regard to Shechita (not indeed 


for the first time in Anglo-Jewish history) was 


brought before one of His Majesty's Judges-——at the 
Liverpool Assizes—to whom it was left to remind 
the Jewish parties that such a question of purely. 
Jewish import might with greater propriety and 
expeditiousness, and involving less expense and 
acrimony, have been referred to and settled by some 
Jewish body. 

And yet, viewed more broadly, it may well be a 
matter for discussion whether, excepting in such 
cases Where Jewish interests as such—e.g., posses- 
sion or government'of a synagogue, or Shechita 
are in issue, it is really expedient for litigants who 
happen to be Jews to withdraw their litigation from 
the ordinary law and courts of the realm, involving 
as such a system must, pro tanto, the perpetuation 
of the segregation of the Jews as an imperium in 
impervo. 

The Jewish community as such has no occasion 
to defend Jewish rights in the law courts of a 
civilised community, which has accorded full and 
equal liberty to all its citizens alike. | Where the 
rights of Jews as such appear to be assailed on any 
particular occasion, such an attack, if it is to -be 
warded off by the community at all, is a matter for 
politicalagitation and action by some public body— 
e.g.. the Deputies of British Jews—and not for 
litigation by such body, which, indeed, has in 
such circumstances no locids standi in a Court of 
Law. 


Thus, the Jewish community as such may not 
sue for libel, where, through the person of some in- 
dividual Jew or Jews, the Jews in general have been 
slandered. The Jew thus slandered must himself, 
and for himself, seek his remedy at law. 

Passing then from those disputes where litigants 
with a conscious regard to the fact that the parties 
to or the subject-matters of the suit are Jewish, 
have recourse to the special modes of solving their 
difficulties already referred to, we come to the 
ordinary cases of litigation which daily occupy the 
attentions of our Judicature from the Police and 
County Courts upwards. 

For the most part, these are generally actions 
arising from mercantile transactions. Jews are 
found, as is common knowledge, in greater numbers 
in the ranks of merchants, agents and dealers than 
in. the ranks of manufacturers, mechanics and 
artisans, 

Hence though prima facie one might expect that 
no appreciably distinctive characteristics could arise 
in a lawsuit because a party thereto happens to be 
a member of the Jewish community, which fact 
might appear to have no relevance to the issue, 
nevertheless we do find certain special features 
arising, by reason of the fact that Jews tend to 
engage in certain special mercantile pursuits. 


Thus, it is indisputable that a very large proportion | 


of those engaged in such businesses as money- 
lenders, credit drapers, suppliers of furniture and 
other commodities on the hire-purchase systems, 
are Jews, These types of business transactions 
involve the giving of credit: over a period to the 
poorer members of the public in most cases. These 
risks the Jew willingly takes, attracted by the 
prospects of higher profit if the venture, which is 
often a gamble, prove successful. 

But instalments tend to fall into arrears, and the 
creditor often finds himself compelled to resort to 
the only means available to him to recover the 
money he has advanced, or to secure his legitimate 
reward under the terms of his agreement with the 
debtor or purchaser, namely, an order of the Court 
(very often the County Court). 

Thus it happens that the Jewish proprietors and 
members of the staffs of the businesses of the type 
referred to so often display an extensive and peculiar 
knowledge of the highways and by-ways of the 
laws relating. to the recovery of debts, promissory 
notes, bills of sale, distress, execution and the like ; 
thus, it will be found that wherever there is an 
aggregation of Jews in any particular locality 
there a large proportion of the cases brought into 
the county courts are brought by Jews. 

In these transactions, undertaken with great 
attendant risks, entered into with the less- prosperous 
and stable members of the public, there is always the 
chance of the Jew appearing to be straining with 
undue severity the rights accorded to him by law 
against a defaulting debtor. When such cases 
arise, involving sometimes rather unsavoury and 
sordid details, the Press loses no opportunity to 
report and, if possible, to exaggerate the import 
of the facts. 


But when the Jewish business man prospers, as 
he generally doos, he goes further afield and seeks 
pastures new for the exploitation of his acquired 
capital, embarking upon “ bigger”? business, In 
these enterprises he generally conducts his business 
(with occasional glaring exceptions) with presperity 
and probity unexcelled by his Gentile rivals and 
associates. If it may legitimately be complained of 
the smaller Jewish trader that he is sometimes 
guilty of petty meannesses, or prone to indulge in 
sharp practices, it is also true to say of the more 
prosperous Jewish business men—certainly of those 
who have enjoyed for an appreciable period the 
impartiality and fairness of British law in a manner 
and to an extent not always accorded them under 
other systems of law—that they have been 
singularly free from such malpractices and offences 
as are associated with such names as Balfour, 
Bevan and Bottomley, Hooley and Farrow. If 
these or any of them had chanced to be Jews, who 
can estimate the havoc their downfall would have 
wrought to the whole Jewish community ? 


There remain three classes of civil action for 
special consideration :— 


Divorce.-—-The peculiar sanctity which for so 
many centuries attached to Jewish home life, and 
the reverence which was entertained by Jews 
towards the ties of family and more especially to the 
bonds of matrimony, seem to be slowly but 
appreciably fading, with the result that petitions 
for divorce appear to be steadily on the increase in 
the Jewish community. 


Insurance and Bankruptcy.—Whether the.notion 
so widely entertained that a favourite hobby 
amongst Jewish business men is the formulation of 
more or less ill-founded claims for compensation 
against insurance companies is justifiable and well 
grounded may perhaps more conveniently be 
considered in relation to criminal actions; for 
criminal proceedings naturally follow upon fraudu- 


lent claims, more especially in connection with fire 


insurance. So, too, with bankruptcy, which, if 
tainted with fraud, involves criminal liability. 
Here, it may be sufficient to note that available 
statistics do certainly appear to lend colour to the 
suggestion that Jews are apt to make abnormal 
use of the bankruptcy courts, 


A list is published bi-weekly in the Gazette of 
receiving orders ‘made and other bankruptcy 
proceedings taken in the current week ; from these 
lists it will readily be perceived how large a propor- 
tion of bankrupts is drawn from the Jewish 
community. To take at random one typical week 
——the week in which these lines are penned—the 
two lists published in respect of the London area 
contain twenty-one and seven names respectively : 
in the first list seven, and in the second list five, 
names are. Jewish.’ When recalls the pro- 
portionate Jewish population in the L®ndon area, 
one-third and five-sevenths respectively of the 
total number of bankrupts certainly seems to be a 
proportion calling for explanation. Whether it is 


also capable of exculpation is another topic. 


one 


THE JEWISH POEMS OF CHAMISSO.* 


Adelbert von Chamisso, “ poet, naturalist, and 
traveller, was born on January the 27th, 1781, in 
the Chateau of Boncourt in Champagne. He came 
of a veryancient noble family in Lorraine, and on 
the breaking out of the revolution, the family were 
forced to leave the country, and ultimately went to 
Berlin, where Adelbert became one of the pages 
of the Queen of Prussia. He made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the German language 
and literature, and in 1798 he entered the Drussian 
Army. After the peace of Tilsit, Chamisso quitted 
the Prussian service, and in 1810 he returned to 
France, where he remained but a short time.” 
This extract and a fleeting reference to Chamisso’s 
inspectorship of the Berlin Botanical Gardens, 
his scientific journey round the world under the 
eegis of Count Rumjanzow, Chancellor of the Russian 
Empire, and his friendship with De La Motte Fouqué 
of ** Undine ” fame will suffice for the biographical 
purposes of a literary article. For they reveal the 
entire make-up of Chamisso’s character—his 
capacity for friendship, his cosmopolitan outlook, 


* American rights strictly reserved. 


By Regina Miriam Bloch. 
and his love for scientific and historical exactitude. 
His first work was one famous with our Jewish- 
reading public and was written in 1813, namely, 
“ Peter Schlemihl,” the story of a man who lost 
his shadow, Its humour has a distinct flavour of 
Oriental whimsicality, although, as Heine wittily 
pointed out elsewhere, the first Schlemih] was far 
older than that and a Biblical Jew to boot ! 

To appreciate the full fragrance of Chamisso’s 
poems, which were written during the last ten years 
of his life, one must remember one salient factor, 
namely, that he was a French Gentile who settled 
in Germany and admired the Teuton, whereas 
Heine was a German Jew who settled in France 
and scoffed at him mercilessly. Yet Heine, being 
a Jew, had that Eastern flair for sentiment which 
never descended into German bathos, owing to 
the subtle and cynical polish he acquired in France. 
No poet has ever possessed the lyrical sense as 
keenly as Heine. He is so musical, he can only 
be described in terms of musical analogy. Chopin's 
sublime discords and sudden broken minor notes 
are exactly akin to the flights of Heine in their 
uncanny, dazzling manner of ceasing on some 


wondrous pitch at the most psychological moment 
and Jeaving all else to suggestion and an inspired 
imagination. This Chamisso does not 
display. He is a German ballad singer without 
the Jewish spark, but though his admiration, 
unlike Heine's, is all for Berlin and the Berliners, 
he never loses his native gift of satire. This is 
especially lively in his poem on Pythagoras, in 
which he depicts that ancient sage sacrificing a 
hundred oxen because he has vast 
moral and ethical truth. Since when, as Chamisso 
deftly puts it, truth was not made for oxen and they 
tremble whenever they sense a new philosophy! A 
similar strain heightened to that pitch of unworthy 
lampooning of sacred subjects which occasionally 
mars the verse of Heine, restrains me from 
Englishing Chamisso’s poem of Jewish interest on 
the subject of Joshua.” 

I do not fancy that these Jewish poems have 
been done into English before, although I may be 
mistaken. It is, naturally always interesting to 
discover traces of Jewish lore in non-Jewish poets 
as this is an uncommon trait. Yet it is still more 


unusual to find Jewish sympathies openly expressed 
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therein. Amongst English poets, Browning with 
his Rabbi Ben-Ezra and similar verses, Byron’s 
Hebrew Melodies, and perhaps Leigh Hunt’s stanzas 
on King Solomon in his rose-garden, are happy 
discoveries. In America, Longfellow revealed a 
fondness for Rabbinic legend, whilst in Germany 
one should include Lessing and that Titan of Titans, 
Goethe, who was a fair Hebrew scholar. It is said 
that after having read the Book of Job (which 
Carlyle also held to be the finest specimen of great 
literature in the world), in Hebrew, Goethe was 
inspired to conceive the scheme and theme. of 
Faust. | 


Chamisso is, however, one of the very few who 


not alone borrow from the wealth of Jewish lore, 
but he definitely declares his goodwill towards our 
‘race as well. 


After stating this pleasant fact, it will indeed 
seem “the unkindest cut of all’’ to inform my 
readers, ere presenting his Jewish poems to them, 
that Ihave translated them most roughly and 
without any respect for aught but their subject 
.matter, because I could not deem them worthy of 
the labour a really polished rendering of this rather 
archaic German would entail upon me. I am not 
disputing cither the charm or purity of Chamisso. 
His like Boncourt,” “ Die 
Alte Waschfrau’’ and others, will remain immortal 
classics: Yet to the impartial critic there are 
classics and classics. Much has become classical 
which would pass unheeded were it published in 
our own more crowded day and stripped by modern- 
ity of a certain quaintness due to its old-world 


SeLLing’. 


poems * Das Schloss 


Again, even the most everlastingly great 
poets are unequal in the bulk of their work, and a 
hungry posterity makes the mistake of incorporating 
every scrap they wrote and would, no doubt, have 
destroyed had they had their Way, with their 
choicest the Keats 


masterpieces. In collected 


there are incomplete fragments which deserve 


release in the waste pa per basket. Other classics 
weep for an editor of discretion, and it is always 
difficult to see Tennyson's Princess in the same 
Enoch Arden. ‘Thus 
with the exception of that on 
Alexander, are alas! amongst his poorer efforts, 
and were it not for the interest of their subject- 
matter { would discard them. Thus I have not 
troubled to polish them, but only to make them 
clear, and trust I stand absolved of any imputation 
of carelessness, which would indeed be mine if they 
were more meritorious. 


volume as his 
Jewish 


Chamisso s 
poems, 


(ne piece is entitled 
and records a conversation with 


“ Abba Glosk Leczeka,”’ 
Moses Mendels- 
sohn, the eminent Jewish philosopher and grand. 
father of the musician :—— 


ABBA GLOSK LECZEKA. 
Tis good of royal purple and swords in verse to 
read, 

Yet many wrapped in tatters are worthy of their 
ric dl 
Thus of Jew 

this 
Of Abba Glosk Leczeka if you will heed so long. 
He tarried at the doorw ay of Moses Mendelssohn. 
Already had the sunrise its busy work begun, 
tut as the shining banners unfurled their golden 
flame 
Forth from his homestead hastened the man 
of world-wide fame. 
Then the strange begvar hiding in Polish Jewish 
dress 


and beggar | fain would sing 


Greets him a little shyly, and with grave gentle- 
hess. 

And yet he passeth by him: * My 
more and more.’ 

The stranger shrinketh from him, but does not 

leave his door. 

it grew noon 

drifts down 

In long and trailing shadows which half obscure 
the town. 

When home unto his hearthplace the great man 
hied once more, 

And thus the beggar greets him as he had done 
before. 

Thereat within his purse for some silver coin he 
sought, 

But the strange beggar bids him withhe!d the 
kindly thought : 

* For I crave naught from you but your lively 
speech and face, 

Only my thirst for wisdom has led me to this 
plaee.” 


time fails 


And 


and even, then the night 


with the salient factors of the poem. 


‘* And yet yc 1 seem in direst need of the little 
boon ?”’ 

‘* You hold me poor for greater? Alas! we part 
too soon !”’ 

‘“ Come in, friend—you seek wisdom which is by 
most supprest, 

And thus are for your equal a doubly-honoured 


guest 
. . . In faseinating discourse, at simple cosy 
feast | 
Over the brimming wine-cup as crimson as the 
East, 


There flowed from the strange beggar a supreme 
converse fraught 
With roses of devotion and priceless pearls of 
thought. 
He broke the finite fetters that chain the spoken 
word, 
And through their riven music his own live soul 
was heard. 
The sparkling light of being flamed from him as 
ray 
Of the Immortal Spirit upon a darkened way. 
The entire piece is too long to give here in full, 
and, in fact, at least two pages consist of reitera- 
tions of the charms of this conversation without 
precisely stating its topics, reaching a certain 
platitudinous phase. Thus I will content myself 
When 
Mendelssohn probes into the mystery of Leczeka’s 


‘ life he receives an answer revealing the revolu- 


tionary Weltschmerz of an original thinker and 
seeker, to which the prosody of Byalik has accus- 
tomed us . 


Delighted, charmed, attracted, as mind to mind 

will draw, 

His spirit all awakened and yet impelled by awe, 

Mendelssohn asked him softly: ‘* How have 

world, school and art 

So strangely roused and trained you and thus 

inspired your heart ?”’ 

Then Glosk: *‘ You from the heavens let your 

keen eyes sink low 

To analyse human kind, to reason and to know. 

My seeking and my being | am and bear along, 

And moments such as these are crown all my 

life with song. 

| am already sixty, but am so young and keen 

That the snows of age melt from me as though 

they ne'er had been. 

In Glosk unto our Cheder, t to my lessons hied— 

The Talmud and the Talmud they knew of naught 

beside. 

Obseured and draped and darkened the mighty 

Law of God 

Which deep within my spirit adjured my youthful 

blood.” 

After a period of over-etudy and secking for the 
soul of the letter amongst those who had forgotten 
all but.its type, Abba Glosk Leczeka br: ke away and 
became a wandering Stoic, derided by all in his 
great, single-hearted quest for truth. 

One happy little anecdote adorns the discussion 
of the two philosophers, and this I will not fail to 
translate, for it is an exeellent specimen of its 
kind, Saith Leczeka: 

“ To us poor Jews in Lemb rg life holds naught 

of redress, 

The young lads and rude schoolboys are ever 

pitiless. 

They jeer at us and censure, or mock us with 


delight, 

And take a boorish pleasure to stone a Jew at 
sight. 

Once after a foul beating, a Jew lay at death's 
door. 


Our community arose and laid its case before 
The Jesuitic elder and, upon pressure, he 
Was at length prevailed upon to issue this decree : 
* Our schoolboys are forbidden in idle play's alarm 
To molest Jewish residents to their grievous harm 
Or physical afffiction. We also bid you heed 
That no Jew should be beaten until his body bl ed. 
Yet scoldings, stones and kicking and any harm- 
leas game, ; 
Our lads are at liberty still to pursue the same. 
For many of the « hoolboys are bred of parents 
true, 
Whilst a Jew to the bitter end will remain a Jew.’ 
In these good days, down a street a Jew walked 
out alone, 
When he saw a schoolboy who aimed at him 
wit) a stone. 
He stooped. The stone whi e 
he again, rred past him,and as 
It crashed on the nearest house and hit a window- 
pahe. 


The window-glass was broken; the householder 
besought 


Redress for a new window, and haled the Jew t 

court : 

‘Had — ducked from the blow, but stood jt 

as is fit, 

The stone would have been harmless nor had my 

pane been hit.’ 

‘Ye hurled the stone against me, I stooped to je 

it pass, 

Thus -it was the thrower broke his neighbour, 

window-glass. 

Your law would fine me for it, yet once your law 

must lose : a 
I do not own one penny and~beggars cannot 
choose 

At the end of a long inspiring conversation, Abba 
resumes his pilgrimage, and it is only after many 
-years that Moses Mendelssohn sees him once more, 
still undaunted but an outcast, blind in one eye, 
his left arm paralysed, scarred of face. Yet with 
the heart of a Galahad he passes forth and finally 
rests in a pauper’s grave. 

The second Jewish poem by Chamisso is based on 
the Talmudic lore concerning Alexander the Great, | 
for whom we Jews appear to have as lihgering an 
historical regard as the Indians. I have only 
translated the first portian of the verses, as the second 
deals with the legend with which every Jew is 
familiar, that of Alexander arid the eyeball, whose 
greed was measur ‘ess, and thus I cannot devote 
precious space tox. | »ng poetic version of its familiar 
context. The most beautiful portion of Chamisso’s 
version of the Alexander legendry runs thus :- 


In antique tomes I love to pry and play, 

The new ones rarely please me any more. 

I am too old, the new is far away ! 

Thus many myths or fragment of lost lore 

Arise revived from tl encroaching dust 

With magic of a long-forgotten hour— 

The sweet endurance of a woman's trust, 

Of King Ahasverus or Babel’s Tow’r, 

Of Joshua and of Alexander— 

Oh, I accept it all with supreme. faith, 

It burns brighter than a salamander. 

Those who believe in our new world these days 

Must ever seek the lessons of the past : 

What hits us hardest earns our highest praise, 

But I should leave the moral to the last ! 

Thus haste ye to drain up your brimming bowls, 

I'll give you of old wine for our carouse 

And feast on classic tales your frugal souls, 

For you are now in the old chatt’rer’s house ! 

Of Alexander I'll tell a story 

I found within the Talmud’s massy store. 

No word dared I add unto its glory 

A poet feels constrained as ne'er before! .. . 

As through drear wastes the hero roamed onc: 
more 

To make a desert of the lands beyond, 

He came upon a river vast and hoar, 

And bade all rest, grown weary of the bond 

Of the long, dang’rous march. He gave com 
mana 

To spread his meal by the green waterside. 

So still and peaceful lay the vernal strand, 

So clear the stream! the tree-shades wavered 
wide, 

Perfumed and cool against the high noon sun. 

But monstrous was the restless victor’s brain ! 

ken here his dreams saw blood as water run 

And ravished crowns roll down like golden rain. 

Impatient to lose a single hour, 

He rose to quench his fever-heated drought. 

And bent toward the deep in youthful pow’r 

‘To quafl the clear, cool flood with joyous shout. 

And being stilled of thirst, he felt again 

So wondrously renewed within his core, 

Such vigour through his eager body rain 

And like a balm upon his spirit pour, 

He was convinced that all the rivered flow 

Sprang from some country most divinely blest, 

That peace and fortune in a lovely glow 

welled in its founts and were made manifest. 

Hence, hence!” he cried, “ with sword and 

branding fire 

There, too, they must learn ef our puissant hand 

And taste our yoke and bow to our desire.” 

And quickly rousing all his warlike band, 

He pressed upstream to seek the happy plain 

Wherein magian waters had their source, 

Though many braves lost courage, with disdain 

And cold contempt he kept upon his course . . . 

Onward without a qualm the hero rode. 

Thus came he to the Gate of Paradise. 

Yct fast the Port of that divine abode 

Was locked against him and before his eyes 

A Watchman, who most sternly bade him halt 

With lightning sword and thunderbolts that 


seared, 
“Back, back!” he cried. “Thy little might 
doth vault 
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And vaunt itself against a Higher Might— 

A Greater One than thou decreél my post. 
This fane is sacred, and beware, thee, wight, 
Lest thy vainglory smite thee to thy cost !”’ 
And he thereon: ‘ I am the lord of Earth, 
Am Alexander.” ‘“‘ Hush,” the other, “ lest 
Thou voice the verdict on thy petty worth ! 
The Gate of Life opes only to the blest 

Who conquereth himself, and not for thee 

Of upstart pride and blood-won aim and lust.” 
Then Alexander: ‘‘ Speakest thou to me ? 
And is it credible I also must 

Fall back from thee ? When I already stand 
Beside thee on this stairway in ascent ? 

Give me a symbol with thy flamy hand 

And let the world behold my bold advent ! 
Let all men hear that even to the Gate 

Of Paradise did Alexander speed 

And neared it as immutably as fate.” 


“Take it,”” the Watchman thundered, “ for this’ 
deed 


Is set on thee as the eternal brand 

Of thine v’erweening vanity and lust : 

The wisdom of thy sages is as sand, 

Thy wanten madness and thy greed as dust ! ”’ 


I feel no compunction in breaking off my 


translation. at the most powerful climax in 
Chamisso’s poem. He next narrates the parable of 
Alexander and the ambitious yet mortal eyeball, 
and ends on a note of French cynicism somewhat 
assimilar to the melancholy retrospect afforded to 
us by Shelley's lines on Ozymandias,” albeit, as 
Chamisso remarks, none know where Alexander's 
bones were laid to rest, and thus the world-conqueror 
occupies an anonymous strip of earth at last. 

The final poem I now present from Chamisso’s 
inspired pen is richest of all in Jewish feeling and 
sentiment. It is entitled : 


A BAAL TESHUBA. 
The Rabbi had not yet begun to teach 
Unto the crowded throng ; yet eager speech 
In little straying whispers passed around 
Talk of the stranger, agéd and profound 
Who entered synagogue in such a way 
That it was almost eerie. Who could say 
’ Whence he had come ? How within the corner 
He sate still beside the latest mourner 
As one guilt-laden, yet with such fixed eyes 
That the devoutest could not criticise. 
But when the closing prayer had been said 
He leapt as one half-mad, and wrapped his head 
In his wide Tallith, falling down before 
Them all on the hard earth beside the door, 
So that the startled congregants came near 
To treading on him, but none did, since fear 
Made them shrink back from him and draw away 
Lest they might trample on the form which lay 
Prone at-the sacred portal. The last tread 


BOOKS OF THE 


Palestine. 

“Tae GaTreway or Pavestine,” by Mr. 38. 
Tolkowsky (Routledge), is a history of Jaffa. The 
name of Jaffa is of Phoenician origin and means 
“the beautiful,” or, according to Gregory of 
Nazianzus, “‘ the observatory of gladness,” and the 
fame of its beauty has never ceased throughout the 
ages of history. An Egyptian traveller, thirty-two 
centuries ago, praises the charm of its gardens; a 
Jewish pilgrim of the Middle Ages calls it ‘the 
Beauty of the Seas”’’; and the French poet, 
Lamartine, writing at the beginning of the last 
century, describes it as “ a perfect abode for a man 
weary of life, and who desires nothing but a place 
in the sun.” Few towns, indeed, can rival Jaffa, 
with its white or gaily-coloured houses towering 
amphitheatrically above one another up the steep 
slopes of its rocky promontory, with its two wings 
of yellow sand-dunes stretching north and south 
along the shore, and with its green belt of orange 
groves covered at one and the same season with the 
gold of the ripening fruits and the snow of the new 
blossoms. Long rows of cypresses, designed to 
screen the fruit-trees from the sea-winds, cut dark 
lines across the emerald expanse of leaves which 
here and there is studded with the red, flame- 
coloured, star-shaped blossoms of the pomegranate, 
During the day the air currents that rise vertically 
from the heated surface of the soil lift the scent of 
the orange flowers high up into the sky, where it ig 
lost ; but, in the stillness of night, all the perfumes 


Of fading footfalls roused him as one dead. | 
He rose, revealing thereby undisguised 
His Polish garb, yet those who first surprised 
Him, said he spoke good German, asked his name, 
Whereon he did not answer, but his frame 
Shook with deep sighs and they durst ask no 
more. .. 
Wh le thus the scholars whispered, as before 
The old man came, winter re-entering 
Uncouthly on the youth and blush of spring. 
All routid grew still and watched him creep 
instead 
To the last seat, for which he humbly plead. 
. ..... The Rabbi then arose, and thus addrest 
With grave, slow words this strange uncanny 
guest : 
‘“ We are assembled here to sow good seed, 
And thy wild gesture in God’s House shews need 
For me to doubt thy presence, but as yet 
I gauge not what sore trial did beset 
Thy reason. What impelled thee | would learn : 
Tell these thy hidden secret, let them earn . 
That knowledge: for God's wisdom in its course 
Demands the dark deed’s payment in remorse ! ”’ 
“Lam a Baal Teshuba,”’ then he said, 
‘“* And serve sin’s penance in-my woe and dread. 
I cry mine own sin in your willing ears. 
Ask not my name, for it is one none hears 
With joyous mien, and it, alas! must rest 
With those I left behind me—in the breast 
Of my beloved wife, my children twain, 
And lieth with my house, my lands, my grain, 
With all | owned when I still guiltless dwelt. 
Rich, lauded and appraised I lived and dealt 
And looked on mine estates with a high pride 
That was the shadow of the self that died... . 
Men honoured me, elected me to give 
Their alms to beggared wanderers who live 
Beneath the sword of want yet unassuaged. | 
Before the synagogue, I was engaged 
One day in this high office, when | gave 
To a wan woman who began to rave 
And curse me with foul names, until wild ire 
Flooded my senses, swamped me as a fire. 
I did not reason in that holy place, 
But struck a dreadful blow across her face. 
She staggered back. Her pale lips moved 
unheard ; 
’ She fell unto the ground, a jagged sherd 
Smote her a deep wound till her gushing blood 
Drowned all the green grass in its purple flood. 
I saw her twitch and quiver, once she cried 
In stifled moan-——then at my feet she died. 
Yet not to law’s stern unremitting hand 
Would they deliver me, our faithful band. 
Of ev'ry outward fear I still went free, 
But there is one judge who demands his fee 
And seeks revenge-—Conscience is his name. 
His sharp claws tore me with their searing shame, 
And full of might, they rent me to the core. 


Until as suppliant I went before 

A pious sage and begged him: * Rabbi, speak ! 

How can | be absolved of sin and seek 

To regain peace ?’ ‘Then a hard sentence passed 

That grave sage on me. Bade me pray, and 
fast, | 

And yet one judgment only was my dread : 

I was to set my own curse on my head. 

Of my free will I was to go hard-prest 

By poverty, and without fail or rest 

As Baal Teshuba, clad in rags and dearth 

For seven years to roam the face of earth. 

And thus I did.. The tattered wretch ye see 

For six years ate the crusts of charity, | 

By six long years drawn nearer to his grave. 

But once, ah once . . . this miserable knave 

Whose hearth was banned against him, yet it 
drave 

Him nearer also, till the exile late 

One high noon stood by the familiar gate 

Of his own town, and swayed there in a spell, 

His. arms outstretched to all he knew so 
well... 

I should have fled, but I was frail, undone 

By nameless yearning and it dragged me on, 

I, alone strange to all | recognised, 

Only myself by my white hair disguised 

By silver beard and ragged foreign dress, 

‘Neath which my heart throbbed out in wild 

distress. 

None knew me. . . as the sinner creeps apace 

I staggered on toward the market-place. 

Israel's God! My house, my child—I come! 

My own sweet child, a girl ran out therefrom. 

Could this be Rachel ? Had she grown to grace-? 

‘ May the Lord bless thee and all in this place, 

My darling child! A beggar greets thee so 

And cries unto tee from the depths of woe.’ 

She eyed me kindly, went within, and then 

In a short time came shyly forth agen. 

‘ My mother sends thee this, thou poor, poor 
man.’ 

She held a copper to me as she ran. 

‘So little ?. Doth thy mother know at all 

A Baal Teshuba had a dole so small ? ’ 

She gazed in wonder and went. back to see, 

And in a moment returned unto me. 

* Mother saith alas! small her cift must be, 

She hath so little. Father is like thee, 

A Baal Teshuba, and she would give more 

Were our dear father with us as of yore ! ’ 

Then from her own sweet lips I heard fry fate. 


gi turned away with weeping from my gate 

And without snatching my fair child to me, 

Exiled myself to my 1 misery.” 

The rare sympathy for my people which illumines 
Chamisso’s stanzas has made even this crude trans- 
lation a personal pleasure and a humble tribute 
tothe memory of a great man. 


MONTH AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


By the Rev S. Levy, M.A. 


of Provence and all the scents of Arabia fade into 
insignificance compared with the powerful fragrance 
which the cool wind that blows down from the 
mountains of Judah carries with it for miles over 
the dark blue sea, telling the mariner that the 
Land of Promise is near. But if the fertility of its 
soil and the bold outline of its site expressed itself 
in beauty that attracted and charmed the traveller, 
these same circumstances, and others, arising out of 
the geographical location of the town and the 
topographical features of its immediate surround- 
ings, resulted in endowing Jaffa with great military 
strength and agricultural and commercial wealth. 
Thus it is that Jaffa became a standing temptation 
to the pirates of the sea and the roving Bedouins 
of the desert, an obstacle alike and a coveted prize 
to every invader and conquefor, a terra irredenta 
to every nation that ever ruled on the Judwan 
mountains. No other city, perhaps, has been so 
often besieged, captured, sacked, destroyed and 
rebuilt. Yet, notwithstanding the romance of its 
eventful career, Mr. Tolkowsky reminds us that 
writers on Palestine, fascinated by the spiritual 
glory of Jerusalem, hay left Jaffa entirely aside, 
and have made no attempt, so-far, to present a 
comprehensive picture of its Instory. It is true 
that the many radical destructions which the city 
has undergone have left very few monumental 
remains capable of arresting the interest of the 
lover of old things. But the records of Babylon 
and Egypt, of Phoenicia and Assyria, of the Hebrews 


and the Greeks, of Rome and Byzantium, of the 
Arabs and the Latins, as well as the narratives of 
the many pilgrims of the great religions to whom 
Jerusalem is holy, are comparatively rich in 
to Jaffa. To collect this 
widely scattered material, to sift and to check it, 
and to attempt to reconstruct out of it the history 
of Jaffa, is the purpose which Mr. Tolkowsky has set 
himself in the present volume. Mr. Telkowsky 
proves himself admirably equipped to do justice 
both to the spell of Jaffa and the attraction of its 
history. He is full of a sincere love for the place, 
and he shows a gift for entering into the life of each 
period of its chequered career that he deseribes, 
He infects the reader with his own enthusiasm, and 
the result isa singularly interesting andauthoritative 
work. The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by the maps, illustrations, list of books and articles 
quoted, statistics, and references on 
countless details, with which it is amply provided, 


reminiscences referring 


copious 


Philosophy and Science. 


‘REASON AND Morais,” by Dr. Israel Levine 
(Maclehose, Jackson & Co., Glasgow), is an enquiry 
into the first principles of ethics. The theme of 
the book is, in brief, (a) that reason may be regarded 
as the capacity of an individual to adapt his 
behaviour to the conditions of real life, (5) that at a 
certain stage in the evolution of man real life 
consists of group cr common life, in which there is 
invariably found a code of mora! regulations, and 
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(c) that at this stage it is sill reason which marks 


the capacity of an individial to observe these 
moral regulations, without which group life itself 
is impossible, It is suggested, therefore, that to 
be moral and to be reasonable reflect the same 
fundamental capacity in human beings, that is, the 
capacity of adapting one’s behaviour to the facts 
of real life. On this hypothesis, it is claimed, the 
conceptions of ethical theory are freed from much of 
their traditional obscurity, the opposed schools of 
ethical thought in the past are more readily 
intelligible; and the significance of morality itself 
can be envisaved from a new, but legitimate and 
fruitful, standpoint. In the course of his thesis 
Dr. Levine offers an interesting suggestion with 
regard to the significance of Jewish emphasis on 
Determinism. This note of Determinism is con- 
nected with, and perhaps characteristic of, what 
might be called the Jewish ‘ Weltanschauung.” 
It can scarcely be without significance that Spinoza, 
Marx, and Freud, who are the apostles of the creed 
in the cosmic sphere, the sphere of history, and the 
sphere of mind, respectively, are all Jewish by 
birth and race. Although the two former were 
outcasts, in a sense, there is good evidence for the 
belief that the characteristics of a people's genius 
are specially well marked in its renegades. The 


Jews, asa people of Religion, of Law, have an innate” 


For the 
essence of the religious outlook is submission to 
external powers and the attitude which stresses 
human impotence and helplessness as. compared 
with the Divine omnipotence. May it not be that 
philosophicai Peterminism, in the instances men- 
tioned, represents merely a substituted outlet for 
this innate religious disposition? It is certainiv 
noteworthy that the doctrine of each of these 
thinkers has been received more as a religious gospel 
than anything else. Renan refers to the Spinozistic 
creed as the “truest vision ever had of God.” 
Caird and Santayana both refer to the strongly 
marked Hebraistic tone of Spinoza’s philosophy. 
One of the most puzzling conceptions in Spinoza, 
that of “infinite modes,” goes back really to 
Philo-Judzus, the Jewish Alexandrian philosopher. 
Possibly the Jewish Talmudic and Cabbalistic 
literature, in which Spinoza was, of course, versed 
as a youth, offers a connecting link. Again, 
Marxism has been promulgated with a fervour more 
appropriate to a new salvation than to the sober 
statement of economic facts. 


tendency to the deterministic attitude. 


Even the adherents 
of psycho-analysis, it has often been remarked, 
exhibit a kind of religious attitude to the work of 
the Master, and treat outside criticism as little lese 
than impious. Dr. Levine has produced a most 
valuable work, worthy of his previous effort on 
“The Uncenscious.”” His book is one which even 
the student familiar with the most elaborate 
treatises on ethics and philosophy will find it 


profitable to read, whilst to the beginner it offers a . 


sound and interesting introduction to the whole 
field. Dr. Levine knows his subject, and succeeds 
in making it very human and attractive. In 
words of fitting and touching dedication, the work is 
inscribed to the author’s father, the late Rev. Isaac 
Levine, “ To the memory of my father, in whose 
life of service and sacrifice were revealed the beauty 
and dignity of moral principles.”’ 

Frevp,” by Dr. Franz Wittels 
(Alien & Unwin), gives an account of Freud's 
personality, his teaching, and his school. This 
work is more than a biography of Freud; it is a 
critique of Freudian theory. The author describes 
the environment in which Freud did his early work, 
traces the applications of his doctrines,and expounds 
all the main currents of his thought. Dr. Wittels 
proceeds to detail the development of Freudian 
conceptions, and to discuss the rival peycho- 
analytical factions. Special chapters are devoted to 
the personalities and teachings of Adler, Jung, and 
Stekel; and there are historical and critical 
accounts of all the main elements of psycho- 


analytical theory. The book is further noteworthy 


. a8 being the first biography of Freud. 


“ SocraL Aspects or Psycno-ANALysis,” edited 
by Dr. Ernest Jones (Williams and Norgate), deals 
with the various social problems, such as education, 
polities, vocation and the family, and shows how 
closely related they are to the new science of psycho- 
analysis. The chapter on “ Psycho-Analysis in 


Relation to Politics” is contributed by Dr. M. D. 
Eder, The writer admits that the method and 
point of view from which he sets out—namely, the 
aplication of the results derived from the study of 
individual psychology to sociological problems, and 
the possibility of understanding that the study of 
the unconscious may throw on political questions, 
rin in opposition to the views of some eminent 
sociologists and students of polities. Dr. Eder 
does not stand as the advocate, from the psycho- 
analytic standpoint, of any political or economic 
‘views, but his object is to arouse reflection on the 
manifold ways unconscious mental processes onter 
into judgments of political and economic issues. 


QuickNEss AND INTELLIGENCER,” by Dr. E. 
Bernstein (Cambridge University Press), is an 
enquiry concerning the existence of a general 
speed factor. The object of this thesis is to examine 
the validity of the conflicting views that are enter- 
tained on the relation of speed to intelligence: (1) 
The view based on the belief in the possibility of 
a speed ability ; (2) the view that regards speed 
as identifiable with intelligence. Is there.a speed 
ability, independent of general ability, so that a 
subject may be slow, and yet intelligent, or quick 
and yet dull? The conclusions which Dr. 
Bernstein formulated from his research at the 
Jew's Free School, London, during the years 
1919-1921, are described in this monograph. 


To the October number of “ Mrxp ” (Macmillan) 
Mr. .H. F. Hallett contributes a critical notice of 
Dr. Leon Roth's “Spinoza, Descartes, and 
Maimonides.”’ Dr. Roth’s book is described as a 
‘brilliant and painstaking and mature piece of work. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, writes the reviewer, 
justly to indieate the indirect origins and streams 
of influence in the fused content of philosophers far 
removed in time from our own. ‘There are pitfalls 
from which we are not safe even when conscious of 
their existence. This is perhaps especially the case 
with a long pondered system such as that of Spinoza, 
and, Mr. Hallett adds, Dr. Roth has shown temerity 
in attempting a piece of work so well.worth the 
doing. 


“Cancer at THE MrppLesex Hos- 
rivTau, edited by Dr. W. Sampson Handley (John 
Murray), shows the very clear and defjnite progress 
which has been made during the Ne of a 
century in the knowledge of cancer through the 
labours of the research workers of the Middlesex 
Hospital. This hospital was the pioneer in the 
intensive study of cancer in this country. The 
work is in two sections, one dealing with Laboratory 
and one with Clinical Research in Cancer. Proof 
is afforded that laboratory researches have led to 
great and definite improvements in the practical 
treatment of cancer, even in the short period covered 
by the book, Mr. 8. G,. Asher, the Chairman of the 
Council of the Medical School, is the Chairman of 
the Cancer and General Research Committee, under 
whose authority this “ retrospect and prospect ”’ is 
issued. 


a 


Pevernorocrarnuy,” by the late Lieut. Cyril 
F. Lan-Davis, F.R.P.S. (Routledge), has entered 
into a third edition. The second edition was edited 
by Mr. Lionel Barton Booth, of Christ's College. 
Cambridge, inventor of the “ Dallon” lens, with 
which the remarkable tele-photograph repro- 
duced on page III. was taken. The present 


(third) edition, by Mr. Ismel Davis, M.A. 
includes additional matter and _ illustrations. 
Cyril Frederick Lan-Davis was born at 
Bromley, Kent, on 25th April 1887, and was 


elected in 1897 to a scholarship at‘ it. Paul's School, 
being placed first in the examination after allowance 
for age. On leaving St. Paul's he studied at the 
Royal Polytechnic and at University College, 
London. He spent a short time as a working 
engineer at the great Elswick factory of Armstrongs, 
Newcastle, under Mr. James Thomson. Later 
he became secretary and a director of J. H. Dall- 
meyer, Ltd., the new factory at Willesden being 
erected under his supervision. While thus engaged 
he took out several patents for improvements in 
photographic and telephotographic Jenses. He 
was elected Fellow of the Royal Photographic 
Society, and a member of the Council of the Optical 
Society. C. F. Lan-Davis had been early interested 
in motoring, and when aerial flight became prac- 


ticable he embraced the new pursuit with enthy. 
siasm. . At the outbreak of war he volunteered for 
immediate service, and was gazetted Lieutenant jn 
the Royal Naval Air Service, After various advyen. 
tures he was transferred to the air base of Imbrog 
from which the British aeroplanes co-operated with 
the forces in the Gallipoli Peninsula, In the autump 
of 1915 he was reported missing, and ultimately 
the Admiralty approved of his death being pre. 
sumed for official purposes as having occurred on 
the 14th October, 1915. "e Telephotogra phy ” 
proves that Lan-Davis knew how to impart his 
scientific knowledge in a manner that grips the 
reader's interest and never becomes dull even in its 
most technical passages. The biographical notice 
of the author is the work of Mr. Israel Davis, to 
whom the sad task of paying tribute to his vifted 
son must have been a solace and a pride, The 
memoir reveals delightful glimpses of destined 
brilliance, and the early achievement of happy 
adventure in the world of thought and the field of 
action. Lan-Davis clearly had real originality 
together with ability and charm. ‘ A bird of the 
air shall carry the voice, and that which hath wings 
shall tell the matter ’’ (Ecclesiastes x, 20). The 
joyous and gallant spirit of Cyril F. Lan-Davis 
winged its flight to eternity, but his words in this 
work remain a precious memorial to declare his 
knowledge and to preserve his personality. 


“Tae Unctamrp by Mr. H. Abbati 
(Allen and Unwin), deals with the causes and effects 
of delay in consuming and utilising commodities 
and services after production. Examination of the 
modern monetary system discloses that mone, 
placed on deposit in banks is, in fact, money wit!) 
held from circulation, which, other things being 
equal, renders the total quantity of existing com- 
modities and services unmarketable without a fal) 
in prices. Proposed remedies are briefly examine! 
in relation to the matter, the Capital Levy in al its 
different forms is considered, and finally it is show» 
that the total amount of money, together with the 
effective demand for commodities and services, 
can be directly governed by variations in Govern- 
ment expenditure and variations in the extent to 
which such expenditure is met by borrowing from 
bankers and by taxation. Mr. J. A. Hobson con- 
tributes an introduction to the work. 


The House of Longman. 


This month the firm of publishers now known a+ 
Longmans, Green & Co, will have completed tw 
hundred years of continuous activity, mainly unde: 
the control of one family. The House of Longman 
were partners im the enterprise of .founding th: 
‘* Edinburgh Review,” and after some years becam: 
sole proprietorsof that Review.”” The first article 
inthe current October number of the “‘ EpryBurcn 
Review (Longmans, Green & Co.), entitled Thy 
House of Longman,” is from the pen of Mr. Harolc 
Cox, and is, therefore, of peculiar and timel) 
interest. Mr. Cox recalls that the publication of 
Disraeli’s * Lothair”’ was the sensational event of 
the year 1870. “ Lothair”’ was a brilliant success 
at once. The success of “ Lothair” encouraged 
the firm to make a very high offer ten years later for 
Disraeli's “ Endymion.”” The negotiations on the 
latter occasion were conducted through Lord 
Rowton, who said that Lord Beaconsfield, as he 
had then become, was prepared to part with the 
copyright altogether, and suggested £10,000 as a 
suitable price. In 1880 this was a very large price 
to pay for a novel, for at that time there was no 
American copyright for English authors. Messrs. 
Longman decided, however, to pey the suggested 
sum. The new novel sold well, but not quite well 
enough at the beginning to cover this heavy price. 
It is gratifying to record, says Mr, Cox, that Lord 
Beaconsficld, on hearing that. the transaction 
had not been financially satisfactory to the pub- 
lishers, offered to rescind the bargain. It is equally 
gratifying to note that Messrs. Longman adhered 
to the sound English tradition that a bargain is 4 
bargain, and while thanking Lord Beaconsfield 
for his generous offer held to their contract. UJti- 
mately the whole of the purchase money was 
covered and a moderate profit realised. | 

Macaulay was one of the famous contributors to 
the “Edinburgh Review,” and his essay on the 
“Civil Disabilities of the Jews” appeared in the 
“ Review,” January, 1831. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM: AND OUR PART IN IT. : 


It is a peculiarity of Anti-Semitism, at least in 
this country, that it is difficult to find an individual 
Jew who has experienced it. It is usually general, 
rather than particular. Even the most rabid Anti- 
Semite usually commences by saying that he likes 
the Jews he knows. Per contra, he dislikes those 
whom he knows not. The fact that the individual 
is so rarely affected constitutes a real danger. 
When the individual is attacked, he looks for 
reasons and for a means of defence. When the 
attack is general, it is no one’s matter. There is 
a tendency to regard it as an affair which affects 
‘the other fellow ”’ 
still, to ignore the 
exists. It may, at times, be 
attack, but, unfortunately, this process has not 
succeeded in stamping out Anti-Semitism. On the 
contrary, it has increased, and we are faced with 
the fact that the Jews of to-day. are, generally 
speaking, held in lower estimation than those of, 
say, 25 years ago. There must be a cause, if not 
some valid°reason, for this growing dislike of our 
people in this country. 

In searching for causes, there is a natural diffi- 
culty in bringing ourselves to believe that the 
possession or lack of any qualities on our part is 
making us unpopular. 
oneself as. the 


and not ourselves : 
fact that the dislike 


or, Worse 
of Jews 
wise to ignore an 


The tendency is to regard 
normal, and others, with different 
qualities, as the variants. It is difficult, therefore, 
for a Jew to appreciate the subtle 
which lead to our disfavour. 
had occasions for 


distinctions 
| have, 
discussing the 
Gentiles, and have 


however, 
with 
information 
sufficiently definite to enable me to arrive at certain 
conclusions. 


questi 
thus acquired 


In almost every case in which my 
Gentile friends have expressed an unfavourable 
opinion, | have been able to trace it to a distaste 
for a definite individual Jew, or a supposed type o 
objectionable Jew, the individual generally being 
regarded as a sample of the whole, or at least as a 
definite type of our people. 

I believe that the greatest factor in the latest 
Anti-Semitism in this country is the connection of 
certain Jews with Bolshevism. This is the main 
anchor of the anti-Semitic journals, whose ravings 
are taken as truth because of the grain of truth 
they contain. Nothing on earth will persuade the 
professional Anti-Semite, or the libeller 
who puts his bile into print, that Bolshevism, in 


amateur 


. spite of the crushing pressure which it brings to 


bear on our co-religionists, has gained probably 
less ground among Russian Jews than Communism 
has among English Gentiles, and that were every 
Bolshevik to be a Jew——an absurd proposition 

it would only mean that a small fraction of the 
Russian Jewish population was so infected. Even 
if the general Jewish population of Russia had 
failed to withstand the pressure, there would be no 
reason why, @ver here, with our ignorance of the 
real conditions under which the poison has spread 
in Russia, the Jews of this country should be 
singled out for attack. The vast mass of English 
Jewry abhors Bolshevism, just as it abhors every 
other disruptive movement. For the purposes, 
however, of Anti-Semitism, the Jews are Bolshe- 
viks, the Jews are Communists, they are behind 
every Government (including that of this country) 
for evil. Ask the Anti-Semite for the names of these 
wielders of power, and they point to the Hidden 


By Charles H. L. Emanuel, M.A. 


Hand, a “ hand ” so hidden that its owner remains 
unknown to Gentile and Jew alike ! 

My first real experience of Anti-Semitism was in 
the days which just preceded the sittings of the 
Ahens Commission. The Anti-Semites then were a 
very ragged crew. With slight professional assis- 
tance, they consisted of a noisy band of persons of 
little or no importance, who hated foreigners and 
loved publidity. The Jew was only included in their 


dislike when he was a foreigner. It is interesting 


to note that some of their old slogans are even now 


brought out as the basis of present-day charges, 
regardless of the fact that they were long since 
proved to be out of date or based on inaccuracy, 
and are at the present time merely objects of his- 
torical interest. In those days a favourite charge 
was that the East End of London, which had pre- 
viously been a “ desirable haven for Christians,” 
had been snatched from its rightful occupants by 
hordes of foreign Jews. The fact was that a large 
(partly criminal) area, always an anxiety to the 
authorities, had been depleted of its more desirable 
occupants by the withdrawal of certain river-side 
trades and occupations. The alien Jews had filled 
up the gaps, converted a poverty-stricken and 
languishing neighbourhood into a hive of industry, 
and had, incidentally, ousted the greater part of 
the former criminal population. Another charge 
freely made, and with a basis of truth, 
these alien Jews overcrowded. 
royally. 


was that 
They did ao. rivht 
London, and in area after area in the provinces. 
The peopie to blame were the local authorities, who 
had the necessary powers to prevent the evil. When 
at last they used them, overcrowding was abated. 
But both these charges are repeated to this day. 
Another charge which has not yet been buried, 
although it was long since disproved, was that of 
sweating,’ and its own brother undercutting.” 
The worst of “ sweating’ was, | am convinced, 
the unpleasantness of the name attached to it. 
Considerable numbers of raw foreign Jews, driven 
here by persecution, had to adapt themselves to 
trades which were new to them. They were taught 
by sweaters, who gave them a bare living wage 
until they were proficient. Their labour was 
rough and the wage was correspondingly low, but 
by means of their labour two immense new indus- 
tries—-wholesale tailoring and wholesale 
making 


cabinet- 
were built up, and their system of minute 
subdivision of labour was a great and lasting benefit 
to this country. Our enemies misled the public 
into believing that, with these people, the “ be- 
ginners’ stage " was permanent, or at least lasted 
for years. What actually happened was that, as 
soon as a “ greener’’ became proficient he appre- 
ciated that he was worth a better wage, and saw 
that he got it. I had an admirable instance both 
of the value of the labour of these foreign Jews 
and of the unfairness of the charge of undercutting 


brought to my notice when I was collecting 
evidence to put before the Aliens Commis- 
sion. A large (non-Jewish) City firm of 


mantle-makers told me that by utilising foreign 
Jewish labour they were able to get made in 
London goods for which formerly they had spent 
over £100,000 a year in Germany, and-that, as a 
result of the change, their goods were now made of 
British in lieu of German material. -A few days 


So did the population in other parts of 


before | hoped to bring. this in evidence I learnt 
that my witness would be unable to come. | The 
firm's foreign Jewish workmen had struck for 
higher wages, and they had decided to sack the 
lot and employ non-Jewish labour; so the sup- 
posed undercutters were, in fact, themselves under- 
eut by the native workman. 

As a rule, the charge of undercutting brought 
against the foreign Jew was the result of trying to 
compare the English and foreign Jewish styles of 
remuneration. It sounded, of course, convincing 
to state on authority that a man who made sleeves 
only got a few coppers per sleeve. But when these 
payments were made to persons working on piece 
work, who were extraordinarily proficient in their 
one particular job, the pence were multiplied over 
7 again in the day, and amounted to a 
considerable wage in the course of the week. 

Coming to the later charge against the Jews, in 
the forefront is that of internationalism, which, in 
itself, seems light enough ; 
Imp 


but unfortunately, by 
it involves that. of disloyalty. There 
may be a few individual Jews who pride themselves 
on their lack of patriotism, just as there are a few 
Christians who yo off at a tangent and adopt views 
which are dangerous to the State, but to charge 
with internationalism, or with any 
other disruptive views, is grossly unfair, and is a 
cruel attack on their established loyalty. 1 am 
convinced that it is only based (1) on the fact that a 
few of the international firebrands in this country 


the Jews 


are foreigners, and that some of these few are Jews, 
(2) en the fact that so many Jews persist in con- 

Yidcish—-practically an international 
in public as well as in their private life, 
No doubt there is some advantage in Jews possessing 


versing in 
language 


this means of inter-communication, but, to my 
mind, there are grave inconveniences attached to 
its use, ami the sooner every Jew makes himself 
completely acquainted with English, for his corre- 
spondence, his business books, and for his conver- 
sation in public, the better for himself and for the 
| have often come across old settlers 

here for thirty years and more 
otherwise quite 
write 


community. 
and apparently 
Anglicised, who are.unable to 
English. It is this 
incomplete acquaintance with the language of the 
country that is partly responsible for the confusion 
in the public mind between Jews and_ foreigners 
| am convinced that the charge of internationalism 
and disloyalty, so unfair to the mass of Jews, will 
never die out so long as any Jews, foreign-looking, 
and speaking in broken English, air com- 
munistic or other disruptive and revolutionary 
views in public places. These people are a danger 
to the community, because, few as they are, they 
are regarded as fair samplee of the bulk. 

I have only mentioned a few of the charges levied 
against the Jews, most of which, if not all, are 
grossly exaggerated. It becomes useful and advis- 
able, at this stage, to try and ascertain how it is 
that these charges, unsubstantial as they are, gain 
credence even among classes of English persons wha 
are not usually considered to be unfair or un- 
reasonable. 

It is a generally accepted fact that a very sub- 
stantial portion of attacks on Jews in print are 
the work of Roman Catholics. Most of the acknow- 
ledged Anti-Semites in this country are of that 
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religion. This, curiously enough, is a reflex of the 
Dreyfus trial. Because the Roman Catholics of 
France hounded Dreyfus to his long martyrdom ; 
because, at length, truth prevailed, and public 
sentiment, outraged by Dreyfus’ sufferings and 
their cause, decided to disestablish the churth in 
France, the Roman Catholics of this country lay 
the blame, not on the folly of their co-refigionists 
in France, and not even on the people of France, 
who effected the disestablishment, but on the English 
co-religionists of the small Jewish community in 
France which had suffered grievously until the 
innocence of Dreyfus had been established! It 
seems like a mockery of justice, but there is no real 
reason in religious prejudices. As regards the 
dislike which certain Roman Catholics bear towards 
us, we must prepare to endure it until a better 
understanding prevails. It is unnecessary to 
examine further its origin, but clearly it is fed and 
maintained by every shdftcoming on our part, 
and, to this extent, it forms part of the general 


In his entrancing “ Life of an Artist,” Jules 
Breton declares twice how deeply he was affected 
by seeing as a child books containing pictures of 
“those atrocious Jews” taking part in the cruci-. 
fixion of Christ. Here we have the fons et origo 
of Anti-Semitism among Gentiles, a shock to the 


young mind which must for long years, if not for 


ever, have some effect, even though it be latent. 
Anti-Semitism shews itself sometimes in the school- 
boy, but Ais Jew-baiting is more likely to have its 
origin in the inherent dislike of children to anything 
or anyone abnormal, rather than in his “ religious *’ 
sentiments. It is totally non-existent in the 
healthier-minded undergraduate, and yet it is found 
clearly marked among a considerable number of 
adults. It is not possible to believe that these 
persons are all unreasoning, and that, without any 
cause, they give credence to the exaggerated charges 
To do so would involve 
also the assumption that we Jews can do nothing 
to improve the situatiori. Heart-to-heart talks 
with Gentiles have given quite a clear idea of some 
of the causes of adult Anti-Semitism, trifling perhaps 
in themselves, but irritating and cumulative, and 
leading to an undesirable end. 

The English are very curious in their likes and 
dislikes, and, to a certain extent, they are still very 
insular. And vet they take some foreigners and 
Vide 


the foreign-born cult for crude, ugly, ultra-modern 


foreign institutions richt into their hearts. 


pictures, such as the Van Gochs lately acquired for 
the State, and the welcome given to German and 
Russian music and musicians, and to the Russian 
ballet.) Wherever there is such a liking it is 
generally due to the fact that the wsthetic taste of 
the Englishman has been touched, either 
the mentioned—by 
advertisement and log-rolling, 


as in the 
continual 
or from some more 
Now, if we were to be fairly 
judged, it would be admitted that the Jews in this 
country, and of this day, differ very little in appear- 
ance from the general population; in fact, most 
members of the older and English part of our com- 
munity are indistinguishable from the rest of the 
English people. But this portion of the community 
is left out of calculation when “the Jews ”’ 
criticised, 


Case of pu tures 


healthy cause. 


are 
In nine cases out of ten the stranger 
does not know them as Jews. But he does know as 
in fact, as “the Jews*’—those bearing, 
clearly, the marks of Semitic origin, the swarthy 
type, heavy of foot, short, and inclined to be un- 
graceful, and it is undeniable that this type is not 
pleasing to the English eye ; the Englishman is not 
tempted to make his acquaintance, he views him 
from afar, and is inclined to be critical and un- 
friendly. How often have we ourselves felt a 
preliminary dislike for some unfortunate person 
merely because of an unpleasing exterior! By 
chance we have some hope of ridding ourselves even 
of this awkward disadvantage. There is no doubt 
that the physique and appearance of the Jews in 
this country are rapidly assimilating with those of 
our neighbours. Meantjme, the “foreign appear- 
ance '’ of considerable numbers of our people will 
continue to have an adverse effect on those who 
have no opportunity, and s¢ek no opportunity, to 
study them closely, and a foreign appearance plus 
a foreign language spells an increased disadvantage. 
Some may deny this “foreign appearance,” but 
no one who passes through an acknowledged Jewish 
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THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 
By Nina Salaman. 


“\ NWARD to reach the monumental Day— 
This shining pillar—once again! How long ! 
When countless souls come as one soul to 

pray, 

To stand again unnumbered hours and sing 

The songs of Penitence and Pardoning, 

And sing of gates thrown open to the throng— 

Wide gates that wait for man from eve to eve, 

For man to enter as the last shades fall ; 

Again to hear the sounds that make men grieve 

Upon their sweetness—once again recall 

The songs that rang from night to cleanséd 
night ; 

To hear again the song of beings in flight, 

Of flaming angels singing songs of fire, 

And God demanding lovelier songs from man 

To mingle with them, that the world entire 

May merge with Heaven, man with beings of 
flame, 

Till earthly light and Heaven's look the same, 

And God holds earth and Heaven in His span : 

That so His line be cast along man’s way, 


And Life Eternal measured by this Day. 


area could shut his eyes to it. That other persons 
of foreign appearance such as Greeks (often in 
appearance ultra-Semitic), Turks, and Russians fail 
to provoke adverse criticism is beside the point. 
Jews start with the disadvantage of being Jews, 
and we have to deal with facts as well as reasons. 
Another cause of Anti-Semitism is derived, 
curiously enough, from the loosening of our self- 
erected barriers to our Ghettos. Formerly the 


movement Westward in London was siow, and 


was a sign of Anglicisation. Of later years there 


have been wholesale movements, and new areas 
have been occupied by Jews, comparatively late 
arrivals, and often still enveloped in a foreign 
atmosphere, and foreign speaking. This has brought 
them closer under the eve of the critic, but not 
close enough to produce a satisfactory result. 
There has been one lamentable result of this move- 
ment into the large district stretching south from 
Euston Road through Soho. It 
former reputation. for morality. 


threatens our 
This movement, 
coupled with increased facilities for travel from 
the East End, and the opening of West End cafés 


and restaurants which a certain class of Jews hold 


‘in special favour, has resulted in the shifting of the 


old nightly promenade of our people from the 
main street of Whitechapel to Coventry Street, 
Regent Street, and the immediate vicinity. The 
Kast End promenade attracted little if any criticism. 
It was the custom of the “country.” The new 
promenade, unfortunately, takes place in an area 
which—-until drastic steps were taken on the out- 
break of the war-—-was the nightly haunt of loose 
women, mostly foreigners. Hardly had _ these 
people been cleared off than their place was 
taken by other foreign or foreign-looking iris, 
younger than their predecessors, sometimes of bold 
appearance, brightly dressed and ‘ coloured,” 
parading in couples, without male or other escort. 
A week or two ago, | counted. after 10.30 p.m., 
between the spot where Wardour Street and 
Coventry Street meet and Oxford Circus, no less 
than 57 couples of young Jewish girls so parading, 
probably in entire ignorance of the impression 
which their parade was giving to Gentiles and to 
our foreign visitors acquainted with the former 
undesirable nature of their parade-ground. To a 
considerable extent, the reputation of the Jewish 
Community is in the hands of these young Jewish 
women and their parents, who may well know that 
their thoughtlessness, to say the least of it, is the 
subject of most unfavourable comment outside the 
Community. 

This leads directly to another cause of our 
unpopularity, our curious custom of moving in 
masses. What a dozen people can do without 
attracting notice, cannot be;done by a hundred 
without comment. To a great extent we follow 
each other like sheep. The West End parade, 


adverted to above, was probably commenced by 
a few couples whose movements would have 
elicited no interest. The custom was noticed in the 
war, when, for some obscure reason it was considered 
reprehensible to a Jew to move out of the bomb. 
area, It was not, however, the movement of a 
few Jews that led to comment; it was the mass 
movement to a few comparatively small safe areas. 
It is unfortunate that we should be 80 closely 
watched, but we have to deal with facts. I have 
been personally able, on several occasions, to watch 
the mass movement of our people into a new area 
in London. I have in mind one such movement 
from the East End to far into the West End of 
London. The area invaded was one occupied by 
middle-class English; it was mainly residential, 
one family occupying each house. Then a few of 
our people came in—attracted no doubt by a new 
Synagogue. A steady stream followed, and in 
quite a short time a new Jewish area was formed. 
There was no legitimate objection to this, of course, 
in itself, but, from certain points of view, it . 
disadvangages. Houses, occupied on each side by 
Jews of a lower social standpoint than the occupiers 
of the sandwiched house, had a way of losing their 
Gentile occypiers, who did not relish their new 
neighbours. The houses were rapidly sub-divided, 
children played in the streets for the first time, and 
there was more doorway-life than was usual in the 
West End. The streets were obviously less private, 
and they were definitely less tidy than before. May 
it not be likely that some of the old inhabitants 
who disliked the change and left bore some ill-will 
to those who were the innocent cause of their 
departure ? The change was no doubt to the 
benefit of the house-owners, for sub-divided 
property pays well.. There was evidence, in some 
windows, that trade and occupations were being 
carried on. From some aspects a district so changed 
is not improved. 

Just as there is a marked mags movement to 
new areas, so there is a like movement towards 
certain hotels, restaurants, and pleasure resorts. 
In certain instances this has been resented, and it 
is known that some social clubs have a secret rule 
against Jews, and that, at others, a few members 
regularly “ blackball"’ Jewish candidates. This 
may be due simply to prejudice. But it is at least 
possible that the dislike could be traced back to 
some unfortunate experience of a bad specimen of 
Jewry. It moreover undoubtedly happens that 
the admission of a few Jéws among the member. 
ship of a desirable social club may be followed by 
a flood of applications from their friends and 
relations, which are not always welcomed. There 
is at times a difference between the reception given 
to a few and that acceded to “ a crowd.” 

it is to be feared that not a little of our unpopu- 
larity can be traced to our ambition and love of 
ostentation. The Jew who has made money is 
often at no trouble to conceal his easy condit&m. 
It is possible that modern Jewish ostentation is a 
form of revulsion against the long ages during which 
we dared not make a show. Class for class our people 
are more ambitious than our Christian neighbours. 
The son is rarely willing to start where his father 
did. Well educated, with an inherited knowledge 
of values which helps him to success, as often as 
not he isa class above his father while lacking the 
generations of breeding which would 
enable him to mingle freely with superior classes, 
outside the Community, without criticism. The 
difference may be very little, but it is remarked 
without fail, and recorded against him. Our critics 
are pitiless. A Christian can fall short of the 
standard of his class, in his conduct or his manners, 
and, if noticed at all, his lapse leaves no record. 
if a Jew—recognisable as such—-is similarly guilty, 
he is ‘a vulgar Jew.” The unfairness of the thing 
is transparent, but we have to cope with it, and the 
best way, perhaps, to meet it would be for each Jew 
to bear in mind that in our ordinary life we are 
each regarded as samples of the whole Community, 
that we are surrounded by a critica] audience, and 
that the less attention we succeed in attracting, 
the better we shall have served our fellows. Another 
aid to a better understanding would be thet we 
should closely study our neighbours of other faiths 
soasto see in what directions, if at all,our babite 
and manners are different to theirs"and to seek to 
expunge the difference. Even then we may not 
necessarily attain our aim. Prejudice may still 
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militate against us, I have watched a couple of 
tables of young Gentiles at a café, noisy and full of 
spirits, calling out to each other and bandying 
jokes, while their neighbours merely smiled at their 
clamour. I would guarantee that had these young 
men been Jews, there would have been scowling, 
and a reference to “ those noisy Jews !’’ Does not 
this in itself suggest that the necessity for restraint 
on public behaviour is greater in the case of Jews 


than in the ease of Gentiles, seeing that we have 


an initial prejudice to overcome? 

How badly the Community is hit by thr short- 
comings of a few is seen when the chronicles of the 
Law Courts are considered. Should a Jew commit 
an offence, the Press is pitiless. The religion of the 
offender rarely escapes notice. A newspaper which 
never spares us recently deciared that Jews, when 
about to commit an offence, changed their names ! 
Would that they did! The reporting at length in 


, the general press of all unsavoury cases in which 


Jews are concerned unfairly produces the effect 
that we have a large number of offenders in our 
ranks, while actual statistics show that we provide 
less than our proportion. Even in connection with 


our offences, our unfortunate habit of moving and 


acting “in masses”’ adversely affects us. There 
are some forms of offence, not the most serious, 
happily, which are comparatively common among 
Jewish offenders. Hence they attract exaggerated 


attention. Many of them are due to the get-rich- 
quickly habit, which leads to over-trading onan 
infinitesimal capital, involving the acceptance 
of excessive credit and frequent disaster. It is a 
peculiarity of the Gentile manufacturer that a loss 
through the bankruptcy of a Gentile is regarded 
merely as an unfortunate incident of business, 


while a loss in similar circumstances to a Jew 


bearing a foreign name is regarded as sheer robbery, 
regardless of the fact that the manufacturer made 
the loss likely by failing to take reasonable care 
when offering credit to an unsubstantial customer. 

To summarise, in my opinion we can, 
to an appreciable extent, reduce Anti-Semitism 
by a more complete assimilation and by the exercise 
of self-control in our public behaviour. Whenever 
possible, it should be made clear that the Com- 
munity as a whole stands for law and order, and is 
completely out of sympathy with Bolshevist, 

Communist, and other disruptive movements. One 
last suggestion. Previous generations of the Jewish 
Community have handed down to us a fine keritage 
in a reputation for honest dealing in business. 
Among the many charges made against us, 
which form the basis of Anti-Semitism, 
is the one that we are not handing 
down this reputation unsullied. this 
charge baseless ? On looking round, do we not 
find Jews associated in methods of trade which, 


if not actually reprehensible, are at least open 
unfavourable criticism? I regard with appre- 
hension the fact that the system of shop-door touts 
is growing in a certain West End Jewish area. <A 
single (non-Jewish) case in a main thoroughfare 
was recently the cause of strong criticism in the 
Press. The danger of it is that it acts unfairly to 
tradesmen who wish to carry ,on their business 
normally, but who may be forced by competition 
to follow suit, and so the evil grows. Shops which 


offer for sale a few genuine antiques mingled with — 


reproductions, reprints, and shoddy modern gold, 
silver, and plated wares are now legion. ~ One of 
them to my knowledge had a “ removal’”’ sale 
which lasted over 25 years. These shops are largely 
controlled by our people. Every Gentile who has 
cause to lament that he ever sought a “ bargain 
at one of those shops, or at one of the so-called 
‘* auctions "’ held in open shops in respectable trading 
areas, is a potential Anti-Semite, and there is no 
Anti-Semite so bitter as one who has been bitten. 
If for any cause these methods of trading are 
regarded as necessary, the Jews would be better ont 
of them. ‘Such spots may seem, individually, 
very small, but they are spots on a white garment. 
If every Jew would remember that he is before a 
critical audience, and that he is apt to bé con- 
sidered as a fair sample of the whole Community, 
Anti-Semitism might die of malnutrition. 


THE FESTIVALS IN PALESTINE. 


To a Londoner, accustomed to the quiet stability 
of the Sephardi services in London, the festival 
services in Palestine afford a strange and stirring 
experience. For Kippur I decided to go to the 
Sephardic service—all services contain a good deal 
of the unknown to me here, but somehow 
Sephardie Minhag seems in my system... Kol 
Nidrei service was nothing for special comment ; 
not so the day's service, however. That was a 
new experience for me. : 

The service was held in the school of the Alliance 
Israelite; a typical Palestinian building. A large 
central hall, marble floor (there are no wooden 
floors here), lofty, with windows all along one 
side, and a number of smaller roomm leading off 
from it, and for this purpose used as overflows for 
the congregation, and, of course, for the ladies. 
Temporary chairs stood in rows, and an almemar 
in the middle. 

The congregation is picturesque; most were 
erdinary people in ordinary white suits and straw 
hats or fezes, but’ some of them were apparently 
Arabs, and came in Arab costume, flowing robes 
exactly like women’s dresses. A few squatted 
on the seats, and in their red fezes they looked like 
characters out of the Arabian Nights. The Chaza- 
nuth was poor, nasal and patchy-—-they have 
developed no dignity of sound. There is no singing, 
as we know it, but a kind of contatenated chanting, 
very difficult to. describe. It all turns on the 
timbre of what appears to be a definite Sephardi 
voice. Something like the queer thin, flat voices of 
indians, coupled with what, at least to our ears, 
seems a characteristically * clipped "’ way of pro- 
nouncing the words. But when they raise their 
voices in their curious half-spoken and half-chanted 
responses the result is of extraordinarily piercing 
quality.. For instance, 5x and 5x and 
mim O's" are repeated all day as sharp staccato 
shouts—more than a hundred voices in unison 
with selected words singled out for accentuation 
like rifle shots. It becomes a sort of syncopated 
yell towards evening, which is rather impressive 
and certainly very sincere. This machine gun of 
sound was indeed a combination of dignity and 
good decorum throughout. The reading of the 
Torah was disappointing—a kind of confidential 
mumble between the Chazan and those who were 
called up, delivered in queer little jets and with no 
pretension to ta’amim, as we know them. 

The Sepharim are curious—a cylindrical case 
split longitudinally along a diameter, and hinged 
so that it opens. The scrolls are inside, one in 


each half of the cylinder. There are bells at the - 


top, but the bottom is flat, so that the scroll stands 
upright on the almemar, and is read in this position, 
not flat like ours. The entire scroll is clutched 
and turned around clumsily show it to the 
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Kehilla. The Minhag was practically the same 
as, at Lauderdale Road, except that portions given 
prominence there are passed over here, and vice 
versa. The coniession of the Musaph is the 
greatest part of the service, and some of it 
was given with much emotion and ceremony. 
For instance, whenever the passage occurs 7Im™3 
a5 the whole con- 
gregation prostrates itself on its knées, either on 
the floor or on the seats—-it is really a very moving 
spectacle. ISNTSD 7N and all our old musical 
friends got lost in the crowd, and the Musaph died 
of ‘inanition—I can only put it that way—ahout 
2 p.m. Then followed an extraordinary interval 
of an hour, during which most of the people either 
went home or sat on benches in the shade outside 
and talked to each other. But some—the wiser 
fraternity—slept ; slept in the Synagogue, and 
nobody thought it wrong. They just stretched 
themselves out on the benches and had their siesta, 
in spite of the general chatter and walking about 
of women. It jarred a hit, but it must be remem- 
bered that the heat was still scarcely tolerable, 
and the mid-day siesta a necessity. 

We slithered into Mincha, a dribbling perform- 
ance, in which the Chazan droned away, while all 
and sundry slowly assembled from outside and in- 
side and anywhere else. There is always some 
thing undignified ebout the approach to poor 
Mincha, even in London, with all its top hats and 
panoply of black coats and starched collars, anf it 
received no better treatment here. An army of 
Cohanim blessed us at great length, and there was 
another suprise in the Haphtaroth. They call a 
man to the’ Law nominally as Ma/tir, but he is 
not allowed to exercise his right. Hveryone says 
the Haphtorah. They all read it together with 
breakneck speed and no melody at all. 

As the Neiwdah approached the fervour increased 


and the se by, etc., grew louder, but I was never 
more astonished in my life than when the Shofar 
sounded. No lights were kindled until the end of 
Netlah. it was a picture in the falling dusk, an 
impressive picture with real devotion in it. And 
then suddenly burst out, literally, a great shouting, 
each at the top of his voice, and in the midst of it 


spoke the Shofar with a great, clanging, tearing . 


tremor of a note. And so for perhaps a full 
minute this amazing scene went on—men, 
women, and children calling with a great voice of 
triumph and the horn screaming harshly all the 
time. It seemed to me more like prayer than 
anything I have ever heard—-the spontaneity of it 
all and the sense of finality to a day's praying 
were very wonderful. 

That was practically the end. Arbith was not 
treated as badly as it is treated in London. Every- 
one removed his fallith directly Netlah was over, 


but they all stayed for the evening service, every one. 
And then, as a finish, prayers were said outside to 
the moon—the wonderful Palestinian moon, then 
at about three-quarters and giving a light by which 


you can read print. There is a sky-brightness here , 


with a quality of its own, and a great splash of 
Milky Way across the whole’: dome which makes 
you dizzy. 


Truly during these festivals I prayed variously, ; 
After my day of: fasting with the Sephardim let | 


me speak of Succoth, 
First, in general terms, though. There in the 
land of the myrtle and palm Succoth is easy, inevit- 


ad 


able and universal. There is a general efflores- ; 


cence of “ booths,’ to quote my dictionary. But 
a Succah here is not the trim building of wood 


or brick or galvanised iron as we know it in the | 
good old, bad old land of England. It has no 7 
friendly flap roof a little leaky, and Msty as to the ~ 


cordage wheels, but ready, at least in some meagure, 
to keep the rain out of the soup. A Succah here 


is anything from a few sticks and palm branches 


to a gaudy affair of rugs and gaily striped shawls 
transmogrifying a balcony into a fairy retreat with 
a leafy roof, through which the stars obviously 
beam approval. 
stand shakily on its own terrain, or it may be; 


It may be a lean-to, or it may! 


nothing more than a sorry affair of sacks withé 


herbage clumsily tied on to its rickety poles. The 
point is that everyone, or nearly everyone, has a. 
Succah of sorts. Our little restaurant, as we calli 
the small open shop here which ministers to the, 
gastronomic wants of the boardless in the Hadari 


Hacarmel suburb, had its Sueceah, of course—] 


simple and sound. This is the construction of it 


Stick two scantlings into the ground before thet 


open door, ten feet apart, and eight from the house 34 
six bamboos, stout and doubtless Jewish of pith,? 


shall lace these scantlings together, one for a lintelf 
and tive from the lintel to the house behind—thef 


‘rafters these five bamboos; -palm branches laid# 


on the rafters form the roof, and palm branches? 
tied vertically with string form the walls, A palm 
branch here is a self-respecting afiair, mark you, 
six feet long and generous as to frondage. And soy 
with material which may easily be wheeled away? 
on a gardeners barrow, we have our Succah, # 
small green room in which we drink our soup andi 
eat our grapes with never a thought of special 
adventure. A Succah is just a normal part of life 
for a weék, and not a curiosity to which neighbourd 
shyly come to pronounce a blessing, as in the Wes#® 
of Europe. They exist on roofs precariouslys 
brazenly on balconies, unobtrusively in yards and 
open lots, anywhere and everywhere. Before the 
festival, hapless donkeys, which normally carry 
stones, fat effendis, grocery, water, melons and what 
not about this rugged rock of Carmel, must have 
arisen and brayed blessings on the Jews. They wer! 
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rove to expand the legal systems they admini- 
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all loaded with branches, and surely trod on air at 
the unwonted relief of such light burdens. 


It happened that circumstances took me to Tel 
Aviv for the first day of the festival with all the 
discontinuity of hotel life. But when I asked, i 
appalling Hebrew, if my intended caravanserai was 
3w5, my host rushed me up to the roof and there 
was the evidence—his Succah. This one had elec- 
tric light laid on for the occasion, and there was a 
flagon of wine for the use of all and sundry who 


desired to make the sanctification. 


1 am told that report denies religion to Tel Aviv. 
That report, flatly, is a lie. It has also been said 
that there is no synagogue in Tel Aviv. Fable 
number two. Tel Aviv has its shool, as all must 
surely know. What signifies it that the shool is 
but half built ? Who denies that through lack of 
money, lack of foresight, or lack of technical ability 
the shool is but half a shool, lacking a roof, 
bristling with hideous poles and unfinished concrete 
arches, and generally ghastly to the eye ’ There 
it is, a vast project unfinished, patched and propped 
up—a symbol, perhaps, of the whole Jewish aspira- 
tion in Palestine. Some day it will be finished, 
perhaps. Whoknows ? Some day a bold architect 
and an unrevealed purse may roof that roofless 
synagogue and complete its vast walls, just as It 
may well be that some day the bold architect. of 
our destiny may roof our roofless National Home 
here. Who knows this also ? 

As for irreligion, there was none of it: The great 
building filled and literally bristled with 
lulabim. Round they were taken in an enormous 
in numbers such as 1 have never seen 
elsewhere, simple /ulabim in most cases, but stabbed 
east and west, north and south with a conviction 
and devotion which was undeniable. My worship 
in Tel Aviv was pleasant and satisfying. 

Now, back again in Haifa for the last days of 
thie month of many festivals. Incidentally, | 
wonder why people do not frankly shut their shops, 
as it were, for the month, 
will be done. 
tion for a 


Was 


circuit, 


that no work 
Every day seems a festival, prepara. 

festival, or recovery from a festival. 

October here might well become our British August 
-indeed, it is an unconfessed August. 


isa “half” 


done and some is not. 


and say 


festival. Some work is 
But the evening service In 
preparation for AIA is a spectacle 


explosion, | had almost said. 
ing to 


an 
It is indeed astonish- 
capers im a Aved 

the Torah, were sung, 
hands were clapped rhythmically, children crowded 
and jostled each other and their elders, and waved 
small . flags They even 


brought. with lighted 


such 
with 


svnagorue., 
men danced songs 


beknobbed with apples, 


Chinese lanterns complete 


candles to rack the nerves of those who might be 
wise or foolish enough to think of fire and panic in 
such a gathering. Many, indeed, were the stamp- 
ings on these lanterns, and many also were the es- 
capes, for our women folk still wear thin clothing 
here, October notwithstanding. But there it was 
just a spontaneous religious beanfeast which 
lasted far into the night. At the shoal which I 
happened to attend some hundreds of people had 
gathered, and as the circuits were continued until 
every man and most of the youths had danced 4vith 
a Sepher Torah, the service was a matter of many 
hours. And wine flowed freely for the adults, 
while the children made good with other fare. 

This was a night of little sleep for me. I retired 
at midnight, but a band of chalutzim on the hill had 
their own ideas, and sang and danced by starlight, 
interminably it seemed to my wakeful ears. 


And thus we come to the last day of the feasts 
and for this I went toa congregation 


‘in the town, which I will call the Inheritance of 


Israel. 
late 


Base foreigner that I am, | arrived at the 
hour of 8 a.m., when PeaAnw was well on 
the wane, but there was plenty. to follow——it was 
nearly | p.m. when the service concluded. This 
was an Ashkenazi community, largely Russian and 
Polish, with a Minhag of its own, very difficult to 
follow. 
{ have by now learned so much to admire, | and my 
fellow visitor were given seats among the digni- 
taries, who spared no effort in guiding us through 
the shoals and reefs of their portly prayer books, 
which must surely take a lifetime of study to under- 
stand. 

Here was a beanfeast. | 
with respect, let me add. The service 
rejoicing, and rejoice they all did. It is a long ery 
from the dignity of Lauderdale Road to the spec 
tacle of a kind of dervish dance with the holy scrolls, 
and until one realises the 
it were, 


also 


the word 


was one of 


use 


inner meaning of it, as 
an affront But | 
these 
dance 


it seems holiness. 

that these grey-bearded men, 
youths and children mean it all when they 
and caper and sing before the Lord. Large trays 
of cake were brought in, and the cakes were handed 
round not on plates, but from hot and not over- 
appetising fingers. And to have refused to take 
this food and make stiddush with fiery arak 
adjoining room (where 


really believe 


in an 
was. iD 
full swing) would indeed have been a greater offence 
than refusing an Arabs salt. 


Much of the 


a second service 


service, was truly dull and, at least 
by my own standards, very disorderly. The 
inevitable .and tedious auction of honours was 


conducted in jargon of quite a new type to me. 


The reading of the. Torah was a 
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But with the kindness to strangers which. 


gabbled routine 


in which every man in the Congregation and many 


of the youths had to partake—a tiring ordeal which 
frankly drove most of the assembly outside to 
smoke cigarettes between their call to the scroll 
and the more serious business of the bridegrooms 
and the prayer for rain which was to follow. What 
this tedium must mean to the women-folk, utterly 
cut off in their curtained ante-room, I cannot 
imagine, and it is a mystery to me how their faith 
brings them still to the services. 

But in the circuits with the scrolls share was no 
lack of liveliness. Au contraire, it was a rather 
riotous performance which | watched with curiosity, 
admittdely more as a.spectator than as a partici- 
pant, thinking meanwhile of the vast difference 
bet ween thisservice and others I had seen in England 
and France and Germany. Five or six sepharim 
wePe carried round, and after the prayer for each 
circuit a song was sung with a swing and a rollick 
and clapping of hands, which made the whole thing 
go with fun-—-yes, positively with the fun of a 
children’s party. 

At each circuit the bearers of the scrolls were 
changed, and everyone, including the boys, thus 
had his turn. And the incongruities of person were 
great. Some had collars and some had none. 
Some were peasants straight from the soil, some 
rabbis ringleted and bushy of beard, some men with 
local business, and some beyond identification of 
any kind. Cementing the whole was a filling of 
children, boys and girls, with eyes hard on the cake. 

After my own circuit an astonishing thing hap- 
pe ned I found myself suddenly dancing with a 
ring of men, my left hand grasping that of an aged 
man with a long beard and the eyes of a sage, and 
my right firmly clutched by a big fat fellow in a 
skull cap roaring out. a Hebrew ditty with all hisx 
lungs, and flinging himself along with as much 
abandon as the general jamb of folk would allow. 
And dance I had to! How it happened | do not 
know, but I was required to rejoice by sheer force 
majeure, and rejoice I did. For this day at least, 
the inheritance of Israel was one of compulsory 

There much more solemnity when the 
o'nm were called to the law, and the spreading 
of. a falith over the JMNM. 


while his 


Was 


chupp1- wise, 
portion was read, was indeed im- 
pressive. Finally the prayer for rain, 
plaintively chanted with an insistent wail on the 
recurring word 8% (water). In this land, where 
the ground has had no drop of rain for six months, 
excepting a few showers (the ‘former’ rain) a 
few days ago, one realises that this prayer has a 
new and real signiticance. 


caine 


Rain delayed may mean 
ruin to thousands and a vastly increased cost of 


it ing to thousands more. 


JEWISH LEGAL FICTIONS. 


“It is distasteful to the averave 
Judge Parry, 


man, 
writing of Abraham Lincoln, * 

that his hero is a lawver.’ 
Law English—appears to 
little else than with evasions, 
making “the 

Yet, writ large 


SAYS 
to tind 
To most persons, the 
Jewish or with 
equivocations, the 
the better cause.” 
on the page of legal history, is the 


deal 
worse. appear 


who 


to embrace a 
as Traditionalist 
hesitate 
vyear—to 


stered, vyrowing civilisation. 
and Progressive, 
in spite of the law 
modify universal cancellation of debts 
“in Order to ameliorate the social order.”! <A 
voice in‘the wilderness, Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
a century ago advocated the establishment of Courts 
of Conciliation and County Courts; the first to 
attempt to dispose of litigation by compulsory 
arbitration ; the second (if this failed), to cheapen 
means of legal! redress. 


Hillel 
who did not 
of the Sabbatical 


The main agency of progress in Jewish law has 
been and still is the “legal fiction.” 
method of law-making whereby—to adopt the 
words of Sir Henry Maine—* the fact is that the 
law has been wholly changed ; the fiction is that it 
remains what it always was."* A lucid and 

popular example is the sale of leaven, executed 


This is a 


1. Gittin, DOWN biome pn 


“ancient «Murray), Chap. 2, p. 2. Legal 


2. me oo : 


By George J. Webber, LL.B. 


Tot re 


Passover. During that festival. no leaven 


found in any Jewish house.* ‘The strin- 
ven Vv of this re wulation was mitigated by a formal 


is to he 


contract of sale, which, for a monetary consideration, 
passed the property in the leaven to a non-Jew. 
The room in which the provisions were stored was 
let, and the key handed over.4 This ceremony of 
Mechirdt Chametz is still practised on the Continent. 
and, to a certain extent, in England. The 
is the usual intermediary. He the agent 
of the community ; leaven is, in the 
first instance, conveyed and he subseque ntly etfects 
the sale toa non-Jew. The law is ke ‘pt; it remains 
what it always was; for the portion of the house 
which contains the Chametz is no longer in the legal 
control of the occupant of the house. 
law has been changed. 


rabbi 
is made 
to him the 


In effect, the 


To revile legal fictions as merely fraudulent,’’5 
says Maine, “ is to betray ignorance of their peculiar 
office in the historical development of law. 

They satisfy the desire for improvement, at the 
same time that the *y do not offend the supe retitious 
disrelish for change.” He commends “ the efficie ney 
with which they perform their twofold office of 


transforming a system of laws and of concealing 
their transformation,” 


3 Lxod. 12,19: Deut. 16, 4 
4. J.L., vii, 665: “ Leaven” 
5 


; Shulchan Aruch, 114, 
Ancient. Law.” 


pp. 26, 27, 31. 


What is their peculiar office Why’ legislate 
by fiction instead of repealing the old and enacting 
anew 7 

For a satisfactory answer, we must consider the 
nature of Jewish law, its points of identity and 
contrast with other systems. Its basis is a code 
thirty-three centuries old. If the Torah be called 

‘the Jewish Constitution,” there is a rough analogy 
with the Constitution. The supreme 
power in the Unjted States is not the Government, 
which is liable to the supervision of the Legislature 
and the Court. It is not Congress, for if a law be 
passed which is unconstitutional,” é.¢., contrary 
té the written constitution, such law is illegal, and 
may be set aside. Nor yet is that power the 
Supreme Court, which, in its turn also, is subject 
to a written instrument. The supreme power is the 
American Constitution, a document to which, 
(save for a certain power of amendment), every 
law of Congress, every act of the Government, 
every decision of the Courts must conform. In 
Judaism, similarly, the sovereign authority is the 
Torah, to which all—layman, rabbi, sanhedrin — 
must bow-—a code, in Jewish legal theory, divinely 
dictated and therefore unalterable and eternal. 

But, in Maine’s words, “ social necessities and 
social opinion are always more or less in advance 
of the law. Law is stable; [civilised] 

societies are progressive. The greater or ave 
happiness of a people oe on the degree © 
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promptitude with which the gulf is narrowed.’’® 
‘“* God will not change His law,’’ yet conditions are 
ever changing. Hence arose rabbinical exegesis 
with motto: “Turn it [the Torah] and turn it 
over again, for everything is init.”7 An acute and 
sympathetic non-Jewish observer has magni- 
ficently written: “‘A new Din was part of Torah. 
It was not something human as 6pposed to divine, 


but successive unfoldings of what has been 


Torah, The Torah was inexhaustible, 
because it was a full revelation.”® The view is 
crystallised in the terse epigram that “the Torah 
was an infinite geometrical progression.” 

Now it followed that if the code was to be a 
complete guide to life for all time, it must in each 
age be stated and explained afresh. Principles of 
interpretation grew up, which, in the light of this 
conception, cease to be obscure and abstruse and 
emerge clear and logical. When Akiba interpreted 
every and in the Bible,’ it was not: for 
amusement that he indulged in such dialectical 
~ acrobatics. He belonged to a small coterie of 
ardent intellectuals. With them he studied and 
thought and drank deep of the Pierian spring: the 
mystical science of the day. He entered the garden 
of esoteric knowledge with them; alone, he re- 
turned. Ben Azzai’'s mind became unhinged; 
* that practical visionary, Ben Zoma, was wrapt in 
Gnostic mysticism—in Birrell’s happy phras ‘a 


Nympholept of Truth.” Elishah b. Abuyah, 
Titan and sceptic, renounced Judaism ; unscathed, 


Akiba emerged, ** having eaten the kernel and cast 
forth the husk.’ This intellectual experience 
must have grown indelibly on his mind (in Goethe's 
phrase), ‘‘ Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit 
yeben Freedom within the Law. 

Hillel's lead is henceforth followed, and the 
foundations of Tannaitic exegesis well and truly 
laid. Biblical law is applied ; 
under the decisions of. Rabbinical Courts—-in 
theory, still intact.: Supplementary codes- 
Responsa Prudentum and actual judgments—are 
evolved: Mishnah, Gemarah, Shulchan. Aruch, 
all so many milestones on the pathway of the law ; 
guides, all of them, to assist the perplexed in 
applying Mosaic doctrine to the time; all, owing 
allegiance and authority to the Sinaitic Archetype. 
And observe, never is this Archetype for a moment. 
altered in one letter. The very theory of its origin 
precludes any alteration. It is merely adapted, 
re-interpreted. . . 


it grows and changes 


There comes a point where adaptation, re-inter- 
pretation fail. Here was a merchant of wine, a 
vendor of household provisions. How were they 
"to keep the Passover Law of not having any leaven 
on their premises? There is a deadlock. Repeal 
the law’ On our theory, impossible. ‘The Fiction 
of the Sale was the only remaining expedient-—-no 
fraudulent device,’ but a natural, an inevitable 
development ; elsewhere, too, was the legal fiction 
applied where law and life were in conflict. And, 
just as a judgment of the House of Lords is of equal 
validity with an Act of Parliament, so * the ordi 
nances of the rabbis have an satherity aul to the 
Torah." 

This method of law-making is now seen to play 
a permanent role in Jewish law. When Hillel 


6 Ibid., p. M. 
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cruelty, 


realised that, in view of the Shemittah (or Money” 
Release), i.e., the automatic cancellation of debt® 
by the Sabbatical year, trade would be ruined and 
credit would be non-existent, he did not, he could 
not, say : The law is no longer valid. He permitted 
the use of the Prosbul, a document whereby debts 
accruing in the year of release were made over to 
Beth Din for collection.” This expedient was 
in use right up to the Middle Ages. 

The agricultural aspect of Shemittah, viz., that 
the land must lie fallow during the seventh year, 
became of practical import in Palestine in I889-— 
a Jubilee year. ‘* Hamelitz’’ objected to the law 
as it prejudicially affected Palestinian colonists. 
European and Palestinian Rabbis were consulted, 
and the famous R. Isaac Elhanan Spector advised 
the nominal sale to a non-Jew and the employment 
of non-Jewish labour—an opinion in which the 
Sephardic head concurred. But the Ashkenazic 
Rabbis, Diskin and Salant, were of opinion that the 
law was binding on-the colonists, and Baron Edmond 
de Rothchild ordered his colonists to cease work 
during that year.” 

Sabbath regulations gave infinite scope for the 
fiction to soften the edge of the stringent com- 
mercial rules. The Sabbath Gentile worked—not 
for the Jew (a violation of the Fourth Command- 
ment}—but for himself, on his own initiative, by 
his own. directions." Similarly, it was not open 
to a Jew to say to his non-.”: wish partner: You 
take the Saturday, and I-will take the week-day 
profits. But if, on explaining beforehand the 
Sabbath difficulty, the Gentile had suggested the 
arrangement, it was permitted.” 

The destruction of the 2nd Temple in a.p. 70 
revolutionised the Jewish attitude towards sacrifices 


s0 that KR. Eliezer could say (citing the verse * So 
will we. render for bullocks the offering of our 
lips : Greater than sacrifice is prayer.””” 


Hebrew marriage law 
almost exclusively to the 
legal fiction. 


article, 


owes its development 
beneficent action of the 
As I have pointed out in a previous 
a wife, by Mosaic law, could not direetly 
petition for divorce; but in certain cases, ¢.9., 
licentiousness, the husband 
would be compelled to grant the decree. Moreover, 
the necessity of the Levirate marriage—still the 
law-—was often avoided by a divorce given by the 
husband im conspectu mortis. Levirate marriage 
did not apply to a divorcee, but only to a widow.” 
The conflict of 
punishment is yet another 


desert 


Rabbinical views on capital 
instance. A Mishnah 
informs us that a Sanhedrin who sentenced and 
executed one man in seven years (70 years, according 
to Kh. Elazar b. Azariah) was called 
Akiba and Tarphon said: If we 
Sanhedrin having the power 
(exercised in their day by the Roman government 
of Palestine) we would never have caused any man 
to be executed.” Numerous were the crimes for 
which the Pentateuch ordained death, and_four 
ditferent methods of execution were stated, accord. 
ing to the heinougness of the offence. It was a bold 
dictum of Akiba. How was the principle secured ? 
By making more stringent the rules of proof : 
cumstantial evidence 


murderous.’ 
had sat on a 
of life and death 


cir- 
of murder was inadmissible, 
and Hatraah or previous warnings had to be strictly 
shew n. 
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never dies ; 


It is said that the English Parliament can pass 
any enactment with perfect legality. As Leshe 
Stephen pointed out, an Act for the Annihilation 
of blue-eyed Babies, however unconstitutional and 
immoral, would nevertheless be quite legal. Yet 
this wide power does not avoid the necessity for 
the legal fiction, even in English law. Certain 
fictions are permanent, ¢.g., 
that he is the prosecutor of every 
prisoner; the Supreme British Judge (hence his 
prerogative of pardon and reprieve); the owner 
of all land (by virtue of which exists the Govern- 
ment’s power to “‘commandeer’’); the Fountain 
of Honour. An executor steps into the legal shoes 
of the deceased: for the purposes of suing and 
being sued, he is the deceased. A limited company 
is, at law, a person with rights and liabilities, 
distinct from those of any director, however 
influential.” 

Other fictions serve as a gangway from the Old 
to the New, to be discarded when the gulf is safely 
crossed. Even when an old law is out of the spirit 
of the age, men are reluctant openly and radieally 
to change it, for fear of consequences unexpected. 
Up till a century ago, the punishment for theft 
was death. To mitigate the law, juries would 
often find that the article which the prisoner stole 
was under the value of twelve pence : 
saved and so was the prisoner. 
were next “recorded,” and not executed. Only 
after all these progressions, was the law, years 
later, openly reformed. 

There is a Talmudic story of a posthumous 
vision of Moses, of the Future of the Law. God 
is beheld weaving crowns over each letter of the 
Sepher Torah. ‘Who constraineth thee to do 
this “Moses questions. There will arise in 
future time,’ says God, man-—Akiba is’ his 
name——who will deduce from every curve of the 
Torah, hills of Halachot.”" Then spake Moses : 
“Shew him unto me.” And God said: ‘* With- 
draw thyself some paces."" And Moses went back * 
eight rows, and in vision beheld Akiba and his 
pupils, learning, but he understood naught of what 
they said. Strength failed him, till, on a sudden, 
a pupil demanded of Akiba : 
this rule derived ?”’ 
is Mosaic 


the law was 
Capital sentences 


Master, whence is 
And Akiba answered: “It 
tradition from 
Moses refreshed and he said: “ Lerd. 
a man like unto this one, vet me hast 
through whom to give Thy Law ?” 
Hush, for thus have I decreed.” 

| have 
shews 


Then was 
Thou hast 
Thou selected 
But God said; 


Sinai.’ 


cited this legend at length because it 
more,.vividly, more psychologically 
can any abstract statement, the ways of : 

The lawless Science of the Law 

That codeless myriad of Precedent : 
the intimate connection, the organic unity of Past 
and Present. Jewish Law has progressed as much 
since the Torah, as has English Law since the days 
of the old Common Law: in some ways, beyond 
recognition. Yet, tremendous and vital as have 
been its strides, not by making and repealing codes 
has advancement been won, but by a discovery and 
an educing from the Torah of its latent powers and 


than 


potentialities. Progress has been, as it were, in 
qremio legis: 9300 swo> a very 
real, evolutionary sense. Sinai laid down general 


principles: after fourteen centuries of ceaseless 
development, did the time demand of Akiba and 
others to re-interpret and to wield the Legal Fiction 
to an enlightened purpose. 

And if one should still say: Repeal the old; 
enact anew, why thus interpret and adapt ? 
Such is the Law of Progress, would be the answer. 


v. Saloman, Lid A.C. 
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BORROW AND THE JEWS. 


I.—LAVENGRO. 

The nineteenth century produced so many great 
litterateurs, poets, novelists, essayists, that the 
twentieth century has to be satisfied with reading 
only the best of them. Occasionally, however, 
one finds time to leave the beaten track and tramp 
with the wayfarer who does not deign to use the 
King’s highway. When we lhiave enjoyed Dickens 
and Thackeray, when we have tired of the 
Brontes, and no longer wish to read Meredith, 


By E. David Goitein. 


we can take up George Borrow and spend many 
a pleasant hour in his company, He was 
not a giant like the others, no one would 
claim him as a demigod of literature; on the 
other hand, no one who has‘read his “ Lavengro” 
can deny him a place among the worthies of English 
literature. If the general reader cannot fail to 
derive a good deal of amusement and entertain- 
ment out of Borrow, the Jewish reader must find 
still more to interest and amuse hi 


number of Jewish sketches that are found scattered 
about his “ Bible in Spain” and “ Lavengro ” 
are all of them arresting. The pictures of our 
people are not always pleasing. Borrow certainly 


has a prejudice against us. This is not rare among | 


Christian writers. On the other hand, I do not 
think Borrow can be charged with being an anti- 
Semite. In Spain he quite obviously met with a 
low class of Jew, and Borrow was not blind to the 
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painting some very noble Jews as well. For the 
Jewish historian his pen pictures must be of great 
value, giving as they do first-hand information of 
a certain class of Spanish Jew living one hun 
years ago. 

George Henry Borrow came of Cornish stock. 
He was born on July 5th, 1803. His father was 
a Captain in the West Norfolk Militia. The result 
was that wherever the captain moved, young 
George went with him. George had an elder 
‘brother who was his father’s favourite, he was his 
mother’s. As achild he was morose, and when 
anyone addressed him he either remained silent 
or burst into tears. It is in this connection that 
we are first introduced in “ Lavengro” to a strange 
travelling Jew. Before telling the story it may 
be as well to mention that “ Lavengro” is a semi- 
autobiographical work. It relates the difficulties 
young Borrow had with his publisher when he 
first came to London, and what a dog’s life he was 
forced to lead. What is equally interesting is his 
account of his life with the gypsies, in whom he was 
extremely interested aud whose language he spoke 
and understood. He also published two volumes 
dealing with the Spanish gypsies. The word 


Lavengro is supposed to be a gypsy word, given — 


him by his “ brother’’ Petulengro because of his 
knowledge of languages. As we shall see later, 
he had knowledge of Hebrew. This is 
Borrow’s account of the travelling Jew :-— 

“There was, however, one individual who, in the 
days of my childhood was disposed to form a fav- 
ourable opinion of me .... one-day a travelling 
Jew knocked at the door of a farmhouse in which 
we had taken apartments; I was near at hand, 
sitting in the bright sunshine, drawing strange lines 

‘on the dust with my fingers, an ape and a dog were 

my companions; the Jew looked at me and asked 
me some questions, to which... I returned no 
answer, On the door being opened, the Jew, after 
a few words, probably relating to pedlary, demanded 
who the child was sitting in the sun; the maid 
replied that I was her mistress’ youngest son, a 
child weak here, pointing to her forehead. The Jew 
looked at me again, and then said, *’Pon my con- 
science, my dear, I believe you must be troubled 
there yourself to tell me any such thing. It is not 
my habit to speak to children, inasmuch as I hate 
them, because they often follow me and fling stones 
after me; but I no sooner saw this child than I was 
forced to speak to it—his not answering me shows 
his sense, for it has never been the custom of the 
wise to fling away their words in indifferent talk and 
conversation. 


The Jew must have been thinking of the well- 
known maxim, “Silence isa fence to wisdom.”” The 
Jew continued: ‘“The child is a sweet child and has 
all the look of one of our people's children.’ We may 
stop to remark that this was not the only time 
Borrow was mistaken for a Jew. We shall have 
occasion to refer to this peculiarity when dealing 
with the “ Bible in Spain.” The narrative con- 
tinues, quoting the Jew, “Fool, indeed! did I 
not see his eyes sparkle just now when the monkey 
seized the dog by the ear ? they shine like my own 
diamonds—does your good lady want any real 
and fine? Were it not for what you tell me, I 
should say it was a prophet’s child. Fool, indeed ! 
he can write already, or I'll forfeit the box which 
l earry on my back, and for which I should be loth 
to take two hundresl| pounds!”’ He then leaned 
forward to inspect the lines which I had traced. 
All of a sudden he started back, and grew white as 
a sheet: then taking off his hat he made some 
strange gestures to me, cringing, chattering and 
showing his teeth, and shortly departed, muttering 
something about “sholy letters’ and talking to 
himself in a strange tongue. The words of the 
Jew were in due course of time reported to my 
mother... 

A very recognisable picture of a Jewish pedlar 
this! That he thought the lines in the dust were 
Hebrew characters is easily understandable. There 
are Jews who see “ Jew” in everything and some- 
thing “‘ Hebrew ’’ in the quaintest hieroglyphs ! 

During Borrow’s wanderings he came to Norwich. 
Here he met an interesting character whom he calls 
in “ Lavengro” simply “a Quaker.” This Quaker 
was Joseph Edward Guerney of Earlam Hall, the 
possessor of some rare Hebrew books which he 
offered to lend Borrow, being eager that the4young 
man should know Hebrew. Again, we cannot do 
better than give Borrow’s own account of the 
interview and the Hebrew books he discovered. 

Borrow was fishing. 


* Canst thou answer to thy conscience for ling 
all those fish out of the water, and leaving them to 


some 


gasp in the sun ?”’ said a voice clear and sonorous 
as bell. 

“I started, and looked round. Close behind me 
stood the tall figure of a man, dressed in raiment of 
quaint and singular fashion. ... ‘‘ Surely that is 
a very cruel diversion?’ ..... 3 

“TI am sorry for it, if it be sin,’’ said I, rising, 
‘** but I do not think it cruel to fish... . . Fishing 
is mentioned frequently in Scripture.” 

« “Thou readest the Scriptures ? ”’ 
** Sometimes,”’ 
* Sometimes—not daily ? That is to be regretted. 


. . .Dost thou read aught beside the Scriptures ? 


“ Greek and Dante.”’ 

“Indeed! then thou hast the advantage over 
‘myself; I can only read the former. Weil, I am 
rejoiced to find that thou hast other pursuits beside 
thy fishing. Dost thou know Hebrew ?”’ 

No.”’ 

“Thou shouldest study it. 
undertake the study ?”’ 

**T have no books.”’- 

“I will lend thee books . . . . I have a library in 


which are many curious books, both in Greek and 
Hebrew.” 


Lavengro then relates how he visited the Quaker 
who “took from the shelf his learned books, 
Zohar and Mishna, Toldoth Jesu, and Abarbenel.”’ 

This is a,collection of curious books indeed. The 
order is in itself interesting. We would scarcely 
put the Zohar before the Mishna in these days. 
As is well known, the Zohar is a collection of 
mystical writings which deal with Jewish theosophy, 
exegesis, and philosophy apart from pure mysticism. 
The Zohar is attributed to Rabbi Simeon, the son 
of Yochai, and is therefore chronologically prior 
to the other works. One doubts very much 
whether the Quaker could make very much of this 
exceedingly difficult work, which, it should be 
added, does not come under the heading of 
“ Hebrew books” at all. It is written in Aramaic. 
The supposed references to the Trinity have 
always given this book a strong appeal to Christians. 
The next book on the list is the Mishna. This, of 
course, is the famous codification of Jewish law 
which was published about the same time as 
Gaius’ code of Roman law. 


Why dost thou not 


The Mishna is pure 
Hebrew, and Mr. Guerney should have had no 
trouble in reading it. The next book is, no doubt, 
entirely unknown—and very fortunately—to the 
lay Jewish community in this country. It is a 
medieval work and extremely scurrilous. It 
purports to give a life of Jesus of Nazareth, but is a 
collection of highly unpleasant legends. The less 
said about this Toledot the better. We hope that 
the good Quaker was satisfied with leaving it on 
the shelf to show to visitors without himself reading 
it. Finally comes Abarbenel. He is the author of 
the famous Biblical commentary which raised, if it 
did not answer, some of the questions which the 
higher critics have since then tackled. So thorough- 
going was he that it is said a student once gave up 
Judaism as a result of having read Abarbenel’s 
questions without stopping to read the answers ! 

“T am fond of these studies,” the Quaker told 
Lavengro, ‘ which, perhaps, is not to be wondered 
at, seeing that our people have been compared to 
the Jews. In one respect I confess we are similar 
to them: we are fond of getting money. TI do not 
like this last author, this Abarbenel, the worse for 
having been a money changer. 
myself, as thou knowest.” Borrow adds, “‘ And 
would there were many like him, amidst the 
money changers of princes ! *’ 

Borrow’s love of trailing strange Jews across his 
pages is evidenced by a strange interlude that 
appears later in “ Lavengro.” The Jew has really 
very little to do with the story, but he is dragged 
in none the less. A serious discussion has been 
going on between “a young man” and “an 
elder "’ touching, among other subjects, on suicide. 

“ But is not suicide forbidden in the Bible %"’ the 
youth demanded. 

“Why, no; but what though it were ?—the 
Bible is a respectable book, but I should hardly cal! 
it one where philosophy is of the soundest... . 
There is too much passion in the Bible, too much 
violence ; now, to come to all truth, especially 
historic truth, requires cool, dispassionate investiga. 
tion, for which the Jews do not appear to have ever 
been famous. ...” Conversation veers off to 
Gibbon, then to Jesus, and lastly to the Koempe 
Viser. 

“T thank you for making me acquainted with 
the book. and I thank the Jew Mousha for making 
me acquainted with you,” 

“That Mousha was a strange youth He 
was a strange customer.... I love to exercise 
hospitality to wandering strangers, especially 
foreigners; and when he came to this place, 
pretending to teach German and Hebrew, I asked 


I am a banker 


| 


him to dinner. After the first dinner, he asked m¢ 
to lend him five pounds ; I did lend him five pounds. 
After the fifth dinner he asked me- to lend him 
fifty unds; I did not lend him the +" tangy 

z He was as ignorant of Germian as of Hebrew,’’ 
said the youth; “on which account he was soon 
glad, I suppose, to transfer his pupil to someone 
else.” 


_ We all should like to know more of this Mousha. 
He was probably a “‘ Schlemihl ” who had failed at 
everything else, had taken up teaching and proved 
stupid at that. 

When Borrow gets on to the subject of pugilism 
we find he has a very serious charge to make against 
Jews. We leave it to the historians of Anglo-Jewry 
to go into the evidence as to its truth or falsehood, 
"a These are not the days of pugilism. But 
those to which the course of my narrative Has — 
carried me were the days of pugilism ; it was then 
at its height and consequently near its decline, for 
corruption had crept into the ring. ... There 
they come, the bruisers, far from London. .« . to 
the great rendezvous in the old city. Some come 
one way, some another ; some of tip-top reputation 
came with peers in their chariots . . . others came 
in their own gigs. ... But the greater number 
come just as they can contrive—on the. tops of 
coaches, for example--and amongst these there are 
fellows with dark, sallow faces, and sharp, shining 
eyes; and it is these that have planted rottenness 
in the core of pugilism, for they are Jews, and, true 
to their kind, have only base lucre in view. 

“Tt was fierce old Cobbett, I think, who first 
said that the Jews first introduced bad faith amongst 
pugilists. He did not always speak the truth, but, 
at any rate, he spoke it when he made that 
observation.” 

Borrow then goes off at a’tangent and soliloquises 
on the Jews. This is an important paragraph, for 
it gives pretty clearly Borrow’s general view of the 
race. It is not altogether flattering; it is to a 
small extent true, and it is free from spité and 
Kukluxklanishness. . 

“Strange people the Jews—endowed with every 
gift but one, and that the highest—genius divine— 
genius which can alone make of men demigods, and 
elevate them above earth and what is earthy and 
what is grovelling: without which a clever nation 
—and who more clever than the Jews ’—may have 
Rambams in plenty, but never a Fielding nor a 
Shakespeare. A Rothschild and a Mendoza, yes— 
but. never a Kean nor a Belcher.” 

No, we have not had a Shakespeare, but what 
other country save England ever: has had a 
Shakespeare ? Surely we cannot deny genius to the 
rest of the world for that ? It may have been true 
that there had been no Jewish Fielding up to 
Borrow’'s time, but since then there have been a 
Sholom Aleichem and a Peretz, to name but two, 
who run Fielding very close. There have been 
Who was Belcher ? 

A small point of interest is Borrow’s use of the 
word Rambam. This is the usual name among 
Jews. The name is made up of the first letters of 
Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon. Among Christians, how. 
ever, the learned doctor and philosopher is usually 
known as Maimonides—i.e., son of Maimon. Borrow 
says, “the Jews may have Rambams in plenty.” 
Would that we had ! : 

In his wanderings Borrow fell in with a wealthy 
Armenian, who was as patriotic as he was rich. 
He took it into his head to get some of his national 
literature translated into English. What better 
man than Borrow, who understood the language, 
and who was at this time a hack writer trying to 
make a few pounds by translations of various kinds ? 
One day Lavengro was sitting with this Armenian 
when *‘ we heard a knock at the door. * Adelante,’ 
cried the Armenian ; whereupon the door opened 
and in walked a somewhat extraordinary figure—a 
man in a long loose tunic of a stuff striped with 
black and yellow; breeches of plush velvet, silk 
stockings, and shoes with silver buckles. On his 
head he wore a high peaked hat; he was tall, had 
a hooked nose, and in age was about fifty. 

‘* Welcome, Rabbi Menasseh,” said the Armenian. 
‘I know your knock—you are welcome ; sit down.” 

“IT am welcome,” said Menaaseh, sitting down. 


“ He! he! he! you know my knock. I bring you 
money—dueno 

There was something very peculiar in the sound 
of the bueno—I never forgot it. 

Thereupon a conversation ensuved...in & 
language which I knew to be Spanish, though 4 
peculiar dialect. 

“It is right,” said the Armenian, handing 4 
receipt. “‘ It is right, and I am quite satisfied.” 


Keans, too, of the persuasion. 


“You are satisfied, you have taken money. 
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Bueno, I have nothing to say against your being 
satisfied.” 

“Come, ‘Rabbi,”’ said the Armenian, “‘do not 
despond; it may be yourturn next to take money ; 
in the meantime, can’t you be persuaded to taste 


m 

if at he! he! sefior, you know I do not love 
wine, Ilove Noah when he is himself; but as Janus 
I love him not... .” | 

Excuse me,” said I, “ but does Noah ever 
a as Janus?.... 

. . Are you one of our people?” said the 
Rabbi. 

“No,” said I. “I am one of the Goyim; but I 
am only half enlightened. Why should Noah be 
Janus when he was in that state ? "’ [i.e., inebriated]. 

“He! he! he! you must know that in Lasan 
akhades (sic) wine is janin”’ 

‘‘In Armenian, kini,” said I; in Welsh, gwin: 
Latin, vinum. But do you think Janus and janin 
are one?” | 

“Do I think ? Don’t the commentators say so ? 
Does not Master Leo Abarbenel say. so in his Dia- 
loques of Divine Love?” 

“ Bat,”’ said I. “I always thought that Janus 
was a god of the ancient Romans . . . represented 
with two faces, which—-which-———” 

‘** He-he-he!”’ said the Rabbi, rising from his 
seat, “he had two faces, had he? And what did 
those two faces typify ? You do not know; no, 
not did the Romans . . . for they were only half 
enlightened, like you and the rest of the Goyim. Yet 
they were right. ... There was a tradition among 
them that the Janinoso had two faces, but they 
knew not that one was for the world that was gone 
and the other for the world before him—for the 
drowned world, and for the present, as Master Leo 
Abarbenel says in his Djalogues of Divine Love. 
He-he-he !’’ continued the Rabbi, who had by this 
time advanced to the door, and, turning round, 
waved the two forefingers of his right hand in our 
faces. “The Goyims and Epicourayim are clever 
men, they know how to make money better than we 
of Israel. My good friend here is a clever man, | 
bring him money, he never brought me any ; bueno, 


BOOKS OF THE 


Jewish Lore and Philosophy. 

Several years ago Dr. David Neumark, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, undertook the editorship and publica- 
tion of a quarterly magazine entitled “* The Journal 
of Jewish Lore and Philosophy.” After four 
numbers of tl is scholarly magazine had appeared, 
Dr. Neumark proposed to the Board of Governors 
of the Hebrew Union College that it take over the 
publication as an activity of the College. The 
Board approved of this suggestion, but decided 
to issue not a quarterly, but an annual publication, 
to be known as ‘“‘THe Herrew UNION COLLEGE 
Annvau.” A Board of Editors was appointed, 


and in discussing the plan and purpose of the 


Annual, the Board determined to make it a medium 
through which scholars might be enabled to give 
to the world studies on subjects in the various 
branches of Jewish learning. The co-operation of 
Jewish scholars, not only members of the faculties 
of Rabbinical. seminaries, but also professors in 
secular institutions of learning as well as schclars 
without institutional connection, was invited. 
The Board of Editors was greatly pleased with the 
cordial response accorded to their invitation by 
many of the scholars whom they addressed in the 


I do not blame him. He knows much, very much ; 
but one thing there is my friend does not know, nor 
any of the Epicureans, he does not know the sacred 
thing—he has never received the gift of interpreta- 
tion which God alone gives to the seed ; he has his 

ift, I have mine ; he is satisfied, I don’t blame him, 


no. 

And with this last word in his mouth he departed. 

A great deal might be written on this highly 
entertaining passage. The Jew’s strange dress and 
strange language. He was noYool who could glibly 
quote the “Dialoghi d’Amore.” But perhaps 
it is better to leave the passage as it stands without 
comment. It is probably unnecessary to remind 
our readers that this Leo Abarbenel is not the 
same as the commentator referred to before. He 
was of the same family. Leo was driven from Spain 
and lived in Italy. The Dialogues were written in 
Italian and not in Hebrew. 

After .the departure of Rabbi Menasseh, 
Lavengro asked the Armenian whether the Rabbi 
was a native of Spain. 

“Not a native of Spain,”’ said the Armenian, 
“though he is one of those who call themselves 
Spanish Jews, and who are to be found scattered 
throughout Europe, speaking the Spanish language 
transmitted to them by their ancestors, who were 


expelled from Spain in the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella.” 


“The Jews are a singular people,” said I. “A 
race of cowards and dastards,’’ said the Armenian, 
“ without a home or country ; servants to servants ; 
persecuted and despised by all.”’ 
““And what are the Haiks [Armenians]?”’ I 
demanded. 3 
it is a hundred years since the Armenian uttered 
those words. Would he have expressed himself 
quite in that way to-day ? 

A very, very shady character, whe no doubt took 
after his father, the son of a Jewess and a dis. 
reputable non-Jewish military officer, turns up 


MONTH AND RECENT 
By the Rev S. Levy, M.A. 


sophical Studies : (5) Poetic Studies : (6) Historical 


Studies: and (7) Modern Studies. Pending a 


longer notice of the contents of the whole volume, 


it mar be asserted with confidence that in their 


“ Studies’ the veterans richly confirm their 


established reputations, and several newcomers 
fully justify their claim to a place in the front 
rank of thescientific presentation of Jewish learning. 


S. lL. E. L. writes: Professor Wildon Carr adds 
another example to the successful men of 
business who, like Grote, Lubbock, Huggins, 
and Walter Leaf, have combined mastery of 
some intellectual pursuit with their more directly 
productive daily life. He is endeared to our 
readers. by his enthusiastic championship of his 
friend Henri Bergson, the Frerfch son of a Jewish 
teacher of music, who is not only a great investi- 
gator and advancer of metaphysics, but by the 
charming diction in which he expounded his theories 
has filled the lecture room of the College de 
France with fashionable crowds.. Mr. Carr may be 
considered the principal exponent in England of the 
Bergson philosophy; later, he has given himself 
with the like generosity and candour to popu- 
larising the theories of Elnstein. The views of 


Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer on 


United States and in Europe. The first volume 4he uselessness of metaphysics, which found 
of the HEBREW UNION COLLEGE ANnuAL (Hebrew a loud-speaking echo as late as 1912 in Sir E. 


Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio), just issued, 
contains essays from the pens of experts in their 
chosen fields of research, and offers convincing 
testimony to the universality of Jewish learning. 
Here all divisions of opinion and party merge in 
the friendly fellowship of true scholarly endeavour, 
and all geographical and national lines are 
obliterated. The Editors hope that this opening 
volume will be only the first of a long series, and 
that in course of time Jewish scholars, wherever 
living, will be represented in the pages of the 
publication as it appears from year to year. If 
this hope of the Editors is realised, the Annual will 
have performed a fine service in the cause of the 
high unity of Jewish learning the world over. 
Then, although issued by the Hebrew Union College, 
the Annual will become an organ of Jewish scholar- 


ship everywhere. The contributions to the present _ 


volume, inaugurating the series, are divided into 
seven sections :—()) Biblical Studies; (2) Hellen- 
istic Studies; (3) Talmudic Studies; (4) Philo- 


Ray Lankester’s description of Bergson’s books as 
“ worthless and unprofitable matter,’ were very 
influential; but recent discussions, above all the 
acceptance by a mathematician like Einstein (whose 
work could be tested by practical observation) of 
the principle of relativity, and now Freud's labours 
and the unearthing of the sub-conscious self, have 
made it impossible to preserve the Positivists’ 
contempt for introspection. Mr. Carr's latest selection 
of essays (The Scientific Approach to Philosophy. 
Selected essays and reviews. By H. Wildon 
Carr, Hon. D.Litt., Durham. Macmillan 1924) 
is accordingly prefaced by one devoted to 
shewing how much more respectful is and ought 
to be the attitude of the new physicists to the 
new metaphysicians. The leaders in the scientific 
revolution are, be observes, men of science who 
have not been discouraged when they have found 
that their discoveries led them to philosophy. 
The details of Mr. Car's rehabilitation of the 
methods and means of metaphysical philosophy 


two or three times in the course of the narrative. 
One may read all about him in Chapter LIJI. We 
shall say nothing of him here. 

The last episode which I shall take from 
‘*Lavengro” is an example both of very 
fine writing and of Borrow’s knowledge of 
Hebrew. Lavengro is ina  dingle with 
a girl who had been born in the work- 
house, but had held up her head against enormous 
odds and come through great difficulties safe and 
sound. | 

“We went into the tent and sat down, and now 
the rain began to pour with vehemence. ‘I hope 
we shall not be flooded in this hollow,’ said I to 
Belle. * There is no fear of that,’ said Belle; * the 
wandering people, amongst other names, call it the 
dry hollow. . There must be a cloud above us, 
it is so dark, Oh! what a flash!’ 

“* And what ‘a peal!’ said I, ‘ That is what the 
Hebrews call Koul Adonai Sip voice 
of the Lord, Are you afraid ?’ 

-* * No,’ said Belle. ‘I rather like to hear it.’ 
‘You are right,’ said [. ‘1 am fond of the sound 
of thunder myself. There is nothing like it. Koul 
Adonai behadar Sup]; the voice 

of the Lord is a glorious voice, as the prayer-book 

version hath it.’ 

‘* There is something awful in it,” said Belle; “and ® 

then the lightning, the whole dingle is now in a © 
blaze.”” 

y 
© 


“*The voice of the Lord maketh the hinds to 
calve, and discovereth the thick bushes.’ 
say, there is something awful in thunder.” 

There are all kinds of noises above us,” said 
Belle. ‘* Surely I heard the crashing of a tree ?” 
‘** The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedar-trees,” ”’ 
said I. 

A. wonderful thundersterm! As a good Jew, 
one need only add: “ Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God ... whose power and whose might fileth the 
Universe.” 


As you 


PUBLICATIONS. 


are suitable rather to the student than to our 4 
columns, but his neatness, his moderation, and his ®@ 
concentration «offer models to all who can ® 
appreciate literary style and intellectual finesse, 8 
In particular, no one who wishes to appreciate 
the gifts of Einstein and Bergson to the world can % 
afford to overlook these essays. Indirectly, as was ® 
unavoidable, Spinoza’s conception of the Godhead @ 
comes under respectful consideration; together 's 
with such great names as Descartes, Leibniz, and ° 
Pascal ; but of all writers Henri Bergson could not 
have a more convinced exponent. 


4 

The Liturgy. 

The forms of Corifession of Sins for the Day of ’ 
Atonement are discussed on folio 87b of Tractate , 
Yoma. Those quoted are essentially individual, . 
though meant for more than individual use, All 
of them, with one exception, are to be found in the : 
extant Jewish Prayer-Books. There is Rab’s, 
beginning: “ Thou knowest the sécrets of eternity 
and the most hidden mysteries of all living” 

(Prayer Book, p. 259). There is Hamnuna’s, open- 

ing: “OO my God, before | was formed I was 

nothing worth,” and poignantly declaring: “Be- 
hold Iam before Thee like a vessel filled with shame 

and confusion (Prayer Beok, p. 263), This form, 

as we learn elsewhere (Berachol, 7a), was subse- 

quently adopted by Raba for regular daily recita- 


om 


tion. There is Rabbi Jochanan’s famous medita- y 
tion, starting out with the memorable phrase A 


(rightly included in the daily liturgy): “Sovereign ; 
of all worlds! Not because of our righteous acta ; 
do we lay our supplications before Thee, but because 
of Thine abundant mercies ”’ (Prayer Book, p. 7). e, 
All of these, and more, cited in Yoma—all of them | 
as familiar as they are beautiful, are included in :. 
the liturgy of the great Fast, and some have received 4, 
an even yet more general place in the Synagogue » 
services. Yet there is one very conspicuous excep- jp 
tion. A Viddui (Confession) of Samuel is recorded 10 
in the Talmud, and Samuel (c. 165-267) wae not a je 
man to ignore. In fact, it is easier to under- than p 
to over-rate Samuel's importence. Nevertheless, jg 
the Viddui of Samuel, cited in the Talmud, bas} 
vanished. The Talmud never again alludes to it, nor y 
does it appear in any printed prayer-book. After » 
quoting Reb’s well-known Viddui, the Talmud | 
proceeds: ‘And Samuel saig, the depths of 
the heart.’ Wherewpon Rashi comments: “ It is a 
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prayer.” This comment is highly significant ; 
it proves that Rashi knew nothing of it. Zunz 
characterises Samuel's formula as “now lost.’’ 
Even more emphatic is the remark of R. Samuel 
Strashun, who writes as follows: ‘ And Samuel 
said, From the depths of the heart. "Tis a marvel in 
my eyes that this Viddui has dropped out of the 
order of service in our prayer-books, and conse- 
quently we do not know what it is.” It was, 
therefore, with the happiness of discovery that 
Dr. Israel Abrahams came across a Viddui beginning 
with those very words, in a Geniza fragment which 
he acquired in Cairo a year or two after Schechter's 
notable visit to Egypt. Some lines on the first 
page of the manuscript seem to restore to us the 
long-lost Viddui of Samuel, The passage opens 


» with the required words, and it is composed in a 


before Thee, 


incline Thine ear to our entreaty.” 
ference to a communal liturgy of personal prayers, 


& Co.). 


style which unmistakably points to antiquity, to 
the pre-piyutistic age. The ‘Confession’ of 
Samuel reads: ‘ Thou knowest the depths of the 
heart, and art cognisant of the mysteries of the 
reins. The imaginations of all creatures are revealed 
and our devices are not hidden 
from Thee. Forgiver of iniquity and transgression 
wast Thou called, Thou art He, O Lord our God 
\Vho knowest that our end is the worm. 
iniquities we confess before Thee, O Lord our God, 
The trans- 


the Confessions of Rab and Samuel were both 
worthy of such adoption. Both show us the true 
Pharisaism—there is no self-righteousness here ! 
Man’s innermost heart is bared ; the secrets of his 
soul revealed. ‘To know all is to pardon all.” 
The God who knoweth all is He who pardoneth all. 
This is the final word of humanity in face of the 
Divine Omniscience and Love. The full text of 
Dr. Abrahams’ entrancing essay on his discovery is 
to be found in the first volume of the ‘‘ Hebrew 
Union College Annual,’ whose recent appearance is 
the subject of a separate notice. 

The Birmingham Hebrew Congregation is re- 
iponsible for an interesting addition to devotional 
litérature adapted to the needs of younger children. 
CHILDREN'S SERVICES FOR Rosh HASHONOH AND 
Yom Kirrvur ” (Williams, Lea & Co.), has the merit 
f clear arrangement and excellent printing, and 
yotrays every indication of its utility for its designed 
purpose. 


Jewish History. 

In his first volume of * Tue Story oF THE JEWIsu 
ProrLe,’ Mr. Jack M. Myers endeavoured with 
marked success to write in a style sufficiently simple 
for young people, and yet in such a form as would 
attract older readers. He has kept the same aim 
in view in the second volume of * THESTORY OF THE 
Jewish Peorte’’ (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
The Chie’ »bi stimu 
lated the complet ion of this book on his visit to 
Australia, and in a prefatory note he emphasises 


recently issued. 


‘the value of works like those of Mr. Myers in 


heightening the sense of personality in their young 
Jewish readers by linking them with the glory of 
their fathers throughout the ages. The present 
rolume ‘carries on “The Story of the Jewish 
People "’ from the completion of the Talmud (with 
which the first volume concluded) to what is 
ippropriately called the “Golden of Jewish 
ulture in the Middle Ages. A third volume will 
ring the narrative up to the Expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain, The history of no people during the 
Viddle Ages is more fascinating than the record 
f the Jews during the millennium from the years 
¥) to 1500, with which this and the succeeding 
‘olume deal. In describing the lives and literary 
wroductions of some of the more important Jewish 
tatesmen, philosophers, poets, commentators and 
ther representatives of medieval Jewish culture, 
vir. Myers has made full and judicious use of many 
‘xcellent biographies and translations. No apology 
s needed for stressing the cultural as well as the 
yolitical side of the “ Story,” for Jewish history is 
0 largely the history of Judaism and Jewish litera. 
ture. Mr. Myers wrote this book in his “ retreat " in 
he Southern Seas, thousands of miles away from 
most of the original sources and that generous 
yersonal assistance which waa afforded to him in 
he preparation-of the first volume. He is therefore 
‘fully entitled to the satisfaction to which he gives 


Our. 


expression of having published the only Jewish 
historical work compiled in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, and in a Continent which has not been the 
scene of Jewish persecution. This work is a really 
well-balanced and vivid record of Jewish history and 
literature in the Middle Ages. Mr. Myers has 
performed his task of selection admirably, and his 
book is exactly what it purports to be, an excellent 
survey with typical illustrations of a great period. 
This splendid achievement forms a fine tribute to 
the industry, patience, and enthusiasm which 
Mr. Myers has brought to the fruition of his labours. 
The book is dedicated to the memory of the author's 
brother, Arthur Fran¢éis: Myers, killed in France, 


March 31, 1918, and the dedication reproduces the 


memorial lines written by Mr. Maurice Myers. 
The price of the work is only 3s. 6d. “The Story 
of the Jewish People * fully deserves to win count- 
less purchasers and readers, 


Biography. 


S. LE. L. writes: A new = life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson has appeared,. a candid, and 
yet sympathetic, biography by J. A. Steuart 
(Sampson Low). The author relates that 
Stevenson (whom Mrs. Fleeming-Jenkin described 
in his youth as Heine with a Scottish accent) 


was never tired of inquiring into his ‘own 
origin, recognising in himself something 
different from the Lowland stock to which 
apparently he belonged. The biographer has, 


found that in 1748 an ancestor married Margaret 
Lizars, a native of Edinburgh. Marvaret’s father. 
David Lizars, was a farmer in Damhead, on the 
Water of Leith. 

and was a man 


farming David added brewing 
The first of the 
Scottish Lizars was\a French émigré who seems to 
have crossed to Scolland late in the sixteenth. or 
very early in the seventeenth, century... The 
name then appears,” Steuart, “as 
Lisouris,” but soon became eqrrupted to Lizars.” 


f substance. 


writes Mr. 


R.. L. Stevenson in figure was angular, spidery, 
thin-armed, spindle-legged, narrow-chested, with 
the stoop (he was 5 ft. 9 in. in height) which comes 
of weak lings and flaccid muscles. In colouring he 
was fair, but the hair deepened in lafer life to very 

_dark brown, almost black ; he had twinkling brown 
eyes set uncommonly wide apart. 
long, and the “foreign look.’ attracted notice 
and excited derision. “As the vears 
that foreign look increased, suggesting in 
of the portraits a Flemish-Jewish blend,” and 
this brings us to the fact, not apparently known 
to the biographer, that Lizars, representing perhaps 
Lazarus, is sometimes a Jewish name. We may 
conjecture that a family of opticians trading in 
Glasgow ag Lizars which Mr. Steuart mentions, was 
Jewish. The writer has a bound copy of Tue 
Jewish CHRONICLE for the two years 1866 to 1867 
in which oecurs the following entry of ownership : 


His face was 


passed 


some 


‘I, Lizars, Glasgow, from January, 1866, to 
December, 1867." A Lizar family is mentioned in 
THe Death Advertisements on 
May 26, 1905. The advertisement runs as follows : 
“ Lizar.—On Wednesday, the 7th of May, at 
Glasgow, Isabella Lizar, daughter of the late John 
and Netta Lizar, only sister of Mrs. J. L? Daniger, 
Eccles, Manchester, Samuel Lizar, 385, Waterloo 


Road, Manchester, and Charles Lizar, Glasvow. 
May her dearsoul rest in peace.”’. Lézard 
is also a family name believed to be Franco 
Jewish in origin. Later in the same 


biography we read of Mrs. Katherine de Mattos, 
Stevenson's cousin, whose maiden name was the 
same as his genius Was so 
exceptional and genealogical puzzles are so hard to 
unravel, becoming more and more so as time 
runs on, that even inconclusive memoranda such 
as the above will be welcomed by students of 
race-history. 


own. Stevenson's 


Travel 

“ Sunwarp,” by Mr. Louis Golding (Chatto & 
Windus), is a collection of sketches of travel de. 
scribing @ journey from the Alps through Italy 
to Messina and the province of Sicily. The author 
writes brightly of his adventures. His word pic- 
tures are delightful, and his stories are related with 
clever and humorous touches. Mr. Golding has a 
gift for poetic description, and conjures up before 
the mind’s eye the beauty and mystery of the scenes 


4 

of his travel. This wayfarer’s diary never loses its 
zest, and happy is the reader who travels in such 
joyous companionship. Mr. Golding’s prose is 
marked’ by distinctlon and fine artistry, and 
‘‘ Sunward "’ is destined to increase his wide circle 
of admirers. The book is dedicated “to Israel 
Zangwill, gratefully, loyally and (remembering his 
‘Italian Fantasies ’) timidly.” 

TrRANS-JORDAN,” by Mrs. Steuart Erskine 
(Ernest Benn), is the record of some impressions of a 
month spent beyond Jordan in the spring of 1924. 
It is a vivacious chronicle, full of vivid characterisa- 
tion, and successful in catching the atmosphere of 
the East. Having regard to the brevity of her stay 
beyond Jordan, Mrs. Erskine shows that she pos- 
sesses the eye of the trained observer, and can write 
with deep feeling and insight. In attractive style 
she describes the fascination of the land, furnishes 
exquisite sketches of impressions of the people, and 
by the aid of ample quotations from the Bible 
recalls many an -historical incident provoked by 
witnessing the scene of their original enactment. 
This interesting book of travel is provided with 
copious illustrations reproduced from photographs 
by the author, and also contains an Introduction 
from the pen of Lord Raglan. 


Drama. 

“Too Mucn Money,” by Mr. Israel Zangwill 
(William Heinemann), has a prefatory note char- 
acteristic of the author in a whimsical mood, When 
Lord Byron heard that his mother was dead, he is 
said to have sought relief in boxing. During the 
tragic tension of the Great War, Mr. Zangwill says 
that he sought similar relief in writing a farce. The 
war took its revenge, for when after a triumphant 
tour in Scotland (where there is evidently a strong 
sense Of humour) the play was brought to the 
Ambassadors’ Theatre in London, the defeat of the 
Fifth Army that spring killed off almost everything 


on the London stage, and, in spite of Miss Lillah* 


McCarthy's brilliant performance, it did not get 

much beyond its fiftieth performance there. Since 

then, apart from some little provincial tours, in one 


of which Miss Viola Tree took over the leading rdéle, 


its credit has been redeemed by successful presenta- 
tions at Prague in Czech, and at Budapest in Hun- 
garian, with other translations pending. The late 
H. W. Massingham, in his generous criticism, said 
that it came very near great comic portraiture, and 
ought to have been a comedy of manners ; but Mr. 
Zangwill has left what William Archer called its 
‘irresistible horse-play’’ unchanged, believing 
with Moliere that farce need not exclude a back. 
ground of contemporary satire and portraiture, In 
deference, however, to the modern conception, Mr. 
Zangwill now styles the piece “ a farcical comedy.” 
There must be many who saw the play acted who 
will weleome the opportunity now afforded them by 
its publication of renewing their former impressions. 
There must be many more who were denied that 
privilege, but who will gladly enrol themselves into 
a large band of fresh admirers of *‘Too Much 
Money.” 

Ernst by Mr. Herman Lieberman 
(* Feder,” New York), is an essay in Yiddish on 
the young German playwright. A former work by 
Mr. Lieberman, entitled ‘‘ Dichter un Welten,” 
also in Yiddish, received favourable comment in 
these columns on its appearance, “ Ernst Toller ” 
now confirms the excellent impression created by its 
predecessor. Mr. Lieberman is a fine critic, skilful 
in interpretation, acute in dissection, and sane in 
judgment. One of the characteristics of his style 
in this penetrating study may be gathered from his 
suggestion that “ Ernst Toller” is a pseudonym. 
Mr. Lieberman surmises that by choosing this 
assumed name the young German playwright wished 
to indicate that it is the attribute of a ** madman "’ 
(toller) to take the pessimism of the world and man 
too tragically earnest (ernst). 


Forthcoming Publication. 

Mr. Rathmell Wilson's new book, ALL Sorts,” 
will be published early in December by Mr. 8. 
Carlyle-Potter at The Bookshop, 39, Wardour 
Street, W.1. It will contain impressions of the 
author's recent travels in England, France, Italy, 
Spain, Turkey, Greece, and Austria. A preface has 
been written for it by the well-known French novelist 


M. Jacques Darnetal, an old Quartier Latin friend of 
Mr. Wilson’s. 
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Hebron, now a city of 16,577. imhabitante 
(16,074 Moslems, 430 Jews, and -73 Christians), is 
ersentially the City of Abraham. - To the Arabs 
it is known as Fl Khalil, the friend, an abbreviation 
of El Khalil er-Rahman, the friend of the Merciful 
(God), Abraham. It is situated 3,040. feet 
above .sea level, 600 feet higher than Jertisalem, 
which is itself one of the highest cities in Palestine, 
on tie side of a hill from which a wide sweep of 

Sut Hebron is not only the 
sas also the Capita! of David 
there that 
ommenced and David's 


country is to be seen 
et Abraham : 

before he took 
Absalom’s ill-fated yer 
captain, Abne: 
city was known a* 
the Four, that is, the four 
Adam Eve 


Jeriea 


murdered. At one time the 
<ipiath Arba. che | ‘ity of (Arba) 
couples buried there 

and 


was 


S\braham and Sarab. Isaa 


he Jacab La aly althou: t is suevested 
‘ye the Book of Joshua that Arba was a semi- 
mythical here, the father of the Anakim or giants, 


Adam, 

to the beginning of 

in the Holy Land of 

re he Book of Numbers 


seven vears before 


sometimes identified with and under that 
naine the cit) 
history, one 
which there is any record. 
it is said te have been foun 
Zoan, otherwise Tanis, the 
As the City of Abraham, Hebron is the City of 
the Mosque, which o cupoe the of the 
Haram enciosare sun the reputed cave 
of Machpelah, in which the Patriarchs were buried. 
And Sarah Kirjath Arba; the 
Hebron in the land of Canaan: and Abraham came 
io mourn for Sarah and t6 weep for her. And 
Abraham stood up from before his dead, and spoke 
unto the sons of Heth, saving, * l am a stranger and 
vive me a possession of.a 


stretches back 


of the earliest 


of Lower Egypt. 


south side 
nal) na 


cied in Satie is 


a irner with you} 
burying-place with you, that I may. bury my dead 
outof my sight . . . hear me, and intreat for me to 
Ephron, the son of Zohar, that he may give me the 
cave of Machpelah which he hath, which is in the 
end of his field.’ The Mosque itself is a Crusaders’ 
building erected at the end of the twelfth century 
on the site of a church of the Justinian era. Sur- 
rounding the Maram is a wall which was apparently 
erected in the Heredian period. 

Phe Mosque is approached by two flights of steps 


once jealously guarded against all unbelievers, 
but which Jews alone are now prohibited from 
ascendivg. Even Jews, however, are permitted to 
pro: ecd ip seven of these steps. One ho placed 


his foot on the eigh th would, however, « ndanger his 
life. By the side of the fifth step is an aperture 
which is believed to lead to the Tombs of the 
Patriarchs, and into this aperture the Jews— those of 
Hebron are of an especially superstitious character— 
are aceustomed to drop messages to their ancestors. 
Here also on Fridays the Jews pray and lament, 
as do their brethren at the remnant of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

The Mosque itself, a church adapted by the 
mange ¥ divided by foor columns into a nave and 
aisles, the style of the interior being in part 
Byzantine and in part Gothic: Six shrines are said 
4o stand exactly over the tombs of the three Patri- 
archs and their wive* n the The shrines 
of the Patriarchs are hung with richly embroidered 
cloths of green, those of their wives with similarly 
embroidered of crimecn, 


AVe bel iow. 


_to provide their meal escaped into the cave. 


‘ 


HEBRON: THE CITY OF ABRAHAM. 
By Albert M. Hyamson, F.R.HS. 


There are many rabbinical legends connected 
with Machpelah. According to its name, it is a 
double cave and contains tombs in pairs. Adam 
and Eve were the first to be buried there, and it was 


because of this that Abraham was so anxious to 


obtain possession of it. When he was abcut to 
entertain his heavenly visitem, the calf that was 
Pur- 
suing it, Abrabam found the parents of the human 
race lying there as if asleep, with candles burning 
by their emitting fragrant The 
siht determined him to acquire the cave, but the 
the refused. to sell unless 
Abraham would promise that his descendants when 


sides, odours. 


Jebusites. 


ows 
Whe 


they conquered Canaan would.leave their city, 
Jervsalem, uncaptured. Abraham gave the 
reonired. promise, and consequently Jerusalem 


the hands of the Jebusites long after 


‘ne invasion of Joshua. 


remained tn 

The Mosque. although the greatest, is not the 
only site of Hebron. Close by are the reputed tombs 
although Nablus 
the honour of 


(Shechem) also claims 
giving rest to his bones—and of 
David's father, and a footprint of Mahomet, 
or, according to the opinios: of s¢me, Adam. Near 
the Birket s-Sultan, or Poo! of the Sultan, are shown 
the tombs of Abner, David's general, and of Ish- 
bosheth, the last of the House of Saul. 
And near by is also shown the place where Ish- 
bosheth’s murdere s were executed. The Oak of 
Abraham. or Oak of Maimre, in the opinion of 
believers the veritalle tree under which Abraham 
entertained the A igela, is shown about a mile away, 
but the identity of this trec has sometimes changed. 
ne of the three principal springs by which the city 
is watered is named aft: r Sarah, 

Hebron lis i: an agricultural country amid vine- 
yards and orchards. On the edge of the settled land 
it has also a certain amount of trade with Bedouins, 
who wander further south towards Beersheba and 
the desert. The two traditional industries 
vlassmaking and yoat-skin tanning—linger 

but hardly flourish. Hebron glass is of an excep- 
tionally delicate variety and of a rich deep blue. 
When seen it invariably attracts, but it is seldom 
The coat-skins are tanned for the water 
carriers, and in this respect the products of Hebron 
are carried throughaat the length and breadth of 
Palestine. 
the failure in the supply of oak roots, on which the 
tanning has hitherto depended. 

By no stretch of the imagination can the City of 
Adam and of Abraham be described as a progressive 
town. At the most it must be termed stationary. 
The Jewish community is dying. Its numbers are 
diminishing. Before the war it held eleven hundred 
Jews; now they number less than half. A few 
are engaged in trade or hand work, but the greater 
number are dependent on the Chaluke, charity given 


of Joseph 


jesse. 


éurvivor 


iin Sara. 


on, 


to those who learn and pray in the Holy Land, for 


Hebron is one of the four Holy cities of Jewry. 
As a Jewish city Hebron is undoubtedly dying, 
and it may be that this verdict can also be passed 
on the city as a whole. On the other hand, the 
recent decision to transfer to it the noted Jewish 
house of learning at Slobodka, in Lithuania, may 
tend. to zive Hebron as a famous and important 
Jewish centre a new lease of life, 


» 


But this industry is handicappe* by 


4% 


Of the mary piigeims and others who,in the 
course of the centuries. visited the Holy Land not 
a few Christians und Jews turned aside to look at 
the tombs of the Patriarchs at Hebron. And many 
a record has corse down to us of the visits of these 
travellers. Arculf the French bishop was there 
about the year 700, and was shown the tombs of 
the three Patriarchs, and also Adam and their 
wives, which from his account were then Byzantine 
sarcophagi ou the level of the ground. 
by him deseribed as a city of ruins. He also saw 
the stump of the oak of Mamre, * called also the 
Oak ot Abraham, because under it he received the 


Hebron was 


angels.’ By St. Jerome it was said to have stood 
there from the beginning of the world. Four 
centuries later Saewulf, the Anglo-Saxon, went to 


Palestine in the wake of the Crusaders, and he also 
turned aside to visit the City of Abraham. The 
city had then been destroyed by the Saracens, but 
the tomhbs much embellished had been preserved 
inside * iortification. And the pilgrim added, 
‘Even at the present day, the smell of the balsam 
and precicus aromatics with which the bodies were 
anointed, rising sweetly from the sepulchre, fills 
4 who stand round them.’ 

benjarnun of Tudela, a famous Jewish traveller, 
visited Hebron in il’, and found the old town on 
the lull im ruins, but « new one sprung up around 
the Cave of Machpelah. The city was still Christian, 
and the church which enveloped the tombs he 
termed St. Abraliam, stating that in Moslem times 
it Was a synag Benjamin mentions that the 
unsophisticated visitor was told that the tombs 
inside the church were those of the Patriarchs and 
their wives, but the Jew was wiser or more favoured. 
“ If a Jew comes, however, and gives a special 
reward, the custodian of the cave opens unto him 
a gate of iron, which was constructed by our fore- 
fathers, and then he is able to descend below by 
means of steps, holding a lighted candle in his hand. 
He then reaches a cave, in which nothing is to be 
found, and a cave beyond, which is likewise empty, 
but when Re reaches the third eave behold ther@are 
six sepulchres, those of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
respectively facing ‘hose of Sarah, Rebecca, and 
leah. And upon the graves are inscriptions cut 
in stone; upon the grave of Abraham is engraved, 
‘This is the Grave of Abraham’; upon that of 
Isaac |. . . A lamp burns day and night upon 
the graves in the cave. One finds there many 
casks filled with the bones of Israelites, as the 
members of the house of Israel here want to bring 
the bones of their fathers thither and to deposit 
them there to this day.” 

Not long afterwards another Jewish traveller, 
Petachiah of Ratisbon, arrived in Hebron, and he 
seems to have seen or believed more than his prede- 
cessor. He was shown an olive tree cleft into three 
parts with a stone in the middle. “ They haves 
tradition that when the angels sat down the tree 
was cleft into three parts, each resting under ona 
tree whilst sitting on the stone. The fruits of the 
tree are very sweet. . . The old manaffirmed, 
with an oath, that now that he was quitting the 
world and would not say a falsehood, that one day, 
on the fast of the Day of Atonement, he saw a fiery 
angel and a fiery house by the Well of Sarah, whe 
was offering up his devotion.” 
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Sir John Maurdeville, the somewhat mysterious, 
perhaps apochryphal traveller of the early fourteenth 
century, alsoclaims to have visited Hebron, but his 
statement that it was but two miles from Beersheba 
supports the theory that the author wrote of it 
rather than init, His account is a curious mixture 
of legend and recorded story. ‘The city * was 
and sometimes 
the Vale of Tears, because Adam wept there a 
hundred years for the death of Abel... . Hebron 
was the principal! city of the Philistines, and was 
inhabited some time by giants. . . . Close 
by that place is a cave in the rock, where Adam 
and Eve dwelt when they were put out of Paradise. 
. . . And in that same place was Adam formed 
and made, as some men say ; for they used to call 
that place the Field of Damascus, because it was 
in the lordship of Damascus, and from there he was 
translated into Paradise, as they say; and after 
he was driven out of Paradise he was left there.” 

David the Reubenite, a mysterious traveller from 
his brother the King of the East, probably a member 


fourth was struck dumb with fright. 
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of one of the independent.Jewish tribes of Arabia, 
visited Hebron in 1523. Although a Jew or an 
Israelite, according to his account he was well 
received by the Moslem guardians of the Tomb. 
To him was told the story of the four men who were 
sent into the veritable place of sepulchre by a 
Moslem ruler, three of whom died there, and the 
His narration 
comprises tombs with effigies thereupon, a great 
wind that extinguished their lamps, a great un- 
natural light, a pleasant odour like that of incense, 
and a loud voice that issued from the. effigy of 
Isaac. The Moslems of Hebron have a special 
fear of Isaac, who according toe tradition current 
among them is exceptionally bad tempered. ‘This 
reputation is also shared “by Rebecca. It is said 
that [brahim Pasha entered the tomb as recently as 
a century ago and surprised Rebecca combing her 
hair. Resenting the intrusion she bexed his ears, 
and he fell in a faint from which he was with diffi- 
cultmaroused. David's prayers at the tomb were 
apparently so effective that the sign which his hosts 


expected was vouchsafed, for a spring that had 
been diry for four years suddenly tt to gush with 
good and pure water. 


{n 1882 King George and his brother “oa 
Albert visited Hebron, and were taken over the 
Mosque, ‘as had been theie father King Edward 
many years earlier. In those days the admission of 
Christians was very exceptional, and they were 
almost the only non-Moslems who had “been so 
favoured. They were accompanied (by Sir Charles 
Wilson, Colonel (then Captain) Conder, the British 
Consul, and other.officers, as Dean Stanley had 
accompanied the tht" Prince of Wales twenty years 
earlier. The Royal party was able to make a 
careful examination of the Mosque and its contents. 
A lamp was lowered into the outer cave, so that the, 
could have a view of it, bart it was, Of course, not 
entered. ‘The inner cave in which part, if any, the 
Patriarchs were buried, was closed by a door in an 
entrance similar to those of most. ot het r sepulchral 
eaves in Palestine. 


ANGLO-JEWRY AND THE LAW. 


LITIGANTSA, 
The circumstances which have been referred to 
in regard to civil litigation as tending to stem the 


tide of litwiousness flowing within the Ghetto do 


not operate in the realm of ewminal litigation. For 
in a criminal suit the Crown is one of the opponent 
parties, and there are no means whereby the 
hearing of a criminal trial may be withdrawn from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts of the land. 
Rut the fact that whatever criminal offences are 
committed by Jews are heard in open court does not 
of itself enable us to obtain complete statistics 
relative te Jewish crimmality. For a person on tra! 
is not required to state his race or faith, which facts 
accordingty do not appear on the official lists of 
persous due to stand ther trial. Lt is a matter of 
difficulty to collect statistics from all over the 
country with a view to compiling syntheses and 
analvees of prisoners who on admission to gaol 
have declared themselves to be Jews. Even if 
those statistics were available they could not be 
who are not 
would declare themselves to be Jews, whilst man: 
Jews, in an attempt to hide their shame from their 
kith and kin so far as may be, and for other reasons, 
do often de 


complete, few prisoners, any, 


lave themeelves to be members of the 
(‘hirch of England and ether bodies. The-collector 
of statistics, therefore, is driven to gathering his 
maternal very much on the lines along which other 
Anglo-Jewish statistics are collected— viz., pre- 
sumptions based on reasoned grounds are employed 
to supplement specitic and definite information. 

Thus on perusing, e.g., the Calendar of Prisoners 
to be tried at any sessions of the Old Bailev (the 
most important criminal courts in the country), 
if the reader comes across (to take a purely hypo- 
thetical case) an entry showing that Isaac Cohen, 
ot the Whitechapel Road, tailor, is to be placed on 
trial for arson, he may reasonably assume that that 
entry relates toa dew. But he may not with equal 
freeciom assume (agai taking a purely hypothetical 
Case) that an entry showing that James Ogilvie Ma 
namara, of Hammersmith, agent, 
trial on a charge of forgery, 
Jewish defendaft. 

In other words, any figures which may be culled 
from an intelligent perusal of the lists. of causes 
must err, if at all, on the side 
Jewish community. 

Having premised so much, let 


is to stand his 
dloes not indicate a 


favourable to the 


us look at the 
types of criminality which are laid at Jewish doors. 
And tirat of offences against the Crown. 

Few Jews, if any, are sufficiently concerned with 
political movements of violent creed to find them- 
selves in the dock on such charges as conspiring 
against the safety of the realm or treasonous offences 
generally. Jewish political refugees who have 
sought asylum in England from abroad have, as a 
rule, desired nothing more than to be left in pence, 
free to pursue their normgl vocations. “The 
hidney Street affair,” in so far as Jews were 
was a wey occurrence, and, 


By W. Summerfield. 


after all, even the Jewish people is liable to have 
its outlaws. 

With revard now to offences against the person 
and crimes of violence generally, which is the next 
most heinous grade of criminality. it used to be 
an axiomatic truth that Jews had neither lot nor 
share in this form of unlawful conduct. The Com- 
missioners who sat on the aliens’ question a decade 
or two ago were informed, on the testimony of 
police officers and other non-Jewish witnesses, that 
the influx of a Jewish population into any given 
locality—-e.g., the East End of London—was 
invariably followed as an immediate and directly 
traceable consequence by a marked diminution in 


crime, more especially in crimesof personal violence. 
arising wW that district. 

Crimes of violence would appear to be very 
slightly on the increase amongst the vounger 
members of the community, who,if they know not 
the svnagogue or other communal meeting-house, 
‘ere by no means unfamiliar with the boxing ring, 
the billiard saloon, and the less reputable hinterland 
of the theatrical world-—spheres in which their law- 
abidink parents and ancestors did not move and have 
their being, and in which passions are apt to be 
cultivated that not seldom culminate in crime. 

‘The Jew does not beat his wife or assault his 
children or cut his, sweetheart’s throat or murder 
his neighbour. © The last-named crime is certainly 
to all intents and purposes unknown in the annals 
of Anglo-Jewry; yet. curiously enough, some four 
or five years ago, at the Manchester Assizes, two 
Jews, one hailing from Manchester and the agber 
trom Liverpool, were tried for murder at the same 
Assize, and, being duly convicted, were executed 
together. This double execution for murder recalls 
to mind another case within living memory, where 
two Jews (brothers) were condemned for one and 
the same murder. 

Beyond the additional casea of Stinie Morrison, 
Lipski, Marks, Oscar Slater, and Goldenberg, there 
Jewish murderers to record. 

lt is when we come to the next vreat class of 
crimes-—Viz., 


seem to be no other 


offences against property-—that 
dewish names become numerous and conspicuous 
in the lists. Jewish activity runs, as a genera! rule, 
to mental exercise and agility rather than to 
physical. Hence results the Jewish 
freedom from the taint of criminality involving 


physical violence ; hence, 


poasibly, 


possibly, the noteworthy 
feature that Jews seklom figure in the dock charged 
with burglary or housebreaking, but do very 
frequently stand charged with the crime of re- 
eeiving the goods which are’ the 
glaries. 


proceeds of bur- 
Obtaining goods or credit by false pre- 
tences are also forms of criminal activity to which 
Jewish malefactors seem to be somewhat partial. 
On a conservative extimate 
per cent. 


Something like ten 
of those charged with crime month by 
month at the Old Bailey Courts, the London Ses- 


sions, etc., are dews, of whom something like 


ninety per cent. are charged with those particular 
classes of oifences against property and commercial 
stability which have just been-referred- to. The 
lists are, of course, open to public inspection, and 
the facts readily ascertainable. We all kaow that 


the daily press, morning and evening. and certain 


organs of the Sunday press, make s great feature © 


of the reports of criminal proceedings, often. at 
greater length an‘ in greater detail than the cases 
intrinsically merit ; wherever a Jew has committed 
crime his race and faith are stressed in the news- 
paper report, and the evil he has done lives on, 
inflicting punishment on the whole community, even 
long after the malefactor. himself has served his 
sentence. 

Facing the facts then, candidly and fairly, 
would appear that Jews as a body, if no worse than 
other sections of the population of England, ar 
not very much better; for a total or comparative 
freedom from breach of the crimimal law in One 
section is, so far as they are concerned, 
balanced by their frequent failure to observe the 
laws of the realm in other sections. 

One particular class of crime amonyst those 
which consist of an unlawful infringement of the 


proprietary rights of others, or a blow struck a! 


the stability of commercial practice and the main 
tenance of its morality, remains to be consi icred 
namely, fraudulent insurance claims frandulen! 
bankruptcies. ‘These two are totally differen! 
crimes, and arise from different kinds of transac 
tions; they are alike in these respects, howeve: 
that they both arise in the course of mercantile 
pursuits, and both are popularly regarded as bein. 
especially Jewish crimes. 

Let us consider how far the popular notion in this 
behalf is justifiable. 

As has been shown above in treating of bank. 
ruptey from the point of view of the civil law, the 
number of Jews who appear in the Rankruptc) 
Courts to explain, or to explain away, the conduct 
of their business affairs, is undoubtedly far above 
the proportion which might reasonably be expected, 
having regard to the small percentage of the total! 
population of these islands which they constitute. 
‘The numbers of Jews who are. or are suspected of 
making, false claims for compensation from in- 
surance Companies are not so readily ascertainable ; 
but in relation, at any rate, to fire insurance, certain 
noteworthy though highly regrettable facts emerze. 

In the first place many ins#rance companies 
refuse to insure Jews or Jewish firms at all. Nob« “ly 
but a highly self-satisfied, self-righteous Jew would, 
one imagines, venture to assert that insurance 
companies would turn away business out of sheer 
unreasoning and bigoted anti-Semitism. Insurance 
companies exert every effort by employing numerous 
agents and so forth to attract, not to repel, business. 
English insuranee businesses, like other insurance 
businesses or indeed any commercial concern, do 
not normally trouble te enquire of a prospective 
customer or chent details as to his race or faith; 80 
long as a transaction with a customer is likely to 
prove profitable, his race or faith is absolutely-im- 
material. If then insurance companies prefer to 
have no dealings with Jews, we are driven to the 
conclusion that experience has shown insurers that 
Jewish business is unprofitable. Insurance ise@ 
highlv-organised business, organised too, 
strictly scientific, not haphazard, lines. Insurance 


company directors age able, by means of their 
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actuarial staff, to say with an exactness, perhaps 
to be found in few: types of businesses, where 
exactly -business has proved or is likely-to prove 
unprofitable. Insurance is, of course; carried ‘on 
by Jarge corporations; corporations have noto- 
riously no souls ; the-larger the corporation the less 
likelihood is there of the. existence therein. of a 
senaitive soul; it is unreasonable to suggest that 
there. is room in the organisation of an. imsurance 
business for » soul which abhors Judaism, or for 
minds which are concentrated on any other problem 
than the acquisition, retention, and extension of 
business, 

Insurance.agents or directors deliberately turning 
business away without sound. business reasons, is a 
phenomenon contrary to the experience of man- 
kind. 

If the antipathy to Jewish business in the insur- 
ance world is neither more nor less than anti- 
Semitism, how comes it that anti-Nemifism should 
rear its wicked head in this department of com- 
merce alone ?. No one suggests that it is unsafe to 
buy fruit, or tobacco, or clothing from Jews, or 
to seil the raw materials to them ; if anti-Nemitism 
operated at ail in the business world to prevent com- 
mercial transactions being entered inte, it would 
surely have heen ive (o prevent Jews acquimng 
what practically amounts to a monopoly. i respect 
of those commodities. 

Only a small percentage of cases where a fire 
insurance company suspects that a claim for com- 
pensation is fraudulent, result in an actual charge of 
arson being brought in a crimimal court against the 
preferrer of the false or fraudulent claim ;_ but of 
the charges of arson which are tried in the criminal 
courts how large is the proportion of Jews eon- 
cerned! The case recently of the ~ king of fire- 
raisers ’ at the Old Bailey is still, fresh in public 
memory ; that case revealed all too clearly that not 
merely had some Jewish business men been impli- 
cated in fire-raising, but that they had for many 
vears been engaged in systematically organising and 


THE JEWS 
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Of the. latest. translations of papyri discovered 
in Egypt, published by the British Museum autheri- 
ties, historians are chiefly interested in a letter of 
the Emperor.Claudius written in the year 4} a.p. 
and addressed particularly to the inhabitants of 
Alexandria. This latter has a history of its own. 
it was copied on the back of a rate-payers’’’ list 
not long after the death of Christ, and lay in the 
archives of the “ district coungil’’ of the Oasis of 
Fayoum. ‘Three or four years ago. some labourers 
or fellaheen digging in search of papyxg in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia (Egypt), lighted 
upon a whole collection of archives um beautiful 
rolls and in a state of perfect preservation. Cer- 
tainly they proved to be nothing more important 
than lists of rate-payers,’ which, moreover, 
were just as weighty and unpleasant for tax-payers 
of those days as are “demand notes” for us in 
these times. The reverse of one of these rolls was 
used for the copying of a letter the contents of which 
were extremely important to the city of Alexandria, 
and must certainly have been of interest to wide 
circles of Egyptians living on both sides of the Nile 
valley and to the substantial citizens and peasants 
of Fayoum. 

This imperial letter passed immediately from the 
Chancery at Rome to Alexandria, where it was read 
aloud to the assembled citizens by the Roman 
Prefect, but as the assembly was very meagre, the 
Prefect determined that the letter should be posted 
publicly, so that everyone could read it. It is a 
matter of doubt as to whether the leticr was 
originally written in Greek in Rome or translated 
from Latin on its arrival in Alexandria. Evidence 
is in favour of the former course, as all corres, 
pondence issuing from the lnperial (hancery..to 
the Orient was written in Greek, which, as French 
is now, was the lancuage of diplomacy of (hove days. 

lt is only natural that CX pressions prrots 
. should be apparent, but from certain statements, 
end still more from. the general impression, there is 
little doubt that it was inspired by Claudius diimeelf. 
It wasin the nature of a political addvess issued by 
Claudius on assuming office after the murder of 
Caligula. 

Thé document deals with the efioris made in 
Alexandria to compel the worship of Cusar as god, 


carrying out such extra-commercial enterprises. 
{ Incidentally, as illustrating that the Jewish com- 
munity is not quite so free of crime as we sometimes 
like to think, it may be noted that the Day of Atone- 
ment which fell whilst the case of the “ king of fire- 
raisers *’ was pending, and caused the adjournment 
of the hearing till after the termination of the Fast, 
was the cause also of the adjournment of al? the 
cases which were being beard in all the courts at the 
Old Bailey ; in other words, all the judges at the 


Old Bailey were at any rate that week concerned |. 


with none but Jewish occupants of the docks '} 

To take another illustration. It is very rare 
indeed that a Jew has to face a criminal] charge at 
Assizes ; of those few, almost invariably the charge 
is some variety or other of fraud or arson. 

With regard both to fires and bankruptcies, vener- 
ally ; it is, of course, obvious that Jews are as aa 
liable to require and are as much entitled to make 
claims for compensation against insurers against 
fire or other eventualities, or to become insolvent, 
as non- Jews; but the undeniable frequency with 


are grave and serious matters ; therefore, he rarely 
if ever jokes about such subjects ; but with regard 
to insurance and bankruptcy, he himself outdoes 
the comedian of the musie-hall. That “ two fires 
and a failure’? make “a rich gentleman” is @ 
popular and vulgar proverb invented by Jews theme 
selves. They would appear, then, to have little 
ground for complaint if the Gentile world repeats 
the allegations against the Jew which the latter haw 
himself set in motion.. It is always distasteful and 
often unprofitable in discussion to draw a distinction 
between Anglicised Jews and“ foreign Jews; 
but certainly in the realms of crime there is a clear 
demarcation. For, the foreign ’’ Jew, before he 
has attained a more or. less stable position as an 
* Anglicised ” Jew, does undoubtedly display in 
many departments of life ideas which are not quite 


, consonant with the mode of thought of the average 
Englishman. 


This difference of outlook, it is, 
which no doubt is responsible for his coming into 
conflict with the law from time to time. Certainly 
there is no more law-abiding section of the public 


which these lamentable. accidents oceur amongst han the “ Anglicised’ section of Anglo-Jewry ; 


Jewish traders certainly- lends at any.rate some 
semblance of plausibility to the allegation, which is 
not seldom made by non-Jews, that amongst Jews 
these accidents do net always arise solely from 
a purely fortuitous combination of untoward 
circumstances, 

It has been well said that you may lcarn the 
chavraeteristics of a people more from the songs it 
sings than from the laws it obeys. Possibly the 
remark may be extended to include jokes and 
witticisms, as valuable indications of a peoples 
thoughts, outlook, and activities. In that case, 
popular Jewish jokes and witticisms of themselves 
would appear to condemn Jews in respect of the 
charges so often laid agasmst them, that Jews treat 
the laws of insurance and bankruptcy with cop- 
tempt. 

To the Jew red noses resulting from excessive 
aleoholic indulgence or mothers-in-law, for example, 


UNDER CALIGULA AND 


By G. H. Groves. 
the rights of the citizens, and responsibility for 
persecution of the Jews which had just begun. At 
the first glance, these points seem to have no 
connection, but when it is borne in mind 1 hat to the 
Jews there is but one God, Jehovah, and that their 
faith had been a ground for their exclusion and the 
hatred borne them, the importance of the connection 
becomes at once evident, the desire of the easily- 
influenced citizens of Alexandria to wership ('rsar 
was first and foremost to cause offence to the Jews. 
The matter was not without precedent, as is quite 
well known thanks to the Jewish author, Philon. 
Hatred of the Jew is old, and it is still with us, 
untiring as the everlasting Jew himself, and the 
reasons were (and are) many— jealousy of their 
economical competition, suspicion of their national 
disposition, bitterness against their strong social 
activity. They were firmly established in 
Alexandria centuries before Christ, and had 
colonised a whole district of the Alexandria of that 
time, the great metropolis of trade and culture, 
the second greatest city of the Empire. They were 
ccupied in all branches of industry-—iending as 
yet only littl money, although even then they 
numbered among themselves a tothachild.”’ 
‘And they grew and multiplied exceedingly.’ 
Philon estimated the number of Jews in Egypt at 
one million in a population of seven or e..5t 
millions; but Egypt was also a very fertile lana, 
and as the Jews increased in prosperity so did the 
bitterness against them inercase till finally came 
the explosion, one summer clay in the vear 38 4.p. 
Acrippa, Kiug of the Jews, and friend of Cesar, 
had visited Rome, and was on his way back to his 
kinedom. His ship called at Alexandria, and when 
his arrival was kwewn the alice of the .lews knew no 
bounds: their shouts of joy were heard both by 
Acrippa and their inveterate enemies, the Greeks. 
The cry Marin, Maria!’ (Syrian The King 
was heard on al! sides. But the shrewd and witty 
Alexandrians had their revenge, and they played 
They 
routed out a well-known old idiot in the town, 
supplied him with a paper crown and a cudgel, 
draped a rush mat about his loins, and shouted 
themselves hoarse with vocifeious cries of ** Marin, 
Marin the whole prosivating themselves in the 


a scurvy but bloodless trick upen the Jews, 


possibly the latter are still, perhaps sub+consciously, 


mindful of the prejudice which evon down till com- 
paratively recent days surrounded the movements 
and daily life of the Jew, even though British 
born. 

From an ever-present fear, accordingly, of 
reviving the dead or dying embers of anti-Jdew bias 
the Anglicised’ Jew, whe has Icarnt to value 
highly the privileges of British citizenship, is ever 
particularly anxious to avoid offending the suseeptis 
bilities of his fellow-citizens in any respect, aboveall 
in respeet of obedience to the laws of the realmy 
expected of everyfself-respecting vitizen whe would 
merit also the respect of his fellows. 

So far, then, as the observance of law and order 
at any rate is concerned, the record of the British 
section of Anglo-Jewry might well serve as a moded 
to the other heterogeneous. elements in the 
munity. 


CLAUDIDS. 


dust. Then they paused te consider what could 
not Agrippa, bevom friend of Caligula, of the 
do! To enblist'the favour-of Cesar-the citizens of 
Alexandria (enly by exeeption-ceuld Jews attain 
to full citizenship) determined that picturce: of 
Cesar should be displayed im the synagogues, and 
that the Jews also should worship Caesar as god: 
The Roman Prefect sided with the majority, being 
himself anxious to attain:to the good graces of 
Caligula, who had long looked upon him with dis- 
favour. But before men knew. where they were 
the pogrom’? was on-them, Jews of ail ages 
and both sexes were cut dewn, flogged, stoned; 
burnt or crucified. Pillage was general, and syna» 
goyues and private dwellings went up in flames, 
Some sought safety along the beach, others in the 
numerous cemeteries, and others again under cover 
of the many refuse heape m the outskirts of the 
town. The few that remained were driven together 
into one of the five great districts of the city, the 
real ghetto. Thirty-eight of the members of the 
Jewish Council were by order of the Prefect publicly 
flogged in the amphitheatre. VPhilon, scandalised, 
says that they were flogged by anyone whatsoever 
and were denied the right of a citizen, that of being 
flogged with canes by a fellow-citizen; thus in 
dishonour there was question of personal honour] 

A deputation was sent to Caesar to complain and 
explain. Caligula was, however, by no means 


Judeophile, in spite of the pliant and sycophantic 


Acrippa—indeed, he finally caused the utmost 
consternation among the whole Jewish com- 
munity by issuing orders that his statue in gold and 
ivory should be set wp in the very temple of Jeru- 
salem. Imagination can paint whet the significa: 
tion of that would have been had not Caligula’ 
dream become an early reality. Shortly before his 
death the psychopantic tyrant ¢reamt that he stood 
by the throne of Jopiter in heaven, and that the 
god thrust him down to earth. Certainly it was not 
far to the under-world, but scarcely far enough for 
all his trembling subjects, Jews, (reeks or Romana, 
Thus Claudius ascended the throne, Claudius, 
whom his still-surviving mother described as 
unfortunately but partly developed, and whom 
(‘aliyula had always treated’ contempttGpaly és an 
wld idiot of pipe 
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Claudius bore trace of neither prematurity nor 
idiocy. Nothing so clearly establishes that fact 
as the letter now discovered in Egypt. 
Disturbances had again broken out in Alexandria, 
this time undoubtedly under Jewish instigation, 
and once more was a deputation sent to Rome 
ostensibly to congratulate the new Cesar, but really 
to court his favour. Claudius was entirely impartial 
in his attitude to both parties in Alexandria.“ As 
regards the question,” so the recently discovered 
document runs, of responsibility for disturbances 
and riots——or rather, if the truth be stated, war 
azainst the Jews—I have not been anxious to makea 
thorough investigation, and those who begin it 
again will feel the effects of my uncompromising 
anger. Yes, I straitly charge you that if this 
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dreadful and wilful enmity between you does not 
cease it will be incumbent upon me to show you 
what a benevolent. prince can do when he is 
possessed by a righteous wrath, Therefore I order 
peremptorily that you citizens of Alexandria shall 
display complaisancy and friendship towards the 
Jews, who have long dwelt among you, and 
that you shall not violate any of the Jewish observances 
in religious worship, but let them enjoy undis- 
turbed their ceremonies as in the davs of the divine 
Augustus, ceremonies which I alse, after hearing 
ooth sides, have confirmed, On the other hand, 
{ order the Jews not to strive for more than they 
have obtained, and that in the future they shall 
send no further deputation, as though yon were 
living in two different towns, a thing unprecedented, 
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but harvest in peace and quietness the gai 
what they have and use the surplus for the be 
of a town which others own— if not I shall with 
utmost severity punish them as people who ap 
a plague over the whole earth,” 


That is the word of a statesman who know 
meaning of “* Peace on Earth,”’ and what (lay 
says in the beginning of his letter harmoniscs 
with that, Referring to the ascription to hi; 
divine honours by the Alexandrians, ha « 
“Trouble me not with your high-priests and 
temples, I have no desire to create ill-wil! ay 
my contemporaries, and I think that temples 
such things have all in their time provided go. 
special objects of veneration.” 


BORROW AND THE JEWS. 


IT. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN, 

Gavengro was published in 1851. Eight years 
earlier the Bible in Spain saw the light. This 
purported to be “Journeys, Adventures \ and 
Imprisonments of an Englishman in an attempt 
to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula.” Tn 
1833 Borrow had been sent by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to Russia. He had stayed 
there two years, and then had gone for five years 
to Catholic Spain in order to give away or sell New 
Testaments to anyone-who could be got te read 
them. “ The Bible in Spain” is certainly inferior 
as a work of art to Lavengro. Yet it has merits of 
its own. A man sent ont to distribute Bibles to 
those who were forbidden to read them might 
have written a very dull book indeed. Yet there 
is not one page of “ The Bible’ which makes dull 
reading. Ay jhe moment-we are only interested 
in “‘ The Bi in so far as it has Jewish references. 
There are Very Many more of these than there are 
in Lavengro. yWhat is most striking is the fact 
that there is actually a verse translation of Adon 
Olam [any 7wIN} in the book, The type of 
Jow he met was that of the petty trader. Borrow 
mixed so much with thieves and gypsies that it is 
no wonder that the Jews he came in contact with 
were not altogether pleasant types. We shall. 
however, be introduced to one or two very fine 
Jewish characters, 


The Jews of Lisbon come in for no very favour- 
able treatment. 

* Gathered in small ciusters about the pillars at 
the lower extremities of the gold and silver streets 
in Lisbon may be observed. about noon in every 
day, certain strange-looking men, Whose appearance 
is neither Portuguese nor European, Their dress 
generally consists of a red cap, with a blue silken 
tassel at the top of it, a blue tunie girded at the 
waist with a red sash, and wide linen pantaloons 
or trousers. He -who Passes by these EPOUps 
generally hears them conversing in broken Spanish 
or Portuguese, and occasionally in a harsh guttural 
language, which the oriental traveller knows to be 
the Arabic, or a dialect thereof. These people are 
the Jews of Lisbon. Into the midst of one of these 
groups I one day introduced myself and pronounced 
beraka or blessing? ... . 1 found them a yi! 
infamous rabblegeedfout 200 in number, With a 
fow ox, ns, they consist of escapados from the 
Be’ , shore, from Tetuan, from Tangier, but 
principaliy from Mogadore ; fellows who have fled 
to a foreign land from the punishment due to their 
misdeeds... . The .generality of them pretend 
fo work in gold and silver, and keep small peddling 
shops; they, however, principally depend for their 
livelihood on an extensive traffic in stolen poods, 
At is said there is honour amongst thieves, but this 
is Certainly not the case with the Jews of Lisbon, 
for they are so greedy and avaricious that they are 
Constantly quarrelling about their ill-gotten gain, 
the result being that they frequently ruin each 
Other... . The manner in which they cheat one 
another has, with all its infamy, occasionally some- 
thing extremely droll and ludicrous. I was one 
day in a shop of a Swiri, or Jew of Mogadore, when 
a Jew from Gibraltar entered with a Portuguese 
female, who held in her hand a mantle, richly 

embroidered with gold, 

* Gibraltar J ew (speaking in broken Arabic): Good 
day; O Switi. God has favoured me this lay ; 
hire is a bargain by which we shall both gain. I 


.J know 


iat’, 


_By E. David Goitein, 


have bought this mantle from the woman fort 
almost nothing, for it is stolen; bet Tam vane- 
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tt wonld ha interesting were we 
able to discover whether this was the Jew's real 
name or whether he had been so christened by 
Korrow, whe was thinking —albeit unconsciously — 
of the Rabbi Menasseh, who was in the habit of 
quoting Master Leo Abarbenel. The conversation 
is too long to be given in full. - He recognised 
Korrow as an Englishman straight away by the tone 
of his voice. An English officer, he explained, had 
been quartered at his father’s house when he was a 
lad, and he had attended the officer when he went 
through the Castiles, The officer wanted to take 
him back to England with him, but his father would 
not hearofit. He had two wives, and did not have 
to engage in trade, as his father had left him a large 
inheritance, In reply to.a question as to his wealth, 
the Jew replied : my wealth consists “in gold and 
Silver, and stores of price, for I have inherited all the 
hoards of my forefathers. The greater part is buried 
under ground; indeed, I have never examined a 
tenth part of ! have coins of silver and gold 
older than the times of Ferdinand the Aecursed and 


ow 
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ezebel, have also large gums. 


te 
eration ... my own 


the chiefest. My grandsire was a peculiar!) 
man and an archbishop... came. . . 
merely to have the satisfaction of kissing his h 

Borraw: *‘ How can that be? What reve 
could an archbishop entertain for one like vo 
or your grandsire ? ' 

Aberbenel: “More than you imagine. H 
one of us—at least his father was-—and he 
never forget what ‘he had learned with reve 
in his infancy. He said he had tried to fors 
but could not; that the ruah (Im) was 
tinually upon him, and even from his childho 
had borne its terrors with a trouwled mind, 
went to my grandsire ... .” : 

* Borrow: What you say surprises me. 
you reason to suppose that many of you arc 
found amongst t':e priesthood ? 

** Abarbenel: ... There are many such 
amongst the priesthood... some of the 
learned and famed of them in Spain have be 
us, or of our blood at least. . . .”’ ; 

It is a littl: difficult not to take much of 
the Jew said with a grain of salt. Borrov 
apparently rauch struck by him and sat u 
greater part of the night with him, and it » 
the Jew's advice that he took the diligence to ¥ 
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rather than go by himself on his horse. The cw 
bought his horse ! i 

At Cordova he met with a priest who had sake 
had his head chopped off. The priest was men- 
tioning the matters on which the holy office exer- 
cised its functions, namely, “sorcery, Judaism, 
and certain carnal misdemeanours.’ 

“sWere you troubled with much Judaism in 
these parts?” ‘Wooh!.~ Nothing gave so much 
trouble to the Santa Casa as this same Judaism 
+++ even among the priesthood instances of 
Judaism of both kinds were continually coming to 
opr knowledge which it was of course our duty to 
punish.’ 

***Is there more than one species of Judaism ?’ 
T demanded. ‘I have always classed Judaism under 
two heads,’ said the old man, ‘the black and the 


white; by the black, I mean the observance of 
the law of Moses in preference to the precepts of 
the Church ; then there is the waite Judaism, which 

neludes ali kinds of heresy...’ 
i. 


od 


As in early Roman law, the position of the 
Jewish wife was subordinated to that of her 
husband, He was her owner and she was regariled 
as his possession or chattel—a right which was a 
gurvival of the primitive patriarchal power, 
exemplified in the power of the paterfamilias over 
his household of life and death. However, in 
matters of importance Jewish women were by no 
means disregarded, and occasionally they did 
undoubtedly exert an influence in national affairs. 
Here, as elsewhere, leg 
way to popular sentiment and ong e, 
su bseque nt codes the o ition of the . 
became well defined and was often, in a remarkable 
way, much superior to that of the women of man: 
other nations. 

The duties and obliy 


al prescriptions soon gave 
and in 


low tow wile 


ations of the husband towards 
are nowhere explicitly stated in the Bible, 
but some are incidentally mentioned in Ex. xx, 10, 
and others are implied by the Rabbis. The 
of providing food, raiment and 
oxpressiy laid down, 


duties 
are 
were also 


cohalitation 
whil 2 the following 


as much right to sit in the public apartment of an 
inn as I have ? 

“Jew: Lam not certain of that. The tal here 
are not in general very gratified at seeing me seated 
by their side, 

“Borrow: Perhaps owing to your political 
opinions or to some crime... ? 

« Jew: Lhave no political opinions and [ am not 
aware that I ever committed any particular crime 
—1am hated for my country and my religion. 

‘* Borrow: Perhaps lam speaking toa Protestant, 
like myself ? 

“Jew: [am no Protestant... am a Jew— 
a Barbary Jew, a subject of Abdurahman. 

** Borrow :+If that be the case you can scarcely 
complain of being looked upon with dislike in this 
country, since in Barbary the Jews are slaves. 

‘Jew: In most parts I grant you, but not where 
I was born. There the Jews are free and are feared, 
and are as valiant men as the Moslems themselves ; 
as able to tame the steed or firethe gun. The Jews 
of our tribe are not slaves, and I like not to be 
treated as a slave either by Christian or Moor... . 
i Mave travelled much, I have been in commerce 
Sad have thriven. I am at present established in 
Portugal, but I love not the people of Catholic 
eountries, and least of all these of Spain. I have 
fately experienced the most shameful injustice in 
the Aduana of this town, when [ complained they 
lastighed at me and called me Jew. Wherever he 
Surns the Jew is reviled, save in your country, and 
On that account my blood always warms when I 
gee an Englishman. Can I doauyht for you? You 
may 

** Borrow: { thank you heartily, but [ am in 
need of no assistance. 

‘Jew: Have you any bills, [ will accept them 
if you have ? 

‘* Borrow: I have no need of assistance; but 
you may do me a favour by accepting of a book. 

“ Jew; | will receive it with thanks. I know what 
it is. What a singular people! The same dress, 
the same look, the same book! Pelham gave me 
One in Egypt. Farewell! Your Jesus was a good 
Man, perhaps a prophet; but . farewell! ' 

A more charming Jew, even though a little over- 
Gressed, one could scarcely méet. He is obliging 
and tolerant. We seeing a 

sionary sth the self-same book in London to an 
elderly Jew who took it and flung it in the gutter. 
We were young at the time, but the sight of that 
beautiful binding lying mud-bespattered in the 
roadway g 

We may 
brought no 
once he 


remember once mis- 


gave us an unpleasant {wing 
remark, en passant, that 
Cid Testaments with 

was asked for one 


Borrow had 
him. When, 
he had to CAPTess his 


sorrow at being unable to supply one, * but did 
not despair of procuring some speedily from 
Englan 

Very different from the previous Jew is the one 


that now oresses the stage. He represents a very 


well-known—would if were a leas well-known 
ty pe. 
Borrow had discovered a number of Jewish 


porters to whom he spoke in Arabi 


he had shown a shekel with its censer and olive- 


amd to whom 


THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND 


By David Gittleson, LL.B. 


incumbent upon the husband whether the 
stipulated at the time of marriage or not : 


were 


(1) Delivering a hetubah (marriage contract), 
2) Providing medical attendance 


her illness, 


nd care for 


(3 Pay ing her ransom if she be taken 


(4) Providing 


captive, and 


suitable burial fer her 


the 
e of 
or of 100 if 
included three conditions 
which provide for the suppert and maintenance of 
the wife and the 
Thess are 
(a: That the wife should obt 
hres cle eased h 
remained in hi 
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branch. This had interested them greatly. There 
was present “a queer-looking personage” whe 
came up to Borruw and said * Allow me to ‘offer you 
a glass of bitters, sir. I guessed you was one of 
our people before you spoke to the hamatos ( porters}, 
Sir, it does my heart good to see a gentleman of 
your appearance not above speaking to his poor 
brethren. It is what I do myself not unfrequently, 
and I hope God will blot out my name, and that i 
Solomons, when I despise them .. You mus§ 
have a great deal of shillam eidri [2], nevertheless, 
you startled me when you asked the hamalo if he 
ever tead the Torah ; of course you meant with the 
meforshim [commentators]... So help me, sig 
I believe you to be a Salamancan Jew; I am told 
there are still some of the old families to be found 
there. Ever at Tudela, sir? not very far from 
Salamanca, [believe ; one of my own kindred once 
lived there; a great traveller, sir, like yourself; 
went over all the world to look for the Jews— went 
to the top of Sinai.” The reference is obviously 
to the famous Benjamin of ‘Tucela, 
“Travels can be read’ in English. 
that I can do for vou, sir, at Gibraltar? Any 
commission ¢ Will execute it as reasonably, and 
more expeditiously than anyone else. My name & 
Solomons... I think I once vour face al 
the fairat Bremen. Speak German.sir? ‘Though 
of course, you ‘do. Allow me, sir, to ofer yout 
glass of bitters. 


wlLose 


Anvthing 


raw 


{oN OD) for your sake, | do indeed, sir, wial 
they were living waters. Now, sir, do give me you 


opinion as to this matter (lowering his voice am 
striking the newspaper). Do you not think it ver 
hard that one Yudken should betray another 
When put mr litti®secret beyod peluni TS 
—you understand me, When | entrust am 
secret to the custody of an individual, and tha 
individual a Jew, a Yudken, sir, lL do not wish & 
be blown, I do not expect it. Ina word, what dt 
you think of the gold-dust robbery, and what wil 
be done to those unfortunate people, who, FT see 


sir ? 


The question remains unanswered, and this non 
too pleasant ashkenazi Jew disappears from view 
The sited by 
a Barbary Jew, who was a secretary to the 
of a boat which plied between Tany:ers 


seme flay however, Borrow was 


mraste 


ard 


raltar. The master promised the boat » itd ge 
out the next day, so he booked hig passage. Ba 
on the next day he was informed that the boa 
would not start for another twenty-four hougl 
As a result, he began wandering about the street 
when he felt himself gently pulled by the skirt 
ife paid no attention “ but 1 was pulled again mon 
forcibly than before, and | heard myself address 
in a language which | had half forgotten 

looked round, and lo! a tall figure stood close 4 
me and caved in my face with anxicrs itnquinm 


eve: (in ita head was the kauk or fturred Lp 4 
Jerusalem... At first 


perfectiy strange and 1 was ahout to exclaim, 


the teatures appeare 


kno oA 


vou not,’ tie none or two bern 

me and | ened, though semewhat hesitating 
‘Surely this is Judah Lib.” There follows @ 


remarkable story of the Jewish Od 
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Claudius bore trace of neither prematurity nor 
idiocy. Nothing so clearly establishes that fact 
as the letter now discovered in Egypt. 
Disturbances had again broken out in Ale 
this time undoubtedly under Jewish inatigathon, 
ad once more was a deputation sent to Rome 
ostensibly to congratulate the new Cesar, but really 
te court his favour, Claudius was entirely impartial 
in his attitude to both parties in Alexandria, “~ As 
rogards the question,” so the recently discovered 
document runs, of responsibility for disturbances 
and riots—or rather, if the truth be stated, war 
a,zainst the I have not been anxious to makea 
thorough investigation, and those begin it 
again will feel the effects of my uncompromising 
anger. Yes, 1 straitly charge you that if this 


Jew 
who 


dreadful and wilful enmity between you does not 
cease it will be incumbent upon me to show you 
what a benevolent prince can do when he is 
possessed by a righteous wrath, Therefore I order 
peremptorily that you citizens of Alexandria shall 
display complaisancy and friendship towards the 
who have long dwelt among you, and 
that you shall not violate any of the Jewish observances 
but let them enjoy undis- 
turbed their ceremonies as in the davs of the divine 
Augustus, ceremonies which I alse, after hearing 
both sides, have confirmed, On the other hand, 
{ order the Jews not to strive for more than they 
have obtained, and that in the future they shall 
send no further deputation, as though you were 
living in two different towns, a thing unprecedented, 


ews, 


gious worship, 


but harvest in peace and quietness the gain of 
what they have and use the surplus for the benefit 
of a town which others own—if not I shall with the 
utmost severity punish them as people who spread 
a plague over the whole earth.”’ 


That is the word of a statesman who knew the 
meaning of ** Peace on Earth,” and what Claudi. 
says in the beginning of his letter harmonise. well 
with that. Referring to the ascription to him of 
divine honours by the Alexandrians, |. 


“Trouble me not with your high-prieats and yo» 
temples. I have rio desire to create ill-will among 
my contemporaries, and I think that temples and 


such things have all in their time provided god. a, 
special objects of veneration.” 


BORROW AND THE JEWS. ~— - 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
Lavengro was published in 1851, Eight years 
earlier the Bible in Spain saw the light. ‘This 
purported to be “Journeys, Adventures and 


Imprisonments of an Englishman in an attempt 
¢o circulate the. Scriptures in the Peninsula.” In 
1833 Borrow had been sent by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to Russia. He had staved 
there two years, and then had gone for five years 
to Catholic Spain in order to give away or sell New 
Testaments to anyone who could be got to read 
them. ‘ The Bible in Spain” is certainly inferior 
as a work of art to Lavengro. Yet it has merits of 
its own. A man sent out to distribute Bibles to 
those who were forbidden to read them 
have written a very dull book indeed. 
is not one page of “ The Bilge” which makes dull 
reading. At the moment we are only interested 
in “ ‘The Bible © in so far as it has Jewish references. 
There are very many more of these than there are 
in Larengro. What is most striking is the fact 
that there is actually a verse translation of Adon 
Olam (any T7tN) in the book, The type of 
Jow he met was that of the petty trader. Borrow 
mixed so much with thieves and gypeies that it is 
mo wonder that the Jews he came in contact 
were not altogether pleasant types. We 
howeve r be introduced to one or two very 
sh ch rracters, 


m ht 
Yet there 


with 
shall 


fine 


The Jews of Lisbon coméein for no very favour. 
able treatment. 

“ Gathered in 
the lower extremities of the gold and silver streets 
in Lisbon may be 
tha) certain stral 
is neither Portu European. Their dress 
generally consists of a red cap, with a blue silken 
tassel at the top of it, a blue tunic girded at the 
Waist with a red sash, and wide linen pantaloons 
or trousers. He who thes ps 
generally hears them conversing in broken Spanish 
or Portucuecse, 


small clusters about the pRlars at 


observed, about noon in every 
ge-looking men, Waose ApPpearanc 


not} 


passes by 


and occasionally in a harsh guttural 
lanzuage, which the oriental traveller knows to be 
the Arabic, or a dialect thereof. These people are 
the Jews of Lisbon. Into the midst of one of these 
groups I one day introduced myself and pronounced 
a beraka or blessing. ,.. . . 1 found them a vile. 
infamous 


rabbles aout 200 in number, With 
few ex 1S, they consist of es apacios from the 
re 4 
shore. from retuan, from lanvier. but 


fellows who have fled 
to a foreign land from the punishment due to their 

misdeeds... . The generality of them pretend 

to work in gold and silver, and keep small peddling 

shops; they, however, principally depend for their 

livelihood on an extensive traffic in stolen goods. 

Kt is said there is honour amongst thieves, but this 

is Certainly not the case with the Jews of Lisbon, 

for they are so greedy and avaricious that they are 

Constantly quarrelling about their ill-gotten gain, 

the result being that they frequently ruin each 
other. . The manner in which they cheat one 
another has, with all its infamy, OOCASivnally 
thing extremely droll and ludicrous. I was one 
day in a shop of a Swiri, or Jew of Mogadore, when 
a dew trom Gibraltar entered with a Portuguese 
female, who held in her hand a mantle, richly 
embroidered with gold. | 
© Gibraltar J ew (speaking in broken - 


Swiri. 


tra bi Cood 


Ged has favoured me thi« day ; : 


ig 2 bargain by which we shall both gain, i 


By E. David Goitein, 
have bought this mantle from the woman fot 
almost nothing, for it is stolen; but I am poor, 
as you know, I have not a cruzado; pay her 
therefore the price, that we tnay then forthwith 
sell the mantle and divide the gain. 

Swiri Willingly, brother of Gibraltar; 1 will 
pay the woman for the mantle. It does not appe ar 
a bad one, 

Thereupon he flung two cr 
who forthwith left the shop. 


izades to the woman, 


*- The Gibraltar Jew then asks for the g 
sold and for his share of the proceeds. 

Siviri ; May Allah blot out yout name, you thief. 
What mean you by asking me for money? I 
bought the mantle from the woman and paid for it. 
I know nothiag of you. Go out of my doors, dog 
of a Nazarene; if not, L will pay you with a kick. 
_ © The dispute was referred to one of the Sabios or 
Priests; but the Sabio, who was also from Moga- 
dore, at once took the part of the Swiri, and decided 
the other should have nothing, Whereupon the 
Gibraltar Jew cursed the Sabio, his father, mother, 
and all his family. The Sabio replied: ‘I put you 
‘(°1t3], a kind of pufgatory or hell, ‘I 
put vou in seven neduis,’ retorted the incensed Jew, 
over whom, however, superstitious fear prevailed ; 
he faltered, became pate, and dropping his voice, 
retreated, trembling in every mb.” 


in nedui 


This is amusing enough and well written up. 
was wrony” 


in his explanation of 


Which iga sort of coventry or excommunication. 


lt is certainly not hell or purgat: ry. 


There were two synagogues. in Lisbon, on 
tolerablf well furnished,” with rather hand. 


chandelier.’ the other “ little better than 


ngregation of this last are thieves 
to a man; no Jew of the slightest respectability 


ters 


Jews in Lisbon ! 


So there are some respectable 

it was on his way 
Jew with whom he 
w hese 


to Talavera that Borrow meta 
held a long conversation, and 
‘bueno ” struck him as being most per uliar, 
He * had heard something like it 
or when” he * could not remember." No doubt 
he is thinking of Rabbi Menaaseh, whom we met in 
Lavengro, whose peculiar bueno had attracted his 
attention at the time.* His new acquaintance he 
calls Atarbenel. It would be interesting were we 
able to discover whether this was the Jew's real 
name or whether he had been so christened by 
Borrow, who was thinking —albeit unconsciously — 
of the Rabbi Menasseh, who was in the habit of 
quoting Master Leo Abarbenel. The conversation 
is too long to be given in full, He recognised 
furrow as an Englishman straight away by the tone 
of his Voice. An English officer, he explained, had 
been quartered at his father’s house when he was a 
lad, and he had attended the officer when he went 
throngh the Castiles, . The officer wanted to take 
him back to England with him, but his father would 
not hear of it. He had two wivest, and did not have 
to engage in trade, as his father had left 
inheritance. 
the J 


hefore. but where 


him a large 
{n reply to.a question as to his wealth, 
ew replhed, my wealth consists “in gold and 
sifver, and stores of price, for I have inherited all the 
hoards of my forefathers. The greater part is buried 
under ground; indeed, I have pean eXamined a 
[ have coins of silver and gold 
older than the times of Ferdinand t the Accursed and 


tenth part of il. 


See Tas CHRONICLE SUPPLEMENT. 
November, 1924, ° Borrow and the Jews’ Lavengro. 


Althe gh forbidden to few 


own to be 


Jezebel. have also large sums employe: 
usury. We keep ourselves close, however, an: 
pretend to be poor, miserably so; but on certaiy, 
oceasions, at our festivals, when our gate: a: 
birred, and our savage dogs are let loose jin ¢) 


courts, we eat our food off sefvices such as ¢), 


in 


Queen of Spain cannot boast of, and wash our fe. 


in ewers of silver, fashioned and wrought bef: 
ine Americas were discovered, though our carmen! 
are at all times coarse, and our food for t) 
part of the plainest description.” 

A very pleasant state of things! It was probab! 
nothing more than a dream, in which the proud 
Jew engaged in lieu of the grim realities of existen 
At least, there was a deal of exaggeration ani 
bombast. How it impressed Borrow we have n> 
means of discovering, though we do know that th. 
“face and figure, and those huge features an: 
Herculean form still occasionally re-visit one in m’ 
dreams.”’ 

Rorrow asked him: “ Are you known for wh. 
you ate? Do the authorities molest you ¢ ° 

Abarbenel: “ People, of course, suspect me |» 
be what lam; but as L conform outwardly in mo 
respects to their ways, they do not interfere wit! 
me. True it is that sometimes when I enter t! 
church to hear the mass they glare at me over.t!: 
left shoulder, as much as to say *‘ What do , 
here ? And sometimes they cross themscly: 
as I pass by; but as they go no farther I do n 
trouble myself on their account. With 
the authorities, they are not bad friends of n 
« «es that matters on the whole go remarkab! 
well. Of old it was othetwise, 
other families suffered much, alway 
a tolerable share of tranquillity. The truth | 
our family has always known how to’ guide ttsc!! 
wonderiully, requiting its friends 
terrible vengeance on its foes,”’ 


mos? 


respec 


vet 


tha‘ 
and bringin 


He once had a man who had wrongei him pu! 
in prison for blasphemy, where he went mai an‘ 
died. 

Borrow then asked wheth 
a chief, 

Not exactly. There are, however, 
who enjoy much consideration ... my own... 
the chiefest. My grandsire was a peculiar!y hoi) 
man and an archbishop... came. . . secretly, 
merely to have the satisfaction of kissing his head 

Borrow: How can that be? What revereo 
could an archbishop entertain for one like yours: 
or your grandsire ? 

Aberbenel: “ More than you imagine. He w 
one of us—at least his father was—and he could! 
never forget what he had learned with reverence 
in his infancy. He said he had tried to forget ''. 
but could not; that the was 
tinually upon him, and even from his childhood bh» 


eT the Jews »f 


holy Tam 


had borne its terrors with a trouwled mind, so b: 
went to my grandsire ... .” 
“ Borrow: What you say surprises me. Have 


you reason to suppose that many of you are to be 
found amongst the priesthood ? 

“ Abarbenel: ... There are many such a: | 
amongst the priesthood ... some of the mo- 
learned and famed of them in Spain have been 
us, or of our blood at least... .”’* 

It is a little difficult not to take much of wha! 
the Jew said with a grain of salt. Borrow w: 
apparently much struck by him and sat up the 
greater part of the night with him, and it was on 
the advice that he took the diligence to Ma”. 


p 
& 
2 
4 
on 
a 
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rather than go by himself on his horse. The Jew 
bought his horse ! 3 

At Cordova he met with a priest who had nearly 
had his head chopped off. The priest was men- 
tioning the matters on which the holy office exer- 
cised”its functions, namely, “sorcery, Judaism, 
and certain carnal misdemeanours.”’ 

““¢Were. you troubled with much Judaism in 
these parts?’ ‘Wooh! Nothing gave so much 
trouble to the Santa Casa as this same Judaism 
«+. even among the priesthood instances of 
Judaism of both kinds were continually coming to 


our knowledge which it was of course our duty to 


punish. 

**+T3 there more than one species of Judaism ?’ 
I demanded. ‘I have always classed Judaism under 
two heads,’ said the old man, ‘ the black and the 
white; by the black, I mean the observance of 
the law of Moses in preference to the precepts of 
the Church ;, then there is the white Judaism, which 
ncludes all kinds of heresy .. .’ ee 

“Borrow: . . . it is almost inconceivable to me 
that there should be Jews among the priesthood 
who follow in secret the rites and observances of 
the old Law, though [ confess I have been assured 
of the fact ere now.’ 

Plenty of Judaism among the priesthood. . . 
I remember once searching the house of an ecclesi- 
astic who was accused of the black Judaism, and 
after much investigation, we discovered beneath 
the floor a wooden chest, in which was a small 
shrine of silver, inclosing three books in black 
hogskin, which, on being opened, were found to be 
books of Jewish devotion, written in Hebrew char- 
acters, and. of great antiquity; and on being 
questioned, the culprit made no secret of his guilt, 
but rather gloried in it, saying that there was no 
God but one, and denouncing the adoration’ of 
Maria Santissima as rank idolatry.” 

Strange priest, truly, but an excellent Jew ! 

A peculiar character is presented to us in the 
Jew whom Borrow met at Vigo, while breakfasting. 
“He was a of very remarkable appearance, 
of about shat. His-features were of perfect 
ssometry, and | may almost say, of perfect beauty. 
His wir was the darkest I had ever seen, glossy 
and shining ; his eyes large, black and melancholy ; 
but that which most struck me was his complexion. 
It might be called olive, it is true, but it was a livid 
olive. 
French fashion. Around his neck was a massive 
gold chain, while upon his fingers were large rings, 
in one of which was set a magnificent ruby. Who 
can that man be? [- thought—Spaniard or 
Portuguese, perhaps a Creole. I asked him an 
indifferent question in Spanish, to which he forth- 
with replied in that language, but his accent con- 
vinced me he was neither Spanish nor Portuguese. 

*“*] presume | am speaking to an Englishman, 
gir?’ 
for one not an Englishman to speak. 


said he, in as good English as it was possible 


* Borrow: You know me to be an Englishman ; 
but I should find some difficulty in guessing to 
what country you belong. 

* Jew: May I take a seat ? 


“ Borrow: A singular question. Have vou not 


THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND 


As in early foman law, the position of the 
Jewish wife was subordinated to that of her 
husband. He was her owner and she was regarded 
as his possession or chattel-—a right which was a 
survival of the primitive patriarchal power, 
exemplified in the power of the paterfamilias over 
his household of life and death. How?@ver, in 
matters of importance Jewish women were by no 
means disregarded, and occasionally they did 
undoubtedly exert an influence in national affairs. 
Here, as elsewhere, legal prescriptions soon gave 
way to popular sentiment and practice, and in 
subsequent codes the position of the Jewish wife 
becam: well defined and was often, in a remarkable 
way, much superior to that of the women of many 
other nations. 

The duties and oblig of the hu sband tow ards 
his wife are nowhere exphi ithy stated in the Bible, 
but some are incidentally mentioned in Ex, xxi, 10, 
and others are implied by the Rabbis. The 
of providing food, raiment and cohabitation are 
expressly laid down, while the following were alse 


duties 


‘ a . 


He was cdlressed in the very first style of 


as much right to sit in the public apartment of an 
‘inn as I have ? 

‘Jew: Lam not certain of that. The people here 
are not in general very gratified at sceing me seated 
by their side. . 

“Borrow: Perhaps owing to your political 
opinions or to some crime... ? 

“Jew: [have no political opinions and [ am not 
aware that I ever committed any particular crime 
—I am hated for my country and my religion. 

** Borrow : Perhaps Lam speaking toa Protestant, 
like myself ? 

‘Jew: [ am no Protestant... Tama Jew— 
a Barbary Jew, a subject of Abdurahman. 

** Borrow: If that be the case you can scarcely 
complain of being looked upon with dislike in this 
couptry, since in Barbary the Jews are slaves. 

“Jew: In most parts I grant you, but not where 
I was born, ‘There the Jews are free and are feared, 
and are as valiant men as the Moslems themselves ; 
as able to tame the ateed or fire the gun. The Jews 
of our tribe are not slaves, and I like not to be 
treated as a slave either by Christian or Moor... 


{ have travelled much, I have been in commerce 


and have thriven. [ am at present established in 
Po}tugal, but [ love not the people of Catholic 
cotintries, and least of all these of Spain. 1 have 
lately experienced the most shameful injustice in 
the Aduana of this town, when I complained they 
laughed at me and called me Jew. Wherever he 
turns the Jew is reviled, save in your country, and 
on that account my blood always warms when f 
see an Englishman. CanI doaughtfor you? You 
may command me. 

‘ Borrow: T thank you heartily, but [ am in 
need of no assistance. 

‘Jew: Have you any bills, I will accept them 
if you have ? . 

‘‘ Borrow: I have no need of assistance; but 
you may do me a favour by accepting of a book. 

* Jew: I will receive it with thanks. I know what 
it is. What a singular people! The same dress, 
the same look, the same book! Pelham gave me 
one in Egypt. Farewell! Your Jesus was a good 
man, perhaps a prophet; but... farewell!’ 

A more charming Jew, even though a little over- 
dressed, one could scarcely He is obliging 
and tolerant. We remember once seeing amis. 
sionary Offer the self-same book in London to an 
elderly Jew who took it and flung it in the gutter. 
We were young at the time, but the sight of that 
beautiful binding lying mud-bespattered in the 
roadway gaye us an unpleasant twinge ! 

We may remark, en passan!, that Borrow had 
brought no (ld with When, 
once he was asked for one he had to express his 


meet. 


‘Testaments him. 


sorrow at being unable to supply one, * but did 
not despair of procuring some speedily from 
England. 

Very cl: Terent from the previ sits Jew is the one 
that now crosses the stage. He represents a very 
well-known-ywould it were a less well-known 
Ly pe 

Borrow had discovered a number of Jewish 
porters to whom he spoke in Arabic and to whom 


he had shown a shekel with ita censer and olive- 


By David Gittleson, LL.B. 


incumbent upon the husband whether they were 
stipulated at the time of marriage or not : 


(1) Delivering a hetubah (marriage contract), 
(2) Providing medical attendance and care for 
her during illness, 


(3) Paying her ransom if she be taken captive, and 
(4) Providing suitable burial for her. 


The ketwhah is an ante-nuptial settlement by the 
husband in the case of his death or divorce of 
20 zuz if she was a virgin at marriage, or of 100 if 


she was met 


Therein are included three conditions 
which provide for the support and maintenance of 
the wife and the children aftor the husband's death. 
hese are: 

(a) That the wife should obtaia heg support from 
her deceased husband's estate as lon# as she 


remained in his house ; 


That the daughters shoukil theo 
from the estate until they reached the ave ot 
maturity or married; and 


supporto! 


Travels” 


branch. This had interested thom greatly. There 

was present “a queer-looking personage” whe 

came up to Borrow and said “ Allow me to offer you 

a glass of bitters, sir. I guessed you was one @ 

our people before you spoke to the hamatlos (porters). — 
Sir, it does my heart good to see a gentleman of ( 
your appearance not above speaking to his poor 

brethren. It is what I do myself not unfrequently, 

and I hope God will blot out my name, and that i 

Solomons, when I despise them .. You mua 

have a great deal of shillam eidri [?], nevertheless, 

you startled me when you asked the hamalo if he 

ever read the Torah ; of course you meant with the 

meforshim [commentators]... So help me, sig 


1 believe you to be a Salamancan Jew; Lam told 


there are still some of the old familics to be found 
there. Ever at Tudela, sir? not very far from 
Salamanca, [ believe ; one of my own kindred once 
lived there; a great traveller. sir, liké yourself; 
went over all the world to look for the Jews— went 
to the top of Sinai.” The reference is o+yiously 
to the famous Benjamin of ‘Tudela, 
can be read in English. ‘ Anything 
that I can do for you, sir, at Gibraltar? Any 
commission * Will execute it as reasonably, and 
more expeditiously than anyone else. My uname t 
Soiomons. .. I think I once saw your face alm 
the fairat Bremen. Speak German. sir >. Though 
of course, you do. Allow me, sir, to ofer yout 
glass of bitters. I wish they were mayim hayi 
for your sake, do indeed, sir, wial 
they were living waters. Now, sir, do give me vou 
opinion as to this matter (lowering his vouwe an 
striking the newspaper). Do you not think it ver 
hard that one Yudken should betray another 
When I put mylittle secret heyod peluni("s5p FQ 
—you understand me, sir? When | entrest ap 
secret to the custody of an individual, and tha 
individual a Jew, a Yudken, sir, ldo not wish te 
be blown, Lo not expect it. Ina word, what d 
you think of the gold-dust robbery, and what wil 
be done to those unfortunate people, who, © see 
are convicted 7° 


The question remains unanswered, and this non 
too pleasant ashkenazi Jew disappears from vrew 
The same day, however, Borrow was visited & 
a Barbary Jew, who was a secretary to the maste 
of a boat which plied between Tangiers and Gib 
raltar. would 
out the nexi day, so he hooked his Ra 


The master promised the boat 


on the next day he was informed that the boal 
would not start for another twenty-fou: 
As a result, he began wandering about the etree 
when he felt himeclf prea ble d bry ihe skirt 
He paid no attention 


bours 


iyit | was polled again mor 
for ibly than before, and i heard m\ clf iiresse 
1 had half forvotten 

looked round, and lo! a tall figure 


in a language which 
stood close 
me and gazed in my face with anxicrs inquigimn 
eves (in ita head waa tiv 
first 


perfectly strange and | was about tv exclaim, 


hLauk or furred Lp 


Jerusalem ... At the features appear 


know vou not,’ none or two iments 

me and | cried, though semewhat herilal 

‘Surely this is Jedah Lib.” There fotlows-@ 

remarkatle story of e Jewish O 


WIFE. 


(¢) that the sona should inherit they mothe 
ketubah over and above their portion in 
estate along with the children of other wiv 

In English law, settlements of this kind were mo 

often made upon marriage than upon any oth 
occasion, the object of such a settlement, as 

Jewish law, being to secure the property, the sabi 
of the settlement, te the busband and wife der 
their lives, and after the death of the survives 

make provision for the children of the marriag 
Before the was another objeet4 
the settlement of the wife's property 


year there 
to secur 
the Mars 


, Ds depriving the hustsi 


her husband but 
Viomens Property Ac! 
of the interests which h 


to her as avast’ 


formerly took in his wit 
property, render a setthmcnt of the wife's prope 
though th 
lone 


make provision for the children, which 


prumary tsa of a marria 

The 
according to his estate, comdition is lif 
ip English law, a civil 


Mttiment, 


cr 


ef 


» 
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ha 
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by petition in the Divorce Court or by a magisterial 
(Bemmons under the Summary Jurisdiction (Married 
‘Women) Act, 1895. If he fails to perform. this 
‘duty, she bas implicd authority to pledge~his 
eredit for necessaries suitable to his statien in life; 
and thisauthority is not affected by his hnacy( Read 
vy. Legard (1851), 6 Exeh. 636). If the husband 
‘deserts his wife or is guilty of misconduct justifying 
“her in leaving him and living apart, and she is 
‘Without means of support, her implied authority to 
pledye his eredit for necessaries becomes an 
‘authority of necessity, which cannot be’ revoked by 
‘the husband. The husband's liability also extends 
to all reasonable expenses incurred in respeet of the 
‘burial of his wife. 


The position of the Jewish wife was remarkably 
parallel in many respects: She was entitled to all 
the advantages of his station in life withouy losing 
any of those which she enjoyed before m 
The wife was to receive her board at her hu 
table and he even, according to some autho Ap 
sould not send her away against her will, even 
he gave her sufficient money for all her require- 
‘ments. She could, however, leave his house, either 
f he lived in a disreputable neighbourhood or if he 
maltreated her, and in such cases he was obliged to 
Support her. if the husband left her for some time, 
Phe ©ourt allowed her support, from his property; 
Lind, even if she sold his property for her support 
Syithout consulting the authorities, the sale was 
halid. If she borrowed money during his absence 
Bor her actual sgpport, the husband had to pay the 
Yebt on his return, The same law applied if the 
Cusband was insane. | 


*\As regards the rights of the Jewish husband, 
e was entitled (1) to all his wife's earnings, (2) to 
"Hh her chance vains, (3) to the usufruct of her 
roperty, and (4) to all her property as sote heir on 
er death. (This, however, was moditiedin various 
yays in the Middle Ages.) By the rules of the 
‘ommon law of England, husband and wife were 
egarded as one person, the legal existence of the 
yife during the marnage being regarded as incor- 
rated and consolidated or merged into that of the 
wsband ; and the wife was incapable, with some 


a 


yverture the husband could dispose of the wife's 
m.iy, but the wife, on the other hand, could not 
spose of such 
tknowledyed. 


y i tpi xceptions of no importance at the present day, of 
uifing or enjoying any property, real er personal, 
of her husband.« Thus marriage 
_— EAS perated as an absohite gift to the husband of all 
%." eae ersonal chattels and money belonging to the wife 
= Ca! t the time of the marriage or acquired by her 
a uring coverture, and this right also extended to 
# ere hattels acquired by the wife while living apart 
oe ‘om him unless she had obtained a decree of 
3% eZ tdicial separation or protection order. . During 


realty without a deed. duly 


The principle underlying the husband's right to 
support herself, she did not need to deliver her 
mings to him. Yet he could compel her to live 
i her earnings and, if she brought hima large 


i 


tin the icsue of THe Jewisn Curonic Le SUPPLE- 
sua for October, 1923, there appeared an interest- 
# article by Maurice Myers on Hejne and Byron. - 
Se purpose of Mr. Myers in that article was to 
ew the points of resemblance that are to be 
Pund in the poe ic rendering of a certain Biblical 
fisode by Henrich Heine (1799-1856) and by Lord 
tron (1788-1824) in one of his Hebrew Melodies. 
Pron is not, however, the only poet who wrote a 
Mection of Hebrew melodies on themes taken from 
% Bible. And it may be of interest to know that 
*other poet, the great friend and biographer of 
Byron, wrote a similar group of melodies. -- 
Set poems, al! of which were afterwards set to 
twic—on Biblical episodes and verses. ! refer to 
Sacred Songs, as they are collectively cated, 
*the greatest of lrish lyrists, Thomas Moore. 
hore was born in Aungier Street, Dublin, in 1779; 
statuette of the poet on the first-floor front 
Ghe house marks the place of his birth to this day. 
ting his lifetime the © Rard of Erin,’ as he was 


dowry, there was no need for-her to do any work 


in his house; except such'as would tend to the-eare 


and comfort of her husband and “was..of an 
affectionate nature: Theposition>of-the - married 
woman in Israel was, therefore, naturally improved. 
when the wife brought a dowry to her husband, for 
the obligation to return the dowry and to pay the 
jointure (the hetuhah) served as a: good security 
against fraudulent. conveyances and: divorce on 
insufficient grounds: 

The dowry that the Jewish woman brought to 
her husband, whether real estate, shares or movable 
property, was recorded in the marriage contract 
(kétedbah). Custom decided: whether the sum 
mentioned thercin should be exaetly the. same as 
the dowry was really werth, or more or leas. In. 
some places the custom prevailed of recording an 
amount one-third or one-fifth more than the value 
of the dewry. This sum then became a charge 
upon the husband's property equally with the 
ketubah itself; so that when he died-or divoreed 
her the woman could collect from his estate both 
the sum stipulated in» the ketubah and the 
value of her dowry. During the husband's life, 
however, the dowry belonged to him, and he might 
derive all benefits therefrom. He might even sell 
it for the period of his lifetime. 


that property. 
woman at marriage by her father or his heirs, 
detailéd in the marriage contract, all rents, fruid 
and increments of this property belonged to the 
husband, and he became responsible for the» prin- 
cipal in case of loss or damage. Atyhis death, or 
in the case of divorce, the woman received the value 


of that property as estimated on her wedding day. 


Where the woman obtained property during her 
betrothal by inheritance or by pift the husband was 


entitled to all the fruits and profits thereof, although. 


he was not beld responsible for its loss or deteriora- 
tion. He might have the usufruct during his life, 
and need not answer for any damage that might 
occur to it. 

By a decree of the Rabbis, the husband was made 
the usufructuary of the foregoing two classes of his 
wife's property, in consideration of his being obliged 
to redeem his wife whenever she might be taken 
captive. The wife could not sell any part of her 


‘property while her husband was living, and if she 


did sell, he could collect from the buyer all the im- 
provements or profits that the property bore during 
his life. If the husband beeame involved in a law- 
suit regarding his wife’s property, he needed a 
power of attorney from her to act in her name. 
When, however, the case also involved the protits 
of the property, he did not require a power of 
attorney ; for being entitled to the profit he could 
also claim the property itself. 


Property ,which the husband gave to his wife 


a wife's earnings was in consideration of his duty after marriage, or which a third person gave to 
‘support her ; hence, in Hebrew law, if she wished. “he? with the express understanding that it be used 


exclusively by her for her own use and benefit, 
or which she obtained by selling her marriage con- 
tract, was considered entirely beyond the hasband’s 


SACRED SONGS OF THOMAS 


By Bernard Shillmaa. 


called, enjoyed as great popularity as Byron 
himself; and when he dicu in 1852 he was uni- 
versally mourned as a great national loss. Macaulay 
in bis essay on Moore's Life of Lord Byron, says that 
much of the poetry written by the young peer can 
only perish with the English language itself. The 
same remark might, with equal truism, be applied to 
his biographer. Who has not heard of * The Meeting 
of the Waters,’ Tara's Halls,” or The Minstrel 
Boy’? Moore's Sacred Songs were published in 
1816 in. collaboration with Sir John Stevenson, 
who set most of the poems to music, Let us 
examine some of these little sacred melodies. 
Sound the Loud Timbrel is a little poem in two 
verses, which deseribes Miriam's song after the 
successful crossing of the Red Sea. ** And Miriam 


the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel 
in her hand, and all the women went out after her 
with timbrels and with dances. And Miriam 
answered them, * Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath 


control. She could not, however, sell or give away 


the~property giver -herchusband ; while 


with the other kinds, she might doasshe desired. 

The: principle of the wifé’s' separate estate, iv 
English lawywent mueh further than that laid down 
by Jewish jurists.. Equity seon-began to recognise 
that this right could exist-in property of every 
kind, and notwit bstending the commondaw doctrine 
that a marricd woman was unable to enjoy pro- 
perty apart from her’ husband: This separate 
estate arose principally by >— 

(1) Ante-neptial agreement (c.f., ketubah). 

(2) Speeial post-nuptiah agreement, or on descr. 
tion, or by virtue of a separation deed. 

(3) Absolute gift to wife's separate use by hus. 
band (¢.f., supra). | 

(4), Absolute gift-+o wife by stranger supra), 

(5) Wife's separate-tradjng. 

(6) Express limitation to separate use. 

By the Married Women’s Property Avis, 1870, 
1874, 1882 and 1893, the doctrine of the common 
law was gradually reversed, and a married woman 
became entitled to hold, acquire or dispose of the 
legal as well as the equitable estate or interest in 
property of every kind, in the same manner as if she 
were unmarricd. 

According to the Rabbinie law,. the husband 
became the sole heir of his wife's property of all 
the aforementioned three classes. In reuard to the 
dowry that the woman brought from he: father’s 
household, the law was modified by a decree of BR. 
Jacob Tam (1100-1170 c.e.), who enacted that if 
1¢ wvafe died childless within the first vear after 
the whole amount of the dowry should be 
to her father or to his heirs. Subsequently 
this was still further medified by a decree of the 
rabbinical synod of the communities of Speyer, 
Worms, and Mayence to-he effect that if she died 
childless during the second yekr after marriaue, one- 
half of the dowry should be returned to her father 
or to his heirs. This beeame the custom throvghout 
Germany, and later was adopted by the Polish Jews 
also. In 1761, this enactment was again moditied 
to the disadvantage of the hushand by a conference 
of Rabbis held in Slutsk, Pussia. 

Talmudic. literature: abounds with beautiful 
maxims and precepis regarding the attitude of the 
husband towards hia .wife, which are of a high 
moral order. The wisdom, the: foresight which 
our Rabbis had was truly wonderful, in view of our 
so-called .present-.day morality. Here are some 
aphorisms which give us food fer thought: “© A 
husband shall love his wife as himself, and honour 
her more than himsell. He shall takecounsel with 
his wife in all worldly matters ; he shall not afflict 
her, for Giod eounts her tears. One who hanours his 
wife will be rewarded with wealth. The husband 
Shall not be imperious in his household, for God's 
presence dwells in a pure and loving home. The 
altar sheds tcars for him who divorces his lirst wife, 
and he is hated before God. He who sees his wife 
die before him has, as it were, seen the destruction 
of the Temple ; his world is darkened ; his step is 
slow; his mind is heavy. The wife dies in the 
husband's death; he in hers.’ 


MOORE. 


he thrown into the sea’ (Exodus xv. 20 aud 
“ Sound the loud fimbrel Egypt's 
Jehova has triumphed —his people are free. 
Sing—for the pride of the tyrant is broken. 
His chariots. his horsemen, all ablendid and biave. 
How vain was their boasting! the Lord hath but 
spoken, 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the 
wave.’ 
The pillar of fire and of cloud which gave lizht by 


night to the Jaraelites, but was © a cloud and dark- - 


ness for the Egyptians, was a favouriie theme tor 
Moore. In Sound the Loud Timbre he «des mbes 
what the Lord saw of the Egyptians when hy lnoked 
through the pillar (Exodys xiv. 24) : 

For the Lord had look'd out from Lis pillar ef 


glory, 
And all her brave thousands are dash’d iv the 
tide,”’ 
In another little sacred sonz, called Come “0!, 9 
Lord, Moore refers to the same theme >-- 
“Lord; Thou rememberest the night, whe 
Thy nation 


hh, 


the relation of the hushand to the dowry waned 
with the manner in which the woman had aeduired | 
‘ 
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Stood fronting her foe by the red atau stream ; 
gvpt, Thy pillar frown'd dark desolation, 
wi bik 5 aa basked all the night in its beam.” 
Perhaps the finest of Moore's Sacred Songs is 
Fallen is thy Throne, which was set to music by 
Martini :— 
* Fallen is cay throne, O Israel, 
Silence is o'er thy plains ; 
Thy dwelliags all he desolate,. 
Thy children weep in chains.” 
As will be evident from the foregoing excerpt, the 
poem is a lamentation which bewails the_loss of 
Jerusalem; but in it will be recognised several 
texts from the Book of Jeremiah (Xi. 
and x1. 16): 
* Lord, Thou didst love Jerusatem, 
Once she was al! Thy own ;: 
Her love Thy fairest deritage, 
Her power Thy glory'’s throne. 
Till evil came, and blighted 
Thy long-loved olive tree, 
And Salem’s shrines were lighted 
For other gods than: Thee.” 
In marked contrast to this jeremiad i« the Utth 
poem, called But Who Shall See, 
hopeful chord is sounded. Moore based this ode 
on Isaiah xxv. 7 and 8: * And ‘he will destroy ith 
thix mountain the face of the cov 


ering cast over all 


in the come 
the dew i always bucdened 


That ¢ 


On'the stage aud iu literature 
rate 


the 


type, 


with a lixp- Jew, not the Jewess, urloUus 


chivalry is suflcient to stamp the convention as 
absurd. dts history but emphasises its utter 
unfairness. Closest possi ble observation over a 


has convinced me that Jews 


after childhood— 


lony course of years 


are no more prone to lisping 


than are Seotsmen or Irishmen. The Jew inyari- 
ably. and naturally, uses the intonation of his 
environment, ‘There are exceptions, of course, 


which only prove the rule, justgs much as the 
occasional foreign nole in the speech of leading 
Englishmen, ‘ 

But, on the whole, the Jew born, or brought up, 
speaks the Yorkshire dialect, the 
Giasgow Jew speaks “DScotch, the Dublin Jew 
has a brogue, the East Bad Llebrew isa 
in speech, and there is no mistaking the American 
of the ancient faith. 
are well marked. 


in Yorkshire, 
kney 


Even the minor gradations 
The Jews of Leeds and the 
of Bradford have each their local peculiarities of 
speech, although the almost touch: 
the Liverpool Jew, again, speaks Liverpool dialect, 
and those who dwell in South Wales intone their 
language with the correct Cymric catlence. 

Jews have had local dialects from. Biblical times. 
It is only necessary to mention the test of the pro- 
(Judges xi, 6), a 
word which has its special meaning in modern 
languages on that 


Jew 


two towns 


shibholeth 


nunciation ot 


account; and to-day therg are 


Russian Jews from some districts who have the same 
difficulty with the “sh.” ‘There are variations in 
Yiddish and in Hebrew, niaking the general asc rip- 
tion of a tisp to the Jew altogether inexplicable, 
jt ia the more amazin inasmuch as ener is no 
th iil Hebrews or lista. the felis ti ew 


" 
nis the same cdufficultyv in the 
Conti ntal 


from the f ontinent 
of the 


‘ 
AS GO most 


peoples. 
Careful 

that Charles Dickens 

tion of the hsp. 
Prior to his day, 


lal me to 


Te 


seare il has 


ponsible tor the conven- 


and during the greater part of 


Jew on the 


his time, the stage and in fiction was 
given a thick, guttural speech, with vs for wa, 
sh s tor p for by a, Al vel ih nasal mite mation. ot 


this, at an rate, there was hen 
Jews were readmitted into Fagland in 1655. they 
were, forei R e tir 
before a new generation of Jews arose with English 


BOOKS OF THE 


some warrant. 


of course. yners, and it was som 


ne 


Archaeology. ¢ 

* Tue or Braticat Teaortions,” by Dr. 
Albert T. Clay (Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press), comprises a series of lectures on Biblical 
Archaeology, dealing primarily with Hebrew 
egends in Babylonia and Israel. The present 
‘olume is the fourth work published by the Yale 


people, and the veil that is spread over all nations. 
He will swallow up death in vietory ; and the Lord 
God will wipe awayetears from all faces; and the 
rebuke of his people shall he take away from of all 
the earth ; for the Lerd hath spoken it.” 
* But who shall see the glorious day 
When, throned on Zion's brow, 4 
The Lord shall rend that veil away 
Which hides the nations now * 
When earth no more beneath the fear 
Of his rebuke shall lie : 
When pain shall cease, and every icar 
Be wiped from every eye,” 
Finally, Moore wrote two short poems on verses 


from the Psalms. One is called O Thou thho 
Dry st the Mourners Tear, and is a paraphrase 
set to music by Hayden of Psalm cxivin. 3: 


omary> wana: 25 (He healeth 
the broken in heart and bindeth up their wounds’). 
who drv'st the mourner’s tear, 
How dark this world would be 
lf. when cleceis oud and worded here, 
We could not fy to Thee. 
The friends who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes arc flown ; 
And he, who has but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone: 


DO JEWS LISP? 
By M. J. Landa. 


steady 
rom the Continent and their condition 
the law, stamped their 
with the that in 
was customary 


+}, A 
natural mother-tongue. immigra 


as their 
tion ot Jews 
of alienace 
landiah ter, 
eighteenth centary it 
Jew on the stave with a broken-English dialect, 
which gradually degenerated into mibberish. 
even recorded that at Covent Garden ‘Theatre on 
July 9, 1817, at the benefit of the celebrated Mrs. 
Fancit, an actor named Sherenbeck, said to have 
been a “ Rochester Israelite.” 
the Jewish dialect.” 
The lisp, judging by the old plays, was unknown 
as a Jewish trait in those days. 


chara result the 


to portray 


played Shylock in 


it does not appea: 
in the dialogue of the plays, nor in the noveis, of 
the first half of the last. century. Thackeray gave 
the dialect a new twist, His effort to reproduce a 
natal intonation gave the Jew a perpetual cold in 
the The Neweomes,”’ 
young Moss speaks thus: 
ady day ito Verdoor (Wardour) Street © (Chap. 
AVII.). Moss's “step” was stag literars 
evolution of the lisp 


nose, In 


published L854, 
‘Step id, Brater 


in the 


Dickens was apparently anxious to vo one better 
than his great contemporary. tin“ Great Expecta- 


tions,” published 1861, we have a Jew addressing 


Jauwers, the lawver. in these words: thea: 
Mithter Jacwerth. hown brother to Habraham 
Latharuth ’ (Chap. X\\.). This appears to be the 


first literary appearance of the lisp, 
been preceded by its use on the stag 


if may have 
e, from which 
than one idea, including the 
character of { have shown elsewhere) 
[t is not difficult to understand that 
been the result of an 


kens took more 
bagin 
it may have 
over-earnest 


endeavour to 
Orit may 


as Was the 


remier ab i INfOnALION, 


other 


liep anc 
Lor’ Dun- 


ecome traditions 


nvention. 


ulimrities of Sothern as 


dreary.’ which 


There is one other possible explanation. ‘iu 


first dews who eame to Enviand after the Ke-settle. 


ment were ardim (ppanish and Vortuguese 
section). The Ashkenazim, from mid-Europe, did 
not arrive in auy @ppreciable numbers until the 
latter part of the eighteenth century after the par- 


esting fact that 
in a play, entitled © The 
presented at Sadler's Wells, that a 
character is first Polish 
By that time, the 


tition of Poland, and it is an inte 
it was not until 1829, 
borest Chrac 
Jewish ‘iescribedl as a 


Jew.” Ashkenazim had become 


MONTH AND RECENT 
By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


University Press on the Alexander Kohut Memorial 
Publication Fund. This Foundation. was estal- 
lished in 1915 by a gift to Vale University from 
members of Alexander Kohut's family fog the pur- 
pose of enabling scholars to publish texts and 


But Thou. wilt heal that broken heart, 
Which like the plants that throw 
‘Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
 Breathes sweetness out of wor, 


‘The ether poem is called Thow Art, O God, and it 


based on Verses 16 and 17 of Psalm CXF 
* The day is Thine, the night also is Thine ; Th 
hast prepared the light and the sun. ‘Thou, te 
set all the borders of the earth: Thou hast ma 
summer and winter.” “The first stanza rung 
follows 
“Thow art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world ‘we sce ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by sight, 
Are but reflections eaught from Thee.’ 

Crom these few excerpts it will be evident} 
ihe great Lrish bard was aacred lyrist of no aig 
order, Moore's sacred poems are not many 
number; their total number is sixteen. Ner? 
they lengthy poems; each has only three or %| 
verses and the longest has not much more oh 
thirty tines. Whoever-desires to spend a 
with the Bible in one hand and poetry inthe gi 
cannet do better than-peruse the Sacred 
whieh wih be 
poctical works. 


found in any volume of ‘Meg 


tue laruer section. The marked divergence mi 
pronunciation of Hebrew between the two divaas 
that to.the Ashkenazim. who hear 4 
variation for the first time, it soup 
The Sephardi form is held te 

it is the pronunciation adept 
modern revival of Hebrew as a Tiwa 
Older Ashkenazim find it none too-es 
and | have noticed in one or two ove 
caver students a tendency to lisp in their anxis 
to reproduce with meticenious fidelity what @ 
Ashkenazim sound as and the Sephardi 
articulate t.” 


such 
Sephardi 
short-tongued! 
the more 
for the 
langage. 


correct 


to acquire, 


Something similar in the days of the increase: 
the Ashkenazi Jews in England, and the deh 
at the same time of the Sephardim, which 
accompanied by rivalry and a certain amount 
bitterness, may have toa lisp by way of miming 
i ¢an imagine Enelish-born Ashkenazim imitata 
Sephardi Rebrew intonation and 
strating the ease with which they could pronoum 
the “th beyond the vocal EXPTEssion of thi 
parents. Perhaps some enterprising Jewish com 
the day, accentuating the peculiar 
stumbled on a novelty which secured a laugh @ 


set a fashion. 


the 


dian of 


tinally, it may be recalled that there is a modicn 
of Biblical basis for 
Qn the 


h 


Jewish shortness 
thal he 
has been erected a Jewish legend 
of a miracle than a fairy-tale—+s 


ot tong 
slow 

hich relates 
when an infant in the palace o Mos 
plavfully took the crown from the monarch’s B& 
The Wise Men thought 
ominous, andadvised the slaughter of the childs® 
the an 


iV itig. 


words afl Moses 


f Pharaoh, 


and put it on his own 


himself as one of 
a bright ste 
oal should be placed before Mose tes 
would take, and thus demonstrate whet 
childish. put forth 7 
. but Gabriel guided it to the af 


vel Gabriel, diseuising 
ounseltlors. sugvested a test 
and alive 
which he 
Noses 


he was crafty or 


hand to the stone 


which, Moses hastily put to his lips in his pe 
burning them with permanent results. Hut 
pretty « cannot have influenced the Briti 


stave tralitton. 


Aad i not until the seventies of the i 
century, after Dickens had either introduced, 
adopted, the lisp that it became a definite adja 
of the stave-Jew, Since that time it has besa 
stabilised ineradicable belief for WHA 


there is no justification, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


into an 


‘tue first battery against the view thaial 
Hebrews had borrowed their religious tradiil 
from Babylonia, was opened ap in a conn 
acdcdresses Dr. lay, delivered in 1908, results 
in his publication entitled, “ Amurru the Homie 


monographs ia the Semitic field of research. 


the Northern Semites, a >tudy showin 


| ‘ 
Vil, 
* 
| 
| 
s 
4 
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(eReligion and Culiure of Israel gre not of Babylonian 
Aftrr a period of 
time man 

‘Subject have been 
¢@discussed by the author in the lectures reprinted 
in this monograph. 


een years,- during 
y discoveries bearing upon the 


The fourth argument Dr. Clay employs in his 
efforts to prove the Amorite origin of these légends 
is founded on a study of certain literary and lin- 


lade, the theme was again. guistic evidence found in them. The author fully 


c, In investigating the problem of the origin of 
handed down by Israel and the Baby- 
j “lopians, the arguments are grouped under four 


appreciates that here there wii! be a difference of 
opinion. This will largely arise from the fact that 
his point of view is totally different from that of 
most Assyricloyists as regards the relative position 
of the Babylonian language in the Semitic group. 


1Phea:ts, bearing upon (@) migrations, (>) climate, . The prevailing view’ is that the Babylonian or 


names, and (d) lincuistic evidence. 
The first argument used by Dr. Clay in estab- 
hg his thesis is based on a study of con- 
{ quests or invasions and migrations, as well as other 
¢ felated influences on the following lines: first, 


Akkadian language antedates the Amorite group 
(i.c., Hebrew, Phoenician, and Aramaic) by many 
centuries; and that, generally speaking, when 
these languages have words in common with the 
Babylonian, especially when they are not found in 


Ey plan conquests or invasions of, and migrations Arabic, they have had their origin in Babylonia. 


, Amurru ; 


secondiv, Amorite conquests or 
“Snvasions of, and migrations to, Egypt; thirdly, 


This interpretation is due to a number of reasons. 
Arabia is considered by these scholars to be ‘the 


bylonian conquests or invasions of, and migra-- home of the Semites,” and its language as the 


ions to, Amurru ; fourthly, Amorite conquests or 
“invasions of, and migrations to, Babylonia. Inthis Palestine received their first Semitic peoples from 

View of invasions, conquests, and migrations, 
™Sased on the testimony of the monuments, the 
f Author claims to have demonstrated bis theory of 
"be spread of cultural ideas and of religious in- 
If this point be conceded, and with the 
the, nowled se that the migratory current was from 


encer. 


"“murru to Babylofia, and not vice versa, it follows 
ligions have influenced those of 
{wobylonia, the land which lies on its border. 
dr. Clay maintains, is fully borne out by excava- 
ions and research, and is an exceedjagly important 
+ “rgument in showing that the 

focluding the Creation and De 
©Ymurra and Babylonia had in common, had its 
* yigin in Amurru, whence it was carried with the 


ot the Amorite 


religious literature, 
stones, which 


Semites into Babylonia. 


fF The second argument employed by Dr. Clay i 
Sased on a study of climatic conditions in Baby- 
onia and Amurru, as well as of the forces which 
"Bare credited with having given rise to the so-called 
a Nature-mythe, the stories of the Creation and the 
Deluge. The theory of the Babylonian origin of 
"he Hebrew story of Creation rests largely upon the 
*¢dea that it symbolises the change of seasons from 
“Gy inter to spring ; and that this nature-myth had its 
origin in the hea\y winter rains, when the land was 
Picoded, which were followed by spring, when life 
Likewise the theory of the Baby- 
nian origin of t*e Deluge story has for its basis 
the idea of “the yearly phenomenon of the rainy 
nd stormy season, which lasts in Babylonia for 
veral months, during which time whole districts 
mp the Euphrates valley are submerged.” Dr. Clay 
ows that these theories, which are so vital to the 
™‘osition of the Babylonist, are based on a complete 
Sisunderstanding of climatic conditions in Baby- 
Moreover, he thinks it can be conclusively 
howny that the force in nature Which is saidto have 
® Biven rise to these stories, mflects not the climate of 
‘S83abylonia, but that of Amurru. 
5° The third argument used by Dr. Clay in estab- 
MMibing his thesis is based on the study of the names 
BY deities and persons found in the texts involved. 
‘bis, in the author's judgment, is perhaps, the most 
mportant element in his fourfold argument. 
oundation of the study of the foreign names in the 
, weomenclature of Babylonia, without any other, 
; tata, it would be possible to reconstruct considerable 
istory of the movements of ancient peoples into 
In the earliest dynastic lists now known, 
suave find Amorites and other foreign peoples ruling 
In the collection of names belonging 
he jo the Akkad and Ur dynasties, there are large 
of Amorite and other forcign names. 
Mandhe Nisin-Larsa-Babylon contemporaneous dynas- 
Maosies, there is a great influx of Western Semites. In 
Cassite period (1700-1200 B.c.B.), these are 
Sromvuced to @ mininum, but in place of them we 
Masud the nomenclature full of Casiite and Hittite- 
In the Neo-Babylonian period 


appeared. 


Bonia. 


j 
iin hat land. 


apabylonia. 


Bhitannian name. 


istithere are hundreds of Jewish names; in the Persian 
these have greatly multiplicd, when large 
iehinmbers of Persian names are found, including 
Seidnany Ezyptian. In the Greek period, many (creek 
We know that the Ameorites 
Sthiabjugated Babylonia; thet the Hittites invaded 
thet the Casszite:, Persians, and in certain 
Ariods also ruled the land, and that the Jews were ~ Boox,’ by Mr. C. J, Gadd (Oxford University 


are foun. 


d 


Shelesried into exile to Babylonia. The nomenclature 
vinkMects all these movements, and corroborates the 
‘ ‘storical data which have already come to light. 


source of all in the Semitic group. Syria and 
Arabia about 2500 B.c.e. The civilisation of Syria 
and Palestine was therefore of comparatively late 
development, ag was extensively influenced by 
the Babylonian. But Dr. Clay's understanding of 
the situation is entirely different. The cradle of the 
Semites may have rocked in Arabia. Dr. Clay 
maintains that it is now proved that the antiquity 
of the civilisation of Amurru synchronises with the 
earliest found in Egypt and Babylonia. He 
believes that excavations in Syria will reveal the 
fact that its, civilisation vreatly antedaied that of 
Egypt and habs lonia. Further, he argues that 
there is no basis for the Arabian wave theory of 
migrations to account for the Semitic inhabitants 
of Amurru and Babylonia; and that Amorites, 
who #3 we definitely know did migrate in all early 
periods into the Babylonian alluvium, furnished it 
with its Semitic inhabitants. Doubtless many 
Arabs also trekked in from the desert at the same 
time’; but of this we have uo evidence. Further, 
Dr. Clay believes that what we call Semitic Baby- 
lonian is a dialect of the Amorite language under the 
influence of the Sumerian, who introduced their 
script in the land, and who are probably responsible 
for many of the grammatical peculiarities of the 
Babyloniaa language. In otl words, he con- 
tends that the Babyloniar ‘s a broken-down Amorite 
language, which in all periods, due to migrations, 
yas influenced by the mother tongue. 


r. May develops this fourfold argumeut in 
chapters entitled, * The Creation Story,’ * Adam, 
the Garden of Eden, and the Fall of Man,” * The 
Sabbath,”’ “The Antediluvian Patriarche,’ ** The 
Deluge Story,” and The Tower of Babel.” Inan 
appendix there are translations of the following 
Creation legends: (4) The Amorite Story of rea- 
tion; (+) the Bilingual Story of Creation; (c) the 
Pheenician Cosmogony ascribed to Sanchuniathon; 
(d) Story of Creation ascribed to Oannes by Beros- 


a 
sus; and (+) Damascius on the Theogony of the 


Babylonians. 

Dr. Clay writes with deep knowledge, critical 
power and erudite authority, and enlivens his 
origind] treatment by an engaging vicour and 
challenging enthusiasm. 


Assyriology. 

Only a comparative minority of Assyriclogists 
has been seriously interested in the Sumerian lan- 
guage, all-important and cven indispensable as it is 
now admitted to be for the study of the ceneiform 
literature as a whole, But it is only of late that 
Sumerian has begun to outlive the exaggerated 
scepticism which so nearly choked its infancy, and 
which, by denying ‘it the status of a language, 
induced the habit of treating its monuments as a 
kind of literary puzzle to be solved by a mere pro- 
ceas of de oding with the help of com pulations of 
“ ideograme.” Not unnaturally, the result of this 
attitude, however unconsciously adopted, has been 
that the student of Assyrian is led to regard the 


translation of Sumerian as an artifice to be master a had the opportunt of reading 


only by long practice in the tricks.of the trade ; 
and, indeed it is probable that in this respect his 
persuasion does not differ much from that of the 
pupil in the ancient scribal schools of Nineveh. The 
object, therefore, of “A ScMERIAN READING- 


Press), is to introduce the Sumerian language to all 
students of the past in a convenient and practical 
manner, which demands neither profound pre- 


liminary studies nor the command of » special; 
library. The work is co in j 

e r mplete in itself, and 
tains (1) a list of transcriptions, as an aid palac- 
graphy; (2) a short grammar ; (3) @ selection of 
Sumerian texts, historical, religions and leyal, the 
whole being transliterated and translated 0), the 
opposite pages, and furnished with grammatica) 
notes and with copious references, by sections. to the 
grammar; and {4) a vocabulary of the words 
occurring in the texts. In this admirable work 
Mr. Gadd abundantly proves his notable competence 
in supplying efficient machinery for research. as he 
has already demonstrated his siyna! literary <k:!} jn 
the interpretation of the records of the past. 


Folk Lore, 


Josephus, in his * Antiquities of the J w:.” 


relates some incidents of King Solomon whi h are 


not found in Holy Writ, and he does so in such a 
matter-of-fact way that it would seem as if these 
stories were old and well-established ‘traditions in 
his day. Now Josephus compiled his Anti. 
quities about 93 c.e. Furthermore, he 
as his authority for one statement certain older 
writers, Dius, and Menander of Ephesus, which 
presumably carries us back into the pre-Christian 
era. Indeed, many of the tales, in sane form 

another, may well go back to the very time « 
Solomon himself, and"may have been related ab 
him even during his own lifetime. For the Queen 
of Sheba acknowledved that she was urved to ome 
and visit him by the worderful reports that were 
berne te her ears of him and his wealth arid wisdow 
—reports which, we may fee! sure, lost nothing on 
the telling. It is true, indeed, that she 
that the half had no: 
trary to what usually happens when legends begin 
to circulate. It is nrobable tha® 
more permanent form, and entered more faliv into 
the literary and popular life of Judaism. after ‘he 
return from the Exile century 
the Jews must have brought with ther riany 


been told her. whi. *: 


legends of he kings and yous hich the furthe: 
attached to the memory of Solomon. 

These stories obviously fall into different «lass: 
according to subject or purpore. Some 
owe their origin to the fact that Oriental writers 
had their highly cle veloped powers imagimation 
.and invention stinrulated by the tales told of 
Solomon in Holy Writ, 
minds, are sufficiently wenderful in themselves to 
need no embellishment, 
vented to erviain Biblical texte which oftentimes 
required no caplanation at all, Other: 
that type of story found all over the workl, the 
purpose of which is to answer such ques 
Why has this bird a forked tail ? or, W! " docs that 
plant grow in such a manner? Finally, others 
are folk-tales in which the name of any celebrated 
personage, legendary or historical, would stand as 
well as that of Solomon. Indeed, it is plain tha: 
in legend Solomon has sometimes borrowed plumes 
from other kings and heroes, and they frequently 
from him, But be they long or short, pleasant ©: 
dull, OT these ye nds serve to remind 
us that the name of the great king always has beer 
and always will be as long as tales are told, a 
synonym for wisdom, for magnificence, for wealth 
—and even for human weakness. “Tales ©! 
Kine Sovomos,” by Mr. St. John D, Seymour 
(Oxford University Press), ig f preset ntative 
collection of Solomon legends, woven together 
such a way as to form a legendary life of that hing ; 
some of them are here rendered into English for 
the first time. Each chapter is provided with 
reference notes, and there is also an index of persons 
and places, 

Mr. Seymour says that his book is not intended 
for the scholar, but for the general reader, whe has 
heard (it may be) of the various legends that have 
vathered in many lands and literatures fr and the 

name of the great King Solomon, but who has never 
them for himself, 
especially in connected form, But Mr. Seymour 
is far too modest in his claim. This work ma) be 
commended to all readers, old and young, 
faithful mirror of the lore that has gathered ' 
the wisest of men, and helping to re-creav’ lor Us 
a live personality of eternal distus tien. 
excellent illustrations, designed with rare ‘ner 
and exquisite taste, lend an additional charm to 
this fascinating volunie. 


tales which, to ©) 


Others again, were 
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